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THE  LAND  OF  LIBERTY. 

I  love  my  country's  pine-clad  hilla, 
Her  thousautl  bright  and  gushing  rills, 

Her  sunshine,  and  her  storms?; 
Her  rough  and  rugged  rocks,  that  rear 
Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air 

In  wild  fantastic  forms. 

I  love  her  nvers,  deep  and  wide, 

Those  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide 

To  seek  the  ocean's  breast; 
Her  smiling  fields,  her  pleasant  vales, 
Her  shady  dells,  her  tiow'ry  dales, 

The  haunts  of  peaceful  rest. 

I  love  her  forests,  dark  and  lone. 
For  there  the  wild  birds'  merry  tone, 

I  hear  from  morn  till  night; 
And  thare  are  lovelier  flowers  I  ween, 
Than  e'er  in  eastern  lands  were  seen, 

In  varied  colors  bright. 

Her  forests  and  her  valleys  fair, 

Her  flowers  that  scent  the  morning  air. 

All  have  their  chtirms  for  me; 
But  more  I  love  my  country's  name, 
Those  words  that  echo  deathless  fame, 

"  The  land  of  Liberty." 
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SMITING  THE  ROCK. 

The  stern  old  judge,  in  relentless  mood, 
Glanced  at  the  two  who  before  him  stood; 
She  was  bowed  and  haggard  and  old, 
He  was  young  and  defiant  and  bold, — 
Mother  and  son ;  and  to  gaze  at  the  pair, 
Their  different  attitudes,  look  and  air. 
One  would  believe,  ere  the  truth  were  known. 
The  mother  convicted,  and  not  the  son. 

There  was  the  mother:  the  boy  stood  nigh 
With  a  shameless  look,  and  his  head  held  high. 
Age  had  come  over  her,  Sorrow  and  care; 
These  mattered  but  little  so  he  w-as  there, 
A  prop  to  her  years  and  a  light  to  her  eyes. 
And  prized  as  only  a  mother  can  prize; 
But  what  for  him  could  a  mother  say, 
Waiting  his  doom  on  a  sentence-day. 

Her  husband  had  died  in  his  shame  and  sin ; 
And  she  a  widow,  her  living  to  win. 
Had  toiled  and  struggled  from  morn  till  night, 
Making  with  want  a  wearisome  light, 
Bent  over  her  work  with  resolute  zeal. 
Till  she  felt  her  old  frame  totter  and  reel, 
Iler  weak  limbs  tremble,  her  eyes  grow  dim; 
But  she  had  her  boy,  and  she  toiled  for  him. 

And  he, — he  stood  in  the  criminal  dock, 

With  a  heart  as  hard  as  a  flinty  rock. 

An  impudent  glance  and  a  reckless  air. 

Braving  the  scorn  of  the  gazers  there; 

Diijjied  in  crime  and  encompassed  round 

With  proof  of  his  guilt  by  captors  found, 

Ready  to  stand,  as  he  phrased  it,  "game," 

Holding  not  crime,  but  penitence,  shame. 

Poured  in  a  flood  o'er  the  mother's  cheek 

The  moistening  prayers  where  the  tongue  was  weak, 

And  she  saw  through  the  mist  of  those  bitter  tears 

Oiily  the  child  in  his  innocent  years; 

She  remembered  him  pure  as  a  child  might  be, 

The  guilt  of  the  present  she  could  not  see; 

Aiid  for  mercy  her  wistful  looks  made  prayer 

To  the  stern  old  judge  in  his  cushioned  chair. 
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"  Woman,"  the  old  judge  crabbedly  said— 

"Your  boy  is  the  neighborhood's  plague  and  dread; 

Of  a  gang  of  reprobates  chosen  chief; 

An  idler  and  rioter,  ruffian  and  thief. 

Tlie  jury  did  right,  for  the  facts  were  plain; 

Denial  is  idle,  excuses  are  vaiu. 

The  sentence  the  court  imposes  is  one — 

"  Your  honor,"  she  cri«d,  "  he's  my  only  son." 

The  tiiDstaves  grinned  at  the  words  she  spoke, 

And  a  ripple  of  fun  through  the  court-room  broke; 

But  over  the  face  of  the  culprit  came 

An  angry  look  and  a  shadow  of  shame. 

"Don't  laugh  at  my  mother!"  loud  cries  he; 

"  You've  got  nie  fast,  and  can  deal  with  me ; 

But  she's  too  good  for  your  coward  jeers, 

And  I'll — "  then  his  utterance  choked  with  tears. 

The  judge  for  a  moment  bent  his  head. 

And  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  then  he  said: 

"  We  suspend  the  sentence, — the  boy  can  go;" 

And  the  words  were  tremulous,  forced,  and  low, 

"But  say!"  and  he  raised  his  finger  then^ 

"Don't  let  them  bring  yoil  hither  again. 

There  is  something  good  in  you  yet,  I  know; 

I'll  give  you  a  chance— make  the  most  of  it— Go!" 

The  twain  went  forth,  and  the  old  judge  said: 
"1  meant  to  have  given  him  a  year  instead. 
And  perhaps  'tis  a  difficult  thing  to  tell 
If  clemency  here  be  ill  or  well. 
But  a  rock  was  struck  in  that  callous  heart, 
From  which  a  fountain  of  good  may  start; 
For  one  on  the  ocean  of  crime  long  tossed, 
Who  loves  his  mother,  is  not  quite  lost." 


THE  STUDY  OF  ELOQUENCE.— Cicero. 

I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  excellent,  than  to  be 
able,  by  language,  to  captivate  the  affections,  to  charm  the 
understanding,  and  to  impel  or  restrain  the  will  of  whole 
assemblies,  at  pleasure.  Among  every  free  people,  espe- 
cially in  peaceful,  settled  governments,  this  single  art  has 
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always  eminently  flourished,  and  always  exercised  the 
greatest,  sway.  For  what  can  be  more  surprising  than 
that,  amidst  an  infinite  multitude,  one  man  should  ap- 
pear, who  shall  be  the  only,  or  almost  the  only  man  capa- 
ble of  doing  what  Nature  has  put  in  every  man's  power? 
Or,  can  any  thing  impart  such  exquisite  pleasure  to  the 
ear  and  to  the  intellect,  as  a  speech  in  which  the  wisdom 
and  dignity  of  the  sentiments  are  heightened  by  the  ut- 
most force  and  beauty  of  expression? 

Is  there  any  thing  so  commanding,  so  grand,  as  that  the 
eloquence  of  one  man  should  direct  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  the  consciences  of  judges,  and  the  majesty  of  sen- 
ates? Nay,  farther,  can  aught  be  esteemed  so  great,  so 
generpus,  so  public-spirited,  as  to  assist  the  suppliant,  to 
r3ar  the  prostrate, '  to  communicate  happiness,  to  avert 
danger,  and  to  save  a  fellow-citizen  from  exile?  Can  any 
thing  be  so  necessary,  as  to  keep  those  arms  always  in 
readiness,  with  which  you  may  defend  yourself,  attack  the 
profligate,  and  redress  your  o^vn,  or  your  country's  wrongs? 

But  let  us  consider  this  accomplishment  as  detached 
from  public  business,  and  from  its  wonderful  efiicacy  in 
popular  assemblies,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate ;  can  any 
thing  be  more  agreeable,  or  more  endearing  in  private 
life,  than  elegant  language?  For  the  great  characteristic 
of  our  nature,  and  what  eminently  distinguishes  us  from 
brutes,  is  the  faculty  of  social  conversation,  the  power  of 
expressing  our  thoughts  and  sentiments  by  words.  To 
excel  mankind,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  that  very  tal- 
ent, which  gives  them  the  preference  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion, is  what  every  body  must  not  only  admire,  but  look 
upon  as  the  just  object  of  the  most  indefatigable  pursuit. 

And  now,  to  mention  the  chief  point  of  all,  what  other 
power  could  have  been  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  bring  to- 
gether the  vagrant  individuals  of  the  human  race;  to 
tame  their  savage  manners ;  to  reconcile  them  to  social 
life;  and,  ailer  cities  were  founded,  to  mark  out  laws, 
forms,  and  constitutions,  for  their  government? — Let  me, 
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in  a  few  words,  sum  up  this  almost  boundless  subject.  I 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  upon  the  wisdom  and  abil- 
ities of  an  accomplished  orator,  not  only  his  own  dignity, 
but  the  welfare  of  vast  numbers  of  individuals,  and  even 
of  the  whole  state,  must  greatly  depend. 


WIDDEE  BUDD. 


I'm  fifty,  I'm  fair,  an  without  a  gray  hair. 

An'  I  feel  just  ez  young  ez  a  girl. 
When  I  think  o'  Zeruhbabel  Lee,  I  declare 

It  sets  me  all  into  a  whirl. 
Last  night  he  wuz  here,  an'  I  told  him  to  "  clear"- 

An'  my !    How  supprised  he  did  look : 
Perhaps  I  wus  rash,  but  he's  after  my  cash — 

I  see  through  his  plans  like  a  book. 

Some  offers  I've  had  that  I  can  not  call  bad. 

There  was  Deacon  Philander  Breezee ; 
I'd  a  sartin  sed  Yes,  when  he  wanted  a  kiss, 

Ef  he  had;i't  so  flustrated  me. 
It  took  me  so  quick  that  it  felt  like  a  kick — 

I  flew  ad  to  pieces  at  once ; 
Sez  I,  "  You  kin  go — I'm  not  wantin  a  beau;" 

I  arted,  I  know,  like  a  dunce. 

Sei,  he,  ez  he  rose,  "I  hev  come  to  propose." 

I  stopped  him  afore  he  began : 
Sez  I,  "  You  kin  go,  an'  see  Hepzibah  Stow— 

I  won't  be  tied  down  to  a  man." 
"  Mariar,"  ses  he,  "  Widder  Tompkins  an'  me 

Kin  strike  up  a  bargain,  I  know ; 
An',  seein'  ez  we  can't  decide  to  agree, 

I  guess  that  I  better  bed  go." 

He  picked  up  his  hat  from  the  chair  where  it  sat 

An'  solemnly  started  away. 
Sez  I,  with  a  look  that  I'm  sure  he  mistook, 

"You're  perfectly  welcome  to  stay." 
My  face  got  ez  red  ez  our  old  waggin-shed  — 

I  thought  for  the  land  I  should  melt. 
Sez  he,  "  I  am  done.    Good  night,  leetle  one." 

I  v)ish  he'd  a  known  how  I  felt. 
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To-day,  Isaac  Beers,  with  his  snickers  and  sneers, 

Whose  face  is  ez  ugly  ez  sin, 
Dropi)ed  in  jest  to  see  about  buyin'  iny  steers, 

An'  ticljled  tlie  mole  on  my  chin. 
Sez  I,  "  Voil  jest  quit ;  I  don't  like  you  a  bit ; 

You  can't  come  your  sawder  on  me. 
You'd  better  behave  till  Jane's  cold  in  her  grave, 

Your  manners  is  ruther  too  free." 

When  dear  David  died  (sniflf— sniff),  ez  I  sot  by  his  side(sniff 

-sniff); 
He  ketched  up  my  hand  in  his  own  (sniff— sniff) ; 
He  squeezed  it  awhile  (sniff— sniff),  an'  he  sez  with  a  smile 
(sniff— sniff), 
"  You'll  soon  be  a  widder  alone  (sniff— sniff— sniff), 
An'  when  I  am  gone  (sniff— sniffj  don't  you  fuss  an'  take 
on  (sniff— sniff) 
Like  old  Widder  Dorothy  Day  (sniff— sniff). 
Look  out  fur  your  tin  (sniff— sniff)  if  you  marry  agin  (sniff 
— sniff). 
Nor  throw  your  affections  away  (sniff — sniff— siiiff). 

My  children  liev  grown,  an'  have  homes  o'  their  owi. — 

They're  doin'  ez  well  ez  they  can  {iiiipea  her  eyes  and  nose) : 
An'  I'm  gettin'  sicJs  o'  this  livin'  alone — 

I  wouldn't  mind  bavin'  a  man. 
Fur  David  hez  gone  to  the  mansion  above^ — 

His  body  is  cold  in  the  ground, 
Ef  you  know  of  a  man  who  would  marry  for  love. 

Jest  find  him  an'  send  him  around. 


KATE  SHELLY.-EuGES-E  J.  Ham,. 

Have  you  heard  how  a  girl  saved  th«  lightning  express, — 
Of  Kate  Shelly,  whose  fiither  was  killed  on  the  loadV 

Were  he  living  to-day,  he'd  be  proud  to  possess 
Such  a  daughter  as  Kale.     Ah !  'twas  grit  that  she  showed 

On  that  terrible  evening  when  Donahue's  train 

Jumped  the  bridge  and  went  down,  in  the  darkness  and 
rain. 

She  was  only  eighteen,  but  a  woman  in  size. 

With  a  figure  as  graceful  and  lithe  as  a  doe ; 
With  peach-blossom  cheeks,  and  with  violet  eyes, 
,   And  teeth  and  complexion  like  new-fallen  snow; 
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With  a  nature  unspoiled  and  niiblemishod  by  art — 
With  a  generous  soul,  and  a  warm,  noble  heart! 

'Tis  evening — the  darkness  is  dense  and  profound; 

Men  linger  at  home  by  their  bright.-bUiziiig  fires; 
The  wind  wildly  howls  with  a  horrible  sound. 

And  shrieks  through  the  vibrating  telegraph-wires; 
The  fierce  lightning  flashes  along  the  dark  sky; 
The  rain  falls  in  torrents;  the  river  rolls  by. 

The  scream  of  a  whistle!  the  rush  of  a  train! 

The  sound  of  a  bell!  a  mysterious  light 
Tliat  flashes  and  flares  througli  the  fast-falling  rain! 

A  rumble!  a  roar!  shrieks  of  human  aflfrightl 
The  falling  of  timbers  I  the  space  of  a  breath ! 
A  splash  in  the  river!  then  darkness  and  death! 

Kate  Shelly  recoils  at  the  terrible  crash; 

The  sounds  of  destruction  she  happens  to  hear; 
She  springs  to  the  window — she  throws  up  the  sash, 

And  listens  and  looks  with  a  feeling  of  fear. 
The  tall  tree-tops  groan,  and  she  hears  the  faint  cry 

Of  a  drowning  man  down  in  the  river  near  by! 

Her  heart  feebly  flutters,  her  features  grow  wan, 
And  then  through  her  soul  in  a  moment  there  flies 

A  forethought  that  gives  her  the  strength  of  a  man- 
She  turns  to  her  trembling  old  mother  and  cries: 

"I  must  save  the  express — 'twill  be  here  in  an  hour!" 
Then  out  through  the  door  disappears  in  the  shower. 

She  flies  down  the  track  through  the  pitiless  rain; 

She  reaches  the  river — the  water  below 
Whirlsandseethesthrough  thetimbers.  Sheshuddcrsagain: 

"The  bridge!    To  Moingona  God  help  me  to  go!" 
Then  closely  about  her  she  gathers  her  gown 
And  on  the  wet  ties  with  a  shiver  sinks  down. 

Then  carefully  over  the  timbers  she  creeps 

On  her  hands  and  her  knees,  almost  holding  her  breath. 
The  loud  thunder  peals  and  the  wind  wildly  sweeps. 

And  struggles  to  hurry  her  downward  to  death ; 
But  the  thought  of  the  train  to  destruction  so  near 
Removes  from  her  soul  every  feeling  of  fear. 

With  the  blood  dripping  down  from  each  torn,  bleeding 
limb, 
Slowly  over  the  timbers  her  dark  way  she  feels; 
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Her  fingers  grow  numb  and  her  head  seems  to  swim; 
Her  strength  is  fust  failing— she  staggers!  she  reels! 

She  falls Ah!  the  danger  is  over  at  last, 

Her  feet  touch  the  earth,  and  the  long  bridge  is  passed! 

In  an  Instant  new  life  seems  to  come  to  her  form; 

She  springs  to  her  feet  and  forgets  her  despair. 
On,  on  to  Moingona!    She  faces  the  storm, 

She  reaches  the  station — the  keeper  is  there. 
"Save  the  lightning-express!    No — hang  out  the  red  light! 
There's  death  on  the  bridge  at  the  river  to  night!" 

Out  flashes  the  signal-light,  rosy  and  red; 

Then  soundj  the  loud  roar  of  the  swift  coming  train, 
The  hissing  of  steam,  and  there,  brightly  ahead, 

The  gleam  of  a  headlight  illumines  the  rain. 
"Down  brakes!"  shrieks  the  whistle,  defiant  and  shrill; 
She  heeds  the  red  signal — she  slackens,  she's  still! 

Ah !  noble  Kate  Shelly,  your  mission  is  done; 

Your  deed  that  dark  night  will  not  fade  from  our  gaze; 
A;i  endless  renown  you  have  worthily  won: 

Let  the  nation  be  just,  and  accord  you  its  praise. 
Let  your  name,  let  your  fame,  and  your  courage  declare 
What  a  woman  can  do,  and  a  woman  can  dare! 

— Harper's  Young  People. 


MY  DAUGHTER  LOUISE.— Homer  Geeexe. 

In  the  light  of  the  moon,  by  the  side  of  the  water, 

My  seat  on  the  sand  and  her  seat  on  my  knees. 
We  watch  the  bright  billows,  do  I  and  my  daughter, 

My  sweet  little  daughter  J^ouise. 
AVo  wonder  what  city  the  pathway  of  glory, 

That  broadens  away  to  the  limitless  west. 
Leads  up  to; — she  minds  her  of  some  pretty  story 

And  says:  "To  the  city  that  mortals  love  best." 
Then  I  say :  "  It  must  lead  to  the  far  away  city, 

The  beautiful  City  of  Rest." 

In  the  light  of  the  moon,  by  the  side  of  the  water, 
Stand  two  in  the  shadow  of  whispering  trees. 

And  one  loves  my  daughter,  my  beautiful  daughter, 
My  womanly  daughter  Louise. 

She  steps  to  the  boat  with  a  touch  of  his  fingers. 
And  out  on  the  diamonded  pathway  they  move; 
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The  shallop  is  lost  in  the  distance,  it  lingers, 
It  waits,  but  1  Icnow  tliafc  its  coining  will  prove 

Tliat  it  went  to  the  walls  of  the  wonderful  city, 
The  magical  City  of  Love. 

In  the  light  of  the  moon,  by  the  side  of  the  water, 

I  wait  for  her  coming  from  over  the  seas; 
I  wait  but  to  welcome  the  dust  of  my  daughter. 

To  weep  for  my  daughter  Louise, 
The  path,  as  of  old,  reaching  out  in  its  splendor. 

Gleams  bright,  like  a  way  that  an  angel  has  trod; 
I  kiss  the  cold  burden  its  billows  surrender, 

Sweet  clay  to  lie  under  the  pitiful  sod; 
But  she  rests,  at  the  end  of  the  path,  in  the  city 

Whose  "  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

— Ovr  donUnent. 


WHERE  ARE  WICKED  FOLKS  BURIED. 

"Tell  me,  graj'-haired  sexton,"  I  said, 

"  Where  in  this  field  are  wicked  folks  laid? 

I  have  wandered  the  quiet  old  churchyard  through", 

And  studied  the  epitaphs,  old  and  new; 

But  on  monument,  obelisk,  pillar  or  stone 

I  read  of  no  evil  that  men  have  done." 

The  old  sexton  stood  by  a  grave  newly  made, 
With  a  hand  on  his  chin,  and  a  hand  on  his  spade  ; 
I  knew  by  the  gleam  of  his  eloquent  eye 
His  heart  was  instructing  his  lips  to  reply. 

"Who  is  to  judge  when  the  soul  takes  its  flight? 
Who  is  to  judge  'twixt  the  wrong  and  the  right? 
Which  of  us  mortals  shall  dare  to  say. 
That  our  neighbor  was  wicked  who  died  to-day? 

"In  our  journey  through  life,  the  farther  we  speed 
The  better  we  learn  that  humanity's  need 
Is  Charity's  spirit,  that  prompts  us  to  And 
Rather  virtue  than  vice  in  the  lives  of  our  kind. 

"Therefore,  good  deeds  we  record  on  these  stones; 
The  evil  men  do,  let  it  lie  with  their  bones, 
I  have  labored  as  sexton  this  many  a  year, 
But  I  never  have  buried  a  bad  man  here." , 
6b 
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MKS.  BEOW]S''S  HUSBANDS, 

Mr.  Mills,  the  minister,  was  a  stranger  in  the  town,  and 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  visit  and  console  Mrs,  Brown, 
who  had  just  lost  her  husband,  be  went  around  to  see  Dea- 
con Wilt,  so  that  he  could  post  himself  about  the  situar 
tion. 

"I  underetand  you  to  say,"  said  Mr,  Mills,  "tliat  MrSb 
Brown  has  been  married  three  times — or  was  it  four?" 

"I  say,"  replied  the  deacon,  "tliat  she  was  Mr,  Brown's 
third  wife,  while  he  was  her  fifth  husband.  But  she  was 
the  fourth  wife  of  her  second  husband,  and  the  second 
wife  of  her  first,  so  that  slie " 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  parson,  "the  second  wife  of  the 
first,  and  the — well,  then,  three  and  five  are  eight,  and 
four  are  twelve,  and  two  are  foarteen-7-if  I  get  the  hang 
of  the  thing,  Mrs.  Brown  has  been  married  fourteentimes, 
and  Mr.  Brown  was  her — " 

"No,  you  don't  understand.  Brown  was  only  her  fifth 
husband." 

"  Oh,  her  fifth.  But  you  said  she  was  the  fourth  wife 
of  her  second  husband,  and  she  had  three  more,  so  that — 
four  and  three  are  seven — she  must  have  had  seven  hus- 
bands, and  where  are  the  other  two  ?" 

"Why,  don't  you  see?  Her  second  husband  was  mar- 
ried three  times  before  he  met  her.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried once " 

"How  could  she  be  married  only  once  when  he  was 
her  second  husband !" 

"  Only  once  before  she  met  him,  and  when  she  married 
him  she  was  his  fourth  wife,  so  that  he  had  had  four 
wives,  and  she  had  only — " 

"Is  this  Brown  yon  are  speaking  of?" 

"No,  no !  Brown  was  her  fifth.  He  had  been  married 
twice  before." 

"Her  second  husband  had?" 

"1  mean  Brown,  of  course.     Let  me  explain,    Mrs 
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Brown,  say,  married  John,  Thomas,  Jacob,  William,  and 
Henry.  And  Thomas  married  Lulu,  Mary,  and  Hannah  — " 

"Before  he  married  Mrs.  Bro\\u  or  alter?" 

"  Before.  Well  then,  Brown  married  Emma  and  Ma- 
tilda, and  John  married  Agnes.  Agnes  died  and  John 
married  Mrs.  Brown.  Then  John  died  and  Lulu,  Mary, 
and  Hannah  died,  and  then  Thomas  married  Mrs.Br  )wn. 
Then  Thomas  died,  Jacob's  wife  died,  and  Jacob  married 
Mrs.  Brown.  Then  Jacob  died  and  William's  wife  died, 
and  William  annexed  Mrs.  Brown.  When  William 
died,  Emma  and  Matilda  died,  and  then  Brown  married 
Mrs.  Brown.    Everybody  came  to  Mrs.  Brown's,  you  see !" 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Mills.  "I  think  I  grasp  the  facts. 
I'll  go  right  around  to  see  her." ' 

Mrs.  Brown  was  at  home.  And  after  alluding  to  the 
weather  and  one  or  two  other  topics,  Mr.  Mills  said : 

"  I  am  deeply  grieved,  Mrs.  Brown,  to  hear  of  your  be- 
reavement. It  must  be  very,  very  terrible,  even  for  a 
person  who  is  so  used  to  it." 

"So  used  to  it!    What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"  Why,  I  merely  meant  to  suggest  that  experience  can- 
not reconcile  us  to  those  afflictions.  But  there  is  this  con- 
solation dear  madam,  time  dulls  the  edge  of  our  bitterest 
grief.  You  wept  for  John  as  if  you  could  not  be  com- 
forted ;  but  you  see — " 

"John!  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir." 

"  You  wept  for  John,  but  Thomas  came.  When  Thom- 
as was  taken  you  thought  yourself  utterly  inconsolable ; 
but  there  was  Jacob— he  brought  new  joy.  When  Jacob 
was  wafted  to  a  better  land  your  heart  was  nearly  broken, 
but  William  healed  the  wounds;  and  when  William 
drifted  off  into  the  unknown,  Henry  assuaged  your  grief. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  Henrys,  Williams,  and  Thomases 
to  whom  this  blessed  duty  will  fall  again.     Perhaps—" 

"You  are  talking  very  strangely,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Oh  no  ;  I  merely  say  that  now  John  and  Thomas  and 
Jacob  and  WUliam  and  Henry  have  been  called  away  to 
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join  Hannah  and  Agnes  and  Matilda  and  Emma  and 
Lulu  and  Mary  and  the  rest,  there  is  some  hope  that — 
that — why,  Mrs.  Brown,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?" 

Mrs.  Brown  flew  out  of  the  room  without  replying,  and 
Mr.  Mills,  filled  with  amazement,  went  around  to  ask 
Deacon  Wilt  to  explain  the  mystery. 

"I  was  merely  telling  her,"  he  said,  "that  Brown  had 
followed  John  and  Thomas  and  Matilda  and  the  others 
into  a  better  world,  when  she — " 

"Good  gracious!"  shrieked  the  deacon ;  "  you  didn't  al- 
lude to  her  dead  husbands  and  their  wives  by  those  names, 
did  you?" 

"  Of  course.     You  said  that — " 

"  Oh,  horrors,  man !  Why,  those  were  only  imaginary 
names,  that  I  used  by  way  of  illustration.  Brown's  first 
name  was  Alcibiades.    No  wonder  she  was  mad." 

Mr.  Mills  groaned  and  went  home  in  dismay.  And 
now  Mrs.  Brown  has  left  his  church  and  gone  over  to  the 
Episcopalians.    She  is  to  be  married  soon,  they  say. 


"WHAT  IT  IS  TO  DIE. 


To  die  is  not  the  work  of  one  brief  hour,— 

A  pang,  a  start,  a  fluttering  of  the  soul, 

A  stniggle,  and  a  yielding  of  the  ghost 

Ey  the  poor  vanquished  frame.    That  is  the  close, 

The  ending  of  the  strife, — death's  final  triumph. 

We  do  begin  to  die  when  the  keen  ray 

Of  the  quick  eye  grows  dim,  and  its  full  orb 

Flattens  and  shrinks;  when  through  the  auburn  braid 

Eunneth  a  streak  of  white,  and  its  soft  web 

Grows  harsh ;  the  cheek  that  to  the  touch  and  eye 

Was  rose-like  loses  kimlred  with  the  flower 

In  tint  and  texture,  and  the  lithe  limb  tires 

In  its  accustomed  haunts,— 'tis  then— 'tis  then 

AVe  do  begin  to  die!    Thenceforth  the  soul 

Sits  like  the  princely  tenant  of  a  hall 

That  hastes  to  ruin  ;  thenceforth  noiselessly 

The  spoiler's  hand  is  busy  at  his  work 

And  ceaseth  not. 
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HAGAR  IN  THE  WILDERNESS— N.  P.  Willis. 

The  morning  broke.    Light  stole  upon  the  clouds 
With  a  strange  beauty.    Jsarth  received  again 
Its  garment  of  a  thousand  dyes ;  and  leaves, 
And  delicate  blossoms,  and  the  painted  flowers, 
And  everything  that  bendeth  to  the  dew 
And  stirreth  with  the  daylight,  lifted  up 
Its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  that  sweet  morn. 

All  things  are  dark  to  sorrow ;  and  the  light 
And  loveliness  and  fragrant  air  were  sad 
To  the  dejected  Hagar.    The  moist  earth 
Was  pouring  odors  from  its  spicy  pores, 
And  tne  young  birds  were  singing  as  if  life 
Were  a  new  thing  to  them  :  but  music  came 
Upon  her  ear  like  discord,  and  she  felt 
That  pang  of  the  unreasonable  heart, 
That,  bleeding  amid  things  it  loved  so  well. 
Would  have  some  sign  of  sadness  as  they  pass. 
She  stood  at  Abraham's  tent.    Her  lips  were  pressed 
Till  the  blood  started;  and  the  wandering  veins 
Of  her  transparent  forehead  were  swelled  out, 
As  if  her  pride  would  burst  them.    Her  dark  eye 
Was  clear  and  tearless,  and  the  light  of  heaven, 
Which  made  its  language  legible,  shot  back, 
From  her  long  lashes,  as  it  had  been  flame. 

Her  noble  boy  stood  by  her,  with  his  hand 
Clasped  in  her  own,  and  his  round,  delicate  feet, 
Scarce  trained  to  balance  on  the  tented  floor, 
Sandaled  for  journeying.    He  had  looked  up 
Into  his  mother's  face,  until  he  caught 
The  spirit  there,  and  his  young  heart  was  swelling 
Beneath  his  dimpled  bosom,  and  his  form 
Straightened  up  proudly  in  his  tiny  wrath. 
As  if  his  light  proportions  would  have  swelled, 
Had  they  but  matched  his  spirit,  to  the  man. 

Why  bends  the  patriarch  as  he  cometh  now 
Upon  his  staff  so  wearily  ?    His  beard 
Is  low  upon  his  breast,  and  his  high  brow, 
So  written  with  the  converse  of  his  God, 
Beareth  the  swollen  vein  of  agony. 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  wonted  step 
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Of  vigor  is  not  there ;  and,  though  the  morn 
Is  passing  fair  and  beautiful,  he  breathes 
Its  freshness  as  if  it  were  a  pestilence. 
He  gave  to  her  the  water  and  the  bread, 
But  s{)oke  no  word,  and  trusted  not  himself 
To  look  upon  her  fiice,  but  laid  his  hand, 
In  silent  blessing,  on  the  fair-haired  boy, 
And  left  her  to  her  lot  of  loneliness. 

Should  Hagar  weep?    May  slighted  woman  turn, 
And,  as  a  vine  the  oak  hath  shaken  off. 
Bend  lightly  to  her  leaning  trust  again? 
Oh,  no !  by  all  her  loveliness,  by  all 
That  makes  life  poetry  and  beauty, — no! 
Make  her  a  slave ;  steal  from  her  rosy  cheek 
By  needless  jealousies ;  let  the  last  star 
Leave  her  a  watcher  by  your  couch  of  pain ; 
Wrong  her  by  petulance,  suspicion,  all 
That  makes  her  cup  of  bitterness,^— yet  give 
One  evidence  of  love,  and  earth  has  not 
An  emblem  of  devotedness  like  hers. 
But,  oh !  estrange  her  once — it  boots  not  how — 
By  wrong  or  silence, — anything  that  tells 
A  change  has  come  upon  your  tenderness, — 
And  there  is  not  a  feeling  out  of  Heaven 
Her  pride  o'ermastereth  not. 

She  went  her  way  with  a  strong  step  and  slow, 
Her  pressed  lip  arched,  and  her  clear  eye  undimnied, 
As  if  it  were  a  diamond,  and  her  form 
Borne  proudly  up,  as  if  her  heart  breathed  through. 
Her  child  kejit  on  in  silence,  though  she  jiressed 
His  hand  till  it  was  pained ;  for  he  had  read 
The  dark  look  of  his  mother,  and  the  seed 
Of  a  stern  nation  had  been  breathed  upon. 
The  morning  passed,  and  Asia's  sun  rode  up 
In  the  clear  heaven,  and  every  beam  was  heat. 
The  cattle  of  the  hills  were  In  the  shade. 
And  the  bright  plumage  of  the  Orient  lay 
On  beating  bosoms  in  her  spicy  trees. 
It  was  an  hour  of  rest !  but  Hagar  found 
No  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  and  on 
She  kept  her  weary  way,  until  the  boy 
Ilnng  down  his  head,  and  opened  his  parched  lips 
For  water ;  but  she  could  not  give  it  him. 
She  laid  him  down  beneath  the  sultry  sky,  — 
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For  it  was  better  than  the  close,  hot  breath 

Of  the  thick  pines, — and  tried  to  comfort  him ; 

But  he  was  sore  athirst,  iuid  his  blue  eyes 

Were  dim  and  blood-shot,  and  he  could  not  know 

Why  God  denied  him  water  in  the  wiid. 

She  sat  a  little  longer,  and  he  grew 

Ghastly  and  faint,  as  if  he  would  have  died. 

It  was  too  much  for  her.    She  lifted  him, 

And  bore  him  further  on,  and  laid  his  head 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  desert  siirub ; 

And,  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away 

And  sat  to  watch,  where  he  could  see  her  not, 

Till  he  should  die ;  and,  waiching  him,  she  mourned; — 

"  God  stay  thee  in  thine  agony,  my  boy  J 
I  cannot  see  thee  die;  I  cannot  brook 

Upon  thy  brow  to  look. 
And  see  death  settle  on  my  cradle  joy. 
How  have  I  drunk  the  liglit  of  thy  blue  eye! 

And  could  I  see  thee  die  ? 

"  I  did  not  dream  of  this  when  tliou  waist  straying. 
Like  an  unbound  gazelle,  among  the  flowers; 

Or  wiling  the  soft  hours 
By  the  rich  gush  of  water-sources  playing, 
Then  sinking  weary  to  thy  smiling  sleep, 

So  beautiful  and  deep. 

"Oh,  no  J  and  when  I  watched  by  thee  the  while. 
And  saw  thy  bright  lip  curling  in  thy  dream. 

And  thought  of  the  dark  stream 
In  my  own  land  of  Egypt,  the  far  Nile, 
How  prayed  I  that  my  father's  land  might  be 

An  heritj^e  for  thee! 
"And  now  the  grave  for  its  cold  breast  hath  won  thee! 
And  thy  white,  delicate  limbs  the  earth  will  press; 

And,  oh  !  my  last  caress 
Must  feel  thee  cold ;  for  a  chill  hand  is  on  thee. 
How  can  I  leave  my  boy,  so  pillowed  there 

Upon  his  clustering  hair!" 

She  stood  beside  the  well  her  God  had  givea 
To  gnsh  in  that  deep  wilderness,  and  bathed 
The  forehead  of  her  child  until  he  laughed 
In  his  reviving  happiness,  and  lisped 
His  infant  thought  of  gladness  at  the  sight      • 
Of  the  cool  plashing  of  his  mother's  hand- 
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EXTRACT    FROM    BLAINE'S    ORATION     ON 
JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 

Lelivered  in  the  city  ofWasbington, — ^Monday,  February  SiVth,  1SS2. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  second,  tha  Presi- 
dent was  a  contented  and  happy  man — not  in  an  ordinary 
degree,  but  joyfully,  almost  boyishly  happy.  On  his  way 
to  the  railroad  station,  to  which  he  drove  slowly,  in  con- 
scious enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  morning,  wi^h  an  un- 
wonted sense  of  leisure  and  keen  anticipation  of  pleasure, 
his  talk  was  all  in  the  grateful  and  gratulatory  vein.  lie 
felt  that  after  four  months  of  trial  his  administration  Vi'as 
strong  in  its  grasp  of  affairs,  strong  in  popular  favor  and 
destined  to  grow  stronger;  that  grave  difficulties  con- 
fronting him  at  his  inauguration  had  been  safely  passed ; 
that  trouble  lay  behuid  him  and  not  before  him ;  that  he 
was  soon  to  meet  the  wife  whom  he  loved,  now  recover- 
ing from  an  illness  which  had  but  lately  disquieted  and 
at  times  almost  unnerved  him  ;  that  he  was  going  to  his 
Alma  Mater  to  renew  the  most  cheerful  associations  of  his 
young  manhood  and  to  exchange  greetings  with  those 
whose  deepening  interest  had  followed  every  step  of  his 
upward  progress  from  the  day  he  entered  upon  his  col- 
lege course  until  he  had  attained  the  loftiest  elevation  in 
the  gift  of  his  countrymen. 

Surely,  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from  the  honors  or 
triumphs  of  this  world,  on  that  quiet  July  morning  James 
A.  Garfield  may  well  have  been  a  happy  man.  No  fore- 
boding of  evil  haunted  him ;  no  slightest  premonition  of 
danger  clouded  his  sky.  His  terrible  fate  was  upon  him 
in  an  instant.  One  moment  he  stood  erect,  strong,  confi- 
dent in  the  years  stretching  peacefully  out  before  him. 
The  next  he  lay  wounded,  bleeding,  helpless,  doomed  to 
weary  weeks  of  torture,  to  silence  and  the  grave. 

Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death.  For 
no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wicked- 
ness, by  the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrust  from  the 
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full  tide  of  tliis  world's  interest,  from  its  hopes,  its  aspi- 
rations, its  victories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death — 
and  he  did  not  quail.  Not  alone  for  the  one  short  mo- 
ment in  which,  stunned  and  dazed,  he  could  give  up  life 
hardly  aware  of  h's  relinquishment,  but  through  days  of 
deadly  languor,  through  weeks  of  agony,  that  was  not  less 
agony  because  silently  borne,  with  clear  sight  and  calm 
courage  he  looked  into  his  open  grave.  What  blight  and 
ruin  met  his  anguished  eyes  whose  lips  may  tell — what 
brilliant,  broken  plans,  what  baiEed,  high  ambitions,  what 
sundering  of  strong,  warm,  manhood's  friendships,  what 
bitter  rending  of  sweet  household  ties!  Behind  him  a 
proud  expectant  nation;  a  great  host  of  sustaining  friends  ; 
a  cherished  and  happy  mother,  wearing  the  full,  rich  hon- 
ors of  her  early  toil  and  tears;  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
whose  whole  life  lay  in  his ;  the  little  boys  not  yet  emerged 
from  childhood's  day  of  frolic ;  the  fair  young  daughter ; 
the  sturdy  sons  just  springing  iato  closest  companion- 
ship, claiming  every  day  and  every  day  rewarding  a 
father's  love  and  care;  and  in  his  heart  the  eager,  re- 
joicing power  to  meet  all  demands.  Before  him,  desolation 
and  great  darkness !  And  his  soul  was  not  shaken.  Plis 
countrymen  were  thrilled  with  instant,  profound  and 
universal  sympathy.  IMasterful  in  his  mortal  weakness, 
he  became  the  centre  of  a  nation's  love,  enshrined  in  the 
prayers  of  a  world.  But  all  the  love  and  all  the  sympathy 
could  not  share  with  him  his  suffering.  He  trod  the 
winepress  alone.  "With  unfaltering  front  he  faced  death. 
With  unfailing  tenderness  he  took  leave  of  life.  Above 
the  demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin's  bullet  he  heard  the 
voice  of  God.  With  simple  resignation  he  bowed  to  the 
Divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near  his  early  craving  for  the  sea  re- 
turned. The  stately  mansion  of  power  had  been  to  him 
the  wearisome  hospital  of  pain,  and  he  begged  to  be  taken 
from  its  prison  walls,  from  its  oppressive,  stifling  air,  from 
its  homelessness  and  its  hopelessness.  Gently,  silently, 
Ge* 
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the  love  of  a  great  people  bore  the  pale  sufferer  to  the 
longed-for  healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  God 
should  will,  within  sight  of  its  heaving  billows,  within 
sound  of  its  manifold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered  face 
tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze  he  looked  out  wist- 
fully upon  the  ocean's  changing  wonders ;  on  its  far  sails, 
whitening  in  the  morning  light;  on  its  restless  waves, 
rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  beneath  the  noonday 
sun ;  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening,  arching  low  to  the  ho- 
rizon ;  on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars. 
Lst  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning 
which  only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul  may  know.  Let  us 
believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world  he  heard 
the  great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore,  and  felt  al- 
ready upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal 
morning. 


A  SMOOTH  DAY.— Joe  Jot,  Jr. 

We  walked  along  that  slippery  street, 

Maliiida  Ann  and  I; 
Of  all  the  thonsands  that  we'd  meet 

None  were  so  blest  as  I. 
Her  ringing  laugh  was  very  smooth; 

No  smoother  had  I  known, 
And  I  was  sliclced  up  in  my  best — 

The  slickest  man  in  town. 

Smooth  was  the  way  of  life  to  me 

As  we  walked  smoothly  on ; 
Her  gentle  fingers  grasped  my  arm— 

I  thought  I  weighed  a  ton. 
So  gently  did  we  glide  along 

I  hardly  marked  the  way  ; 
Her  tones  were  polished  and  refined— 

Our  conversation  gay. 

They  skid  we  were  a  happy  pair. 

So  fnll  of  life  and  youth, 
Whose  path  through  all  the  years  to  come 

Should  be  most  smoothly  smooth. 
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I  never  made  a  slip  of  tongue 

In  all  I  had  to  say; 
My  feet  seemed  light  as  if  they  wore 

Light  slippers  on  that  day. 
I  fondly  gazed  on  that  smooth  cheek 

With  smoothly  glancing  eyes, 
And  wished  my  Lopes  would  not  slip  up 

Of  making  her  my  prize. 
How  proudly  did  I  walk  along 

As  one  of  higher  birth 
Until  I  struck  a  patch  of  ice 

And  then  I  left  the  earth- 
Just  for  one  second.     Had  T  stayed 

In  space  all  had  been  well: 
I  had  slipped  up  and  must  come  down. 

And  thus,  of  course,  I  fell. 
Oh,  slipperiest  slide  that  ever  was! 

'Twas  a  fell  stroke  to  me; 
The  gentle  maiden  shared  my  fate. 

For  also  down  came  she. 
Oh,  slippery  day,  slip  off  my  mind! 

Slide,  glide  from  memory  1 
Fade,  fade  into  oblivion 

And  no  more  torture  me! 
That  day  saw  all  my  fond  hojoes  slip,' 

And  all  my  gladness  glide, 
Because  that  maiden  madly  rose 

And — well,  she  let  me  slide. 


lU'  THE  HARBOE.— Geohge  E.  Sims. 

Go  Tor  a  sail  this  mornin'? — This  way,  yer  honor,  please. 
M''eather  about?  Lor'  bless  you!  only  a  pleasant  breeze. 
My  boat's  that  there  in  the  harbor,  and  the  man  aboard's 

my  mate. 
Jump  in,  and  I'll  row  you  out,  sir ;  that's  her,  the  Crazy  Kate. 

Queer  name  for  a  boat,  you  fancy;  well,  so  it  is,  may  be, 
But  Crazy  Kate  and  her  story's  the  talk  o'  the  place  you  see; 
And  me  and  my  pardner  knowed  her, — knowed  her  all  her 

life; 
We  was  both  on  us  asked  to  the  weddin'  when  she  was 

made  a  wife. 
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Her  as  our  boat's  named  arter  was  famous  far  and  wide; 

For  years  in  all  winds  and  weathers  she  haunted  the  har- 
bor side, 

With  her  great  wild  eyes  a-starin'  and  a-strainin'  across  the 
waves, 

Waitin'  for  what  can't  happen  till  the  dead  come  out  o'  their 
graves. 

She  was  married  to  young  Ned  Garling,  a  big,  brown  fisher- 
lad  ; 

One  week  a  bride,  and  the  next  one  a  sailor's  widow — and 
mad. 

They  were  married  one  fearful  winter  as  widowed  many  a 
wife ; 

He'd  a  smile  for  all  the  lasses ;  but  she'd  loved  him  all  her 
life. 

A  roUickin',  gay  young  fellow,  we  thought  her  too  good  for 

him; 
He'd  been  a  bit  wild  and  careless — but,  married  all  taut  and 

trim. 
We  thought  as  he'd  mend  his  manners  when  he  won  the 

village  prize. 
And  carried  her  off  in  triumph  before  many  a  rivi^l's  eyes. 

But  one  week  wed  and  they  parted ;  he  went  with  the  fish- 
er fleet, — 

With  the  men  who  must  brave  the  tempest  that  the  women 
and  bairns  may  eat; 

It's  a  rough  long  life  o'  partin's  is  the  life  o'  the  fisher  folk, 

And  there's  nevera  winter  passes  but  some  good  wife's  heart 
is  broke. 

We've  a  sayin'  among  us  sea  folk  as  few  on  us  dies  in  bod  ; 
Walk  through  our  little  churchyard,  and  read  the  tale  of 

onr  dead ; 
It's  mostly  the  bairns  and  the  women  as  is  restin'  under  the 

turf, 
For  half  o'  the  men  sleep  yonder  under  the  rollin'  surf. 

The  night  Kate  lost  her  husband  was  the  night  o'  the  fear- 
ful gale. 

She'd  stood  on  the  shore  that  mornin',  and  had  watched  the 
tiny  sail 

As  it  faded  away  in  the  distance,  bound  for  the  coast  of 
France, 

And  the  fierce  wind  bore  it  swiftly  away  from  her  anxious 
glance. 
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The  boats  that  had  sailed  that  moriiin'  with  the  fleet  were 

lialf  a  si^ore, 
And  never  a  soul  among  'em  came  back  to  the  English  shore. 
There  was  wringin'  o'  hands  and  moaniu',  and  when  thej 

spoke  o'  the  dead 
For  many  a  long  day  after  the  women's  eyes  were  red. 

Kate  heard  it  as  soon  as  any,— the  fate  of  her  fisher  lad,— 
But  her  eyes  were  wild  and  tearless ;  she  went  blowly  ancj 

surely  mad. 
"He  isn't  drowned,"  she  would  murmur;  "he  will  comfr 

again  some  day," 
And  her  lips  shaped  the  self-same  story  as  the  long  years 

crept  away. 

Spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  in  the  fiercest  winter  gale, 
Would  Crazy  Kate  stand  watchin'  for  the  gli&t  of  a  far-oS 

saiv; 
Stand  by  the  hour  together,  and  murmur  her  husband's 

name; 
For  twenty  years  she  watched  there,  for  the  hjat  that  never 

came. 

She  counted  the  years  as  nothin' ;  the  shock  that  had  sent 

her  mad 
Had  left  her  love  forever,  a  brave,  young,  handsome  lad. 
She  thought  one  day  she  should  see  him,  just  as  he  said 

good-by 
Wheu  he  leaped  in  his  boat  and  vanished,  where  the  waters 

touched  the  sky. 

She  was  but  a  lass  when  it  happened; — the  last  time  I  saw 

her  there, 
The  first  faint  streaks  o'  silver  had  come  in  her  jet-black 

hair: 
And  then  a  miracle  happened,— her  mad,  weird  words  came 

right, 
For  the  fisher  lad  came  ashore,  sir,  one  wild  and  stormy 

night. 
We  were  all  of  us  watchin',  waltin,  for  at  dusk  we  heard  a  cry, 
A  far-ofi'  cry,  round  the  headland,  and  strained  was  every 

eye, — 
Strained  through  the  deepenin'  darkness,  and  a  boat  was 

ready  to  mau. 
When,  ail  of  a  sudden,  a  woman  down  to  the  surf-line  ran. 

'Twas  Crnzy  Kate.    In  a  moment,  before  what  she  meant 

was  known. 
The  boat  was  out  in  the  tempest— and  she  w.is  i.i  it  .Tione. 
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She  was  out  of  sight  in  a  second— but  over  the  sea  came  a 

sound, 
The  voice  of  a  woman  cryin'  that  her  long-lost  love  was 

found. 

A  miracle,  sir;  for  the  woman  came  back  through  the  ragin' 

storm. 
And  there  in  the  boat  beside  her  was  lyin'  a  lifeless  form. 
She  leapt  to  the  beach  and  staggered,  cryin',  "  Speak  to  me, 

husband,  Ned!" 
And  the  light  of  our  lifted  lanterns  flashed  on  the  face  o' 

the  dead. 
It  was  him  as  had  sailed  away,  sir,  a  miracle  sure  it  seemed. 
We  looked  at  the  lad,  and  knowed  him,  and  fancied  we  must 

ha'  dreamed. 
It  was  twenty  years  since  we'd  seen  him, — since  Kate,  poor 

soul,  went  mad, 
But  tliere  in  the  boat  that  evenin'  lay  the  same  brown,  hand- 
some lad. 
Gently  we  took  her  from  him — for  she  moaned  that  he  was 

dead ; 
We  carried  him  to  a  cottage,  and  we  laid  him  on  a  bed; 
But  Kate  came  pushin'  her  way  through,  and  she  clasped 

the  .lifeless  clay, 
And  we  hadn't  the  heart  to  hurt  her,  so  we  couldn't  tear  her 

away. 

The  news  of  the  miracle  traveled,  and  folks  came  fj.r  and 
near. 

And  the  women  talked  of  spectres,  it  had  given  'em  quite 
a  skeer; 

And  the  par«on  he  came  with  the  doctor  down  to  the  cot- 
tage, quick — 

They  thought  as  us  sea-folks'  fancy  had  played  our  eyes  a 
trick. 

But  the  parson,  who'd  known  Kate's  husband,  as  had  mar- 
ried 'era  in  the  church, 

When  he  seed  the  dead  lad's  features  he  gave  quite  a  sud- 
den lurch, 

And  his  face  was  as  white  as  linen,  for  a  moment  it  struck 
him  dumb; 

I  half  expected  he'd  tell  us  as  the  Judgment  Day  was  come. 

The  Judgment  Day,  when  the  ocean,  they  say,  'nil  give  up 

its  dead ; 
Wliat  else  meant  those  unchanged  features,  though  twenty 

years  had  sped? 

«  *  «  •  « 
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That  night,  with  her  arms  around  him.  the  poor  mad  woman 

died, 
And  here  in  our  village  church-yard  we  buried  'em  side  by 

side. 

'Twas  the  shock,  they  said,  as  killed  her, — the  shock  o'  seein' 

him  dead. 
The  story  got  in  the  papers,  and  far  and  near  it  spread; 
And  some  only  half  believed  it — I  know  what  you'd  say,  sir  j 

wait — 
Wait  till  you  hear  the  finish  o'  this  story  o'  Crazy  Kate. 

It  was  all  explained  one  mornin'  as  clear  as  the  light  o'  day, 
And,  when  we  kuowed,  we  were  happy  to  think  as  she'd 

passed  away. 
As  she  died  with  her  arms  around  him,  her  lips  on  the  lips 

o'  the  dead — 
Believin'  the  face  she  looked  on  was  the  face  o'  the  man 

she'd  wed. 

But  the  man  she'd  wed  was  a  villain,  and  that  she  never 

knew — 
He  hadn't  been  drowned  in  the  tempest;  he  only  of  all  the 

crew 
Was  saved  by  a  French  ship  cruising,  and  carried  ashore, 

and  there 
Was  nursed  to  life  by  a  woman,— a  French  girl,  young  and 

fair. 

Ho  fell  in  love  with  the  woman — this  dare-devil,  heartless 

Ned, 
And  married  her,  thinkin'  the  other  had  given  him  up  for 

dead. 
lie  was  never  the  man— and  we'd  said  so— foralovni  lass 

like  Kate;  .„,,,, 

But  he  mifrhtn't  ha'  done  what  he  did,  sir,  if  he  d  known 

of  her  cruel  fate. 
'Twas  his  son  by  the  foreign  woman,  his  image  in  build  and 

fixce, 
Whose  lugger  the  storm  had  driven  to  his  fathers  native 

'Twas  his 'son  who  had  come  like  a  phantom  out  of  the  long 

On  t'he"  spot  where  Kate  had  suffered,  God's  hand  struck 

Ned  the  blow. 
We  learned  it  all  from  the  parson  when  Ned  came  over  the 

In  pparr-h  of  the  son  he  worshipped— and  he  found  two 
fresh- made  graves. 
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D.ing!  what  was  that?    Sit  steady!    Rowed  right  into  you, 

mate? 
I  forgot  where  I  was  for  a  moment — I  was  tellin'  the  geut 

about  Kate. 


THE  QUEEN  OP  PRUSSIA'S  RIDE.— A.  L.  A.  Smith. 

At  the  battle  of  Jena,  AvJieti  the  Prussian  army  was  routed,  the  Queen,  monnt- 
ed  on  a  superb  charger,  reuiaiued  on  the  field  attended  by  three  or  four  of  her 
escort.  A  band  of  hussars  seeing  her,  rushed  forward  at  full  gallop,  and  with 
drawn  swords  dispersed  the  little  group,  and  pursued  her  all  the  way  to  Wei- 
mar. Had  not  the  horse  which  her  Majesty  rode  possessed  the  fleetneas  of  a  stag, 
the  fair  Queen  would  infallibly  have  been  captured. 

Pair  Queen,  away !    To  thy  charger  speak — ' 
A  band  of  hussars  tliy  capture  seek. 
Oh,  haste!  escape!  they  are  riding  this  way. 
Speak — speak  to  thy  charger  without  delay ; 

They're  nigh. 
Behold  !    They  come  at  a  break-neck  pace, 
A  smile  triumphant  illumes  each  face. 
Queen  of  the  Prussians,  now  for  a  race. 

To  Weimar  for  safety — fly ! 

She  turned,  and  her  steed  witha  furious  dash- 
Over  the  field  like  the  lightning's  flash — 

Fled. 
Away,  lilve  an  arrow  from  steel  cross-bow, 
Over  hill  and  dale  in  the  sun's  fierce  glow, 
The  Queen  and  her  enemies  thundering  go. 

On  toward  Weimar  they  sped. 

The  royal  courser  is  swift  and  brave, 
And  his  royal  rider  he  strives  to  save — • 

But  no! 
"  Vive  Vempereur!"  rings  sharp  and  clear ; 
She  turns  and  is  startled  to  see  thom  so  near, 
Then  softly  speaks  in  her  charger's  ear 

And  away  he  bounds  like  a  roe. 

He  speeds  as  though  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
Tlie  Queen's  pursuers  are  left  behind. 

No  more 
She  fears,  though  each  trooper  grasps  his  reins, 
Stands  up  in  his  stirrups,  strikes  spurs  and  strains, 
Por  ride  as  Ihey  may,  her  steed  still  gaius 

And  Weimar  is  just  before. 
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Safe!    The  clatter  now  fainter  grows; 
She  sees  in  the  distance  iier  laboring  foes, 
The  gates  of  the  fortress  stand  open  wide 
To  welcome  tlie  German  nation's  bride 

80  dear. 
With  gallop  and  dash,  into  Weimar  she  goes, 
And  the  gates  at  once  on  her  enemies  close. 
Give  thanlss,  give  thanlts!    She  is  safe  with  those 

Who  hail  her  with  cheer  on  cheer! 

—St.  Nicholas. 


THOU  CANST  NOT  FORGET. 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  a  young  lady  in  -Virginia  and  was  addressed 
to  lier  lover  whose  alldction  lur  liur  IhicI  grown  cold. 

Thou  canst  not  forget  me,  for  memory  will  fling 

Her  light  o'er  oblivion's  davit  sea; 
And  wherever  thou  roamest  a  something  will  cling 

To  thy  bosom  that  whispers  of  mo. 
Though  the  chords  of  thy  spirit  I  never  may  sweep. 

Of  my  touch  they'll  retain  a  soft  thrill, 
Like  the  low  nndertone  of  the  murmuring  deep 

When  the  wind  that  has  stirred  it  is  still. 

The  love  that  is  kept  in  the  beauty  of  trust, 

Cannot  pass  like  the  foam  from  tlie  seas. 
Or  a  mark  that  the  finger  hath  made  in  the  dust, 

When  'tis  swept  by  the  breath  of  the  breeze. 
They  tell  me  my  love  thou  wilt  calmly  resign. 

Yet  I  ever,  while  listening  to  them, 
Will  sigh  for  the  heart  that  was  linked  unto  mine 

As  a  rosebud  is  linked  to  its  stem. 

Thou  canst  not  forget  me!     Too  long  hast  thou  flung 

Thy  spirit's  soft  pinions  o'er  mine; 
Too  deep  was  the  promise  that  round  my  lips  clung, 

•   As  they  softly  responded  to  thine. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  twilight,  beneath  the  blue  sky, 

My  presence  will  mantle  thy  soul, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  will  rush  to  thine  eye, 

Too  deep  for  thy  manhood's  control. 
Thou  mayst  go  to  the  island  of  beauty  and  fame. 

Far,  far  from  the  "  Land  of  the  Free ;" 
Yet  each  wind  that  floats  round  thee  will  whisper  a  name 

That  is  softer  than  music  to  thee. 
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And  when  round  thee  darkly  misfortunes  shall  crowd, 
Thou'lt  think,  like  the  beautiful  form 

Of  the  rainbow  that  arches  the  thick  tempest  cloud. 
My  love  would  have  lightened  the  storm. 

Thou  canst  not  forget  me!    The  passion  that  dwelt 

In  thy  bosom  will  slumbering  lie, 
In  the  memory  of  all  tliou  hast  murmured  and  felt 

The  thought  of  me  never  can  die. 
Thou  mayst  turn  to  another,  and  wish  to  forget, 

But  the  wish  will  not  bring  thee  repose; 
For,  oh !  thou  wilt  find  that  the  thorns  of  regret 

Were  but  hid  by  the  leaves  of  the  rose. 


A  HORSE-CAK  INCIDENT.— B.  P.  Shillabee. 

No  matter  what  horse-car,  but  it  happened  that  I  had 
to  go  a  mile  or  two,  and  held  up  my  cane  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  driver  or  the  conductor  of  one  of  them, 
which  I  did  after  some  difficulty.     I  got  in. 

There  were  the  usual  passengers  in  the  car, — the  re- 
spectable people  going  out  of  town,  who  were  reading  the 
last  editions  of  the  papers,  the  women  who  had  been  shop- 
ping, the  servant  girls  who  had  been  in  to  visit  their 
friends,  feeling  no  interest  in  one  another,  and  all  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  reflections,  as  I  was.  I  was  thinking 
seriously,  when — my  eye  was  attracted  by  some  glittering 
object  on  the  floor,  beneath  the  opposite  seat. 

Of  course  everybody  is  attracted  by  glitter.  A  pieccT 
of  glass  in  the  moonlight  may  be  a  diamond,  and  show 
is  far  ahead  of  substance  in  influencing  men,  from  the  il- 
lusion which  affects  short-sighted  vision.  Thus  this  glit- 
tering object.  What  was  it? — a  diamond  pin  dropped 
by  a  former  passenger?  No,  it  could  not  be  this,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  be  round,  and  bigger  -than  a  pin 
stone  could  be.  Could  it  be  a  bracelet  ?  No,  for  it  was 
too  small.  I  directed  my  gaze  more  earnestly  towards  it 
in  my  doubt,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  quarter,  bright  and 
sparkling  with  the  freshness  of  new  mint  about  it,  so  it 
sucmcd. 
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This  I  determined  to  make  mine  at  the  first  chance, 
for  a  woman  was  sitting  very  near  it,  and  I  dreaded  any 
confiision  I  might  cause  by  a  sudden  plunge,  through 
the  motion  of  the  cars ;  so,  whistling  at  a  low  loreath,  as 
if  indifferent,  but  keeping  my  eye  upon  the  prize,  I  await- 
ed the  opportunity  that  should  insure  me  the  coveted 
treasure.  It  soon  came :  the  bell  rang,  and  the  lady  op- 
posite, with  her  arms  full  of  bundles,  walked  out,  leaving 
the  object  of  my  ardent  regard  more  distinctly  in  view. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  in  the  car  had  an  eye  on 
that  quarter,  which  I  felt  was  mine  by  right  of  discovery, 
and  which  I  was  determined  to  have. 

As  the  coaqji  started  I  rose  and  fairly  tumbled  over 
into  the  just-vacated  seat,  taking  care  to  drop  in  such  a 
way  as  to  screen  the  glittering  bait.  I  looked  at  my  fel- 
low passengers,  and  found  that  all  were  staring  at  me, 
as  though  they  were  reading  my  secret.  The  conductor 
had  come  inside  the  door,  and  was  looking  at  me,  and  a 
heavy  gentleman  on  the  same  seat  with  me  leaned  far 
out  on  his  cane,  so  that  he  could  take  in  my  whole  per- 
son with  his  glance,  as  though  I  were  a  piece  of  property 
on  which  he  had  to  estimate.  I  felt  my  face  burn,  and 
a  general  discomfort  seized  me,  as  a  man  sometimes  feels 
when  he  has  done  a  wrong  or  a  foolish  act ;  though  I 
couldn't  think  the  act  I  was  about  to  perform  was  wrong, 
and  no  one  could  say  it  was  foolish  in  one  to  try  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  At  length  I  stooped 
down  as  if  to  adjust  something  about  my  boot,  and  slipped 
the  object  of  my  solicitude  into  my  hand,  unseen,  as  I 
believed. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  conductor. 

"What's  what?"  said  I,  with  affected  smartness. 

"What  you  just  found,"  he  persisted. 

"I  was  pulling  my  pants  down  over  my  boot,"  I  pre- 
varicated. 

"That's  all  humbug,"  said  he;  "you  found  somethmg 

in  the  car,  and  it  belongs  to  the  company." 

2* 
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"Prove  that  I  found  anything,"  said  I,  angrily. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  voice  Df  the  big  man  who  was 
leaning  on  his  cane,  still  looking  at  me,  "  it  is  as  bad  to 
li3  about  a  thing  as  it  is  to  steal.  I  saw  you  pick  some- 
taing  up,  and  to  me  it  had  the  appearance  of  money." 
He  struck  his  cane  on  the  floor  as  he  spoke,  and  grasped 
it  firmer,  as  if  to  clinch  his  remark. 

"Yes,"  said  the  conductor;  "and  we  don't  want  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  here,  and  what's  more,  we  won't  have  it; 
80  hand  over." 

"My  fine  fellow,"  said  I,  prepared  for  a  crisis,  "I  know 
my  rights,  and,  without  admitting  that  I  have  found  any- 
thing, I  contend  that  if  I  had,  in  this  public  conveyance, 
which  is  as  public  as  the  street  to  him  who  pays  for  a  ride 
in  it,  that  which  I  find  in  it  is  mine  after  I  have  made 
due  endeavor  to  find  out  its  ov/ner.  Money  being  an  ar- 
ticle impossible  to  identify  unless  it  is  marked,  if  I  had 
found  it,  it  would  have  been  mine — according  to  Whately, 
Lycurgus,  and  Moses." 

" Hang  your  authorities,"  said  he ;  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  'em,  but  this  I  know, — that  money  belongs 
to  this  Horse  Railroad  Company,  and  I'll  have  it.  Ain't 
I  right,  Mr.  Diggs?"  addressing  a  gentleman  with  glasses 
on,  reading  the  Journal. 

"  I  think  you  are,"  replied  he,  looking  at  me  over  the 
top  of  his  spectacles,  as  though  he  were  shooting  from  be- 
hind a  breastwork ;  "  I  think  the  pint  is  clear,  and  that 
it  belongs  to  the  company  to  advertise  it  and  find  out 
the  owner." 

"Well,"  I  put  in,  "suppose  they  don't  find  the  owner; 
who  has  it?" 

'■The  company,  I  should  think,"  said  he,  folding  his 
paper  preparatory  to  getting  out. 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  conductor,  taking  up  the  thread 
as  he  put  the  passenger  down  •  "  and  now  I  want  that 
money."     He  looked  ugly. 

"What  money?"  I  queried. 
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"The  money  you  picked  up  on  the  floor." 
I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  place  of  considerable  difficulty, 
involving  a  row  on  one  side  and  imputation  of  villainy 
on  the  other,  and  studied  how  to  escape. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if,  in  spite  of  the  authorities  I  have 
quoted,  you  insist  upon  my  giving  this  up  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand, — the  value  of  which  I  do  not  know, — I  shall 
protest  against  your  act,  and  hold  the  company  respon- 
sible." 

"  Responsible  be  blowed,"  said  he,  severely;  "shell  out." 
The  people  in  the  car  were  much  excited.  The  fat 
man  had  risen  up,  though  still  in  sitting  position,  and 
balanced  himself  upon  his  toes  to  get  a  better  view.  I 
unclosed  my  hand  and  deposited  in  the  conductor's  a 
round  piece  of  tin  that  had  been  punched  out  by  some 
tinman  and  hammered  smooth,  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  money! 

The  disappointment  of  every  one  was  intense.  The 
conductor  intimated  that  if  he  met  me  in  society  he  would 
give  me  my  money's  worth,  the  fat  man  muttered  some- 
thing about  my  being  an  "  imposture,"  several  lady  pas- 
sengers looked  bluely  at  me,  and  only  one  laughed  heart- 
ily at  the  whole  affair,  as  I  did.    It  was  a  queer  incident. 


MAIN  HAZTR  HUN.— M.  E.  Winslow. 
A  Legend  of  Chandra. 

Tlie  following  etory  was  told  to  an  American  missionary  by  a  shepherd  lad, 
wVio  thus  accounted  for  tlie  origin  of  a  pnro  stream  which  rises  on  t.lio  lirow  n{ 
a  high  hill  and  thence  flows  downward  to  fertilize  tlie  valley  of  Chandra.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  "Ma.in  Uazir  nun"  is  Here  am  I. 

No  rain,  no  rain ;  the  long,  hot  hours  rolled  by, 

Low  hung  the  fiery  sun-god  in  the  sky, 

The  parched  leaves  quivering  clung;  the  crisp  brown  grass 

Alons  the  dusty  road  where  all  men  pass 

Fell  back  despairing  of  a  cooling  breath. 

And  wrought  the  starving  cattle  only  death. 

No  fruit,  no  flowers,  no  perfume  on  the  air; 

With  baleful  magic  and  relentless  glare 
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irom  morn  till  eve  the  hateful  sunlight  fell 
On  silent  fountain  and  exhausted  well ; 
No  streamlet  plashed  the  dull  dark  pebbles  o'er; 
The  shrunken  river  washed  its  banks  no  more. 
The  beasts  in  dumb  endurance  faintly  sank 
Beside  the  fountain  where  of  old  they  drank, 
AVhile  man,  more  bitter,  scanned  the  brazen  sky, 
And  muttering  curses,  turned  away  to  die. 

But  where  the  cool  acacias  lightly  swayed 
Above  the  marble  pavements,  dwelt  a  maid 
White  as  the  snow,  as  sweet  June  roses  red, 
With  night's  dark  plumelets  on  her  graceful  head. 
No  drought  or  dearth  reai;hed  Rd,ui ;  day  by  day 
Slaves  traversed  deserts  at  her  feet  to  lay 
The  luscious  fruitage  of  a  happier  clime, 
Or  vied  with  mountain  antelopes  to  climb 
To  where  pure,  limpid  waters  poured  their  tide 
From  dark  rock  caverns  in  Himalaya's  side. 
Fresh  sherbets  cooled  by  fleecy  mountain  snow 
Slept  in  the  ruby  goblet's  liquid  glow; 
Birds  sang  upon  their  golden  perches  free 
As  when  they  joined  the  forest  minstrelsy. 
A  score  of  slaves  from  morning  until  night 
Drew  the  silk  cords  wliich  moved  the  fans  aright. 
Another  score  from  silver  vessels  played 
Cool  streams  upon  the  pavement  in  the  shade. 
Quick  growing  vines  around  white  pillars  clung, 
And  curtaining  webs  of  lightest  tracery  hung, 
And  perfume  of  the  Indies,  faint  and  rare, 
Floated  at  nightfall  on  the  silent  air 
To  fan  the  slumber  of  this  princess  fair. 

"What  brought  the  messenger?"  the  princess  said 
One  morn,  while  braiding  seed-pearls  with  her  maid. 

"  But  heavy  tidings,  lady,  such  as  be 

Not  meet  to  give  to  bright  ones  like  to  thee. 

No  bird  of  evil  omen  droops  its  wing 

Where  Chandra's  bright-plumed  birdlet  lives  to  sing." 

"Nay,  but  I  bid  thee  tell  me,  I  vnll  know. 

Barest  thou  answer  to  thy  mistress  so? 

What  but  a  painted  bauble  to  a  king 

A  crown  that  cannot  full  obedience  bring? 

This  pearl-wrought  chaplet  on  my  head  I  lay, 

And  what  the  tidings  are  I  bid  thee  say," 
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"  Well,  princess,  since  thou  wilt,  thy  people  die 

Like  sheep  beneath  this  brazen,  fiery  sky; 

The  herds  lie  rotting  on  the  highway-side, 

Unburied  where  with  thirst  they  fell  and  died; 

The  blasted  crops  like  spectres  cut  the  air; 

The  rain-god  heareth  not  the  people's  prayer; 

Ruin  and  death  stalk  gauntly  everywhere. 

Last  night,  wiien  you,  were  sleeping  cool  and  still. 

At  Sharda's  cottage  underneath  the  hill 

Death  came  and  stretched  his  long  arms  lean  and  pale 

To  grasp  the  sweetest  wild  flower  of  the  vale : 

This  morn  the  warrior  Murtan,  by  whose  might 

Thine  arms  were  victor  oft  in  deadly  fight, 

Fell  lifeless  on  the  road,  the  people  say, 

And  none  has  strength  to  bear  his  corpse  away." 

"But  why,  why,  why!"  the  wondering  princess  cried, 
"Do  they  not  send  to  the  far  mountain-side, 
Bring  thence  the  waters,  sparkling,  pure,  and  free, 
As  they  are  brought  by  day  and  night  to  me?" 

"Ah,  lady,  all  are  not  princesses;  know 
Much  gold  and  jewels  make  thy  fountains  flow; 
The  way  is  long,  spent  is  the  people's  store, 
Their  ruined  crops  forbid  their  hopes  of  more." 

Long  hours  that  night  the  princess  waking  lay, 
Un  visited  by  sleep  till  break  of  day; 
When  morning  dawned  a  queenly  grandeur,  new 
To  all  that  saw  it,  on  the  maiden  grew. 
Mingled  with  sadness;   and  a  mute  surprise 
Spoke  in  the  soundless  depths  of  her  dark  eyes. 
The  vizier,  summoned  to  his  mistress,  came, 
While  yet  the  East  with  sunrise  was  aflame. 

"Say,  wisest  counsellor,  if  say  thou  may, 
What  can  my  people's  miseries  allay? 
Shame  on  a  monarch  who  shall  dance  and  sing, 
Her  subjects  perishing!  and  base  the  king 
Who  doth  in  slumber's  arms  securely  lie. 
Nor  heeds  his  sufiering  children  when  they  cryl 
Behold  my  water-jars,  my  fountains  clear, 
Bid  the  men  come  and  fill  their  vessels  here. 
Let  my  slaves  carry  fruit  and  flowers  down. 
And  honey-cakes  to  feed  the  starving  town." 
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"Alas,  fair  maiden,  little  do  ye  ken 

Of  what  will  meet  the  needs  of  starving  men. 

Shouldst  thou  thy  granaries  with  thy  x)alace  store 

Of  food  and  drink  upon  the  city  pour, 

To  meet  at  once  its  threat  and  fearful  need, 

All  would  not  for  one  hour  the  people  feed." 

"  Do  what  thou  canst  then,  friend,  take  what  thou  will 

The  fountains  and  the  reservoirs  to  fill; 

A  thousand  slaves  send  to  the  mountains  high 

To  bring  those  cooling  streams  for  which  men  die. 

Empty  my  coffers,  take  my  jewels,  spare 

Nor  silken  fobe,  nor  broidered  girdle  rare." 

"Fair  princess,"  thus  the  vizier  made  reply, 
"Though  we  should  drain  the  mountain  torrents  dry, 
And  every  slave  in  Chandra  bring  with  care 
Water  jars  heavy  as  his  arms  can  bear; 
Though  every  vessel  in  the  land  thus  filled 
Be  borne  across  the  desert  and  not  siiilled. 
One  summer's  day  beneath  this  brazen  sky. 
People  and  beasts  would  use  the  whole  supply." 

"Is  there  no  way?"  the  sorrowing  princess  said, 

While  drooped  as  withered  corn  her  bright  young  head. 

"  Yes,  one,"  at  length  replied  the  musing  sage. 

His  dark  brow  bent  beneath  the  snow  of  age. 

"Far  in  the  mftnnlains  lives  the  awful  Var, 

God  of  the  water-courses;  from  afar 

He  sends  the  rain ;  he  cracks  the  parching  earth. 

Whence  at  his  word  the  dancing  streams  leap  forth ; 

He  rolls  the  mighty  river  to  the  sea; 

He  bids  the  fountains  rise  eternallj'. 

Men  say  the  god  is  angered,  none  may  know 

U:iless  one  to  his  hidden  cave  should  go. 

But  who  ill  heat  like  this  would  dare  the  task; 

Who  find  the  price  the  angry  god  may  ask?"' 

"Wilt  thov,  not  go?"  shyly,  as,  half  afraid 
That  she  had  asked  too  much,  the  maiden  said, 
Adding,  with  movement  beautiful  and  cc(J', 
"1  would  not  ask  thee  if  I  were  a  hoy." 

For  shame  the  vizier  dared  not  say  her  nay, 
But  said,  "  1  will  set  out  this  very  day." 
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"Take  with  thee  gold  and  jewels;  offer  aught 
By  which  the  gud's  forgiveness  lupy  be  bouglit. 
Give  Kiui's  pahice,  birds  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
To  buy  the  people's  priceless  boou  of  showers. 
A  daughter  of  the  people,  be  my  care 
Henceforth  my  plenty  and  their  needs  to  share." 

Days  passed  on  days,  bright  mornings  paled  to  night, 
Ere  the  long-watched-for  vizier  came  in  sight. 
The  drought  grew  worse,  tlie  striclten  people  lay 
In  dead,  unburied  lieaps  in  face  of  day; 
And  liaiii  wandered  round  iier  stately  home. 
Murmuring  in  sadness,  "  Will  he  never  come?" 
At  length,  when  hope  had  died,  and  men  abroad 
Said  he  had  fallen  victini  to  the  god, 
A  mighty  cloud  of  dust  still  drawing  near 
Woke  in  despairing  hearts  some  rays  of  cheer, 
And  a  great  shout  went  up,  "The  Lord  Vizier  1" 

"Gave  he  no  hope?" 

"  Yes,  one,  but  woe  is  me, 
I  may  not,  princess,  whisper  it  to  thce. 
Go  to  thy  couch,  in  soothing  slumber  lie. 
Let  the  doomed  people  in  their  hovels  die." 
"  I  will  not,  and  thou  shaU,  I  ara  thy  queen! 
Sma'il  value  has  this  jeweled  wand,  I  ween, 
if  it  command  not  reverence  from  my  slave. 
Speak  like  a  man.     Is  only  Raul  brave?" 
"Then  if  I  must,  sweet  girl,  the  rain-god's  rage 
One  sacrifice,  one  only,  can  assuage. 
When  Chandra's  ruler,  of  her  own  free  will. 
Shall  meet  her  death  on  yonder  beacon-hill. 
Then  shall  this  fearful  reign  of  death  be  o'er, 
And  Chandra  bloom  in  life  and  joy  once  more." 
"  Main  ITdzir  Hun.     And  yet,  and  yet  so  fair 
The  summer  sunbeams  and  spring  flowers  are; 
So  sweet  the  birds'  song,  musicalthe  breeze 
Waving  at  nightfall  my  acacia  trees. 
All  life  is  sweet,  and  I  am  young,  so  young 
That  all  the  poets  to  their  lutes  have  sung 
Of  bright,  brave  lovers,  and  their  kisses  seem 
But  the  faint  phantoms  of  a  maiden's  dream. 
May  I  not  prove  their  substance?    Never  know 
Love's  pain  and  bliss,  its  rapture  and  its  woe  ? 
60 
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Must  no  fiiir  head  be  pillowerl  on  my  breast? 

No  cooiiig  babe  sink  in  my  arms  to  rest? 

Ab!  life  is  sweet,  aud  death  so  cold,  so  gray; 

Who  that  hath  life  would  fling  the  gift  awr''7 

But  stay !    The  people  die,  and  life  may  be 

As  sweet  and  fair  to  them  as  'tis  to  me. 

I  am  but  one,  and  they  are  multiplied, 

Father  and  mother,  child,  and  fair  young  bride; 

Bold  youth,  bright  maiden,  childhood  free  from  care, 

.Shepherd  and  warrior,  sage  wiLh  hoary  hair, 

Flocks,  herds,  and  flowers  and  trees,  all,  all  must  die,- 

Better  the  least  than  greatest— Here  am  I." 

Awe-stnick  the  people  followed  up  the  hill, 

Ko  shouts  arose,  the  very  air  was  still. 

Two  pure  white  oxen  drew  the  silver  car; 

Bnrnished  steel  suits  encased  the  guard  of  war; 

D.irk  Nubians,  clad  in  linen  garments  fiiir. 

Held  up  the  silken  canopy  in  air; 

The  nautch  girls  moved  with  measured  step  along. 

Each  motion  music,  every  glance  a  song. 

For  once  the  pageant  lacked  its  power  to  please, 

Tl>e  populace  (sired  naught  for  eights  like  these. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  where  the  maiden  stood 

In  youthful  dignity  and  royal  blood. 

No  touch  of  fear  the  rose's  glow  made  dim. 

Each  felt  that  she  was  glad  to  die  for  him. 

The  joy  of  heaven  lay  mirrored  in  her  eyea 

In  this  triumphant  progress  to  the  skies. 

Upon  the  brow  a  narrow  grave  was  made. 
Where  all  day  long  a  tamarisk's  shadow  laid, 
And  gold-eyed  daisies,  exquisite  to  see. 
Sprang  round  this  maiden  grave  eternally. 

One  shuddering  look  she  gave,  (hen  turned  to  throw 

On  I.e.-  fair  palace-garden  down  below 

A  loving  glance;  then  waved,  without  a  tear, 

A  f  irewell  to  the  people  waiting  here. 

"Main  Hdzir  Hun,"  she  said,  and  turned  to  meet 

Her  waiting  doom  with  fearless,  willing  feet. 

Lightly  and  reverently  the  high  priest  laid 
In  the  dark  gulf  the  smiling,  blooming  maid. 
His  white-robed  servitors  ol)e(lient  spread 
Cool  mould  and  velvet  turf  above  her  head. 
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Chanting  in  unison  at  every  sod, 

As  tbougli  ill  act  of  worsliip])ing  tlieir  god. 

Then  suddenly  a  rustle  o'er  the  crowd, 

Like  that  of  falling  leaves,  was  heard;  more  loud 

And  louder  still  it  grew,  till  like  the  swell 

Of  ocean  on  the  silent  air  it  fell. 

Loud  sobs  arose,  and  tears  and  wails  and  cries, 

Bursting  from  melted  hearts,  pierced  to  the  skies. , 

But  lo !  once  more  the  voices  all  were  stilled, 
And  wonder  every  swelling  bosom  filled. 
For  from  the  new-made  grave  upon  the  hill 
Trickled  the  crystals  of  a-  tiny  rill ; 
Eaih  moment  gaining  volume  in  its  flow, 
It  sought  the  arid  valley  far  below, — 
A  living  fountain,  glinting  forth  the  light, 
It  burst  ujion  the  famished  nation's  sight. 
Flowed  dott-n  the  hill-side,  as  a  torrent  free, 
Glad  to  come  forth  to  life  and  liberty; 
Filling  the  moat  around  the  city's  wall, 
It  sought  the  reservoir,  and  thence  to  all 
The  fountains  and  the  conduits  took  its  way, 
And  every  house  received  a  stream  that  day. 
Then  deafening  shouts  awoke  the  morning  air: 
"  Water,  cold  water,  pure  and  everywhere! 
The  water-god's  appeased,  our  land  shall  blow 
Once  more  like  garden  of  the  gods  below — 
Joy  to  the  fainting  beasts,  the  d3'ing  grain, 
Welcome  to  life,  to  hope,  to  love  again." 

They  threw  their  parching  bodies  in  the  stream, 

Embraced,  laughed,  shouted,  sobbed  like  men  that  dream; 

Gathered  the  flowers  that  sprang  along  tho  tide, 

Talked,  feasted,  slept,  sang  praises,  prayed,  and  cried. 

And  Raul's  name  by  every  tongue  was  said, 

With  thousand  blessings  on  the  noble  maid. 

Thus,  with  a  masonry  no  time  can  move. 

Her  monument  was  builded  on  their  love. 

Ages  have  passed.    That  fountain  floweth  still 

Forth  from  the  summit  of  the  lofty  hill. 

Still  do  its  glancing  waters  sweetly  glide 

Between  the  rushes  on  the  green  hill-side. 

Leaping  and  dancing,  without  pause  or  rest. 

And  still  with  water  is  all  Chandra  blest. 
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What  lime  their  wandering  feefc  the  cross  who  bore 
To  Chandra  from  the  farther  western  siiore, 
Climbed  to  the  hill  top,  wondering  mnch  to  see 
The  fountain  from  the  eummit  bursting  free. 
With  questions  seeking  whence  the  marvel  grew, 
They  learned  from  shepherds  what  they  tell  to  you, 
And  marveled  much  how  human  hearts  akin, 
Spite  of  all  time  and  clime,  color  and  skin. 
Groping  in  shadow,  from  the  deeps  bring  forth 
The  one  great  seed-truth  for  this  sin-cursed  earth. 

Sdf  given  for  others'  needs  alone  can  save 
By  Life's  pure  waters  flowing  from  a  grave. 


SONG  OF  THE  BATTLE-FLAG. 

"Star  spangled  battle-flag,  tattered  and  torn, 
AVith  standard  all  shattered,  and  blood-stained,  and  worn. 
Say,  where  wert  thou  born,  and  where  hast  thou  been, 
Since  waking  to  life  midst  the  children  of  men  ?" 

"I  was  born  where  the  temple  of  Liberty  stands, 
I  awoke  at  the  touch  of  sweet  woman's  soft  hands, 
Whose  husbands  and  lovers  brave  bore  me  afar, 
To  share  in  the  strife  and  the  tumult  of  war." 

"  Star  spangled  battle-flag  what  hast  thou  seen  ?" 
"The  cannon's  red  glare  and  the  bayonet's  sheen, 
The  close  bristling  columns,  like  thunderbolts,  go 
Through  the  smoke  of  the  fight  and  the  ranks  of  the  foe." 

"  Star  spatigled  battle-flag  what  heardst  thou  there  ?" 
"  The  wounded  man's  sigh  and  the  dying  man's  prayer 
For  the  wife  and  the  sweet  little  ones  far  away. 
When  he  marched  'neath  my  folds  to  engage  in  the  fray.'' 

"  Star  spangled  battle-flag  how  cam'st  thou  here  ?" 

'■  Spread  for  a  pall  o'er  a  dead  soldier's  bier. 

Who,  with  feet  to  the  foeman  and  face  to  the  sky, 

Died,  as  he  struggled  to  raise  me  on  high." 

"Star  spangled  battle-flag  where  wouldst  thou  dwell?" 

"In  the  land  of  the  free,  for  I  love  it  full  well, 

And  my  last  silken  remnants  in  triumph  shall  wave 

O'er  a  nation  of  freemen,  or  over  their  grave." 

Bright  star  spangled  battle-flag  long  may  you  wave 

O'er  our  nation  of  freemen,  sweet  home  "of  the  brave. 
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SAVED  BY  A  GHOST.— Eben  E.  Rexfoed. 

Yes,  sir,  I  do  believe  in  ghosts.     Why? 

Well,  sir,  because  I  saw  one  once.  Tell  you  about  itf 
Well,  sir,  I  will,  if  you'll  set  down  an'  listen.  'Taint 
very  much  to  tell,  but  it  was  a  good  deal  to  see,  you  can 
jest  bet  your  life,  an'  I  never  go  by  the  place  when  I  see 
it  without  feelin'  kind  o'  scary. 

Lem'  me  see.  'Twas  in  '60.  I  was  jest  beginnin'  my 
work  on  this  road  that  year.  I'd  been  on  a  road  out 
West,  but  a  friend  got  me  the  position  here  that  I've 
kep'  ever  sence. 

It  was  a  rainy,  disagreeable  day  when  the  affair  I'm 
goin'  to  tell  you  about  happened.  Jest  one  o'  them  days 
that  makes  a  feller  feel  blue  in  spite  of  himself,  an'  he 
can't  tell  why,  neither,  'less  he  lays  it  all  to  the  weather. 

I  don't  know  what  made  me  feel  so,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  there  was  danger  ahead  ever  after  we  left  Wood's 
Station.  An'  what  iftade  it  seem  so  curious  was  that  the 
feelin'  o'  danger  come  on  me  all  to  once.  It  was  jest 
about  four  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  tell.  Anyway,  jest  a- 
bout  the  time  when  the  down  express  must  have  got 
safely  by  the  place  where  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you 
about  happened,  I  was  a-standin'  with  one  hand  on  a  le- 
ver, a-lookin'  ahead  through  the  drizzlin'  rain,  feelin' 
chilly  an'  kinder  downhearted,  as  I've  said,  though  I 
didn't  know  why,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  idea  come 
to  me  that  somethin'  was  wrong  somewhere.  It  took 
hold  o'  me  an'  I  couldn't  git  red  of  it,  nohow. 

It  got  dark  quite  early,  on  account  o'  the  fog  an'  the 
rain ;  it  was  dark  as  pitch  afore  we  left  Holbrook  which 
was  the  last  station  we  passed  afore  we  come  to  the  place 
where  I  see  the  ghost. 

"  I  never  felt  so  queer  in  my  life  afore,"  said  Jimmy, 
the  fireman,  to  me,  all  of  a  sudden. 

As  I  was  feelin'  queer  myself,  he  kinder  startled  me.  a 
sayin'  what  he  did. 
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"  Why!  "What  d'ye  mean?"  said  I,  ■without  lettin'  on 
that  I  felt  uneasy  myself. 

"  Do'  know,"  answered  Jimmy ;  "  can't  tell  how  I  do 
feel,  on'y  as  if  suthiu'  was  goin'  to  happen.'^ 

That  was  jest  it !  I  felt  the  same  thing,  an'  I  told  him 
so,  an'  we  talked  about  it  till  we  both  got  real  fidgety. 

There's  a  purty  sharp  curve  about  twenty  miles  from 
Holbrook.  The  road  makes  a  turn  round  a  mountain, 
au'  the  river  runs  below  ye,  about  forty  feet,  or  sech  a 
matter.  It  is  a  pokerish  lookin'  place  when  you  happen 
t J  be  goin'  over  it  an'  think  what  'ud  be  if  the  train 
sliould  pitch  over  the  bluff  inter  the  river. 

Wall,  we  got  to  the  foot  o'  the  mountain  just  where 
t'lie  curve  begins.  The  light  from  the  head-lamp  lit  up 
the  track  and  made  it  bright  as  day,  about  as  fur  as  from 
1113  t.)  the  fence  yonder,  ahead  o'  the  engine.  Outside  o' 
that  spot,  all  was  dark  as  you  ever  see  it,  I'll  bet. 

All  to  once  I  see  suthin'  right  ahead,  in  the  bright 
light.  We  allers  run  slow  round  this  curve,  so  I  could 
sje  distinct.  My  hair  riz  right  up,  I  tell  ye,  fer  what  I 
S3e  was  a  man  a-standin'  right  in  the  middle  o'  the  track, 
awavin'  his  hands;  an'  I  grabbed  hold  o'  the  lever  an' 
whistled  down  brakes,  an'  stopped  the  train  as  fast  as 
ever  I  could,  fer  ye  see  I  thought  'twas  a  live  man.  An' 
Jimmy  he  see  it  too,  an'  turned  round  to  me  with  an 
awful  scart  face,  fer  he  thought  sure  he'd  be  run  over. 

But  I  began  to  -see  'twan't  any  flesh-and-blood  man 
afore  the  train  come  to  a  stop,  fer  it  seemed  to  glide  right 
along  over  the  track,  keepin'  jest  about  so  fer  ahead  of 
us  all  the  time. 

"  It's  a  ghost,"  cried  Jimmy,  a  grabbin'  me  by  the  arm. 
"  You  can  see  right  through  him." 

An'  we  could ! 

Yes,  sir,  we  could.  When  I  come  to  notice  it,  the  fig- 
ger  ahead  of  us  was  a  kind  of  foggy-lookin'  thing,  and 
only  half  hid  anything  that  was  behind  it.  But  it  was 
jest  as  mucli  like  a  man  as  you  be,  an'  you'd  a  said  the 
sa-113  tiling  if  you'd  a  seen  it. 
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The  train  stopped.  An'  then,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  hap- 
pened '! 

Well  sir,  that  thing  just  grew  thinner  an'  thinner,  till 
it  seemed  to  blend  right  in  with  the  fog  that  was  all  a- 
round  it,  and  the  fust  we  knew  'twas  gone ! 

"  It  was  a  ghost  \"  said  Jimmy,  in  a  wliisper.  "  I  Imew 
somethui'  was  a-goin'  to  happen,  'cause  I  felt  so  queer 
likei" 

They  come  a  crowdin'  up  to  -fuid  why  I'd  stopped  the 
train,  an'  I  swear  I  never  felt  so  kind  o'  queer  an'  foolish 
as  I  did  when  I  told  'em  what  I'd  seen  'cause  I  knew 
they  didn't  b'leeve  in  ghosts,  most  likely,  an'  they'd  think 
I  was  drunk  or  crazy. 

"  He  see  it,  too,"  sez  I,  a  pointin"  to  Jimmy. 

"Yes,  'fore  God,  I  did,"  sez  Jimmy,  solemn  as  if  he 
was  a  witness  on  the  stand. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  how-d'ye-do,"  sez  the  conductor,  who 
didn't  b'leeve  we'd  seen  anythiag.  "  I'm  surprised  at  you, 
Connell ;  I  thought  you  was  a  maa  o'  sense." 

"I  thought  so,  too,"  sez  I,  "  but  I  can't  help  what  I 
see.  If  I  was  a  dyin'  this  mitmit  I'd  swear  I  see  a  man 
on  the  track,  or  leastwise  the  ghost  of  one.  I  thought 
'twas  a  real  man  when  I  whistled." 

■"  An'  so  would  I,"  sez  Jimmy. 

The  conductor  couldn't  help  seein'  that  we  was  in 
earnest,  an'  b'leeved  what  we  said. 

"  Take  a  lantern  an'  go  along  the  track,"  sez  he,  to 
some  o'  the  men. 

An'  they  did.     An'  what  d'ye  s'pose  they  found? 

"Well,  sir,  they  found  the  rails  all  tore  up  jest  at  the 
spot  where  the  train  would  a  shot  over  the  bluiT  into  the 
river  if  it  had  gone  on ! 

Yes,  sir;  they  found  that,  aa'  I  tell  you  there  was 
some  pretty  solemn  lookin'  faces  when  it  got  among  the 
passengers  how  near  we'd  been  to  death. 

"  I  never  b'leeved  in  ghosts,"  sez  the  conductor,  "  but 
I  b'leeve  you  see  somethin',  Connell,  an'  you've  saved  a 
precious  lot  o'  lives.    That's  a  sure  thing." 
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Well,  sir,  they  went  to  huntin'  round,  an'  they  found 
a  lot  o'  tools  an'  things  that  the  men  who'd  tore  up  the 
rails  had  left  in  a  hurry,  when  they  found  the  train 
wasn't  goin'  over  the  bluff  as  they'd  expected.  An' 
they  found,  too,  when  it  come  light,  the  body  o'  the  man 
whose  business  it  was  to  see  to  the  curve,  where  it  had 
been  hid  away  after  bein'  murdered.  An'  that  man  was 
the  man  whose  ghost  we  had  seen. 

Yes,  sir.  He'd  come  to  warn  us  o'  the  danger  ahead 
after  the  men  had  killed  him  an'  was  a-waitin'  for  us  to 
go  over  the  rocks  to  destruction.     An'  he'd  saved  us. 

I  found  out  afterward  that  there  was  a  lot  o'  money  on 
board,  an'  I  s'pose  the  men  who  tore  up  the  track  knew  it. 

So  that's  my  ghost  story,  an'  it's  a  true  one,  sir. 


KENTUCKY  PHILOSOPHY.— IIaueison  KoBi.n'reoN. 

You  Wi'yam,  ciun  'ere,  sub,  dis  instance.     Wii'  dat  you  got 

under  dat  box? 
I  do' want  no  fooHn' — you  hear  me?     Wut  you  say?    Ain't 

mi'h'n  but  roclcsf 
'Peabs  ter  me  you's  owdashus  p'ticler.    S'posin'  dey's  uv  ii 

new  kine. 
I'll  des  take  a  look  at  dem  rocks.    EEi  yi !  der  you  think  dat 

I's  Wine? 

J  calls  dat  a  plain  water-million,  you  scamp,  en  I  knows 

whah  it  growed ;  , 

It  como  fum  de  Jimmerson  eawn  fiel',  dah  on  ter  side  er  de 

road. 
You  stole  it,  you  rascal — you  stole  it!    I  watched  you  fum 

down  in  de  lot. 
En  time  I  gets  th'ough  wid  you,  nigger,  you  won't  eb'n  be  a 

grease  spot ! 

Vll  fix  you.    Mirandy !  Mirandy !  go  cut  me  a  hick'ry— make 

'ase ! 
En  cut  me  de  tougbes'  en  keenes'  you  c'n  fine  anywhah  on 

de  place. 
I'll  larn  you,  Mr.  Wi'yam  Joe  Vetters,  ter  steal  en  ter  lie, 

you  young  sinner, 
Disgracin'  yo'  ole  Christian  mammy,  en  makiii'  her  leave 

cookin'  dinner! 
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Now  ain't  you  ashamed  er  yo'se'f  sur?  I  is.  I's  'shamed 
y oil's  my  son! 

En  de  holy  accorjan  angel  he's  'shamed  er  wut  you  has 
done; 

En  he's  tuk  it  down  up  yander  in  coal-black,  blood-red  let- 
ters— 

"One  water-million  stoled  by  Wi'yam  Josephus  Vetters." 

En  wut  you  s'posen  Brer  Bascom,  yo'  teacher  at  Sunday 

school, 
'Ud  say  ef  he  knowed  how  you's  broke  de  good  Lawd's 

Gol'n  Rule? 
Boy,  whah's  de  raisin'  I  give  j'ou?    Is  youboun'  fuh  ter  be 

a  black  villiun? 
I's  s'prised  dat  a  chile  er  yo'  mammy  'ud  steal  any  man's 

water-million. 

En  I's  now  gwiiier  cut  it  right  open,  en  you  shain*t  have 

nary  bite, 
Fuh  a  boy  who'll  steal  water-millions — en  dat  in  de.  day's 

broad  light — 
Ain't — Lawdy .' it's  green  /  Mirandy!  Mi-ran-dy!  come^>n  wi' 

dat  switch ! 
Well,  stealin'  a  g-r-e-e-n  water-million!   whoever  j*>ered 

tell  er  des  sich  ? 

Cain't  tell  w'en  dey's  ripe?    AV'y,  you  thump  'um,  en-we'n 

dey  go  pank  day  is  green ; 
But  w'en'  dey  go  punk,  now  you  mine  me,  dey's  ripe— en 

dat's  des  wut  I  mean. 
En  nex'  time  you  hook  water-millions— you  heered  me,  you 

igu'ant,  you  hunk, 
Ef  you  do'  want  a  lickin'  all  over,  be  sho  dat  dey  allers  go 

"punk!"  „        . 

— Harpers  Magazvw, 


AT  FEEDEKICKSBURG.-DEC.  13,  1862. 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
God  send  us  peace,  and  keep  red  strife  away ; 

But  should  it  come,  God  send  us  men  and  steel  1 
The  land  is  dead  that  dare  not  face  the  day 

When  foreign  danger  threats  the  common  weal. 

Defenders  strong  are  they  that  homes  defend; 

From  ready  arms  the  spoiler  keeps  afar. 
Well  West  the  country  that  has  sons  to  lend 

From  trades  of  peace  to  learn  the  trade  of  war. 

Cc* 
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Thrice  blest  the  nation  that  has  every  son 
A  soldier,  ready  for  tlie  warning  sound; 

Who  marches  liomeward  when  the  fight  is  done, 
To  swing  the  hammer  and  to  till  the  ground. 

Call  back  that  morning,  with  its  Inrid  light, 

When  through  our  land  the  awful  war-bell  tolled; 

When  lips  were  mute,  and  women's  faces  white 
As  th6  pale  cloud  that  out  from  Sumter  rolled. 

Call  back  that  morn :  an  instant  all  were  dumb, 
As  if  the  shot  had  struck  the  Nation's  life  ; 

Then  cleared  the  smoke,  and  rolled  the  calling  drnm. 
And  men  streamed  in  to  meet  the  coming  strife. 

They  closed  the  ledger  and  they  stilled  the  loom, 
The  plough  left  rusting  in  the  prairie  farm ; 

They  saw  but  "Union"  in  the  gathering  gloom; 
The  tearless  women  helped  the  men  to  arm; 

Brigades  from  towns, — each  village  sent  its  band: 
German  and  Irish,  every  race  and  faith ; 

There  was  no  question  then  of  native  land, 
But — love  the  Flag  and  follow  it  to  death. 

No  need  to  tell  their  tale:  through  every  age 
The  splendid  story  shall  be  sung  and  said; 

But  let  me  draw  one  picture  from  the  page. 
For  words  of  song  embalm  the  hero  dead. 


The  smooth  hill  is  bare,  and  the  cannons  are  planted, 
Like  Gorgon  fates  shading  its  terrible  brow ; 

Tlie  word  has  been  passed  that  the  stormers  are  wanted, 
And  Buriiside's  battalions  are  mustering  now. 

The  armies  stand  by  to  behold  the  dread  meeting; 

The  work  must  be  done  by  a  desperate  few; 
The  black  mouth6d  guns  on  the  height  give  them  greeting, 

From  Kun-mouth  to  plain  every  grass  blade  in  view. 

Stronff  earthworks  are  there,  and  the  rifles  behind  them 

Are  Georgia  militia, — an  Irish  brigade; 
Tlioir  caps  have  green  badges,  as  if  to  remind  them 

Of  all  the  brave  record  their  country  has  made. 

The  stormers  go  forward, — the  Federals  cheer  them ; 
They  breast  the  smooth  hillside, — the  black  mouths  are 
dumb; 
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The  riflemen  lie  in  tlie  worlts  till  they  near  them, 
And  cover  the  stormers  a,s  upward  they  come. 

Was  ever  a  death-march  so  grand  and  so  solemn? 

At  last^  the  dark  summit  with  flame  is  enlined; 
The  a;reat  guns  belch  doom  on  the  sacrificed  column 

Ttiat  reels  from  tlie  height,  leaving  hundreds  behind. 

The  armies  are  hushed, — there  is  no  cause  for  cheering: 
The  fall  of  brave  men  to  brave  men  is  a  pain. 

Again  come  the  stormers!  and  as  they  are  nearing. 
The  flame-sheeted  rifle-lines  reel  back  again. 

And  so  till  fnll  noon  come  the  Federal  masses — 
Flung  back  from  the  iieight,  as  the  clift' flings  a  wave; 

Brigade  on  brigade  to  the  death-struggle  passes. 
No  wavering  rank  till  it  steps  on  the  grave. 

Then  comes  a  brief  lull,  and  the  smoke-pall  is  lifted, 
The  green  of  the  hillside  no  longer  is  seen; 

The  dead  soldiers  lie  as  the  sea-weed  is  drifted. 
The  earthworks  still  held  by  the  badges  of  green. 

Have  they  quailed?  is  the  word.    No:  again  they  are  for- 
ming— 

Again  comes  a  column  to  death  and  defeat! 
What  is  it  in  these  who  shall  now  do  the  storming" 

That  makes  every  Georgian  spring  to  his  feet? 

"O  God!  what  a  pity!"  they  cry  in  their  cov€r, 
As  rifles  are  readied  and  bayonets  made  tight; 

"  'Tis  Meagher  and  his  fellows!  their  caps  have  green  clover; 
'Tis  Greek  to  Greek  now  for  the  rest  of  the  fight!" 

Twelve  hundred  the  column,  their  rent  flag  before  them, 
With  Meagher  at  their  head,  they  have  dashed  at  the  hill ! 

Their  foemen  are  proud  of  the  country  that  bore  them; 
But,  Irish  in  love,  they  are  enemies  still. 

Out  rings  the  fierce  word,  "  Let  them  have  it!"  The  rifles 
Are  emptied  point-blank  in  the  hearts  of  the  foe: 

It  is  green  against  green,  but  a  principle  stifles 
The  Irishman's  love  in  the  Georgian's  blow. 

The  column  has  reeled,  but  it  is  not  defeated ; 

III  front  of  the  guns  they  re-form  and  attack ; 
Six  times  they  have  done  it,  and  six  times  retreated ; 

Twelve  hundred  they  came,  and  two  hundred  go  back. 
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Two  hundred  go  back  with  the  chivalrous  story ; 

The  wild  day  is  closed  in  the  night's  solemn  shroud; 
A  thousand  lie  dead,  but  their  deaih  was  a  glory 

That  calls  not  for  tears, — the  (jreea  Badges  are  proud! 

Bright  honor  be  theirs  who  for  honor  were  fearless. 

Who  charged  for  their  flag  to  the  grim  cannon's  month; 

And  honor  to  them  who  were  true,  though  not  tearless  — 
Who  bravely  that  day  kept  the  cause  of  the  South. 

The  quarrel  is  done;— God  avert  sneh  another; 

The  lesson  it  brought  we  should  evermore  heed: 
Who  loveth  the  Flag  is  a  man  and  a  brother; 

No  matter  what  birth  or  what  race  or  what  creed. 


ST.  JOHN  THE  AGED. 


I'm  growing  very  old.    This  weary  head 
That  hath  so  often  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast. 
In  days  long  past  that  seem  almost  a  dream. 
Is  bent  and  hoary  with  its  weight  of  years. 
These  limbs  that  followed  Him,  my  master,  oft 
From  Galilee  to  Judea — yea,  that  stood 
Beneath  the  cross  and  trembled  with  his  groans,- 
Refuse  to  bear  me  even  through  the  streets 
To  preach  unto  my  children.    E'en  n»y  lips 
Refuse  to  form  the  words  my  heart  sei'.ds  forth. 
My  ears  are  dull :  they  scarcely  hear  the  sobs 
Of  my  dear  children  gathered  ronrd  my  couch: 
My  eyes  so  dim  they  cannot  see  their  tears. 
God  lays  his  hand  upon  me, — yea,  his,hand, 
And  not  his  rod, — the  gentle  hand  that  I 
Felt,  those  three  years,  so  often  pressed  in  mine 
In  friendship  such  as  passeth  woman's  love. 

I'm  old,  so  old!    I  cannot  recollect 

The  faces  of  my  friends,  and  I  forget 

The  words  and  deeds  that  make  up  daily  life; 

But  that  dear  face  and  every  word  He  spoke, 

Grow  more  distinct  as  others  fade  away, 

So  that  I  live  with  Him  and  th'  holy  dead 

More  than  with  living. 

Some  seventy  years  ago 
I  was  a  fisher  by  the  sacred  sea. 
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It  was  at  sunset.    How  the  tranquil  tide 
Bathed  dreamily  the  pebbles!     How  the  light 
Crept  up  the  distant  hills;  and,  in  its  wake, 
Soft  purple  shadows  wrapped  the  dewy  fields! 
And  then  He  came  and  called  me.    Then  1  gazed, 
For  the  first  time,  on  that  sweet  face.    Those  eyes 
From  out  of  which,  as  from  a  window,  shone 
Divinity,  looked  on  my  inmost  soul 
And  lighted  it  forever.    Then  His  words 
Broke  on  the  silence  of  my  heart,  and  made 
The  whole  world  musical.     Incarnate  Love 
Took  hold  of  me,  and  claimed  me  for  its  own. 
I  followed  in  the  twilight,  holding  fust 
His  mantle. 

Oh !  what  holy  walks  we  had. 
Through  harvest  fields  and  desolate,  dreary  wastes ; 
And  oftentimes  He  leaned  upon  my  arm, 
Wearied  and  wayworn.    I  was  young  and  strong, 
And  so  upbore  Him.     Lord  !  now  Jam  weak, 
And  old,  and  feeble.     Let  me  rest  on  thee! 
So  put  thine  arm  around  me.    Closer  still! 
How  strong  thou  art!    The  twilight  draws  apace; 
Come,  let  us  leave  these  noisy  streets,  and  take 
The  path  to  Bethany,  for  Mary's  smile 
Awaits  us  at  the  gate,  and  Martha's  hands 
Have  long  prepared  the  cheerful  evening  meal. 
Come,  James,  the  JNIaster  waits,— and  Peter,  see. 
Has  gone  some  steps  before. 

What  say  you,  friends? 
That  this  is  Ephesus,  and  Christ  has  gone 
Back  to  his  kingdom?    Ay,  'tis  so,  'tis  so. 
I  know  it  all;  and  yet,  just  now,  I  seemed 
To  stand  once  more  npon  my  native  hills 
And  touch  my  Master.    Oh !  how  oft  I've  seen 
The  touching  of  his  garments  bring  back  strength 
To  palsied  limbs!    I  feel  it  has  to  mine. 
Up!  bear  me  once  more  to  my  church;  once  more 
There  let  me  tell  them  of  a  Saviour's  love ; 
For,  by  the  sweetness  of  my  Master's  voice 
Just  now,  I  tliink  he  must  be  very  near- 
Coming,  I  trust,  to  break  the  veil,  which  time 
Has  worn  so  thin  that  I  can  see  beyond, 
Aud  watch  his  footsteps. 
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So,  raise  up  my  head. 
How  dark  it  is!    I  cannot  seem  to  see     . 
Tlie  faces  of  my  flock.    Is  that  the  sea 
That  murmurs  so,  or  is  it  weeping?    Hush! 
My  little  children!    God  so  loved  the  world 
He  a;ave  his  Son:  so  love  ye  one  another. 
Love  God  and  man.    Amen.     Now  bear  me  back. 
My  legacy  unto  an  angry  world  is  this, 
I  feel  my  work  is  finished.    Are  the  streets  so  full? 
AVhat  call  the  folk  my  name?    The  holy  John? 
Nay,  write  me  rather,  Jesus  Christ's  beloved. 
And  lover  of  my  children. 

Lay  me  down 
Once  more  upon  my  couch,  and  open  wide 
The  eastern  window.    See!  there  comes  a  light 
I^ike  that  which  broke  upon  ray  soul  at  eve, 
When,  in  the  dreary  Isle  of  Patnios,  Gabriel  came 
And  touched  me  ou  the  shoulder.    See!  it  grows 
As  when  we  mounted  towards  the  pearly  gates. 
I  know  the  way!     I  trod  it  once  before. 
And  hark!  it  is  the  song  the  ransomed  sang 
Of  glory  to  the  Lamb!     How  loud  it  sounds! 
And  that  unwritten  one !     Methinks  my  soul 
Can  join  it  now.     But  who  are  these  who  crowd 
The  shining  way?    Oh  joy!  'tis  the  eleven! 
With  Peter  first;    How  eagerly  he  looks! 
How  bright  the  smiles  are  beaming  on  James's  face! 
I  am  the  last.    Once  more  we  are  complete 
To  gather  round  the  Pascal  feast.    My  place 
Is  next  my  Master.     O  my  Lord !  my  Lord ! 
How  bright  thou  art,  and  yet  the  very  same 
I  loved  in  Galilee!     'Tis  worth  the  hundred  years 
To  feel  this  bhss!    So  lift  me  up,  dear  Lord, 
Unto  thy  bosom.    There  shall  I  abide. 


THE  ROSE.— James  R.  Lowell. 

In  his  tower  sat  the  poet 

Gazing  on  the  roaring  sea, 
"Take  this  rose,"  he  sighed,  "and  throw  it 

Where  there's  none  that  loveth  me. 
On  the  rook  the  billow  bursteth, 

And  sinks  back  into  the  seas, 
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But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 

Ho  to  burst  and  bo  at  ease. 
"Take,  O  sea!  tlie  tender  blossom 

That  luitli  lain  against  my  breast; 
Ou  thy  black  and  angry  bosom 

It  will  find  a  surer  rest. 
Life  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind, 
Hate,  and  scorn,  and  hunger  follow 

Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind." 
Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it, 

And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 
How  the  surly  tempest  whirled  it 

Swift  into  the  hungry  dark. 
Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  leeward. 

And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan, 
Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward, 

Through  the  breaking,  all  alone. 

Stands  a  mnideu,  on  the  morrow, 

Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand, 
Half  in  hope,  and  half  in  sorrow 

Tracing  words  upon  the  sand: 
"Shall  I  ever  then  behold  him 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long,— 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him, — 

Be  the  spirit  of  his  song? 

"Touch  not,  sea,  the  blessed  letters 

I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore, 
Spare  his  name  whose  spirit  fetters 

Mine  with  love  forever  more!" 
Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it. 

But  with  omen  pure  and  meet. 
Brings  a  little  rose,  and  throws  it 

Humbly  at  tlie  maiden's  feet. 

Full  of  bliss  she  takes  the  token. 

And,  upon  her  snowy  breast, 
Soothes  the  rufHed  petals  broken 

With  the  ocean's  fierce  unrest. 
"Love  is  thine,  O  heart!  and  surely 

Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own, 
For  the  heart  that  trusteth  purely 

Never  long  can  pine  alone." 
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In  his  tower  sits  the  poet, 

Blisses  new,  and  strange  to  him, 
Fill  his  heart  and  overfiow  it 

With  a  wonder  sweet  and  dim. 
TJp  the  beach  the  ocean  slideth 

With  a  wliisper  of  delight, 
And  the  moon  in  silence  glideth. 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  night. 

Rippling  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 

Flows  a  maiden's  golden  liair. 
Maiden  lips,  with  love  grown  bolder. 

Kiss  his  moonlit  forehead  bare. 
"Life  is  joy,  and  love  is  power. 

Death  all  fetters  doih  unbind, 
Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 

When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 

Hope  is  truth,  the  future  giveth 

More  than  present  takes  away, 
And  the  soul  forever  livelh 

Nearer  God  from  day  to  day." 
Not  a  word  the  maiden  uttered, 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak, 
But  a  withered  rose-leaf  fluttered 

Down  upon  the  poet's  cheek. 


HE  WANTED  IT  LET  ALONE. 

Soon  after  two  o'clock  yesterday,  the  sash  in  a  fourth- 
story  window  of  a  business  house  on  Mainr  Street  was 
i-aised  and  a  man's  head  appeared  in  sight.  Next  he 
thrust  out  an  arm,  and  pedestrians  saw  a  small  rope  in 
his  hand.  Twenty  men  halted  in  less  than  a  minute. 
A  plank  was  lying  at  the  curb,  and  the  general  line  of 
reasoning  was  that  the  plank  was  to  be  drawn  up  through 
the  window. 

"You'll  break  the  glass  if  you  try  it!"  shouted  one  of 
the  fast  growing  group. 

"That  cord  isn't  stout  enough!"  yelled  another. 

"Why  don't  they  carry  it  up  by  way  of  the  stairs?" 
demanded  a  man  as  he  flourished  his  gold-headed  cane 
around  and  seemed  much  put  out. 
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The  cord  came  part  way  down  and  stopped.  Some 
ten  different  persons  volunteered  the  information  of 
"  more  yet,"  and  presently  it  was  lowered  so  that  one  of 
the  crowd  could  grasp  it.  He  pulled  down  and  the  man 
above  pulled  up,  and  four  or  five  men  seized  the  plank 
and  brought  it  to  the  rope. 

"  Lower  away !"  yelled  the  man  at  the  rope. 

"  Pull  down  on  it !"  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

The  man  above  let  out  more  rope  and  waved  his  hand. 

"  He  wants  it  over  that  hitching-post !"  screamed  a  boy, 
and  it  was  carried  there. 

"  No ;  he  wants  it  fast  to  the  lamp-post !"  shouted  a 
man,  and  it  was  carried  there. 

"  Let  that  rope  alone !"  came  from  the  man  above. 

Six  men  had  hold  of  the  plank,  ready  to  boost  on  it, 
and  three  more  had  hold  of  the  rope. 

"  Do  you  want  the  plank  ?"  asked  one. 

"No!" 

"  Do  you  want  the  hitching-post?" 

"No!" 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

"  I  want  you  to  let  that  rope  alone.  I  had  a  bet  of  a  box 
of  cigars  that  it  was  long  enough  to  touch  the  walk,  and 
I've  won  'em.  What's  the  row  down  there, — somebody 
dropped  dead  ?" 

The  plank  was  hurled  away,  emphatic  words  indulged 
in  as  toes  were  trodden  on,  and  in  fifteen  seconds  the 
crowd  had  melted  away  to  a  squint-eyed  boy  and  an  or- 
gan grinder. 


FINDING  THE  SUNSET. 

Oh!  the  beautiful  home  of  the  sunset 

Hung  out  oil  the  western  sky, 
"Where  the  days  lay  down  their  brightness. 

And,  bathing  in  splendor,  die! 
Sweet  friends  in  tlie  home  of  our  chil  Jhood- 

The  gentle  and  loving  ones— stand 
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Gazing  out  as  we  enter  life's  wildwood 
In  searcli  of  tiie  sunset  land. 

Full  soon  the  meadows  grow  broader, 
And  rougher  the  path  where  we  stray; 

Less  frequent  the  cool,  gushing  fountains; 
And  the  sunset  seems  further  away. 

And  the  friends  who  have  journeyed  with  us 
We  lay  with  the  mouldering  dead; 

They  have  reached  the  bright  sunset  before  us 
And  lonely  the  pathway  we  tread. 

But  the  floods  of  molten  glory 
Which  beam  from  the  sunset  land 

Fill  our  hearts  with  a  restless  longing. 
On  those  beautiful  shores  to  stand. 

Our  locks,  once  sunny  and  golden. 
Are  white  as  the  drifting  snow; 

Our  eyes  have  grown  dim  with  their  gazing, 
And  our  footsteps  are  feeble  and  slow. 

As  we  near  the  eternal  splendor 
We  pause  at  a  swelling  stream ; — 

We  must  cross  it  ere  reaching  the  hill-tops 
Which  glow  in  the  sunset's  beam. 

So,  closing  our  eyes  for  a  moment 

In  the  sun's  last  dazzling  ray, 
We  awalie  where  Glory  dwelleth — 

In  a  land  of  perpetual  day. 


THE  DANDY  FIFTH.— Feank  H.  Gassaway. 

'Twas  the  time  of  the  workingmen's  great  strike, 

When  all  the  land  stood  still 
At  the  sudden  roar  from  the  hungry  mouths 

That  labor  could  not  fill ; 
AVhen  the  thunder  of  the  railroad  ceased. 

And  startled  towns  could  spy 
A  hundred  blazing  factories 

Painting  each  midnight  sky. 
Through  Philadelphia's  surging  streets 

Marched  the  brown  ranks  of  toil. 
The  grimy  legions  of  the  shops, 

The  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
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White-faced  militia-men  looljed  on, 

While  women  shrank  with  dread; 
'Twas  muscle  against  money  then, — 

'Twas  riches  against  bread. 

Once,  as  the  mighty  mob  tramped  on, 

A  carriage  stojiped  the  waj', 
Upon  the  silken  seat  of  which 

A  young  patrician  lay. 
And  as,  with  haughty  glance,  he  swept 

Along  the  jeering  crowd, 
A  white-haired  blacksmith  in  the  ranks 

Took  off  his  cap  and  bowed. 

That  night  the  Labor  League  was  met, 

And  soon  the  chairman  said: 
"There  hides  a  Judas  in  our  midst, 

One  man  who  bows  his  head, 
AVho  bends  the  coward's  servile  knee 

When  capital  rolls  by." 
"Down  with  him!    Kill  the  traitor  cur!" 

Rang  out  the  savage  cry. 

Up  rose  the  blacksmith,  then,  and  held 

Erect  his  head  of  gray; 
"  I  am  no  traitor,  though  I  bowed 

To  a  rich  man's  son  to-day; 
And  though  you  kill  me  as  I  stand — 

As  like  you  mean  to  do — 
I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  short. 

And  I  ask  you'll  hear  me  through. 

"I  was  one  of  those  who  enli.'^ted  first. 

The  01(1  Flag  to  defend, 
With  Pope  and  Halleck,  with  'Mac'  and  Grant, 

I  followed  to  the  end ; 
And  'twas  somewhere  down  on  the  Eapidan, 

When  the  Union  cause  looked  drear, 
That  a  regiment  of  rich  young  bloods 

Came  down  to  us  from  here. 
"Their  uniforms  were  by  tailors  cut; 

They  brought  hampers  of  good  wine; 
And  every  squad  had  a  servant,  too, 

To  keep  their  boots  in  shine ; 
They'd  naught  to  say  to  ns  dusty  'vets,' 

And,  through  the  whole  brigade, 
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We  called  them  the  kid-gloved  Dandy  Fifth, 

When  we  passed  them  on  parade. 
"  Weil,  they  were  sent  to  hold  a  fort 

Tiie  Eebs  tried  hard  to  take, 
'Twas  the  key  of  all  our  line,  which  naught 

While  it  held  out  could  break. 
But  a  fearful  fight  we  lost  just  then— 

The  reserve  came  up  too  late; 
And  on  that  fort,  and  the  Dandy  Fifth, 

Hung  the  whole  division's  fate. 

"  Three  times  we  tried  to  take  them  aid, 

And  each  time  back  we  fell. 
Though  once  we  could  hear  the  fort's  far  guns 

Boom  like  a  funeral  knell; 
Till  at  length  Joe  Hooker's  corps  came  up. 

And  then  straight  through  we  broke; 
How  we  cheered  as  we  saw  those  dandy  coats 

Still  back  of  the  drifting  smoke! 

"  With  the  bauds  all  front  and  our  colors  spread 

.We  swarmed  up  the  parapet. 
But  the  sight  that  silenced  our  welcome  shout 

I  shall  never  in  life  forget. 
Four  days  before  had  their  water  gone, — 

They  had  dreaded  that  the  most, — 
The  next  their  last  scant  ration  went. 

And  eac:h  man  looked  a  ghost 

"As  he  stood,  gaunt-eyed,  behind  his  gun, 

Like  a  crippled  stag  at  bay. 
And  watched  starvation — though  not  defeat — 

Draw  nearer  every  day. 
Of  all  the  Fifth,  not  fourscore  men 

Could  in  their  places  stand, 
And  their  white  lips  told  a  fearful  tale, 

As  we  grasped  each  bloodless  hand. 
"The  rest  in  the  stupor  of  famine  lay, 

Save  here  and  there  a  few 
In  death  sat  rigid  against  the  guns, 

Grim  sentinels  in  blue; 
And  their  Colonel,  he  could  not  speak  or  stir, 

Bnt  we  saw  his  proud  eye  thrill 
As  he  simply  glanced  to  tlie  shot-scarred  staff 

Where  the  old  flag  floated  still! 
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"Now,  I  liate  the  tyrants  who  grind  us  down, 

While  the  wolf  snarls  at  onr  door, 
And  tlie  men  who've  risen  from  us— to  laugh 

At  the  misery  of  the  poor; 
But  I  tell  you,  mates,  while  this  weak  old  hand 

I  have  left  the  strength  to  lift, 
It  will  touch  my  cap  to  the  proudest  swell 

Who  fought  ill  the  Dandy  Fifth  1" 


THE  SINGER'S  CLIMAX. 

"  If  you  want  to  hear  '  Annie  Laurie'  sung  come  to  my 
house  to-night,"  said  a  man  to  his  friend.  "  We  have  a 
love-lorn  fellow  in  the  village  who  was  sadly  wrecked  by 
the  refiisal  of  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  paying 
attention  for  a  year  or  more.  It  is  seldom  he  will  at- 
tempt the  song,  but  when  he  does  I  tell  you  he  draws 
tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weeping." 

A  small  select  party  had  assembled  in  a  pleasant  par- 
lor, and  were  gayly  chatting  and  laughing  when  a  tall 
young  man  entered  whose  peculiar  face  and  air  instantly 
arrested  attention.  He  was  very  pale,  with  that  clear, 
vivid  complexion  which  dark-haired  consumptives  so 
often  have ;  his  locks  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  hun^ 
proftisely  upon  a  square  white  collar ;  his  eyes  were  very 
large  and  spiritual,  and  his  brow  was  such  a  one  as  a 
poet  should  have.  But  for  a  certain  wandering  look, 
a  casual  observer  would  have  pronounced  him  a  man  of 
uncommon  intellectual  powers.  The  words  "  poor  fellow," 
rnd  "how  sad  he  looks"  went  the  rounds,  as  he  came 
forward,  bowed  to  the  company,  and  took  his  seat.  One 
or  two  thoughtless  girls  laughed  as  they  whispered  that 
he  was  "  love-cracked,"  but  the  rest  of  the  company 
treated  him  with  respectful  deference. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  singing  was  proposed, 
and  to  ask  him  to  sing  "  Annie  Laurie"  was  a  task  of 
uncommon  delicacy.  One  song  after  another  was  sung, 
and  at  last  that  one  was  named.     At  its  mention  the 
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young  man  grew  deadly  pale,  but  he  did  not  speak;  1  e 
seemed  instantly  to  be  lost  in  reverie. 

"  The  name  of  the  girl  who  treated  him  so  badly  iv  s 
Annie,"  said  a  lady,  whispering  to  the  new  guest,  "but 
oh  !  I  wish  he  would  sing  it;  nobody  else  can  do  it  jus- 
tice." 

"No  one  dares  to  sing  'Annie  Laurie'  before  you 
Charles,"  said  an  elderly  lady.  "  Would  it  be  too  much 
for  me  to  ask  you  to  favor  the  company  with  it?"  she 
added,  timidly. 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment ;  his  lip  quivered,  and 
then  looking  up  as  if  he  saw  a  spiritual  presence,  he  be- 
gan. Every  soul  was  hushed, — it  seemed  as  if  his  voice 
were  the  voice  of  an  angel.  The  tones  vibrated  through 
nerve  and  pulse  and  heart,  and  made  one  shiver  with  the 
pathos  of  his  feeling;  never  was  heard  melody  in  a  hu- 
man voice  like  that — so  plaintive,  so  soulful,  so  tender 
and  earnest. 

He  sat  with  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  half  closed, 

the  locks  of  dark  hair  glistening  against  his  pale  temple, 

his  fine  throat  swelling  with  the  rich  tones,  his  hands 

lightly  folded  before  him,  and  as  he  sung 

"And  'twas  there  that  Annie  Laurie 
Gave  me  her  promise  true," 

it  seemed  as  if  he  shook  from  head  to  foot  with  emotion. 
Many  a  lip  trembled,  and  there  was  no  jesting,  no  laugh- 
ing, but  instead,  tears  in  more  than  one  eye. 

And  on  he  sung  and  on,  holding  every  one  in  rapt  at- 
tention, tUl  he  came  to  the  last  verse : 

"Like  dew  on  the  frowan  lying 
Is  the  fii'  of  lif  r  fairy  feet, 
1  And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing 

Her  vo:ce  is  low  and  sweet, 
Her  vnic'o  is  low  aiul  sweet, 
And  sliu's  a'  the  world  to  me—" 
He  paused  before  he  added, 

"  And  fur  bonnie  Annie  Lanrie 
I'll  lay  me  down  and  die.'' 
There  was  a  long  and  solemn  nause.     The  black  locks 
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seemed  to  grow  blacker — the  white  temples  whiter — 
almost  imperceptibly  the  head  kept  falling  back — the 
eyes  were  close  shut.  One  glanced  at  another — all  seemed 
awe-struck — till  the  same  person  who  had  urged  him  to 
sing  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  saying: 

"Charles!  Charles!" 

Then  came  a  hush — a  thrill  of  horror  crept  through 
every  frame — the  poor,  tried  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 
Charles,  the  love-betrayed,  was  dead. 


A  POPULAR  ERROR.— John  Stap.kie. 

I  declare  that  it's  nothing  but  ignorant  stnff, 
To  say  that  the  course  of  true  love  is  so  rough. 
1  have  fallen  in  love,  and  got  married  since  Spring, 
And  I'm  sure  that  I  found  it  the  easiest  thing. 

Her  hair  is  pure  gold,  her  gloves  six  and  a  quarter, 
Her  feet — you  would  scarcely  suppose  they'd  support  her. 
She  dotes  upon  Verdi,  she  dresses  with  taste, 
And  I  never  saw  such  a  round  little  waist. 

I'm  awfully  lucky,  perhaps  you  will  say, 

And  perhaps  so  I  am  in  a  sort  of  a  way. 

But  I  know  lots  of  fellows  who've  made  better  matches, 

And  weren't  after  all  such  remarkable  catches. 

I  really  had  no  thought  of  marriage  at  all, 

When  I  met  her  one  night  at  the  Hamiltons'  ball. 

Tlie  moment  I  saw  her  I  thoujrht  she  was  nice. 

And  I  liked  her  so  much  that  I  danced  with  her  twice. 

But  I  only  first  thought  I  was  in  for  it  when 
I  was  smoking  next  night  with  a  jiarly  of  men. 
And  some  one  remarked  that  I  didn't  seem  right. 
And  chaffed  me  about  her,  and  lovo  at  first  sight. 

A  similar  thing  had  once  happened  before. 

And  I  didn't  find  it  a  bit  of  a  bore, 

I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  mind  being  chaffed. 

But  this  time  I  felt  very  queer  when  they  laughed. 

I  know  I  remembered  tlie  sound  of  their  laughter 

And  didn't  feel  well  for  a  day  or  two  after; 

But  then  came  the  Derby,  you  know,  when,  of  course. 

One  only  can  think  of  one's  favorite  horse. 
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'Twas  just  after  that  my  poor  grandfather  died, 
And  left  me  some  houses  and  money  beside, — 
A  small  place  in  Surrey,  and  pictures  no  end, 
And  I  felt  1  had  more  than  I  knew  how  to  spend. 

It  was  thus  I  arrived  at  that  crisis  in  life 

When  one's  driven  to  think  about  taking  a  wife; 

And  men  who  have  nothing  can  scarcely  believe 

How  you  long  for  an  heir  when  you've  something  to  leave, 

I  thonatht  of  a  hundred,  but  still  couldn't  find 
One  girl  that  would  answer,  for  love  is  so  blind. 
But  one  day  I  saw  her  come  out  of  a  shop. 
And,  by  Jove,  but  I  felt  almost  ready  to  drop. 

I  don't  know  what  love  is,  ittJiai  wasn't  I'^ve, — 
Perfection  itself  from  her  boot  to  her  glove ; 
And  when  as  she  passed  me  she  gave  mo  a  smile, 
I  knew  I  had  loved  her  a  deuce  of  a  while. 

I  didn't  stop  idle,  but  setting  to  work, 
I  looked  up  her  father,  and  found  him  in  "Burke," 
Then  made  some  inquiries,  and  learnt  in  a  trice 
There  was  nothing  about  them  that  wasn't  quite  nice. 

You  can  scarcely  imagine  the  trouble  I  spent 
To  get  invitations  wherever  they  went. 
But  I  kept  my  intentions  as  close  as  a  mouse, 
Until  they  had  asked  mo  three  times  to  the  house. 

Then  I  went  to  the  father  and  said  what  I'd  got. 
And  asked  if  his  daughter  were  promised  or  not; 
And  he,  after  settling  some  minor  aff.drs, 
Said,  "I  make  no  objection,  my  daughter's  up  stairs." 

Of  course  just  at  first  I  was  flurried  a  bit, 

Wlien  she  held  out  her  hand  and  she  asked  me  to  sit; 

I  felt  that  I  ought  to  go  down  on  my  knees, 

But  the  charm  of  her  manner  soon  set  me  at  ease. 

I  noticed  sho  wore  a  most  exquisite  ring, 
And  I  told  her  I  loved  her,  and  that  sort  of  thing: 
And  she  said,  as  she  looked  in  the  tenderest  way, 
"  It's  perfectly  marvelous  all  that  you  say." 

She  said  nothing  else,  but  Fhe  gave  me  her  hand 
In  a  way  that  no  fellow  could  misunderstand; 
It's  funny  how  few  are  the  words  that  are  needed 
By  people  who  love  one  another  as  we  did. 
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Her  father  and  mother  are  two  in  a  crowd, 
Kind  of  parents  of  whom  any  man  might  be  proud; 
Tliey  wanted  delay,  but  agreed  with  a  sigh 
That  we  sliould  be  married  the  end  of  July. 

So  I  say  that  it's  nothing  but  ignorant  stufiF, 
To  say  that  the  course  of  true  love  is  so  rough : 
Sir  Harry  consented  to  be  my  best  friend, 
And  there  wasn't  a  hitch  from  beginning  to  end. 


A  MOTHER'S  THOUGHTS.— Fba noes  D.  Gage. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 

Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone, 

That  used  to  be  playing  about  my  knee, 

With  their  noisy  mirth  and  boisterous  glee? 

Who  littered  the  carpets  and  misplaced  the  chairs, 

And  scattered  their  playthings  all  unawares; 

Who  called  for  their  suppers,  with  eager  shout, 

And  while  they  were  getting,  ran  in  and  out; 

AVho  kept  all  the  apples  and  nuts  from  spoiling, 

And  never  saved  jackets  and  pants  from  soiling, 

Had  ever  a  want  and  ever  a  will 

That  added  a  care  to  my  heart  until 

I  sometimes  sighed  for  that  time  to  come 

AVhen  they'd  all  be  big  and  go  out  from  home. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 
Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone? 
There  are  no  little  faces  to  wash  to-night, 
No  little  troubles  for  mother  to  right. 
No  little  blue  eyes  to  be  sung  to  sleep. 
No  little  playthings  to  put  up  to  keep. 
No  little  garments  to  hang  on  the  rack, 
No  little  tales  to  tell,  no  nuts  to  crack, 
No  little  trundle  bed  brimful  of  rolic. 
Calling  for  mamma  to  settle  the  frolic. 
No  little  soft  lips  to  press  me. with  kisses — 
Oh!  such  a  sad,  lonely  evening  as  this  is; 
No  little  voices  to  shout  with  delight, 
"Good  night,  dear  mamma,  good  night,  good  night!" 
Silent  the  house  is,  no  little  ones  nere. 
To  startle  a  smile  or  chase  back  a  tear. 
Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 
Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone? 
6d 
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It  seemeth  but  yesterday  since  thej'  were  young; 

Now  they're  all  scattered  the  world's  paths  among; 

Out  where  the  great  rolling  trade-stream  is  flowing. 

Out  where  new  firesides  with  love-lights  are  glowing. 

Out  where  the  graves  of  their  life-hopes  are  sleeping. 

Not  to  be  comforted, — weeping,  still  weeping; 

Out  whei-e  the  high  hills  of  science  are  blending, 

Up  raid  the  cloudrifts, — up,  up,  still  ascending, 

Seeking  the  sunshine  that  rests  on  the  mountain ; 

Drinking  and  thirsting  still,  still  at  the  fountain; 

Out  in  life's  thoroughfare,  all  of  them  moiling. 

Out  in  the  wide  world,  striving  and  toiling. 

Little  ones,  loving  ones,  playful  ones  all, 

That  went  when  1  bade  and  came  at  my  call. 

Have  you  deserted  me?    Will  you  not  come 

Back  to  your  mother's  arms,  back  to  the  home? 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 

Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone? 

Useless  my  cry  is;  why  do  I  complain? 

They'll  be  my  little  ones  never  again. 

Can  the  great  oaks  to  acorns  return? 

The  broad  rolling  stream  flow  back  to  the  burn? 

The' mother  call  childhood  again  to  her  knee, 

That  in  manhood  went  forth  the  strong  and  the  free? 

Nay,  nay,  no  true  mother  would  ask  for  them  back. 

Her  work  nobly  done,  their  firm  tramp  on  life's  track 

Will  come  like  an  organ's  note,  lofty  and  dear, 

To  lift  up  her  soul,  and  her  spirit  to  cheer; 

And  though  the  tears  fiill  when  she's  silent  and  lone, 

She'll  know  it  is  best  they  are  scattered  and  gone. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 

Thy  will,  O  Father,  not  my  will  be  done! 


A  STORY  OP  LIFE.-Jean  Ingelow. 

Sweet  is  childhood;  childhood's  over. 

Kiss  and  part. 
Sweet  is  youth ;  but  youth's  a  rover— 

So's  my  heart. 
Sweet  is  rest ;  but  all  by  showing 

Toil  is  nigh. 
We  must  go.    Alas !  the  going, 

Say,  "  Good-bye." 
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SAMPLE  ROOMS. 


Samples  of  wine,  and  samples  of  beer, 
Samples  of  all  kinds  of  liquor  sold  here; 
Samples  of  whiskey,  samjjles  of  gin, 
Samples  of  all  kinds  of  bitters.    Step  in. 
Samples  of  ale,  and  porter,  and  brandy; 
Samples  as  large  as  yon  please,  and  quite  handy; 
Our  samples  are  pure,  and  also  you'll  find 
Our  customers  always  genteel  and  refined; 
For  gentlemen  know  when  they've  taken  enough, 
And  never  partake  of  the  common  stufi'. 

Besides  these  samples  within,  you  know. 
There  are  samples  without  of  what  they  can  do; 
Samples  of  headache,  samples  of  gout; 
Samples  of  coats  with  the  elbows  out, 
Samples  of  boots  without  heels  or  toes; 
Samples  of  men  witli  a  broken  nose, 
Samples  of  men  in  the  gutter  lying. 
Samples  of  men  with  delirium  dying, 
Samples  of  men  carousing  and  swearing. 
Samples  of  men  all  evil  daring; 
Samples  of  lonely,  tired  men, 
Who  long  in  vain  for  their  freedom  again; 
Samples  of  old  men  worn  in  the  strife. 
Samples  of  young  men  tired  of  life; 
Samples  of  ruined  hopes  and  lives. 
Samples  of  desolate  homes  and  wives; 
Samples  of  aching  hearts  grown  cold 
With- anguish  and  misery  untold; 
Samples  of  noble  youth  in  disgrace, 
AVho  meet  you  with  averted  face; 
Samples  of  hungry  little  ones. 
Starving  to  death  in  their  dreary  homes. 
In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  woe  on  earth 
But  these  "  samples"  have  nurtured  or  given  birth  1 

Oh!  all  ye  helpers  to  sorrow  and  crime, 
Who  deal  out  death  for  a  single  dime. 
Know  ye  that  the  Lord,  though  he  may  delay, 
Has  in  reserv3  for  the  last  great  day 
The  terrible  "woe,"  of  whose  solemn  weight 
No  mortal  can  know  till  the  pearly  gate 
Is  closed,  and  all  with  one  accord 
Acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  reward. 
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MR.  SANSCRIPT'S  SLIDE  DOWN  HILL. 

The  boys  were  coasting  down  the  hill  last  evening 
when  John  Sanscript  and  his  wife  came  along.  They 
had  been  visiting  some  friends  and  were  on  their  way 
home. 

"  Just  see  them  boys,  now,"  said  John,  as  he  braced  up 
at  the  street  crossing.  "  It  really  reminds  me  of  the  days 
when  I  was  a  lad.  Do  you  know,  Jane,  that  I  used  to 
coast  down  hill  on  a  sled  that  way '!" 

"Did  you,  John?" 

"  Why,  yes ;  but  that  was  fifty  years  ago." 

Sanscript  scratched  his  head  contemplatively  and  then 
muttered  sotto  voce :  "  I  think  I'll  try  it  again." 

"  Try  what,  dear  ?"  anxiously  asked  Mrs.  8. 

"  I'm  going  to  coast  just  once,  to  revive  recollections  of 
fifty  years  ago." 

"  Now,  John,  if  I  were  you — " 

"But  you  are  not  me,  so  don't  interfere.  Here,  sonny" 
(to  a  lad  who  had  just  pufied  up  the  hill  with  his  sled) ; 
"here,  sonny,  I'll  give  you  a  quarter  to  let  me  slide  down 
on  your  sled  once." 

The  bargain  was  eagerly  nailed  and  clinched. 

"  Be  keerful,  old  man,"  urged  the  boy,  as  Sanscript 
squatted  rather  awkwardly  on  the  sled;  "be  keerful,  I 
say,  and  don't  let  her  flunk  one  way  or  t'other  till  she 
brings  up,  or  you  will  git  mashed." 

"Never  mind,  younker,"  assured  John;  "I've  been 
here  afore,  some  years  afore,  but — " 

But  what  will  never-  be  known,  for  just  then  the  sled 
of  its  own  accord  started  down  hill,  and  even  John  him- 
self has  not  since  been  able  to  recall  what  he  was  about 
to  observe.  The  surprise  at  the  sled's  unexpected  move- 
ment was  general. 

"Look  out!"  yelled  the  boy. 

"O  John!"  screamed  Mrs.  Sanscript. 

"Whoa  there!"  yelled  John. 
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But  the  sled  wouldn't  whoa.  It  seemed  to  have  set  off 
down  the  hiil  to  beat  its  best  time.  John  had  chance 
only  to  clutch  hold  of  both  sides  and  hold  his  breath  for 
fear  the  wind  would  blow  off  the  top  of  his  head.  The 
only  thought  he  had  time  to  foster  was  that  the  boy  must 
have  greased  the  sled's  runners  as  a  practical  joke.  And 
if  this  was  coasting,  he  had  never  coasted,  if  his  recollec- 
tion served  him  right. 

Two  thirds  way  down  the  hill  the  sled  struck  an  ice 
hummock,  and  immediately  his  course  was  changed  to  a 
parabolic  curve. 

Whack!  bang!  clash!  clink! 

The  bringing  up  was  awfully  sudden  and  uncertain. 
Sanscript  and  tha  sled  disappaared  as  abruptly  as  a 
shooting  star.  The  latter  lay  shivered  to  atoms  against 
a  lamp-post,  and  Sanseript  lay  shivering  in  the  grocery 
cellar  just  opposite.  When  the  off-runner  of  the  sled 
collided  with  the  lamp-post  and  stopped  the  vehicle,  San- 
seript rose  like  a  circus-leaper  and  went  right  on,  turning 
twenty  somersaults  to  the  second.  He  went  through  the 
grocery  window  as  the  circus-leapsr  goes  through  a  paper 
hoop.  All  the  ginger-bread  horses  and  candy  apples  and 
other  Christmas  luxuries  were  disarranged,  of  course. 
One  of  Sanscript's  feet  struck  a  cheese  on  the  counter, 
scattering  the  skippers  in  consternation.  The  old  coaster 
bounced  five,  feet  at  an  obtuse  angle,  touching  again  for 
a  second  at  the  top  step  of  the  cellar  stairs  in  the  rear  of 
the  store,  and  then,  continuing  like  a  diver  into  the  Plu- 
tonic depth  below,  he  went  feet  foremost  through  the 
head  of  a  hogshead  filled  with  something  soft.  At  first 
he  was  uncertain  whether  the  contents  were  Orleans  mo- 
lasses or  melted  glucose.  Before  he  had  time  to  investi- 
gate, the  grocer  and  two  policemen  came  down.  The 
unhappy  old  boy  was  lifted  out  of  his  sweet  pickle  and 
hauled  off  to  the  station-house,  on  a  charge  of  malicious 
destruction  of  property.  The  grocer  appeared  soon  after 
and  compromised  upon  John  paying  the  following  bill: 
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Window  sash $10  00 

Crushed  cheese 12  00 

Hogshead  molasses 48  20 

Christmas  goods 116 

Total $71  36 

Then  the  boy  came  iu  with  a  bill  of  $5  for  his  sled,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  surgeon's 
bill  for  plastering  sundry  skinned  surfaces,  and  the  bill 
of  a  haekman  who  conveyed  the  fainting  wife  home.  In 
the  cooler  moments  of  afterthought  Sanscript  reckoned 
it  up  and  discovered  that  it  had  cost  him  $109.78  to  re- 
call recollections  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  required  but  one 
minute  and  five  seconds  of  old  Father  Time  in  which  to 
do  the  recollectincn. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ORGAISr  BUILDER. 
Julia  C.  R.  Dour. 

Day   by   day   the    Organ-builder    in  his  lonelj'  chamber 

wrought ; 
Day  by  day  the  soft  air  trembled   to  the  music  of  his 

though  t ; 
Till  at  last  the  work  was  ended,  and  no  organ  voice  so  grand 
Ever  yet  had  soared  responsive  to  the  master's  magic  hand. 

Ay,  so  rarely  was  it  builded  that  whenever  groom  or  bride 
Who  in  God's  sight  were  well-pleasing  in  the  church  stood 

side  by  side, 
Without  touch  or  breath  the  organ  of  itself  began  to  play, 
And  the  very  airs  of  heaven  through  the  soft  gloom  seemed 

to  stray. 

He  was  young,  the  Organ-builder,  and  o'er  all  the  laud  his 

fame 
Kan  with  fleet  and  eager  footsteps,  like  a  swiftly  rushing 

flame. 
All  the  maidens  heard  the  story;  all  the  maidens  blushed 

and  smiled. 
By  his  youth  and  wondrous  beauty  and  his  great  renown 

beguiled. 

So  he  sought  and  won  the  fairest,  and  the  wedding-day  was 

set: 
Happy  day,— the  brightest  jewel  in  the  glad  year's  coronet! 
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But  When  they  the  portal  entered,  he  forgot  his  lovely 
bride, —  •' 

Forgot  his  love,  forgot  his  God,  and  his  heart  swelled  high       ' 
with  pnde.  ^ 

"Ah!"  thouglit  he,  "how  great  a  master  am  I!    When  the 

organ  plays, 
How  the  vast  cathedral  arches  will  re-echo  with  rov  praise!" 
Up  the  aisle  the  gay  procession  moved.    Tlie  altar  shone 

afar. 

With  its  every  candle  gleaming  through  soft  shadows  like 
a  star. 

But  he  listened,  listened,  listened,  with  no  thought  of  love 

or  prayer. 
For  the  swelling  notes  of  triumph  from  his  organ  standing 

there 
All  was  silent.     Nothing  heard  he  save  the  priest's  low 

monotone. 
And  the  bride's  robe  trailing  softly  o'er  the  floor  of  fretted 

stone. 

Then  his  lips  grew  white  with  anger.     Surely  God  was 

pleased  with  him 
Who  liad  built  the  wondrous  organ  for  His  temple  vast  and 

dim? 
Whose  the  fault,  then? — Hers,  the  maiden  standing  meekly 

at  his  side ! 
Flamed  his  jealous  rage,  maintaining  she  was  false  to  him,^ 

his  bride. 

Vain  were  all  lier  protestations,  vain  her  innocence  and 

truth  ; 
On  that  very  night  he  left  her  to  her  anguisli  and  her  rutli. 

Far  he  wandered  to  a  country  wherein  no  man  knew  his 
name ; 

For  ten  weary  years  he  dwelt  there,  nursing  still  his  wrath    . 
and  shame. 

Then  his  haughty  heart  grew  softer,  and  he  thought  by 
night  and  day 

Of  the  bride  he  had  deserted,  till  he  hardly  dared  to  pray,— 

Thought  of  her  a  spotless  maiden,  fair  and  beautiful  and 
good; 

Thought  of  his  relentless  anger  that  had  cursed  her  woman- 
hood; 
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Till  his  yearning  grief  and  penitence  at  last  were  all  com- 
plete, 

And  he  longed,  with  bitter  longing,  just  to  fall  down  at  her 
feet. 


Ah !  how  throbbed  his  heart  when,  after  many  a  weary  day 

and  iii)2;hf. 
Rose  his  native  towers  before  him,  with  the  sunset  glow 

alight ! 
Through  the  gates  into  the  city  on  he  pressed  with  eager 

tread ; 
There  he  met  a  long  procession, — mourners  folIo\ving  the 

dead. 
"Now,  why  weep  ye  so,  gooci  ]>eopIe?  and  whom  bury  ye 

to-day  ? 
AVhy  do  yonder  sorrowing  maidens  scatter  flowers  along 

the  way? 

"  Has  some  saint  gone  np  to  heaven  ?''  "  Yes,"  they  answered, 

weeping  sore : 
"For  the  Organ-builder's  saintly  wife  our  eyes  shall  see  no 

more : 
And  because  her  days  were  given  to  the  service  of  God's 

poor. 
From  his  church  we  mean  to  burj'  her.    See  t  yonder  is  the 

door." 

No  one  knew  hinv;    no  one  wondered  when  he  cried  out, 

white  with  p:iin ; 
No  one  questioned  when,  with  pallid  lifw,  he  poured  his 

tears  like  rain. 
"'Tis  some  one  whom  she  has  comforted  who  mourns  with 

us,"  they  said, 
As  he  made  his  way  unchallenged,  and  bore  the  coffin's 

head, 

Bore  it  through  the  open  portal,  bore  it  ui>  the  echoing 

aisle. 
Let  it  down  before  the  altar,  where  the  lights  burned  clear 

the  while; 
When,  oh,  hark!  the  wondrous  oi^n  of  itself  began  to  play 
Strains  of  rare,  unearthly  sweetness,  never  lieard  until  that 

day! 

All  the  vaulted  arches  rang  with  music,  sweet  and  clear; 
All  the  air  was  filled  with  glory,  as  of  angels  hovering  near; 
And  ere  yet  the  strain  was  ended,  he  who  bore  the  coffin  s 

head 
With  the  smile  of  one  forgiven,  gently  sank  beside  it— dead. 
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They  who  raised  the  body  knew  him,  and  they  laid  him  by 

his  bride ; 
Down  the  aisle  and  o'er  the  threshold  they  were  carried,  side 

by  side ; 
While  the  organ  played  a  dirge  that  no  man  ever  heard 

before. 
And  then  softly  sank  to  silence,— silence  kept  for  evermore. 

— Harper's  Magazine. 


I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY. 

William  H.  Mohlenbeeg. 

I  wonld  not  live  alway,— live  alway  below! 

Oh,  no;  111  not  linger  when  bidden  to  go; 

The  days  of  our  pilgrimage  granted  us  here 

Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

Would  I  shrink  from  the  path  whiuli  the  prophets  of  God, 

Apostles,  and  martyrs,  so  joyfully  trod? 

Like  a  spirit  un  blest  o'er  the  earth  would  I  roam. 

While  brethren  and  friends  are  all  hastening  home? 

I  would  not  live  alway;  I  ask  not  to  stay 
*  Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way ; 
Where,  seeking  for  rest,  we  but  hover  arouad, 
Like  the  patriarch's  bird,  and  no  restiug  is  foUnd  ; 
Where  hope,  when  she  p.iints  her  gay  bow  in  the  air. 
Leaves  its  brilliance  to  fade  in  the  night  of  despair; 
And  joy's  fleeting  angel  ne'er  sheds  a  glad  ray, 
Save  the  gleam  of  the  plumage  that  bears  him  away. 

I  would  not  live  alway, — thus  fettered  by  sin, 
Temptation  without,  and  corruption  within  ; 
111  a  moment  of  strength  if  I  sever  the  chain, 
Scarce  the  victory  is  mine,  ere  I'm  captive  again ; 
E'eu  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  fears, 
And  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tears; 
The  festival  trump  calls  for  jubilant  songs, 
But  my  spirit  her  own  miserere  prolongs. 

I  would  not  live  alway;  no,  welcome  the  tomb ; 
Since  Jesus  hath  lain  there,  I  dread  not  its  gloom; 
AVhere  lie  deigned  to  sleep,  I'll,  too,  bow  my  Iiead, 
All  peaceful  to  slumber  on  that  hallowed  bed; 
Then  the  glorious  daybreak,  to  follow  that  night. 
The  orient  gleam  of  the  aiigeh  of  light, 
Co* 
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With  their  clarion  call  for  the  sleepers  to  rise, 
And  chant  forth  their  matins  away  to  the  skies. 

Who,  who  would  live  alway— away  from  his  God, 

Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode. 

Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  &ow  o'er  the  bright  plains, 

And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns; 

Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet, 

Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet, 

Wliile  the  songs  of  salvation  exultingly  roll, 

And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul? 

That  heavenly  music!    Hark,  sweet  in  the  air, 
The  "harps  of  the  harpers"  I  hear  ringing  there  I 
And  see  soft  unf  )lding  those  portals  of  gold, 
The  King  all  arrayed  in  His  beauty  behold! 
Oh,  give  me, — oh,  give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
To  adore  Him,  be  near  Him,  enrapt  with  His  love: 
I  but  wait  for  the  summons,  I  list  for  the  word,— 
Alleluia!    Amen!    Evermore  with  the  Lord! 


OUR  OLD  DOCTOR. 

There  wasn't  a  better  doctor,  nor  a  kinder  man  in  a 
circuit  of  thirty  miles,  than  Dr.  Gunnison.  He  Avas  sent 
for  from  far  and  near,  and  in  serious  danger  all  the 
younger  physicians  looked  to  him  for  counsel. 

The  temperance  movement  had  just  begun  at  the  timo 
of  which  I  speak,  and  its  advocates  would  have  rejoiced 
to  have  Dr.  Gunnison  on  their  side.  But  he  held  liim- 
sdf  aloof.  He  "  didn't  believe  in  temperance  pledges. 
A  man  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  himself  within  bounds 
if  he  was  a  man.     If  not,  lie  might  as  well  go  to  the  dogs." 

They  were  not  religious  people, — the  doctor  and  his 
lovely  wife, — and  if  they  had  any  creed  it  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  "  don't  believes."  They  had  no  children,  and 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

As  time  passed  on,  people  began  to  think  and  say  that 
it  would  be  as  well  for  the  doctor  if  he  did  believe  in  the 
temperance  pledge.  Now  and  then  they  saw  him  go  by, 
swaying  from  side  to  side  on  his  faithful  old  horse,— as 
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kind  and  intelligent  a  baast  as  ever  man  rode, — or  with 
bead  bowed  low  in  a  hall-drunken  stupor.  They  watched 
Idni  anxiously  as  he  crossed  the  ford,  which  was  some- 
what dlfScult  and  dangerous  in  some  places.  But  the 
li  jrse  knew  what  he  was  about  if  his  master  did  not,  and 
he  really  seemed  to  accommodate  his  gait  to  tlie  swaying 
figure  on  his  back,  as  he  stepped  carefully  along. 

One  evening  we  saw  him  approaching,  just  as  wo  sat 
down  to  supper.  It  was  early  ia  April,  the  river  v/as 
higher  than  usual,  and  we  saw  with  alarm  that  the  doctor 
was  less  fit  to  cross  than  we  had  ever  seen  him. 

Father  sprang  for  his  liLit,  and  ran  out  and  hailed  him. 
The  horse  stopped, — of  his  own  accord,  I  tliiuk, — and  then 
f.ther  went  to  the  doclor  and  asked  him  to  come  in  i;nd 
s:ay  till  morning  at  our  house.  He  urged  the  unusual 
danger  in  crossing,  and  even  made  so  bold  as  to  say, 
"You  know  you're  not  fit  to  cross  there  to-night,  doctor!" 

He  urged  in  vain,  it  appeared,  for  the  doctor  spurred 
his  horse,  and  pushed  on  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream. 
There  he  paused,  and  at  length  turned  about  and  rode 
back  to  where  father  stood  watching. 

"I'll  go  back  and  stay  with  you,  if  you've  got  a  tem- 
perance pledge  in  the  house,  and  will  give  it  to  me,"  he 
said. 

Father  could  hardly  believe  his  ears,  but  he  answered 
quite  coolly, — 

"  I  have  one,  and  I'll  give  it  to  you  with  pleasure." 

He  led  him  in  and  seated  him  at  a  table  in  the  sitting- 
room,  while  he  came  into  the  kitchen  where  the  supper- 
table  was  spread,  to  speak  to  mother  to  make  ready  a 
plate  for  him.  When  he  returned  to  the  doctor  he  was 
leanino-  forward  on  the  table  in  a  heavy  sleep.  It  was 
vain  to  try  to  waken  him,  so  he  was  left  there  till  all  the 
family  were  in  bed.  Then  father  made  an  efibrt  to  get 
him  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  awoke.     He  was  more  himself 

now. 

"  Where's  that  pledge  you  promised  to  give  me  ?"  said  he. 
Wonderinc  much  v/hethcr  he  was  conscious  what  he 
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did,  father  brought  the  pledge,  with  pen  and  ink,  and 
watched  the  trembling  hand  sign  it. 

"I  can  write  steadier  after  I'^re  kept  it  awhile,"  said 
the  doctor  with  a  laugh. 

"And  you  mean  to  ksep  it?"   said  father. 

"So  help  me  Godi"  said  the  doctor,  and  went  to  bed 
leaving  the  document  in  father's  hands. 

That  pledge  he  kept  faithfully  for  two  years.  And 
the  doctor  and  his  wife  both  seemed  to  grow  younger  and 
handsomer  every  day  of  those  years.  Again  and  again 
that  wife  wrung  my  father's  hand  and  poured  out  her 
thanks,  for  his  interposition  to  save  her  husband. 

"  Thank  God,  madam,  not  mc !  And  beg  of  him  daily 
to  uphold  and  guard  him,"  said  my  fatlier  always.  She 
smiled  confidently.  They  were  not  praying  people.  If 
they  had  been,  my  true  story  might  have  had  a  hap- 
pier ending.  But  there  were  those  banded  together  for 
evil,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  win  the  doctor  back 
to  their  "good  fellowship"  by  inducing  him  to  break  his 
pledge. 

In  an  evil  hour  they  succeeded.  Once  more  he  rode 
down  to  the  ford  iu  a  partially  intoxicated  condition. 
Pie  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  drowned.  God  alone 
knew  whether  it  was  accident  or  suicide.  Many  believed 
•fclie  latter.  Tlie  wife  went  about  woe-stricken,  pallid, 
hollow-eyed,  a  little  while,  and  then  vras  seen  no  more  en 
earth. 

"  Woe  unto  Mm  that  givetli  his  neighbor  drink :  that  put- 
test  thy  bottle  to  him,  and  mahest  him  drunken  also." 


OUE  RAILROADS. 

He  stood  in  the  station,  she  at  liis  side 
(She  is  a  fair,  young,  blushing  bride). 
On  their  honeymoon  the3''re  starting  now; 
It  always  follows  the  marriage  vow. 
He  looks  at  the  flaring  railroad  maps, 
At  the  train  of  tars  and  his  baggage  traps, 
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And  whispered:  "Pettic,  how  shall  we  go,— 

By  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kcjkoino? 

"These  railroad  maps  confuse  Ihe  eye, 

There's  the  C.  B.  Q.  and  the  R.  N.  Y. 

And  this  one  says  your  life's  at  stake 

On  any  road  but  the  Sky  Blue  Lake. 

The  N.  B.  R.  L.  P.  Q.  J. 

Have  sleepers  ou  the  entire  way; 

But  I've  heard  these  trains  are  much  more  slow 

Than  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo." 

She  murmured:  "Sweetie,  I've  heard  pa  say 
AVhat  a  fine  old  road  is  the  P.  G.  K.; 
But  mamma  seemed  to  disagree. 
And  ])refers  the  X.  S.  11.  O.  P. 
This  chart  says,  dearie,  the  vil^ws  are  fine 
On  the  Texas-Cowboy-Mustang  line; 
But,  still,  perhaps,  we'd  better  go 
On  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo." 

A  conductor  chanced  to  pass  them  by 
And  the  bridegroom  caught  his  gentle  eye; 
He  said:  "0  man,  with  the  cap  of  blue, 
Inform  me  quick,  inform  me  true. 
Which  road  is  best  for  a  blushing,  pure, 
Young  timid  bride  on  her  wedding  tour? 
And  tell  us  quickly  what  you  know 
Of  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo?" 

The  conductor's  eyes  gave  a  savage  gleam ; 
These  words  rolled  out  in  a  limpid  stream: 
"There's  the  A.  B.  J.  D.  V.  E.  Z. 
Connects  with  the  Flip-Flap-Biff-Bang-B, 
You  can  change  on  the  Leg-off-Sueville-Grand, 
And  go  through  on  the  Paii-cake-ace-Full  Hand. 
That  road  you  named  is  blocked  by  snow, 
The  Kankakee  and  the  Kokomo. 

"The  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh  Through, 
Connects  with  the  Oshkosh  Kalamazoo, 
With  a  smoking  car  all  the  afternoon ; 
Just  the  thing  for  a  honeymoon  ; 
And  the  Central-Scalp-Tooth-Bungville-switch 
Goes  through  a  vine-land  country  rich. 
Of  the  road  you  named  I  nothing  know. 
The  Kankakee  and  the  Kokomo." 
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The  bride  said :  "  Honey,  'tis  best,  by  far, 
Lilie  the  dolhw,  we  return  to  pa 
(That's  a  pun  I  heard  while  on  a  train 
On  the  U.  R.  N.  G.  Jersey  main)." 
The  conductor  smiled;  his  eye-teeth  showed; 
He  had  spoiled  the  trade  of  a  rival  road. 
He  knew  in  his  heart  there  was  no  snow 
On  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo. 

And  the  bride  and  groom  returned  to  pa, 
Who  heard  it  all  and  then  said:  "Pshaw! 
If  you  found  j'ou  couldn't  go  that  way, 
Why  didn't  you  go  on  the  Cross-eyed  Bay?" 
The  bridegroom  gave  a  howl  of  pain  ; 
The  railroad  names  had  turned  his  brain. 
He  raves,  insane,  for  evermore; 
In  a  mad  house,  chained  unto  the  floor, 
He  gibbers:  "Tootsie,  shall  we  go 
By  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo?" 


THE  LIGHTS  0'  LONDON.— George  E.  Sims. 

The  way  was  long  and  weary, 

But  gallantly  they  strode, 
A  country  lad  and  lassie. 

Along  the  heavy  road. 
The  night  was  dark  and  stormy. 

But  blithe  of  heart  were  they, 
For  shining  in  the  distance 

The  lights  of  London  lay! 
O  frleaming  lamps  of  London,  that  gem  the  city's  crown, 
What  fortunes  lie  within  you,  O  lights  of  J^ondon  townl 

With  faces  worn  and  weary. 

That  told  of  sorrow's  load. 

One  day  a  man  and  woman 

Crept  down  a  country  road. 
They  sought  their  native  village, 

Heart-broken  from  the  fray ; 
Yet  shining  still  behind  them 
The  lights  of  London  lay! 
O  cruel  lamps  of  London,  if  tears  your  light  could  drown, 
Your  victims'  eyes  would  weep  them,  6  lights  of  London 
town ! 
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HUMPTY  DUMPTY.-Mes.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

"Hunipty  Dumpty  s.it  on  a  wall : 

Ilumpty  Dumpty  had  a  ^rcat  fall : 

Not  all  tho  king's  Imi-ses  nor  all  the  king's  men 

Could  set  Huuipty  Dumpty  up  again." 

Full  many  a  project  that  never  was  hutched 

Falls  down,  and  gets  shattered  be3'ond  being  patched; 

And  luckily,  too!  for  if  all  came  to  chickens, 

Then  things  without  feathers  might  go  lo  the  dickens. 

If  each  restless  unit  that  moves  among  men 
Might  climb  to  a  place  with  the  privileged  "ten," 
Pray  tell  us  where  all  the  commotion  would  stop! 
Must  the  whole  pan  of  milk,  forsooth,  rise  to  the  top? 

If  always  the  statesman  attained  to  his  hopes. 

And  grasped  the  great  helm,  who  would  stand  by  the  ropes? 

Or  if  all  dainty  fingers  their  duties  might  choose. 

Who  would  wash  up  the  dishes,  and  polish  the  shoes? 

Suppose  every  aspir.mt  writing  a  book 
Contrived  to  get  pu'oli.shed,  by  hook  or  by  crook; 
Geologists  then  of  a  later  creation 
Would  be  startled,  I  fancy,  to  find  a  formation 
Proving  how  the  poor  world  did  most  wofuUy  sinR 
Leneath  mountaius  of  paper,  and  oceans  of  ink  ! 

Or  even  suppose  all  the  women  were  married  ; 

By  whom  would  superfluous  babies  be  carried? 

AVhere  would  be  the  good  aunts  that  should  knit  all  the 

stockings? 
Or  nurses,  to  do  up  the  singings  and  rockings? 
Wise  spinsters,  to  lay  down  their  wonderful  rules, 
And  with  theories  rare  to  enlighten  the  fools,— 
Or  to  look  after  orphans,  and  primary  schools? 

No !     Failure's  a  part  of  the  i  nfinite  plan ; 
Who  finds  that  he  can't,  must  give  way  to  who  can; 
And  as  one  and  another  drops  out  of  the  race, 
Each  stumbles  at  last  to  his  suitable  place.  _ 

So  the  great  scheme  works  on,— though,  like  eggs  from  the   .-' 

Little  single  designs  to  such  rum  may  fall, 

That  not  all  the  world's  might,  of  its  horses  or  men, 

Could  set  their  crushed  hopes  at  the  summit  again. 
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A  DRAMA  OF  THREE. 

I  sat  at  the  opera, — round  me  there  floated 

Oil  great  waves  of  melod.v,  perfect  delight, 
Where,  cloaked  and  bejevveled,  u  woman  I  noted, 

Whose  charms  taught  the  gazer  the  music  of  sight. 
So  beautiful  she  as  to  startle  beholders 

Whose  eyes  in  amazement  lier  beauty  drank  in, — 
The  clear,  creamy  tint  of  her  neck  and  her  slionlders, 

The  sensitive  nostrils,  the  curved,  dimpled  chin,  ^ 

Lips  shaped  like  a  bow,  tresses  rippling  like  ocean. 

Cheeks  where  tints  of  the  rose  at  the  will  went  and  came, 
Dark  eyes  that  gave  token  of  every  emotion. 

And  melted  to  softness,  or  kindled  to  flame; 
Yet  tier  beauty  to  rae  lacked  a  touch  of  the  tender; 

She  seemed  all  of  marble — cold,  cruel,  and  fair. 
As  her  neatly  gloved  fingers,  long,  shapely,  and  slender, 

Unconsciously  moving,  beat  time  to  the  air 

Which  the  tenor  sang — ''La  donna  i  mobile.'"* 

And  much  the  face  haunted  me;  not  from  its  beauty. 

Though  fair  to  a  wonder;  but  since,  deeply  lined, 
I  saw  in  it  selfishness,  blindness  to  duty. 

That  filled  me  with  pain  as  I  brought  it  to  mind. 
And  hence  a  month  after,  when  sudden  they  called  me 

To  aid  a  sick  child,  to  be  there  when  it  died, — 
For  croup  mocks  at  art, — 'twas  the  same  face  appalled  me 

That  shocked  me  bcf  ire  with  its  coldness  and  jiride. 
The  mother  there  suddenly  summoned  from  pleasure, 

Arrayed  in  her  satins  and  laces  she  stood. 
Not  dazsd,  as  a  person  who  loses  a  treasure. 

But  stormy  in  aspect,  and  careless  of  mood. 
To  woe,  if  she  felt  it,  too  proud  to  surrender, 

Well-bred,  cold  and  calm,  with  a  self-possessed  air, 
As  when  her  gloved  fingers,  long,  shapely,  and  slender, 

"Unconsciously  moving,  beat  time  to  the  air 

While  the  tenor  sang — "La  donna  I  mobile'' 

She  turned  to  me  coldly,  and  thanked  me  for  service 

Well-meaning,  though  useless,  and  bent  o'er  the  child. 
Twitched  its  damp,  curly  hair  with  a  clutch  cold  and  nervous, 

Threw  quickly  around  her  a  glance  keen  and  wild. 
Then  swept  from  the  chamber,  naught  further  revealing— 

When  said  the  old  nurse  in  half-whisper  to  me. 

*Wbmanisficltlo!  ~  "" * 
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"She  was  always  a  woman  without  any  feeling, 

And  never  loved  baby,  you  plainly  niiiy  see; 
But  not  so  the  father,— he  tUirly  adored  it; 

He'll  be  wild  with  despair  when  its  death  he  is  told." 
I  slKirply  rebuked  lier.    "Sir,  1  can  afford  it," 

She  answered,  "  that  you  should  esteem  lue  too  bold: 
But  it's  true  what  I  tell  you,  let  who  will  defend  her; 

Her  pleasure  abroad,  not  her  home,  is  her  care." 
Then  I  thought  of  the  fingers,  long,  shapely,  and  slender,- 

Unconsciously  making  response  to  the  air 

When  the  tenor  sang — "La  donna  i  mobile." 

They  open  the  hall  door — is  that,  then,  the  father? 

Death  waits  for  a  visit  from  vigorous  life. 
No!  strangers!     What's  that  from  the  whispers  I  gather? 

"  At  the  ciub  with  a  razor" — "  Break  slow  to  his  wife." 
On  disaster  there  evernaore  follows  disaster — 

Wide  open  the  portals!     Give  way  in  the  hall; 
Ihe  mansion  receives  for  the  last  time  its  nia.ster; 

For  the  second  time  Death  at  the  house  makes  a  call. 
A  shriek !    On  the  stairway  a  figure  descei'.ding. 

Glides  and  falls  on  the  litter  there,  reckless  and  wild— 
"  Oh,  Richard!     Oh,  Clara!  and  this  is  the  ending! 

Lost!  lost!  and  forever,  my  husband  and  child!" 
In  the  street  you  may  iiear  where  each  gaping  one  lingers, 

A  dismal  hand-organ, —strange  notes  for  despair! 
Lift  lier  up  from  the  corpse.    Ah!  those  long,  shapely  fingers 

i^evermore  in  this  world  will  beat  time  to  the  air 

Which  the  organ  plays—"  La  donna  &  mobile. 


TOO  UTTERLY  UTTEE. 

A  few  months  ago  a  daughter  of  a  Nassau  man,  who 
had  grown  comfortably  well-off  in  a  small  grocery  line, 
was  sent  away  to  a  female  college,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
a,rrived  home  for  the  holiday  vacation.  The  old  man 
was  in  attendance  at  the  depot  in  Albany  when  the  train 
arrived,  with  the  old  horse  in  the  delivery  wagon  to  con- 
vey his  daughter  and  her  trunk  home.  When  the  train 
had  stopped  in  the  Union  Depot  a  bewitching  array  of 
dry  goods  and  a  wide  brimmed  hat  dashed  from  the  cars 
and  flung  itself  into  the  elderly  party's  arms. 
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•  "Why,  you  superlative  pa!"  slie  exclaimed,  "I'm  so 
utterly  glad  to  see  you." 

The  old  man  was  somewhat  unnerved  by  the  greeting, 
but  he  recognized  the  seal-skin  cloak  in  his  grip  as  the 
identical  piece  of  property  he  had  paid  for  with  the  bay 
mare,  and  he  sort  of  squat  it  up  in  his  arms  and  planted 
a  kiss  where  it  would  do  most  good,  with  a  report  that 
soimded  above  the  noise  of  the  depot.  In  a  brief  space 
of  time  the  trunk  and  its  attendant  baggage  were  loaded 
into  the  wagon,  which  was  soon  bumping  over  the  hub- 
bies towards  home. 

"  Pa,  dsar,"  said  the  young  miss,  surveying  the  team 
with  a  critical  eye,  "  do  you  consider  this  quite  excessive- 
ly beyond?" 

"Hey?"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a  puzzled  air; 
"  quite  excessively  beyond  what  ?  Beyond  Greenbush?  I 
consider  it  somewhat  about  two  miles  beyond  Greenbush, 
continuing  from  the  Bath-way,  if  that's  what  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  no,  pa,  you  don't  understand  me,"  the  daughter 
exclaimed, "  I  mean  tliis  horse  and  wagon.  Do  you  think 
they  are  soulful  ? — do  you  think  they  could  be  studied 
apart  in  the  light  of  a  symphony  or  even  a  single  poem, 
and  appear  as  intensely  utter  to  one  on  returning  home 
as  one  could  express?" 

The  old  man  twisted  uneasily  in  his  seat,  and  muttered 
something  about  he  believed  it  used  to  be  an  express-wagon 
before  he  bought  it  to  deliver  pork  in,  but  the  conversa- 
tion appeared  to  be  in  such  a  lonesome  direction  that 
he  fetched  the  horse  a  resounding  crack  and  the  severe 
jolting  over  the  frozen  ground  prevented  further  remarks. 

"Oh,  there  is  that  lovely  and  consummate  ma!" 
screamed  the  returned  collegiate,  as  they  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  presently  she  was  lost  in  the  embrace  of  a 
motherly  woman  in  spectacles. 

"Well,  Maria,"  said  the  old  man  at  the  supper-table, 
as  he  nipped  a  piece  of  butter  off  the  lump  with  his  own 
kuife,  "an'  how  d'you  like  your  school?" 
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"Well,  there,  pa,  now  you're  sliouting — I  mean,  I  con- 
sider it  too  beyond,"  replied  the  daughter.  "  It  is  un- 
quenchably  ineifable.  The  girls  are  sumptuously  stun- 
ning— I  mean  grand — so  exquisite — so  intense ;  and  then 
the  parties,  the  calls,  the  rides — oh,  the  past  weeks  have 
been  ones  of  sublime  harmony." 

"  I  s'pose  so — I  s'pose  so,"  nervously  assented  the  old 
man  as  he  reached  for  his  third  cup — half  fall — "  but 
how  about  your  books,  readin',  writen',  grammar,  rule  o' 
three — ^how  about  them?" 

"Pa,  don't,"  exclaimed  the  daughter  reproachfully; 
"the  rule  of  three!  grammar!  It  is  French,  and  music, 
and  painting,  and  the  divine  in  art  that  has  made  my 
school-life  the  boss — I  mean  that  has  rendered  it  one  un- 
broken flow  of  rythmic  bliss — ^incomparably  and  exqui- 
sitely all  but." 

The  groceryman  and  his  wife  looked  helplessly  across 
the  table.      After  a  lonesome  pause  the  old  lady  said : — 

"  How  do  you  like  the  biscuits,  Maria  I" 

"They  are  too  utter  for  any  thin  :5,"  gushed  the  accom- 
plished young  lady,  "  and  this  plum-preserve  is  simply  a 
poem  of  itself." 

The  old  man  abruptly  arose  from  the  table  and  went 
out  of  the  room  rubbing  his  head  in  a  dazed  and  be- 
numbed manner,  and  the  mass  convention  was  dissolved. 
That  night  he  and  his  wife  sat  alone  by  the  stove  until  a 
late  hour,  and  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning  he 
rapped  smartly  on  the  plate  with  the  handle  of  his  knife, 
and  remarked : — 

"]\Iaria,  me  an'  your  mother  have  been  talkin'  the 
thino-  over,  an'  we've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
boarding-school  business  is  too  much  nonsense.  Me  an' 
her  consider  that  we  haven't  lived  sixty  odd  consummate 
years  for  the  purpose  of  raisin'  a  curiosity,  an'  there's  goin' 
to  be  a  stop  put  to  this  unquenchable  foolishness.  Now, 
after  you've  finished  eatin'  that  poem  of  fried  sausage 
an'  that  symphony  of  twisted  doughnut,  you  take  an'  dust 
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up-stairs  in  less'n  two  seconds,  an'  peel  off  that  fancy 
gown  an'  put  on  a  caliker,  an'  then  come  down  here  an' 
help  your  mother  to  wash  the  dishes.  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  thcrj  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  more  rhythmic 
foolishness  in  this  house  so  long  as  your  superlative  pa 
an'  your  lovely  an'  consummate  ma's  runnin'  the  ranch. 
You  hear  me,  Maria?" 
Maria  was  listening. 

— Albany  Chronicle. 


SINGING  ACROSS  THE  WATER.— Wesley  Steetch. 

When  the  sun  is  setting  over  the  Venetian  Lagnno,  it  is  customary  for  the 
■wives  of  tlic  iishermen  residing  upon  its  islands,  to  repair  to  the  seaside,  whence 
they  address  their  husbands  in  song,  as  tliey  engage  in  their  arduous  labors  upon 
the  water.  Frequently,  owing  to  their  (listancu  from  the  shoi'e,  and  to  the  gath- 
ering shadows  of  evening,  the  parties  remain  unseen  by  each  other:  but  tile 
music  reaches  the  ears  of  those  for  whom  it  was  destined;  who,  after  its  close, 
immediately  respond  likewise  in  song. 

When  o'er  proud  Venice'  regal  crest, 

The  fading  sunbeam's  golden  light 
Invites  her  wearied  sons  to  rest 

Beneath  the  shades  of  coming  night, 
And  far  adown  the  balmy  sky, 

And  resting  on  her  wave  of  blue, 
(As  if  sublimed  from  worlds  on  high,) 

Cloud-palaces  entrance  the  view ; 
While  out  upon  the  distant  sea, 

The  evening  zephyr  gently  sweeps. 
Soft  as  an  angel's  kiss  might  be 

On  smiling  childhood,  when  it  sleeps: 
Then  do  the  fishers'  wives  that  dwell 

Along  the  Ijagune's  island-shore, 
Haste  to  fulfil  'nealh  love's  sweet  spell, 

A  i)recious  custom  born  of  yore. 
For,  with  their  children  by  their  side, 

A  happy,  gleesome,  shouting  band, 
They  speed  them  where  the  billows  glide 

And  break  in  murmurs  on  the  strand. 
And  gazing  outward  o'er  the  main, 

They  seek  those  vessels  to  descry. 
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In  wbii'li  brave  spirits  strive  to  gain, 

For  frugal  wants,  a  full  supply. 
But  woman's  vision  fails  to  sweep 

Whore  lislier  barks  are  gently  tossed, 
Yet  tender  love  her  vows  will  keep, 

And  faith  can  see  though  sight  be  lost! 
Thus  their  love-vows  in  music  float. 

And  o'er  the  rippling  billows  fly. 
Till,  soft  and  clear,  each  silvery  note 

Falls  where  the  toiling  fishers  lie. 
Cheero<)  by  that  song,  the  evening  air 

Wafts  their  response-hymn  to  the  shore, — 
A  pledge  to  loved  ones  gathered  there, 

That  they  shall  greet  their  friends  once  more. 

Far  out  upon  life's  throbbing  rnain, 
Where  wildest  storms  pulsate  in  sleep. 

Oft  waked  to  fiercest  power  again. 
By  foes  which  constant  vigils  keep ; 

With  skies  too  oft  o'ercast  by  grief. 

Exposed  to  reefs  of  subtile  sin, 
With  care,  which  knows  but  short  relief. 

We  seek  the  heavenly  land  to  win. 

Nor  may  the  eye  of  mortal  see 

The  splendors  of  that  happy  clime, 
Nor  ear  drink  in  tlie  harmony 

That  peals  from  seraph-harps  sublime. 

Yet,  when  to  darkness  turns  our  sky, 

When  frowning  rocks  lie  threatening  near, 
And  tempest- waves  go  howling  by, 

We  seem,  by  heavenly  faith,  to  hear 
A  strain  of  triumph  and  of  love 

Come  floating  from  a  far-offshore. 
From  lips  of  dear  ones  passed  above, 

Where  tempest-billows  rage  no  more. 

And  sweetly  blent  with  angel-songs, 
Their  anthems  ring  o'er  Hfe's  lone  sea. 

In  praise  to  Christ,  to  wliom  belongs 
All  glory,  power,  and  majesty. 

And  then  their  deathless  sympathy 
For  spirit-mariners  is  told, 
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Until  we  learn  the  melody 

Which  echoes  from  their  lyres  of  gold. 

They  bid  us  watch  and  toil ;  and  fear 
No  more  in  darliness  than  in  light ; 

"For  lo!"  say  they,  "the  Lord  is  near 
To  guide  your  tragile  barks  aright. 

"  And  soon  life's  ocean  shall  be  crossed ; 

It's  perils,  suff'rings,  all  be  o'er. 
Come  on,  true  hearts,  by  sorrow  tossed, 

And  join  us  on  the  immortal  shore  1" 

Oh,  dearest  friends  of  other  years. 
Forever  safe  from  earthly  strife, 

We  hear  your  songs,  and  through  our  tears 
Look  fondly  toward  your  home  of  life; 

And  hope  by  skill  divine,  to  gain 
The  sheltered  port  of  endless  rest; 

And  join  your  royal  praise-refrain 
Amid  the  glories  of  the  blest. 


AIN'T  HE  CUTE. 


Arraj'ed  in  snow  white  pants  and  vest 
And  other  raiment  fair  to  view, 
I  stood  before  my  sweetheart  Sue, — 

The  charming  creature  I  love  best. 

"Tell  me,  and  does  my  costume  suit?" 
I  asked  that  apple  of  my  eye, 
And  then  the  charmer  made  reply — 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do  look  awful  cute !" 

Although  I  frequently  had  heard 
My  sweetlieart  vent  her  pleasure  so, 
I  must  confess  I  did  not  know 

The  meaning  of  that  favorite  word. 

But  presently  at  window  side 
We  stood  and  watched  the  passing  throng, 
And  soon  a  donkey  passed  along 

With  ears  like  sails  extending  wide. 

And  gazing  at  the  doleful  brute 
My  sweetheart  gave  a  merry  cry, — 
I  quote  her  language  with  a  sigh,^ 

"  O  Charlie,  ain't  he  awful  cute  ?" 
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A  DREAM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 
Jean  Paul  Richtee. 

Into  the  great  vestibule  of  heaven,  God  called  up  a 
man  from  dreams,  sa3'ing,  "  Come  thou  hither,  and  see 
the  glory  of  my  house."  x\nd,  to  the  servants  that  stood 
around  His  throne,  He  said, "  Take  him,  and  undress  him 
from  his  robes  of  flesh ;  cleanse  his  vision,  and  put  a  new 
breath  into  his  nostrils ;  only  touch  not  with  any  change 
his  human  heart, — the  heart  that  weeps  and  trembles." 

It  was  done ;  and,  with  a  mighty  angel  for  his  guide, 
the  man  stood  ready  for  his  iniinite  voyage ;  and  from  the 
terraces  of  heaven,  without  sound  or  farewell,  at  once 
they  wheeled  away  into  endless  space.  Sometimes,  with 
solemn  flight  of  angel  wings,  they  fled  through  Saharas 
of  darkness, — through  wildernesses  of  death,  that  divided 
the  world  of  life ;  sometimes  they  swept  over  frontiers  that 
were  quickening  under  the  prophetic  motions  from  God. 

Then,  from  a  distance  that  is  counted  only  in  heaven, 
light  dawned  for  a  time  through  a  sleepy  film ;  by  un- 
utterable pace  the  light  swept  to  them ;  they  by  unutter- 
able pace  to  the  light.  In  a  moment,  the  rushing  of 
planets  was  upon  them ;  in  a  moment,  the  blazing  of  suns 
was  around  them. 

Then  came  eternities  of  twilight,  that  revealed,  but 
were  not  revealed.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
towered  mighty  constellations,  that  by  self-repetition  and 
answei-s  from  afar,  that  by  counter-positions,  built  up  tri- 
umphal gates,  whose  architraves,  whose  archways — ^hori- 
zontal, upright — rested,  rose— at  altitudes  by  spans  that 
seemed  ghostly  from  infinitude.  Without  measure  were 
the  architraves,  past  number  were,  the  archways,  beyond 
memory  the  gates. 

Within  were  stairs  that  scaled  the  eternities  below; 
above  was  below, — below  was  above,  to  the  man  stripped 
of  gravitating  body ;  depth  was  swallowed  up  in  height 
insurmountable ;  height  was  swallowed  up  in  depth  un- 
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fathomable.  Suddenly,  as  thus  they  rode  from  infinite 
to  infinite;  suddenly,  as  thus  they  tilted  over  abysmal 
worlds,  a  mighty  cry  arose  that  systems  more  mysterious, 
that  worlds  more  billowy,  other  heights  and  other  depths, 
were  coming — were  nearing — ^were  at  hand. 

Then  the  man  sighed,  and  stopped,  and  shuddered,  and 
wept.  His  overladen  heart  uttered  itself  in  tears ;  and 
he  said,  "Angel,  I  will  go  no  farther;  for  the  spirit  of 
man  acheth  with  this  infinity.  Insufferable  is  the  glory 
of  God.  Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave,  and  hide  me  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  Infinite ;  for  end,  I  see,  there  is 
none." 

And  fi-om  all  the  listening  stars  that  shone  around, 
issued  a  choral  cry,  "  The  man  speaks  truly ;  end  there 
is  none  that  ever  yet  we  heard  of"  "End  is  there 
none?"  the  angel  solemnly  demanded:  "Is  there  indeed 
no  end,  and  is  this  the  sorrow  that  kills  you?"  But  no 
voice  answered  that  he  might  answer  himself.  Then  the 
angel  threw  up  his  glorious  hands  toward  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  saying,  "  End  is  there  none  to  the  universe  of 
God!  Lo,  also  there  is  no  beginning!" 


IRISH  COQUETRY. 

Says  Patrick  to  Birkly,  "Good  moriiin',  me  dear! 
It's  a  bit  av  a  sacret  I've  got  for  yer  ear : 
It's  yoursel'  that  is  lukiu'  so  charrain'  the  day, 
That  the  heart  in  me  breast  is  fast  blippin'  away." 
"  'Tis  you  that  kin  flatther,"  Miss  Biddy  replies. 
And  throws  him  a  glance  from  her  merry  blue  eyes. 

"  Arrah,  thin,"  cries  Patrick,  "'tis  thinkin'  av  you 
That's  makin'  me  lieart-sick,  me  darlint,  that's  thrue! 
Sure  I've  waited  a  long  while  to  tell  ye  this  same, 
And  Biddy  M;iloney  '11  be  sich  a  foine  name." 
Cries  Biddy,  "Have  done  wid  yer  talkin',  I  pray; 
Shure  me  heart's  not  me  own  for  this  many  a  day! 

"  I  gave  it  away  to  a  good-lookin'  boy, 

Who  thinks  there  is  no  one  loike  Biddy  Malloy; 
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So  don't  bother  me,  P;it ;  jist  be  aisy,"  savs  she. 

''IiKlade,  if  yell  let  me,  I  will  that!"  says  he; 

"It'sii  bit  <>f  a  flirt  tliat  ye  are  on  ihe  sly; 

I'll  not  trouble  ye  more,  but  I'll  bid  ye  good-by," 

"  Arrah,  Patriek,"  cries  Biddy,  "an'  where  are  ye  goin'? 

Sure  it  isn't  the  best  of  good  inaniiera  ye'ro  showiu' 

To^lave  me  so  suddiiit!"    "  Och,  Biddy,"  says  Pat, 

"You  have  knocked  the  cock-feathers  jist'out  av  me  hat!" 

"Come  back,  Pat!"  says  she.    "  What  fur,  thin?"  says  he. 

"Bekase  I  meant  you  all  the  time,  sir!"  says  she. 


ARTIE'S  "AMEN.."— Paci.  Hamilton  Hayi^b. 

They  were  Methodists  twain,  of  the  ancient  school, 
Who  always  followed  the  wholesome  rule 
That  whenever  the  preacher  in  meeting  said 
Aught  that  was  good  for  the  heart  or  head, 
His  hearers  should  pour  their  feelings  out 
In  a  loud  "  Amen"  or  a  godly  shout. 

Three  children  had  they,  all  honest  boys. 
Whose  youthful  sorrows  and  youthful  joys 
They  shared,  as  your  loving  parents  will, 
While  tending  them  ever  through  good  and  ill. 
One  day— 'twas  a  bleak,  cold,  Sabbath  morn. 
When  the  sky  was  dark  and  the  earth  forlorn— 
These  boys,  with  a  caution  not  to  roam. 
Were  left  by  the  elder  folk  at  home. 
But  scarce  had  they  gone  when  the  wooded  frame 
Was  seen  near  the  tall  stove-pipe  aflame; 
And  out  of  their  reach,  high,  high,  and  higher, 
Rose  the  red  coils  of  the  serpent  fire. 
With  startled  sight  for  awhile  they  gazed, 
As  the  pipe  grew  hot  and  the  wood-work  blazed ; 
Then  up,  though  his  heart  beat  wild  with  dread, 
The  eldest  climbed  to  a  shelf  o'erhead, 
And  soon,  with  a  sputter  and  hiss  of  steam, 
The  flame  died  out  like  an  angry  dream. 
When  the  father  and  mother  came  back  that  day,— 
They  had  gone  to  a  neighboring  church  to  pray,— 
Each  looked,  but  with  half-averted  eye, 
On  the  awful  doom  which  had  just  passed  by. 
6e 
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And  then  the  fcther  began  to  praise 

His  boys  with  a  tender  and  sweet  amaze. 

"  Why,  how  did  you  inauf^e,  Tom,  to  climb 

And  quench  the  threatening  flames  in  time 

To  save  yonr  brothers  and  save  yourself?" 

"  Well,  father,  I  mounted  the  strong  oak  shelf 

By  help  of  the  table  standing  nigh." 

"  And  what,"  quoth  the  father,  suddenly, 

Turning  to  Jemmy,  the  next  in  age, 

"Did  you  to  quiet  the  fiery  rage?" 

"/brought  the  pail,  and  the  dipper,  too, 

And  so  it  was  that  the  water  flew 

All  over  the  flames  and  quenched  them  quite." 

A  mist  came  over  the  father's  sight, 

A  mist  of  pride  and  of  righteous  joy, 

Ah  he  turned,  at  last,  to  his  youngest  boy, — 

A  gleeful  urchin  scarce  three  years  old. 

With  his  dimpling  cheeks  and  his  hair  of  gold. 

"Come,  Artie,  I'm  sure  you  weren't  afraid; 

Now,  tell  in  what  way  you  tried  to  aid 

This  fight  with  the  fire."    "Too  small  am  I," 

Artie  replied,  with  a  half-drawn  sigh, 

"To  fetch  like  Jemmy  and  work  like  Tom, 

So  I  stood  just  here  for  a  minute  dumb. 

Because,  papa,  I  was  frightened  some; 

But  I  prayed,  'Our  Father;'  and  then — and  then 

I  shouted  as  loud  as  I  could, '  Amen !' " 


COME  WITH  THE  RING.— Thomas  Hood. 

I'll  tell  you  a  story  that's  not  in  Tom  Moore:  — 
Young  Love  likes  to  knock  at  a  pretty  girl's  door: 
So  he  called  upon  Lucy^ 'twas  just  ten  o'clock — 
Like  a  spruce  single  man,  with  a  smart  double  knock. 
Now,  a  handmaid,  whatever  her  fingers  be  at. 
Will  run  like  a  puss  when  she  hears  a  r-at-tat: 
So  Lucy  ran  up,  and  in  two  seconds  more 
Had  questioned  the  stranger  and  answeied  the  door. 
The  meeting  was  bliss;  but  the  parting  was  woe; 
For  the  moment  will  ('ome  when  such  comers  must  go: 
So  she  kissed  him,  and  whispered,  poor'innocent  thing, 
'The  next  time  you  come,  love,  pray  come  with  a  ring." 
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WHAT  A  CHRISTMAS   CAROL  DID— T.  A.  Harcoubt. 

Cold  blew  the  wind  along  the  street, 
The  snow  lay  thick  beneath  the  feet, 
A  dull,  gray  sky  hung  overhead. 
Dim,  rayless,  like  a  dome  of  kid. 
The  day  had  been  a  blustering  one, 
Without  a  cheering  glimpse  of  sun. 
And,  now,  as  night  drew  on  apace. 
The  day  bestowed  no  parting  grace, 

But  the  sharp  wind  blew, 

And  the  gray  clouds  fl&w 
Across  the  dead  sky's  ashen  face. 

But  a  flg  for  weather  when  hearts  are  light! 

And  who  heeds  the  storm  when  the  fire  burns  bright? 

The  very  discomfort  outside  the  door 

Makes  us  prize  the  snuguess  within  the  more. 

Thus  it  came  that  as  night  closed  grimly  down, 

A  silence  settled  upon  the  town, 

And  the  fog-ghosts  gliding  along  the  street 

Could  barely  a  soul  with  their  chill  touch  greet; 

But  through  curtains  drawn  and  blinds  fast  sliut, 

Gleamed  chinks  that  burned  with  a  ruddy  glow, 
And  from  stately  palace  and  lowly  hut 

Eang  a  laughing  challenge  to  wind  and  snow. 
For  no  matter  how  sad  the  rest  of  the  year. 

This  was  no  time  to  fret  and  grieve; 
The  golden  day  of  all  days  was  near, — 

Tills  was  the  blessed  Christmas  Eve. 
"Come,  now,  Bobby,  you  must,  I  say; 
I'll  carry  you  only  a  little  way." 
"  No,  oo's  tired  an'  I  tan  walk  ?" 
Who  are  these  in  the  mist  that  talk? 
One  is  a  girl  some  ten  years  old, 
With  violet  eyes  and  hair  of  gold. 
Pale  and  thin',  but  exceeding  fair. 
With  a  be^rgar's  dress,  but  a  lady's  air; 
A  chubby  tot  of  four  is  the  other. 
And  he  is  "  Bobby,"  her  little  brother. 
Their  father,  a  man  of  noble  race. 
Had   married  (the  world  said)  beneath  his  place; 
And  his  family  counted  it  deep  disgrace 
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Tliat  the  wife  of  his  heart,  though  pure  and  good, 

Could  only  boast  of  a  peasant's  blood. 

'Twere  best  that  their  story  be  briefly  told: 

He,  proud  and  brave  as  a  knight  of  old, 

Worked  with  his  only  tool,  the  pen, 

Till  he  wore  out  spirit  and  health  and  brain. 

She,  frail  and  patient,  grieved  sore  to  know 

That  his  love  for  her  had  brought  hiin  low, 

And  this  Christmas  just  three  years  ago. 

Her  gentle  spirit  had  taken  flight 

From  this  world  of  sorrow  and  darksome  night 

To  the  kingdom  of  endless  joy  and  light. 

Left  with  his  little  ones  alone, 

What  he  suffered  can  ne'er  be  known. 

The  children  must  somehow  be  clothed  and  fed, 

But  how  could  the  sick  man  earn  their  bread? 

As  he  tossed  and  turned  on  his  truckle-bed. 

The  most  that  his  feeble  hand  could  do 

AVas  to  scribble  a  little  song  or  two. 

And  set  the  words  to  some  simple  air. 

These  he  copied  with  toilsome  care. 

And  sold  to  the  few  poor  neighbors  round. 

In  whose  hearts  his  plight  had  some  pity  found. 

But  not  a  word  would  the  proud  man  write 

To  those  who  had  banished  him  from  their  sight 

When  he  wedded  the  woman  whose  love  he  bore 

And  whose  death  he  laid  at  his  parents'  door. 

Now,  it  chanced  that  as  Christmas  day  drew  near 

He  had  written  a  little  song  to  cheer 

The  hearts  of  the  lowly  folk  who  bought 

Out.  of  pity  the  fruit  of  their  sick  friend's  thought. 

'Twas  a  simple  carol,  but  great  the  pains 

That  he  took  to  model  its  fervent  strains; 

And  the  words  were  chosen  to  suit  the  lot 

Of  his  customers.    Not  a  stain  or  blot 

Marred  the  face  of  the  copies  he  made, — 

Just  a  score  was  his  stock-in-trade; 

And  he  hoped  by  the  sale  of  these  to  stay 

The  wolf  from  the  door  on  Christmas  daj'. 

But  sadly  mis«arried  his  cherished  plan. 

The  neighbors  thought  not  of  the  lonely  man; 

And  when  it  wanted  but  one  day  more 

To  Christmas,  his  copies  were  still  a  score. 
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And  he  gazed  on  his  children,  and  could  not  speak, 
While  the  hot  tears  coursed  down  his  sunken  cheek. 

Then  Edith,  his  daughter,  looked  at  him, 
And  a  mist  o'er  the  violet  eyes  did  swim  ; 
And  then  and  there  in  her  little  heart 
She  vowed  to  play  the  bread-finder'a  part.-- 

That  noon,  while  her  worn-out  father  slept, 
To  the  sick  man's  bedside  she  softly  crept, 
And  from  under  his  pillow  drew  tlie  roll 
Of  Christmas  carols;  then  gently  stole 
With  little  Bobby  into  the  street. 
And  from  then  till  dusk,  with  pleadings  sweet, 
She  tried  to  dispose  of  the  little  song 
At  every  house  as  they  went  along. 

Alas,  poor  baby !  she  did  not  know 

That  the  world  was  as  cold  as  its  wind  and  snow. 

But  when  the  end  of  the  day  had  come 

And  Bobby  began  to  sigh  for  home, 

Her  brave  little  heart  was  heavy  and  sore. 

For  the  Christmas  carols  were  etiJl  a  score. 

Then  it  was  that  we  heard  her  say 

She  would  carry  Bobby  a  little  way. 

From  the  house  they  stood  before,  a  din 

Of  harp  and  piano  and  violin 

Suddenly  crashed  on  the  startled  air,— 

They  were  holding  a  children's  p.irty  there. 

From  the  bright  warm  rooms  to  the  dark  cold  street 

Came  the  sound  of  laughter  and  dancing  feet. 

"Oh,  ain't  that  fine!"  lisped  B(,'bby  the  strong, 

"Maybe,  Edie,  they'd  buy  a  thong." 

Happy  suggestion,  hint  well-timed! 

Up  the  stone  steps  the  waiflets  climbed, 

And  through  the  bay-window  Edith  saw 

A  vision  she  could  not  have  dreamed  before. 

She  had  vaguely  heard  of  fairy-land. 

But  here  it  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Did  she  gloat  on  the  vision  all  alone? 

Ah,  no!  she  did  as  all  mothers  do. 
Up  on  the  balustrade  of  stone 

Bobby  was  lifted  to  see  it  too ; 
And  his  eyes  became  saucers  to  view  the  sight 

Of  Santa  Claus  holding  kingly  reign; 
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Till,  with  glee  overwhelmed,  he  screamed  outright, 
And  hammered  upon  the  window-pane. 

The  children  within  in  alarm  stopped  short 

In  their  miniature  waltz,  and  a  weird  gUmpse  caught 

Of  a  chubby  face  and  a  pair  of  eyes 

That  seemed  like  disks  cut  from  summer  skies. 

Perhaps  'twas  a  cherub  from  Eden  won 

By  a  strong  temptation  to  join  their  fun. 

In  a  flash  the  door  was  flung  open  wide. 
In  a  trice  the  waifs  found  themselves  inside; 
A  score  of  hands  dragged  them  in  till  they  stood 
In  the  midst  of  that  gaudy  and  merry  brood. 

Then  a  stately  lady  with  snow-white  hair. 

And  a  face  that  must  once  have  been  passing  fair. 

Gently  suppressed  the  boisterous  crowd, 

Took  little  Bobby  upon  her  knee. 
And  questioned  shy  Edith,  half-alond. 

Whom  she  had  come  to  the  door  to  see? 

"The'th  a  thong  to  thell!"  the  bold  Bobby  cried; 

But  Edith's  face  was  with  crimson  dyed. 

As  she  whispered  the  answer:  "If  you  please, 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  buy  one  of  these." 

The  lady  glanced  at  the  little  roll — 

"Yes,  sweet  child,  I  will  buy  them  all. 

Can  you  sing  the  song?     To  please  mo  try." 

"Yeth,"  broke  in  Bobby,  "an'  tho  can  1." 

Edie,  will  you  thing  it  with  mo?'' 

And  the  cherub  sprang  from  the  lady's  knee. 

Then  Edith,  tilled  with  a  grateful  joy, 
Drew  close  to  her  side  the  eager  boy ; 
The  other  children  all  gathered  round, 
And  hushed  completely  was  every  sound. 
Till  Edith's  flnte-like  voice  arose 

(And  Bobby's  chirrup, was  heard  at  times), 
And  a  strange,  sweet  spell 
On  thff  listeners  fell 

As  the  daughter  chanted  her  father's  rhymes. 
A  chord  so  mournful  and  sadly  sweet— 

A  note  so  plaintive— ran  through  the  air. 
That  the  lady  glanced  at  the  written  sheet 

To  see  if  the  author's  name  was  there. 
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Why  does  she  turn  so  deadly  pale  ? 

Why  does  she  labor  to  catoh  lier  breath? 
The  name  she  read  was  the  name  of  one 

Long  siiKte,  as  she  thought,  in  the  land  of  Death. 
"Lionel  Wyndham!"  he  was  her  boy,— 

Her  child  who  the  peasant  maid  had  wed,— 
Her  proud,  brave  darling,  her  pride  and  joy. 

Who  her  friends  had  told  her  was  )oi'.g  since  dead, 

Whom  her  husband  had  cursed  ou  his  dying  bed. 
They  had  deceived  her  because  she  sought 

To  have  him  and  his  fiKher  reconciied, 
And  now,  lo!  the  tidings  of  life  were  brought 

By  the  sweet-faced  children  of  that  poor  child! 

An  hour  later,  at  the  door 
Of  a  lodging  dark  and  mean  and  poor, 
A  stately  carriage  stopped — but,  holdl 
It  needeth  not  that  more  be  told. 
For  in  all  the  world— as  I  believe — 
That  was  the  happiest  Christmas  eve. 


AUNT  PATIENCE'S  DOUGHNUTS. 

"Well!  you've  got  back,  hev  you?  S'pose  you  and 
that  Lancaster  feller  bed  a  fme  time  out  a-ridin',  didn't 

you?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Aunt  Patience !  It's  so  lovely  out-of- 
doors,  and  it  has  been  such  a  perfect  day!  Don't  you 
think  80?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  dunno  but  it  hez,"  acknowledged  Aunt 
Patience,  reluctantly;  "but,  as  I  was  a-tellin'  your  ma 
jest  now,  it's  a  weather  breeder,  'nd  I  shouldn't  be  a  mite 
surprised  if  we  hed  a  regular  northeaster  in  a  day  or 
two,  mebbe  a  freshet.  'Twas  jest  sich  weather  before  we 
hed  that  dreadful  freshet  twenty  years  ago  this  fall,  jest 
after  the  equinoxal — awful  storm!  Jonas  was  laid  up 
with  a  sore  toe.  Dear  me!  what  a  time  I  hed  with  thet 
man.  Ef  any  little  thing  ailed  him,  there  wan't  no  livin' 
with  him.  Then  the  freshet  came  on  'nd  carried  off 
bridges,  'nd  washed  the  roads,  'nd  I  was  shet  up  with  thet 
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man  fur  two  mortal  weeks.  But  tlien,  they're  'bout  all 
alike, — they  can't  bear  notliir,'  none  of  'em." 

"You  don't  think  much  of  the  men,  do  you.  Aunt  Pa- 
tience ?"  asked  Ecssio,  smiling. 

"  Lor'  sakes  1  No  1  I  don't  take  no  etock  in  'em.  It's 
always  ben  a  wonderment  to  me  what  they  was  made- for, 
but  like  musketoes  'nd  lice,  I  s'pose  'twaa  fur  some  gocd 
purpose.  Yes,  I've  often  thought  what  a  peaceable  time 
we  should  hev  of  it,  if' twan't  for  the  men." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Patience !"  laughed  Bessie,  "lam  sura 
I  don't  see  what  we  could  do  without  them.  I  think 
they  are  just  splendid!  But  what  did  induce  you  to 
marry,  if  you  hate  the  men  so  ?" 

"I  never  should,  chUd,  cf  I  hedn'tbert  so  tender-heart- 
ed. It  always  was  my  worst  fault.  I  hed  beaux  a  plenty 
when  I  was  your  age,  jest  because  I  was  so  sarsy  'nd  ag- 
gravatin' ;  but  I  wouldn't  hev  none  of  'em,  'nd  v.hen  I 
got  nigh  on  to  thirty  they  give  it  up." 

"  What  a  relief  it  must  have  been.  Aunt  \" 

"Yes,  'twas.  I  calculated  then  I  could  hev  a.  little 
peace;  but  law  sakcs!  it  didn't  last  long,  fur  jest  about 
thet  time  who  should  buy  the  Deacon  Eikes'  place,  and 
move  inter  the  neighborhood,  but  Jonas  Pettybonc." 

"DidAefallin  love  atfirsteijlit!"  laughed  saucy  Bessie. 

"  Goodness,  no !  I  reckon  he  didn't  know  m.uch  about 
love.  I  never  thought  he  was  over  and  above  smart,  'nd 
he  was  dredful  shifless.  But  there  was  one  thing  that 
he  was  a  master-hand  at,  'nd  that  was  catin'.  You  hain't 
no  idee  what  a  sight  of  victuals  it  took  to  do  him.  Why, 
I've  seen  him  set  down  'nd  eat  a  hull  panful  cf  dough- 
nuts, 'nd  a  half  a  pie  besides,  for  lunch,  'nd  then  git  up 
'nd  say  he  felt  as  hoUer  as  a  punkin." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  marry  him.  Aunt  Patience? 
Do  tell  me  about  it,"  persisted  Bessie. 

"  'Tain't  no  use  to  revive  that  old  story,  it's  too  rcdiki- 
lous;  besides  you  hain't  ready  to  die,  are  you?' 

"What  do  you  mean.  Aunt  Patience?"  aakod  Ecssio. 
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"You  might  die  laughin'  ef  I  should  tell  you ;  I  didn't 
but  just  survive  it,  'nd  besides,  the  poor  man's  dead  'nd 
gone,  'nd  long's  I  don't  hev  to  provide  fur  him,  I  hadn  C 
ought  to  grudge  him  the  pleasure  he  got  out  o'  my  dough- 
nuts. No.  I  hain't  a-goin'  to  bring  up  anything  agin 
him  now,  'tain't  right ;  you  needn't  ask  me." 

"Oh,  please  do  toll  me  why  you  married  him,  Aunt 
Patience,  that's  a  darling,"  urged  Bessie. 

"  He  was  a  dreadful  moderate  man,"  resumed  Aunt  Pa- 
tience. "I  used  to  toll  him  an  earthquake  wouldn't 
start  him.  I  never  see  him  in  a  hurry  but  once.  Oh, 
dear !  'twas  enough  to  kill  anybody, — the  way  he  shot 
round  thet  kitchin." 

"PlDr.se  tell  me — "  began  Bessie. 

"  Well,  well,  do  wait  till  I  get  to  it,"  interrupted  Aunt 
Patience,  impatiently.  "  I  ain't  no  talker,  an'  it  takes 
some  time  to  git  ready  to  begin.  But  I'm  comin'  to  the 
main  point  right  away.  You  see  he  come  in  one  day  to 
borrow  somethin' — them  Pettybones  was  alius  a  borrow- 
in',  shiftless  S3t — 'nd  I  was  a-fryin'  doughnuts,  'nd  he  got 
a  taste  of  'em.  Of  course  I  hcd  to  oCbr  him  one,  when 
he  sot  there  lookin'  so  wishful  like.  But  I  wish,  for  the 
land's  sake,  I  hedn't,  fur  it  created  a  hankerin'  for  'em 
which  lasted  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  I  hain't  no  idee 
but  what  'twas  them  that  carried  him  off  at  last." 

"  Doughnuts?  Aunt  Patience,  how  could  they?"  asked 
Bessie. 

"Ho  was  took  down  in  hayin'  time,  you  see,^ — he  hedn't 
no  more  calc'lation  than  that, — with  a  fever.  If  it  hcd 
ben  me,  I  shouldn't  have  minded  nothin'  about  it;  but 
he  was  so  lazy  he'd  give  right  up  to  any  little  thing  'nd 
think  he  was  a-goin'  to  die;  'nd  finally  he  did  worry  him- 
self into  a  regular  fever.  Goodness !  how  I  did  work 
over  that  man.  I  sweat  him  and  give'  him  arbs  enough 
to  cure  a  sick  cow,  'nd  after  awhile  he  begun  to  pick  up. 
The  first  thing  he  begun  to  think  about,  of  course,  was 
eatin'.  I  made  him  gruel  'nd  beef  tea  by  the  bucketful, 
6e* 
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but  Jonas  said  they  didn't  begin  to  make  no  impression 
on  him.  One  day  I  was  a-fryin'  doughnuto  'nd  J>  naa 
smelt  'em,  'nd  says  he :  '  Patience,  I  can't  stand  this  no 
longer ;  I've  got  to  have  some  doughnuts,  whether  or  no.' 
'Jonas  Pettybone,'  says  I, 'be  you  crazy?  You  hain't 
a-goin'  to  hev  no  sign  of  no  doughnuts.'  Then  I  took  my 
bonnet  and  went  up  in  the  garden  to  git  some  sass  for 
dinner,  'nd  when  I  come  back  the  first  thing  I  heard  was 
Jonas  a-groanin'.  I  sot  down  my  sass  and  went  into  the 
pantry,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  Out  o'  that  hull  pan 
of  doughnuts  that  I'd  fried,  there  wan't  one  left." 

"  You  don't  mean  — "  gasped  Bessie. 

"Yes,  I  see  in  a  minute  there  wan't  no  chance  fur  him, 
but  twan't  my  way  to  keep  tlirowin'  folks'  sins  in  their 
faces ;  and  I  thought  to  myself  I  would  never  say  nothin' 
'bout  it  to  Jonas  ef  he  didn't  to  me ;  and  he  didn't.  But 
then  I  hain't  no  kind  of  doubt  but  what  'twas  them  dough- 
nuts that  killed  the  poor  creeter." 

"  You  must  have  felt  dreadfully,  Aunt  Patience,"  said 
sympathizing  Bessie. 

"Yes;  'twas  enough  to  make  me  down  sick,  fiir  you 
see  I  had  to  go  and  make  another  batch  of  doughnuts  be- 
fore dinner.  It  did  sesm  as  if  thet  man  hedn't  no  com- 
passion on  me;"  and  the  dear  woman  laid  down  her 
knitting  with  a  sigh. 

"  But,  Aunt  Patience,  you  haven't  told  me  why  you 
married  him,"  broke  in  Bessie. 

"I'm  a-comin'  to  it  bimeby, — ^you  don't  give  me  no 
chance.  Lemme  see.  I've  dropped  a  stitch  somewhere 
• — oh,  here  'tis.  "Wall,  as  I  was  saying,  'twas  in  hayin' 
time,  'nd  we  hed  a  lot  of  men-folks,  'nd  mother  says  to 
me,  'Patience,'  says  she,  'what  air  we  goin'  to  do?  We 
hain't  but  one  pie  in  the  house.'  And  says  I,  'Never 
mind,  ma,  I'll  stir  up  a  batch  o'  my  doughnuts.  The 
men-folks  'drether  hev  'em  than  pie  any  time.'  'Wall,' 
says  she,  'I  wish  you  would,  and  I'll  jest  run  over  and 
carry  Widder  Spinney  a  bowl  o'  my  jell',— she  don't  hev 
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no  appetite,'ad  it  may  give  her  a  start.'  So  I  sot  on  the 
kittle — 'twas  one  o'  them  big,  round,  shaller  ones — and 
I  got  a  hull  pan  of  cakes  made  ready  to  fry,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  look  out  and  I  saw  Jonas's  shadder  turnin'  the 
corner  of  the  house,  'nd  says  I  to  myself,  'Now,  I  hain't 
a-goin'  to  fry  up  a  lot  o'  doughnuts  this  hot  day  for  thet 
feller  to  gobble  down,  no  such  a  thing.'  So  I  grabbed 
off  the  kittle  of  bilin'  fat  'nd  set  it  down  on  an  old  stool 
I  kep'  to  set  the  stove  leds  on  when  I  was  a  cookin',  'nd 
I'd  jest  clapped  a  newspaper  over  the  top  as  Jonas  opened 
tlie  door,  '  Good-mornin', '  says  I,  quite  cheerful  like,  I 
alius  was  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition  by  natur. 
'Won't  you  take  a  cheer?'  says  I.  'No,  thank  ye,'  says 
he,  'I  can't  stop,  I  was  jest  a-goin'  by  en  I  thought  I'd 
drop  in  a  minnit  and  see  how  your  folks  all  was.' " 

"Did  he  propose.  Aunt  Patience?"  asked  irrepressible 
Bessie. 

"He  'peared  dreadful  frustrated,"  continued  Aunt 
Patience,  not  heeding  the  interruption  except  by  a  severe 
look  at  Bessie,  "  'nd  I  knew  in  a  minute  he'd  got  some- 
thin'  on  his  mind,  so  I  kep'  a-talkin'  and  he  kep'  fidgitin' 
round,  till  after  awhile  he  broke  out  sort  of  discouraged 
like,  says  he: 

'"Patience,  you  hain't  no  idee  how  lonesome  'tis  over 
to  our  house  with  no  wimmen  folks  round  to  talk  to;  seems 
like  livin'  in  a  tomb.' 

" '  Hain't  your  Aunt  Marandy  a-keepin'  house  for  you?' 
says  I. 

"'Yes,'  says  he,  'but  she's  so  pesky  cross  a  feller  can't 
take  no  comfort  with  her.  Besides  she  dunno  how  to 
make  doughnuts,  she  can't  make  no  doughnuts  that 
wouldn't  give  you  the  dyspepsy.  There  ain't  nobody 
that  ken  come  up  nigh  to  you,'  says  he,  'a-makin'  them 
delicious  compounds.  They  make  my  mouth  water  every 
time  I  think  of  'em.  AYon't  you  come  over  and  make 
doughnuts  for  me?  You  hain't  no  idee  how  much  I  set 
by  ye.  Patience;'  and  jest  as  he  said  thet,  he  edged  along 
and  sot  down  square  into  that  kittle  of  bilin'  fat! 
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"There  hain't  no  pen  that  could  describe  the  look  of 
despair  and  mortification  that  came  over  his  countenance 
as  he  popped  up  agin!  It's  come  across  me,  time  and 
again,  at  funerals  and  sieh  like  solemn  places,  and  I've 
hed  to  stuff  my  handkerchief  in  my  mouth,  and  put  my 
head  down  on  the  seat  in  front  and  shake  all  over  to 
keep  in  from  laughing  right  out.  I've  alius  hopod 
mourners  would  think  I  was  a-cryin';  but  I  dunuo,  I 
couldn't  a  helped  it  if  it  hed  saved  me  from  the  gallus, 
any  mor'n  I  could  at  the  time  on't. 

"I  laughed  till  there  wan't  no  more  strength  in  me 
then  there  is  in  skim  milk.  I  laughed  till  I  cried;  the 
tears  was  just  a  streamin'  down  my  face;  'nd  all  the  time 
he  was  a  tearing  round  that  kitchen  'nd  cuttin'  up  more 
antics  than  you  ever  see  a  clown  do  at  a  circus.  After 
all,  I  couldn't  help  pityin'  him — I  alius  was  tender- 
hearted— 'nd  besides  I  kinder  blamed  myself  for  gettin' 
the  poor  creeter  into  such  a  fix.  So  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  myself  together  'nd  git  breath  enough,  I  says  to  him, 
says  I,  'For  goodness  sake,  Jonas  Pettybone!  the  neigh- 
bors will  think  that  I'm  murderin'  you.  Ef  you'll  hush 
up  and  go  home  peaceably,  and  not  make  no  more  fuss, 
I  dunno,  mebbe,  I  may  in  time  be  persuaded  to  marry  ye. 
Mind  I  don't  say  sartin,'  says  I,  'but  I'll  think  about  it.' 

"You  ought  to  see  what  an  effect  it  hed  on  the  feller! 
He  stopped  his  prancin'  in  a  minute,  'nd  quieted  down 
as  meek  as  a  lamb,  'nd  he  even  tried  to  smile,  as  he  clapped 
on  his  hat  'nd  sneaked  out  the  door  without "  another 
word.     Pretty  quick  ma  came  in,  'nd  says  she  to  me : 

"'"What  on  arth  is  the  matter.  Patience?  You  look 
as  if  you'd  ben  through  a  coffee-mill!'  Says  I  to  her, 
'That's  jest  the  way  I  feel.'  Then  I  told  her  about  Jo- 
nas, but  instid  of  goin'  inter  convulsions  of  laughter  as  I 
expected,  she  sot  down  with  a  sigh,  and  says  she,  'Well, 
'tis  a  pity,  that's  a  fact,  but  you've  no  need  to  cry  your 
gyes  out,  tam't  a  dead  loss,  we  ken  use  it  for  soap-grease.' 

"'Oh!'  says  I,  'I hain't  agoin'  to  waste  all  thet  fat  I 
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can  tell  ye,  I'm  jest  agoin'  to  fry  them  doughnuts  in  it.' 
"Well,  I  never  made  no  sich  doughnuts  in  ail  my  born 
days,  before  or  sense.  They  was  light  as  a  feather, 
and  the  men-folks  praised  'em  up,  'nd  said  I  was  the 
beateree  fur  makin'  doughnuts  of  anybody  they  ever  see." 

"So  you  concluded  to  marry  him,  did  you?"  asked 
Bessie. 

"  Yis,  I  hed  to,"  answered  Aunt  Patience,  with  a  sigh, 
"Jonas  said  if  I  didn't,  hd'd  sue  me  for  damages.  So  I 
tell  yer,  child,  gettin'  married  is  all  a  humbug." 

And  having  freed  her  mind.  Aunt  Patience  rolled  up 
her  knitting,  and  betook  herself  to  bed. 


THE  RIDE  OF  PAUL  VENAREZ. 

Paul  Venarez  heard  them  say,  in  the  frontier  town,  that  day, 
That  a  band  of  Red  Plume's  warriors  waa  upon  the  trail 
of  death ; 
Heard  them  tell  of  murder  done,— three  men  killed  at  Rocky 
Run. 
"They're  in  danger  up  at  Crawford's,"  said  Venarez,  under 
breath. 
"Crawford's" — thirty  miles  away — wasa  settlement,  that  lay 
In  a  green  and  pleasant  valley  of  the  mighty  wilderness; 
Haifa  score  of  homes  was  there,  and  in  nne  a  maiden  fair 
Held  the   heart  of  Paul  Ven?.rez,— "Paul  Venarez' little 
Bess." 
So  no  wonder  he  grew  pale  when  he  heard  the  settler's  tale 
Of  the  men  he  had  seen  murdered  yesterday,  at  Rocky 
Run. 
"  Not  a  sonl  will  dream,"  he  said,  "  of  the  danger  that  s  ahead; 
By  my  love  for  little  Bessie,  I  must  see  that  something's 
done." 
Not  a  moment  he  delayed,  when  his  brave  resolve  was  made. 
"  Why,  my  man,"  his  comrades  told  him  when  they  knew 

his  daring  plan,  ,      ,   „     t,   .  i  j  «o 

"You  are  going  straight  to  death."    But  he  answered    bave 

I  mayVail  to  get  to  Crawford's  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can." 
O'er  the  forest  trail  he  sped,  and  his  thoughts  flew  on  ahead 
To  the  little  band  at  Crawford's,  thinking  not  of  danger 
near. 
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"  Oh,  God  help  me  save,"  cried  he,  *'  little  Bess !"     And  fast 
and  free 
■Trusty  Nell  bore  on  the  hero  of  the  far-away  frontier. 

Low  and  lower  sank  the  sun.     He  drew  rein  at  Rocky  Run  ; 
"Here  these  men  met  death,  my  Nellie,"  and  be  stroked 
his  horse's  mane: 
"So  will  they  we  go  to  warn,  ere  the  breaking  of  the  morn, 
If  we  fail.  God  help  us,  Nellie !"    Then  he  gave  his  horse 
the  rein. 
Sharp  and  keen  a  rifle-shot  woke  the  echoes  of  the  spot. 
"  Oh,  my  Nellie,  I  am  wounded,"    cried  Venarez,  with  a 
moan. 
And  the  warm  blood  from  his  side  spurted  out  in  a  red  tide, 
And  lie  trembled  in  the  saddle,  and  his  face  had  ashy 
grown. 

"I  will  save  them  yet,"  he  cried.    "Bessie  Lee  shall  know 
I  died 
For  her  sake."    And  then  he  halted  in  the  shelter  of  a 
hill: 
From  his  buckskin  shirt  he  took,  with  weak  hands  a  little 
book; 
And  he  tore  a  blank  leaf  from  it.    "  This,"  said  he,  "  shall 
be  my  will." 

From  a  branch  a  twig  he  broke,  and  he  dipped  his  pen  of  oak 
111  tlie  red  blood  that  was  dripping  from  the  wound  below 
the  heart. 
"Bouse,"  he  wrote,  "before  too  late.    Red  Plume's  warriors 
lie  in  wait. 
Gogd-by,  Bess!    God  blesa  you  always."     Then  he  felt 
the  warm  tears  start. 

Then  he  made  his  message  fast,  love's  first  letter,  and  its 
last ; 
To  his  saddle-bow  he  tied  it,  while  his  lips  were  white 
with  pain. 
"Bear  ray  message,  if  not  me,  safe  to  little  Bess,"  said  he. 
Then  he  leaned  down  in  the  saddle,  and  clutched  hard 
the  sweaty  mane. 

Just  at  dusk,  a  horse  of  brown,  flecked  with  foam,  came  pan- 
ting down 

To  the  settlement  at  Crawford,  and  she  stopped  at  Bessie's 
door. 
But  her  rider  seemed  asleep.    Ah,  his  slumber  was  so  deep 
Bessie's  voice  could  never  wake  him,  if  she  called  forever- 
mjre. 
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You  will  hear  the  story  told  by  the  young  and  by  the  old 
In  the  settlement  at  Crawford's,  of  the  night  when  Red 
Plume  came; 
Of  the  sharp  and  bloody  fight ;  how  the  chief  fall,  and  the 
flight 
Of  the  panic-stricken  warriors.    Then  they  speak  Vena- 
rez'  name 

In  an  awed  and  reverent  way,  as  men  utter  "  Let  ua  pray," 
As  we  speak  the  name  of  heroes,  thinking  how  they  lived 
and  died ; 
So  his  memory  is  kept  green,  while  his  face  and  heaven  be- 
tween 
Grow  the  flowers  Bessie  planted,  ere  they  laid  her  by  his 
side. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


MATINS.— Edna  Dean  Proctok. 

Richard,  the  Lion-hearted, 

Parting  for  Palestine, 
In  lone  St.  Mary's  Abbey 

Knelt  at  Our  Lady's  shrine ; 
And  begged  that  the  Abbot's  blessing, 

And  the  monks'  prevailing  prayer, 
Might  follow  him  over  the  waters. 

And  the  deserts  hot  and  bare. 

"  God  be  praised !"  quoth  the  Abbot, 

"By  Holy  Rood  I  swear 
That  at  matins  and  sext  and  compline. 

Through  the  church's  sacred  air, 
Petitions  shall  rise  to  Heaven 

That  the  wave  and  the  shore  may  be 
Safe  for  our  Sovereign,  Richard, 

Till  conqueror  home  comes  he!" 

The  moon  of  another  April 

Shone  on  the  Eastern  sea; 
And  sailing  by  rocky  Cyprus, 

The  Holy  Land  to  free, 
Were  the  King  and  his  Norman  nobles- 

When  ont  of  the  South  there  blew 
The  blast  of  the  dread  sirocco, 

And  away  the  good  ship  flew! 
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Into  the  blinding  darkness, 

Into  the  howling  storm, 
While  the  salt  spray  wreathed  before  her 

A  beckoning,  demon  form. 
"  Mary,  have  mercy !"  the  sailors 

Shrieked  as  the  masts  went  down  ; 
"Bitter  is  death,"  sighed  the  nobles, 

"So  near  to  our  glory's  crown!" 

Leaning  over  the  bulwarks, 

Eichard,  risen  from  rest. 
With  liis  wliite  brow  bared  to  the  tempest, 

And  liis  blue  eyes  turned  to  the  West, 
Cried,  in  a  voice  of  anguish 

That  rung  o'er  the  foaming  sea, 
"Would  Gud  it  were  time  for  matins, 

And  the  grey  monks  prayed. for  me!" 

Meanwhile,  on  the  fields  of  England 

Tlie  dew  distilled  its  balm, 
And  tlie  lone  Cistercian  Abbey 

Slept  in  the  midnight  calm — 
Till  the  moon  had  passed  tlie  zenith. 

And  the  watch  of  morning  fell, 
When,  over  the  wood  and  the  moorland, 

Euiig  clear  the  matin  bell. 

Then,  through  the  silent  cloisters. 

And  under  the  arches  dim, 
Abbot,  and  monk,  and  friar. 

Chanting  a  solemn  hymn 
(While  the  flame  of  the  stone-hewn  cressets 

Flared  with  its  rise  and  fall, 
And  the  Virgin  smiled  serenely 

From  her  niche  in  the  lofty  wall,) 

Entered  the  aisle  to  the  altar, 

And  knelt  with  the  fervent  prayer 
That  still,  for  their  Sovereign,  Richard, 

The  winds  might  be  soft  and  fair. 
"Bless  him,  O  Lord,"  qmtli  the  Abbot, 

"  And  bring  him  in  peace  again 
With  the  sign  of  our  faith  triumphant  I" 

And  the  monks  said  low,  "  Amen !" 
That  moment,  over  the  tempest, 

A  lull  stole  out  of  the  West, 
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And  the  ship  rooked,  light  as  a,  sea-bird 

Asleep  oil  the  ocean's  breast. 
"  Lord  of  my  life,"  cried  Kiclmrd, 

"  Thine  sliall  the  glory  be  ! 
I  know  'tis  tlie  l>our  for  matins, 

And  the  grey  monks  pray  for  me!" 

Happy  were  we,  still  sailing, 

Some  blessed  shore  to  gain, 
If  Abbot,  and  holy  brother 

Yearned  for  our  souls  in  pain. 
But  ever  the  wild  storm  rages, 

And  our  cry  is  lost  in  the  sea — 
"  Would  God  it  were  time  for  matins. 

And  the  grey  monks  prayed  for  me !" 


A  PURPOSE.— Hekey  Clemens  Pearson. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  great  "boot-room," 
ran  a  ceaseless  rustle  of  rapid  work.  Every  man,  strip- 
ped to  the  light  gossamer  wrapper,  was  doing  his  best. 
The  company  had  taken  a  large  contract.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pairs  of  rubber-boots  would  be  turned  off 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  thousands  of  dollars  would 
go  to  the  energetic  "piece-hands."  The  faster  a  man 
worked  the  more  money  he  made.  All  false  and  useless 
motions  were  left  out.  Alert  and  active,  the  human  ma- 
chines handled  the  heavy  "  boot-trees,"  doing  the  most 
intricate  "sticking"  and  "rolling"  with  a  single  touch. 
At  the  same  long  table,  ia  this  eager  race,  worked  two 
men.  One  was  a  South-western  Yankee,  scarred  and 
weather-pitted,  lean  and  wiry,  whose  long  arms  and  bony 
finders  finished  the  work  with  a  nicety  and  dispatch  that 
could  only  be  equaled  by  the  skilled  "  old  hands."  His 
mate  was  slender,  smooth-faced,  nervous,  quick  of  motion, 
and  clear  of  eye.  There  was  no  odor  of  liquor  in  his 
breath,  no  tobacco-stain  on  his  teeth.  No  one  there  knew 
him.  But  all  respected  him.  His  "ticket"  for  the  li^st 
month  had  been  the  largest  in  the  room,  and  there  were 
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men  working  with  him  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  at  boot- 
making. 

The  Westerner  had  noted  all  of  his  companion's  points 
carefully,  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  keep  up  with  him. 
At  last,  one  day,  during  the  ten  minutes'  lunch  that  the 
"piece-men"  allowed  themselves,  he  said,  "Stranger, 
mought  I  ask  what's  yer  puppus  in  drivin'  so,  and  beatin' 
all  the  rest?" 

The  young  man  smiled ;  a  bright,  pleasant  smile,  that 
almost  'reflected  itself  in  the  grave  face  opposite.  "  You 
think  that  my  rapid  work  shows  a  special  purpose?"  he 
asked. 

"  Sartin  I  do.  The  mightier  a  man's  puppus  the  smarter 
he  is.  That's  reason.  An'  ef  it  a'n't  bein'  too  cur'ous 
I'd  jest  like  to  hev  yer  air  your  puppus." 

The  young  man  grew  grave,  thought  a  moment,  and 
then  said:  "I  have  indeed  a  mighty  purpose,  one  that  a 
lifetime  of  the  hardest  work  cannot  exhaust — and  yet  I 
doubt  if  you  would  care  to  hear  it." 

"I  knowed  it,"  said  the  other,  "  but  go  ahead,  give  it  to 
us  straight  as  yer  please,  I'm  good  for't." 

"Did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  die  for  a  Mend?"  asked 
the  young  man. 

"  Wall,  yes,  I  knowed  a  man  in  Arkansaw  that  took 
up  another  man's  fight  and  was  killed." 

"Not  in  that  way — but  in  cooll)locd  to  take  another's 
place,  to  be  hated,  to  be  sneered  at,  and  at  last  to  be 
killed,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  friend?" 

"I  can't  say  as  ever  I  did,"  replied  the  Westerner; 
"'ta'nt  exactly  natur,'  that  a'n't." 

"No,  it  isn't  very  natural  to  man,"  was  the  reply,  "yet 
a  friend  of  mine,  for  years,  bore  all  the  shame  and  re- 
proach of  my  deeds.  He  was  hated,  threatened,  mobbsd. 
His  very  name  became  a  reproach.  Without  a  home,— 
with  nothing  but  his  innocence,  he  was  at  last  put  to 
death,  by  those  who  so  hated  him." 

The  other  had  said  nothing,  but  the  burning  of  his  deep- 
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set  black  eyes  showed  that  the  story  was  not  without  its 
efiuct. 

"One  who  was  near  him  when  he  died,"  continued  the 
boot-maker,  "wrote  me  a  letter,  and  in  it  were  the  dying 
wishes  of  my  friend.  He  said  first  that  he  forgave  me 
everything,  and  that  he  loved  me  more  than  any  other 
could  love  me." 

"He'd  no  need  to  say  that  after  dyin'  for  yer,"  was 
the  husky  comment. 

"One  thing  he  wished  me  to  do.  There  were  others 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  had  wronged  him.  He  wished 
me  to  go  to  them  and  beg  them  to  accept  of  his  dying 
love  and  be  reconciled  to  him.     That  is  my  purpose." 

"Stranger,"  said  the  listener,  "I  don't  wonder  that 
yer  beat  us  all.  I  don't  know  what  yer  done,  that  yer  pard- 
ner  should  hev  died  fiir  yer,  but  I  do  know  that  yer  a 
lucky  man  to  hev  had  such  a  friend.  Don't  yer  never  go 
back  on  his  memory,  an' — if  it  a'n't  being  to  cur'ous — ■ 
mought  I  ask  his  name?" 

"His  name  was  Jesus  Christ,"  was  the  reverent  reply. 
"  The  letter  is  here  in  the  Bible,  and  with  his  help  I  am 
working  here  to  get  money  to  fit  myself  more  thoroughly 
to  tell  men  His  dying  message,  and  beg  them  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  Him." 

There  was  no  further  time  for  talking,  yet  the  young 
man  felt  that  the  other  understood.  The  next  day  the 
"Westerner  was  not  in  his  place,  and  word  went  round 
that  he  was  off  on  a  spree.  He  never  came  back.  Three 
years  after  this,  the  young  boot-maker,  having  finished 
his  studies,  was  preaching  in  a  store  in  the  far  West,  when 
he  noticed  a  tall,  weather-beaten  man,  who  entered  and 
seated  himself  on  a  box.  There  was  something  familiar 
in  his  make-up,  some  suggestion  of-  the  past,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  explain  itself  until  after  the  sermon  when 
he  came  forward  saying: 

"Yer  not  the  only  man  in  this  deestrict  that's  got  a 
puppus.     I've  read  that  letter  many  times,  an'  in  all  sorts 
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of  places,  since  you  brought  it  up  to  me.  I've  been  down 
in  the  mines  an'  out  among  the  Injuns,  tellin'  the  boys 
about  it,  an'  now  I'm  bound  tor  Lower  Calif brney.  Give  us 
a  grip  of  yer  hand,  pardner,  an'  don't  fbrgit  yer  puppus." 


JOHNNY  JUDKINS— Chas.  F.  Adams. 

Johnny  Judkins  was  a  vender 
Of  a  patent  liquid  blacking; 

Johnny  Judkiiis  he  was  witty, 
And  for  "  cheek"  he  was  not  lacking. 

Johnny  stood  upon  the  corner, 

.Selling  polish  day  by  day, 
And  would  "  j)o!ish  off"  a  party 

Who  had  anythii)g  to  say. 

Johnny's  stereotyped  expression 
Was :  "  Now,  gents,  at  the  beginnin', 

I  would  state  this  magic  polish 
Will  not  soil  the  finest  linen." 

Johnny,  then,  its  other  virtues 
Eapidly  would  mention  o'er, 

And  would  sell  his  gaping  hearers 
From  a  dozen  to  a  score. 

Huns  Von  Puffer  bought  a  bottle, 

And  upon  his  shirt-front,  white  — 
As  he  used  it  without  caution — 

Left  a  spot  as  black  as  night. 
Back  to  Johnny  went  Von  Puffer, 

Saying:  "  Vot  vos  dot  you  zay, 
'Tvill  not  soil  der  vinest  linen?' 

See  my  shirt- vrond  righd  avay! 
"Vot  vos  dot  upon  mine  bosom, 

Von't  you  dold  me  ef  you  blease! 
Shust  you  gife  me  pack  mine  money, 

Or  I  goes  vbr  der  boleese !" 
Johnny  looked  upon  the  Dentseher 

With  a  bland  and  childlike  smile; 
Then  upoti  the  crowd  before  him— 

Who  enjoyed  the  sport  meanwhile. 
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"Geutlemen,"  says  Johnny  Judkins, 

"  As  I  said  in  the  beginnin', 
This  'ere  patent  liquid  polish 

Will  not  soil  the  finest  linen; 

"  As  for  that,"  says  Johnny  Judkins, 

Pointing  where  the  spot  of  crock 
Showed  upon  Von  Pufl'er's  bosom 

Like  a  black  "sheep  in  a  flock, 

"  As  for  that,"  repeated  Johnny, 

"If  you  call  thai  linen  fine, 
I  would  merely  say,  my  hearers, 

Your  opinion  is  not  mine." 

Johnny  Judkins  still  continues 

Selling  blacking  by  the  ton. 
Hans  Von  Puflfer  chalks  that  bosom 

Every  time  he  puts  it  on. 


THE  ROMAN  SENTINEL.— Ward  M.  Florence. 

"In  the  excavations  made  by  the  government  authorities  to  restore  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pompeii,  the  workmen  disGovered  the  bones  of  a  Konian  soldier  in 
tlie  sentry  box  at  one  of  tlie  city's  gates.  As  rocliH  of  shelter  were  near  at  iiand, 
and  escape  from  the  volcano's  fiery  deluge  thus  rendered  possible,  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  tills  bi'ave  seutiael  chose  to  meet  death,  rather  than  desert  his  post 
of  duty." 

The  morning  sun  rose  from  his  crimson  couch 

In  the  Orient  land,  and  bathed  the  world 

In  golden  showers  of  refreshing  light: 

With  orange  and  with  jasmine  the  gardens 

Of  Pompeii  were  beautiful  and  fragrant; 

I'he  gray  rocks,  robed  and  crowned  with  vines  and  flowers, 

Were  lulled  to  sleep  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Bay. 

The  merchant  ships  and  pleasure  boats  lay  still 

And  lifeless— or,  drifting  aimlessly  between 

The  blue  of  the  skies  and  the  blue  of  the  sea. 

Sailing  away  on  silvery  pinions, 

A  pair  of  clond-lovers,  with  cheeks  of  pearl, 

Blushed  to  discover,  in  the  sea  below. 

Their  mirrored  images:  The  distant  isles 

Answered  back  smiles  of  happy  contentment 

To  voices  calling  from  the  mainland  shores. 

The  hazy  air,  mild  and  calm,  wrapped  this  proud 
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Olil  Italian  city  in  a  mantle 
Of  ilreamful  repose.    On  her  streets  the  tramp 
Of  feet,  now  and  then,  broke  the  lazy  quiet- 
Some  bought,  some  sold,  some  danced,  some  played,  some 

slept; 
And  each  one  went  about  his  daily  work. 
Nor  dreamed  of  danger  near. 

At  a  gate  commanding  entrance  to  Pompeii 

Was  placed  a  trusty  sentinel.    His  tall. 

Erect  and  warlike  stature  told  a  tale 

Of  dauntless  courage.    Proud  of  the  faith  and 

Confidence  placed  in  his  loyal  heart, 

Tlie  sentinel's  eyes  shone  like  brilliant  stars; 

His  trumpet,  sword,  and  buckler  hung  about 

His  frame  with  airy  lightness,  while  his  face 

His  bearing  and  his  every  action 

Proclaimed  in  terms  and  force  significant — 

"  Here  stands  a  Roman  Soldier.'" 

While  pacing  to  and  fro  his  measured  beat. 

And  dreaming  dreams  of  long  expected  honors, 

There  comes,  beneath  liim,  a  strange,  quick  movement  I 

He  stops — waits — listens.    Ah,  it  conies  again ! 

Then  he  knows  the  awfnl  truth, — an  earthquake, 

That  dreadful  harbinger  of  volcanic 

Action!     A  third  time,  and  the  ground  doth  heave 

Like  ocean  billows!    Up,  through  ev'ry  vein 

The  soldier's  blood  darts  with  freezing  torture ! 

He  looks  toward  the  Bay, —it  boils  and  struggles 

In  its  mad  contention,  lashing  itself 

As  it  lashes  the  shore !     He  lifts  his  trumpet 

And  sounds  a  loud  alarm !     Back  from  the  throat 

Of  great  Vesuvius  returns  the  answer, — 

A  rumble,  rumble,  rumble,  like  distant 

Artillery !    Volumes  of  smoke,  dense  and 

Gigantic,  roll  from  the  maddened  crater! 

Dayhght  ceases!  no  sun!  no  moon!  no  stars! 

Now  dreadful,  appalling,  and  magnificent 

Blazes  the  weird-,  Plutonian  candle! 

The  ground  heaves!    It  rocks  again !    The  waters 

Leap  beyond  their  shores !    See— the  giant  mountain 

Trembles!    Then  one  long,  unnatural,  roaring 

Peal  of  wild  volcanic  thunder,  and  the 

Fiery  lakes  of  hell  are  hurled,  seething, 
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Into  the  clouds  above!    Sound  the  d.inger 
Signals!     Rouse  the  thoughtless  people!     Fly'  fly! 
riy  for  your  lives!     Too  late!  too  lite!  Tjrjver 
Too  late!     A  molten  sea  of  liquid  tire 
Pours  down  upon  the  fated  city! 
Ghastly  imps,  the  specters  of  ruin,  gloat 
Above  the  hissing  surges!     Now  a  rain 
Of  red-hot  ashes,  stones,  and  cinders  falls 
Thick  and  fast  for  miles  around  !     In  the  streets. 
In  their  shops;  in  their  homes  that  startled  mass 
Of  j)oor  humanity  is  suddenly 
Clasped  in  the  arms  of  unexpected  Death ! 
Old  age,  manhood,  buoyant  youth,  and  helpless 
Infancy  all,  all  at  once  are  buried 
'^eath  the  burning  fury  of  that  awful 
Avalanche ! 

When  the  pent  up  ire 
Of  grim  Vesuvius  had  burst  its  massive 
Prison  bars,  the  soldier  thought :  "  What  shall 
I  do?    To  yon  projecting  reels  I  quicli 
Can  fly  and  safety  find!    But  can  I  thus  betray 
My  sacred  trust  and  win  the  name  of  Coward? 
li  life. a  gem  worth  such  a  price  to  me? 
Could  e'er  again  these  Roman  lips  repeat 
The  name  my  father  bore?    No!  no!  no!  here! 
Here  will  I  stand;  so  let  the  fiends  of  hell 
Exhaust  their  utmost  fury !    Trumpet,  sound 
My  challenge  bold!    Ye  heavens  wear  your  blackest  face! 
Volcano,  hurl  your  wildest  fires!    Por  though 
I  choke— I  burn— I  sink— I  die— yet  ne'er 
Will  I  forsake  my  post  of  duty !" 

Seventeen 
Hundred  years  rolled  by  ero  again  the  liglit 
Of  day  shone  on  the  buried  city ; 
Then  excavation  broke  the  seals  which  held 
The  solemn  secret.    Two  hundred  thousand 
Skulls  and  more  were  found  entombed  beneath 
The  ashes.    Every  stone  and  piece  of  metal 
Lifted  from  the  ancient  ruins,  told  o'er 
And  o'er  the  horrors  of  that  dark  eruption. 
At  his  post  the  sentinel's  bones  had  kept 
Their  long  and  ghastly  vigil.    As  in  life 
So  e'en  in  death,  the  sacred  trust  was  not 
Deserted. 
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MARGERY  DAW.— F.  E.  Weatherly. 

I'm  in  love,  but  I've  never  told  her. 

Never  told  the  maiden  I  love  ; 
I  lie  in  the  long  green  grass  and  behold  her, 

As  she  swings  all  day  in  the  boughs  above. 
I'm  a  student  with  toil  o'erladen, 

And  a  student  ever  should  books  prefer, 
But  she's  such  a  darling,  dainty  maiden, 
My  thoughts  go  swinging  away  with  her. 
See  saw! 
Margery  Daw! 
Up  in  the  apple-tree  Margery  swings; 
And  I,  lying  under. 
Watch  her  and  wonder 
What  is  the  ditty  that  Margery  sings. 

And  she  goes  swinging;  and  I  go  slaving, 

Turning  the  leaves  of  a  musty  book; 
But  surely  that  was  her  white  hand  waving. 

And  surely  that  was  my  darling's  look. 
A  perfect  fortress  of  books  I  sit  in, 

Ethics,  economy,  politics,  law. 
But  all  the  pages  I  vow  were  written 

By  that  little  philosopher,  Margery  Daw. 
See  saw! 
Margery  Daw! 
Up  in  the  apple-tree  Margery  swings: 
And  I,  lying  under. 
Watch  her  and  wonder 
What  is  the  ditty  that  Margery  sings. 
The  light  is  fading,  the  day  grown  older, 

And  now  the  westering  snn  is  gone, 
And  Margery,  I  no  more  behold  her: 
111  the  deep  cool  grass  I  lie  alone. 
For  Margery  she  was  a  sunbeam  only, 

And  I  was  a  fool  for  all  my  pains, 
But  whenever  I'm  sad  and  whenever  I'm  lonely. 
Back  comes  Margery,  back  again. 
See  saw! 
.  Margery  Daw! 

up  in  the  apple-tree  Margery  swings ; 
For  "  Life's  a  dream, 
And  love's  a  shadow !" 
And  that  is  the  ditty  that  Margery  sings. 
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A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM. 

Through  the  ranks  of  the  gathered  i»eoj)le 

The  voice  of  tl»e  preacher  rang, 
As  he  spake  of  the  biting  adder, 

Its  burning  and  deathless  fang. 

Some  soddened  faces  had  darkened, 
.  Some  women  had  softly  cried, 
Some  maudlin  voices  had  mutteied, 
Some  sorrowful  sinners  sighed 

As  the  speaker  with  solemn  warning 

Snake  out  of  the  mighty  power 
One  human  soul  o'er  another  holds, 

Till  the  final  accounting  hour. 

"  Why,  even  a  little  child,"  said  he, 

"  Hath  might  in  its  fragile  hand 
To  draw  some  foot  from  perdition  back, 

Some  soul  toward  a  better  land." 

"Ay,  sir,  that's  so,  true  as  Bible  words: 

If  you  please,  sir,  I'd  like  to  tell 
How  a  drnnken  fellow,  like  me,  gave  la 

To  a  bit  of  a  child  lilce  Nell. 

"All  the  neighbors  know,  I  expect  they  do, 
How  her  mother  that's  dead  to-day. 

Used  to  bid  me  stop  all  my  drinking  ways. 
Used  to  ruu  to  the  loft  to  pray. 

"Well,  I  kinder  promised  her  'fore  she  died 

I  would  start  on  a  diflferent  plan ; 
I  would  think  of  all  she  had  said  to  me. 

Be  a  faithful  and  sober  man. 
"Oh,  my  friends,  I  tried  it  a  little  while, 

But  l" slipped  low,  and  lower  down. 
Till  there  wasn't  a  clear  spot  on  my  soul, 

Nor  a  worse  man  about  the  town. 
"But,  sir,  one  night  as  I  lingered  late 

At  the  tavern  to  drain  my  glass, 
I  felt  the  touch  of  a  little  hand. 

It  was  Nelly,  my  little  lass! 
"With  her  baby  fingers  she  led  me  out. 

While  the  men  stopped  their  wild  carouse; 
Or 
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Even  toper  Jack,  he  took  off  his  hat 

As  he  would  in  a  meetin'-house. 
"She  was  tired  a  comiii'  so  far  from  home. 

An'  I  held  her  agiii  my  breast. 
Where  she  laid  her  head,  as  we  jogged  along, 

Little  Nelly,  so  glad  to  rest. 
"She  said  no  word,  an'  no  more  did  I, 

But  I  tell  you  I  did  feel  queer, 
When  across  my  roughened  and  grimy  hand, 

I  felt  dropping  a  great  hot  tear. 

"  Well,  I've  handled  iron,  as  you  all  know, 
When  a'most  red-heated,  I  guess, 

But  the  bitter  burn  of  my  daughter's  tear 
Made  me  tremble,  I  must  confess. 

"An'  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  the  angels  see, 
Nelly's  mother  was  lookin'  down, 

When  that  single  drop  burned  across  the  hand 
Of  the  sorriest  man  in  town. 

"  For  I  looked  right  up  to  the  solemn  stars. 
An'  I  promised,  just  there  and  then, 

In  the  siglit  of  God,  and  of  her  that's  gone, 
That  I'd  try  for  the  right  again. 

"An'  now  when  the  lights  of  the  tavern  shine 

As  I  go  to  my  home  anear, 
I  see  the  face  of  my  patient  wife 

Shinin'  out  of  my  daughter's  tear." 

There  was  no  more  need  of  an  added  word 
To  the  softened  and  silent  men. 

There  was  only  the  sound  of  a  woman's  sob. 
And  the  preacher's  low-toned  "Amen!" 


AT  THE  STAMP  WINDOW. 

Just  before  twelve  o'clock  yesterday  forenoon  there 
were  thirteen  men  and  one  woman  at  the  stamp  window 
of  the  post-office.  Most  of  the  men  had  letters  to  post 
for  the  outgoing  trains.  The  woman  had  something  tied 
up  in  a  blue  match-box.  She  got  there  first,  and  she 
held  the  position  with  her  head  in  the  window  and  both 
elbowB  on  the  shelf. 
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"Is  there  such  a  place  in  this  country  as  Cleveland?" 
she  began. 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Do  you  send  mail  there?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  a  woman  living  next  door  asked  me  to  mail 
this  box  for  her.  I  guess  it's  directed  all  right.  fcJhe 
said  it  ought  to  go  for  a  cent." 

"  Takes  two  cents,"  said  the  clerk,  after  weighing  it, 
"  If  there's  writing  inside  it  will  be  twelve  cents." 

"  Mercy  on  me,  but  how  you  do  charge!" 

Here  the  thirteen  men  began  to  push  up  and  hustle 
around  and  talk  about  one  old  match-box  delaying  two 
dozen  business  letters,  but  the  woman  had  lots  of  time. 

"Then  it  wiU  be  two  cents,  eh?" 

"  If  there  is  no  writing  inside." 

"  Well,  there  may  be.  I  know  she  is  a  great  hand  to 
write.  She's  sending  some  flower  seeds  to  her  sister,  and 
I  presume  she  has  told  her  how  to  plant  'em." 

"  Two  threes !"  called  out  one  of  the  crowd,  as  he  tried 
to  get  to  the  window. 

"  Hurry  up !"  cried  another. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  separate  window  here  for 
women !"  growled  a  third. 

"Then  it  will  take  twelve  cents?"  she  calmly  queried, 
as  she  fumbled  around  for  her  purse. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I'd  better  pay  it,  I  guess." 

From  one  pocket  she  took  two  coppers.  From  her 
reticule  she  took  a  three  cent  piece.  From  her  purse 
she  fished  out  a  nickel ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  hunt  of 
eighty  seconds  that  she  got  the  twelve  cents  together. 
She  then  consumed  four  minutes  in  licking  on  the 
stamps,  asking  where  to  post  the  box,  and  wondering  if 
there  really  was  any  writing  inside, — ^but  woman  proposes 
and  man  disposes.  Twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
business  was  being  detained  by  a  twelve-cent  woman, 
and  a  tidal  wave  suddenly  took  her  away  from  the 
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window.  In  sixty  seconds  the  thirteen  men  had  been 
waited  on  and  gone  their  ways,  and  the  woman  returned 
to  the  window,  handed  in  the  box,  and  said : 

"Them  stamps  are  licked  on  kind  o'  crooked,  but  it 
won't  make  any  difference,  will  it?" 


THE  MISER'S  WILL— George.  Birdsetb. 

This  tale  is  true,  for  so  the  records  show; 
'Twas  in  Germany,  not  many  years  ago: 

Young  Erfurtli  loved.    But  ere  the  wedding  day 
His  dearest  friend  stole  with  his  bride  away. 
Tlie  woman  false  that  he  had  deemed  so  true, 
The  friend  he  trusted  but  an  ingrate,  too, 
What  wonder  that,  his  love  to  hatred  grown, 
His  heart  should  seem  to  all  mankind  a  stone? 
All  kindred  ties  he  broke,  himself  be  banned 
And  sought  a  solitude  in  stranger  land. 

Grief  finds  relief  in  something  found  to  do, 
The  mind  must  fljid  some  object  to  pursue; 
And  so,  ere  long,  his  being  was  controlled 
By  sole,  debasing,  longing  greed  for  gold. 
How  soon  his  little  multiplied  to  much! 
His  hand  seemed  gifted  with  a  Midas  touch; 
Yet  still  he  kept  himself  unto  himself, 
None  seeing  but  for  increase  of  his  pelf. 

Death  came  at  last;  discovering  ere  he  died. 
His  heart  had  yet  one  spot  unpetrified; 
For,  on  his  bed,  his  hand  upon  it  still. 
There,  "open,  lay  the  poor  old  miser's  will. 

The  will  was  read;  there  to  his  brothers  three 
He  left  to  each  a  thousand  marks;  ai>d  he, 
The  friend  who  caused  him  all  his  grief  and  shame, 
Was,  with  his  free  forgivenes,s,  left  the  same; 
But  none  of  these,  to  whom  such  wealth  he  gave 
Should  follow  his  remains  unto  the  grave 
On  pain  of  forfeit.    'Neath  his  pillow  pre.'^.'icd 
Was  found  a  letter,  sealed  ;  and  thus  addressed: 
"To  my  dear  native  city  of  Berlin." 
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The  brothers  heard,  and  thought  it  was  no  sin 
To  stay  away;  besides,  his  absence  long 
Had  quenched  the  love  not  ever  over-strong. 
What  did  the  faithless  friend?    He  knelt  in  te.nrp, 
Looked  back  in  anguish  o'er  the  vanished  years, 
Saw  once  again  their  happy  boyhood's  time, 
Their  manhood's  friendship,  his  repented  crime. 
"Oh,  my  wronged  Erfurth,  now  in  death  so  cold, 
I've  your  forgiveness,  care  I  for  your  gold?" 
And,  at  the  funeral,  striving  to  atone, 
The  single  mourner  there,  he  walked  alone. 

Tlie  letter  opened  at  the  Mayor's  will, 

Was  found  to  hold  the  miser's  codicil, 

AVherein  he  gave  his  hoarded  gold  and  lands 

To  him  that  disobeyed  the  will's  commands, 

Should  such  there  be,— whose  heart  knew  love  or  pity,— 

Or,  failing,  all  went  to  his  native  city. 

And  so  the  friend  who  stole  his  bride  away ; 
Who  turned  to  night  his  joyous  morn  of  day, 
Humbly  repentant,  when  his  victim  died, 
Eeceived  his  pardon  and  his  wealth  beside. 


TOTAL  ANNIHILATION.— Maky  D.  Bri.vb. 

Oh,  he  was  a  Bowery  bootblack  bold, 
And  his  years  they  numbered  nine; 

Rough  and  unpolished  was  he,  albeit 
He  constantly  aimed  to  shine. 

As  proud  as  a  king  on  his  box  he  sat, 

Munching  an  apple  red. 
While  the  boys  of  his  set  looked  wistfully  on, 

And  "  Give  us  a  bite !"  they  said. 

But  the  bootblack  smiled  a  lordly  smile; 

"No  free  bites  here!"  he  cried. 
Then  the  boys  they  sadly  walked  away, 

Save  one  who  stood  at  his  side. 

"Bill,  give  ns  the  core,"  he  whispered  low. 

Thar  bootblack  smiled  once  more, 
And  a  mischievous  dimple  grew  in  his  che?k— 

"There  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  corel" 
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LITTLE  TOM.— C.  B.  Lewis. 

His  step  was  unsteady  and  his  hands  trembled,  and 
there  was  that  unmeaning  look  in  his  eyas  which  comes 
when  rum  has  benumbed  the  brain. 

Not  thus  for  once,  but  it  was  the  same  day  after  day, 
and  we  who  had  known  him  for  years  and  years — who 
knew  his  tender  heart  and  his  many  noble  traits — grew 
sad  and  sought  to  pull  him  away  from  the  gulf  toward 
which  his  footsteps  tended.  He  listened  and  promised. 
He  knew  that  degradation  and  disgrace  were  before  him, 
and  he  made  a  gallant  struggle  to  walk  in  better  paths. 

We  were  made  glad  then.  The  human  heart  never 
beats  so  proudly  as  when  it  has  sympathized  with  and 
encouraged  another  heart  to  do  right.  We  did  not  taunt 
him  with  his  failings,  and  thereby  inflict  scars  which 
kind  words  would  be  long  effacing ;  we  did  not  let  him 
know  that  we  feared  temptation  would  overrule  his 
desire  to  do  right,  but  we  trusted  him. 

The  tempter  waited  for  him  at  every  turn,  clothed  in 
pleasant  garb  and  wearing  winning  smiles.  The  tempter 
flattered  him,  praised  him,  ridiculed  his  good  resolutions, 
and  we  were  not  there  to  plead  our  cause.  He  came 
back  to  us  one  night  with  that  vacant  stare  and  halting 
step,  and  we  wondered  if  there  was  anything  which 
could  strengthen  his  manhood  and  arm  him  to  resist 
those  enemies  who  believed  themselves  true  friends,  while 
they  bound  him  with  chains  which  held  him  down. 

He  promised  again  and  again, — promised,  meaning  to 
be  true,  but  coming  back  to  us  with  that  terrible,  hope- 
less look  which  strong  drink  paints  on  the  face  of  him 
marked  for  a  grave  over  which  no  eye  grows  dim,  and 
on  which  no  tear  of  love  or  sorrow  ever  falls.  At  last 
we  gave  him  up,  and  we  looked  upon  him  as  a  once 
stalwart  pine  whose  roots  had  been  loosened  by  a  mighty 
flood,  and  which  now  swayed  and  trembled,  ready  to 
fall,  yet  having  something  to  prevent  the  crash  for  a  little 
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time.  We  had  clung  to  him  while  there  was  hope, — we 
waited  and  watched  and  kept  our  hearts  open  when  hope 
had  fled  away,  and  men  wondered  that  his  grave  was 
not  waiting  for  him. 

Little  Tom !  Strange  that  we  should  have  forgotten 
him  !  And  yet  we  had  not,  for  we  knew  that  many  times 
and  oft  his  childish  words  had  cut  the  fether's  heart 
and  thrilled  his  soul  more  than  any  words  of  ours, — more 
than  the  prayers  and  tears  of  a  fond  wife  or  a  gray-haired 
mother.  When  he  had  Icrgotten  us  who  had  labored 
with  him  like  brothers,  whtn  the  memories  of  home  and 
childhood  no  longer  had  a  lodging  place  in  his  heart, 
when  manhood  had  been  left  groveling  in  the  dust,  then 
one  mightier  than  man  came  to  help  us.  Our  tears  fell, 
and  yet  we  knew  not  whether  to  grieve  or  rejoice. 

He  sat  at  his  table,  the  dim  gas-light  casting  strange 
shadovis  over  his  bowed  head.  We  had  seen  him  thus 
so  often  that  we  could  only  pity.  Unnerved,  unstrung, — 
floating  out  into  the  great  wide  ocean  wherein  wretched 
snuls  are  being  tossed  and  driven  about  with  not  one  ray 
of  hope  to  br^ak  the  awfal  gloom,— no  wonder  that  hia 
pencil  was  idle  and  his  light  dim, 

A  step  on  the  stairs.  It  had  a  sound  so  unfamiliar 
that  we  raised  our  heads  and  looked  at  each  other  in  a 
startled  way  and  waited.  Step!  step!  it  came  nearer, 
and  we  rose  up  as  a  figure  stood  in  the  door,  ■ — ^a  figure 
with  face  so  white  and  look  so  wild  that  we  could  not 
speak.  She  saw  the  form  at  the  table,  and  she  bent  over 
it  and  almost  shrieked : 

"Come  home!  Little  Tom  h,  dying!" 

The  words  roused  him-  He  looked  from  her  to  us, 
and  back,  in  a  bewildered  way,  and  she  wailed : 

"Little  Tom's  been  dying  ail  day!  He  wants  you  to 
hold  him  once  more!" 

The  words  drove  his  weakness  away  in  a  moment,  and 
the  bewildered  look  was  replaced  by  one  of  such  fear  and 
remorse  and  anxiety  as  no  human  fece  may  ever  wear 
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again.  We  went  with  them,  for  Little  Tom's  rosy  face 
and  happy  voice  had  won  him  a  place  in  our  hearts. 
Seeming  not  to  feel  the  earth  he  trod  upon,  nor  to  know 
whether  it  was  broad  day  or  solemn  midnight,  the  fether 
hastened  on,  and  he  was  there  before  us. 

"Little  Tom!  speak  to  me — it's  father  1"  he  wailed  as 
he  clasped  the  dying  hoy  in  his  arms,  while  the  mother 
knelt  by  the  empty  crib  and  prayed  God  that  her  des- 
olate hearthstone  should  not  be  further  overshadowed. 

"Father!"  whispered  the  child  as  he  unclosed  his  eyes 
and  put  death  away  for  a  brief  space. 

"Tom!  oh!  my  Tom!"  sobbed  the  father. 

"I  wanted  you  to  hold  mo!"  whispered  Tom — "1 
wanted  you  to  kiss  me!" 

"Leave  my  boy — cleave  me  one  thing  to  love!"  prayed 
the  mother. 

"  I  cannot  let  him  go — he  must  not  die!"  sobbed  the 
father. 

"-Ei'ss  Little  Tom!"  whispered  the  child — "hold  me 
tight — ^I  cannot  see,  father!" 

Then  all  was  still.  Tho  silent  messenger  had  come 
and  gone.  With  his  icy  finger  he  had  touched  tho  little 
heart,  and  beside  the  form  of  their  dead  boy  tho  stricken 
parents  knelt  and  wept. 

We  grieved  •  with  them.  The  heart  knows  no  grief 
like  that  grief  which  swells  it  when  death  stills  a  little 
voice  and  folds  little  white  hands  over  a  heart  which 
never  had  an  evil  thought.  We  grieved  then,  but  as 
the  days  went  by  and  the  weelcs  made  months,  we  re- 
joiced. Our  friend  grew  btrong  and  noble  and  manly 
agaiu.  The  cup  of  bitter  degradation  was  dashed  to 
earth,  and  he  was  strong  as  a  lion  to  do  right  and  resist 
temptation. 

So  he  stands  to-day,  and  though  we  know  that  grief 
has  dimmed  his  sunshine,  and  that  his  heart  will  pain 
and  swell  as  he  remembers  the  little  grave  whose  mantle 
of  grass  is  nourished  by  a  mother's  tears,  we  thank  God 
that  Little  Tom  Ls  with  the  angels. 
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"WHAT  ADAM  MISiSED. 

Adam  never  knew  what  'twas  to  be  a  boy 
To  wheedle  pennies  from  a  doting  sire, 

With  which  to  barter  for  some  pleasing  toy, 
Or  calm  the  rising  of  a  strong  desire 

To  suck  an  orange.    Nor  did  he 
E'er  cast  the  shuttlecock  to  battledoor; 

Nor  were  his  trousers  ever  out  at  knee, 
From  playing  marbles  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

He  never  skated  o'er  the  frozen  rill. 

When  winter's  covering  o'er  the  earth  was  spread; 
Nor  ever  glided  down  the  slippery  hill. 

With  pretty  girls  upon  his  trusty  sled. 

He  never  swung  upon  his  father's  gate, 
Or  slept  in  sunshine  on  the  cellar  door, 

Nor  roasted  chestnuts  at  the  kitchen  grate. 
Nor  spun  his  humming  top  upon  the  floor. 

He  ne'er  amused  himself  with  rows  of  bricks, 

So  set,  if  one  fall,  all  come  down  ; 
Nor  {razed  delighted  at  the  funny  tricks 

Of  harlequin  or  traveling  circus  clown. 

By  gradual  growth  ho  never  reached  the  age 
When  cruel  Cupid  first  invokes  his  art. 

And  stauips  love's  glowing  lesson,  page  by  page, 
Upon  the  tablets  of  a  youngling's  heart. 

He  never  wandered  forth  on  moonlight  nights, 
With  her  he  loved  above  all  earthly  things; 

Nor  tried  to  mount  old  Pindar's  rocky  heights. 
Because  he  fancied  love  had  lent  him  wings. 

He  never  tripped  it  '-'er  the  ball-room  floor. 
Where  love  and  music  intertwine  their  charms. 

Nor  wandered  listless  by  the  sandy  shore, 
Debarred  the  pleasures  of  his  lady's  arms. 

For  Adam,— so  at  least  it  has  been  said 
By  many  an  ancient  and  a  modern  sage,— 

Before  a  moment  of  his  life  had  fled. 
Was  fully  thirty  years  of  age  I 
6f* 
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MINE  VAMILY.— CnAKLES  F.  Adams. 

Dimbled  scheeks  tnit  eyes  off  plue, 
Moiat'  like  id  vas  raoisd  mit  dew, 
Und  leedle  teeth  shust  peekiu'  droo, — 
Dot's  der  baby. 

Curly  head,  und  full  of  glee. 
Browsers  all  oudt  at  der  knee, — 
He  vas  peen  blayin'  horse,  you  see, — 
Dot's  leedle  Otto. 

Von  huiidord  seexty  in  der  shade, 
Der  Oder  day  vhen  she  vas  veighed, — 
She  beats  me  soon  I  vas  avraid, — 
Dot's  mine  Gretchen. 

Bare-footed  head,  und  pooty  stoudt, 
Mit  grooked  legs,  dat  vill  bend  oudt, 
Fond  off  his  bier  und  sauer  kraut, — 
Dot's  me  himself. 

Von  schmall  young  baby,  full  of  fun,   ' 
Von  leedle  pright-eyed,  roguish  son, 
Vou  frau  to  greet  vhen  vork  vas  done,- 
Dot's  mine  vamily. 


PATCHWORK  PHILOSOPHY. 

I've  been  thinking  some,  Keziah, 

While  a-sittin  at  my  work, — 
Though  I  ain't  the  sort  of  woman 

To  let  thinking  make  me  shirk, — 
Ez  I  say,  I've  been  a  thinking 

Wliat  a  very  curious  way 
Our  lives  is  patched  up  together, 

Cut  and  fit  'em  as  we  may  1 

It's  a  square  of  blue  or  crimson. 
Then  a  square  of  dark  and  light, 

Then  a  half  of  red  and  yellow 
By  a  half  of  solid  white; 

And  with  all  our  kalkilations 
Ez  to  how  the  patterns  run, 
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We  can  never  tell  eggsacklj', 
Until  all  the  quilt  is  done. 

There's  that  bit  of  blue,  jes  yonder, 

'Tis  as  bright  as  June  slcy  yet, 
Taiu't  your  flimsy  kind  of  cambric. 

That  you  daren't  as  much  as  wet. 
It's  been  five  and  twenty  summers 

Since  that  cambric  gown  was  new. 
And  these  withered  cheeks  had  roses. 

That  were  best  set  off  by  blue. 

Then  that  laylock  on  the  corner, 

It  belonged  to  Betsy  Wade; 
She  was  alhis  sort  of  shif'less, 

Buying  what  was  sure  to  fade. 
But  she  somehow  took  folks'  fancies. 

For  men  ne'er  are  o'erwise, 
And  the  weakest  sort  of  wimmen 

Can  throw  sawdust  in  their  eyes. 

And  that  -check,  'twas  off  a  weskit 

That  1  made  for  Abel  Green ; 
We  was — yes,  chile — nigh  to  married, 

When — when  Betsy  came  between 
Wall,  'tain't  worth  talking  over, 

Howsoe'er  the  squares  may  fit; 
Ye  kin  never  tell,  till  j'ining, 

Ez  to  how  the  colors  hit. 

For  the  blue  will  spile  the  purple, 

And  the  laylock  spile  the  gray, 
And  the  squares  ye  matched  su  certain. 

Will  match  jes'  the  other  way. 
And  with  all  yer  careful  patching, 

You  are  alius  sure  to  find 
That  the  pattern,  when  it's  finished, 

Ain't  eggsackly  to  your  mind. 

So,  Keziah,  I've  been  thinking. 

Here  a-sitting  at  my  work- 
Though  I  ain't  the  sort  of  woman 

To  let  fancies  make  me  shirk- 
That  our  lives  is  like  a  patchwork. 

With  its  squares  of  dark  and  light, 
And  thera's  only  One,  above  us. 

Who  can  do  the  j'ining  right. 
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TKEADWATEE  JIM.— Samuel  W.  Smalu 

"  Who's  datf—Wy  dat's  Tread  water  Jim, 

De  wust  little  nigger  in  town ; 
What  de  folkes  all  sez  dey'll  hang  him, 

'Kase  why,  hit  don'tseem  he  kin  drown! 
He  keeps  hisself  dere  in  de  watah 

'Bout  half  ob  his  time  in  de  year; 
An'  ef  he's  got  any  home  round  hyar 

Hits  out  on  de  eend  ob  dat  pier! 

"  Well,  de  name  what  he's  got — it  was  gin  him 

By  folkes  what  was  kno'in  de  facks, 
Per  dey  sed  dat  sum  title  was  due  him 

'Kase  he'd  done  wuii  de  nobles'  of  acksl 
Ob  koarse  I  kin  tell  yer  de  story, 

'Kase  I  was  rite  dare  on  de  spot, 
An'  ef  Jim  is  entutl'd  to  glory 

He  fa'rly  earnt  all  dat  he's  gotl 

"Yer  see,  hit  waz  out  on  de  wahf,  dar, 

Wun  sunshiny  mawnin  in  May, 
Dat  er  little  chile  up  from  de  Nawf,  Sar, 

Wuz  tooken  out  dar  fer  ter  play ; 
An'  Jim  wuz  out  dar  wid  his  lish  line. 

An'  de  nuss  warn't  a-watchiji'  de  chile, 
So  hit  walked  off  rite  inter  de  brine 

At  dat  corner  dar  by  de  big  pile. 

"Well,  den  dar  wuz  skreamin'  and  cryiu' 

Fum  all  de  folkes  round  on  de  pier. 
But  Jim  seed  hit  warn't  no  use  tryin' 

Ter  reskew  de  chile  fum  up  heah — 
So  he  tuck  er  long  dive  fer  de  watah 

An'  struck  whar  de  chile  hed  gone  down, 
An'  hit  tuck  him  so  long  fer  ter  ifine  hit 

De  people  tho't  bofe  'em  would  drown. 

"But  purty  soon  out  in  de  stream  dar 

Er  kinky  black  hed  cnm  in  sight. 
An'  belt  olcse  ter  his  bres'  wif  bofe  ban's,  sah, 

Wnz  de  baby  all  limpy  an'  white! 
Den  de  moufs  ob  de  peeple  wuz  opened 

In  er  long  an'  enkuridgin  shout! 
'Cum  on  wid  de  bote,  men !'    Jim  hollered— 

'I'll  tread  watah  ontill  yer  get  out!' 
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"Den  dey  bent  ter  der  ores  like  Marsters, 

All'  flew  ter  whar  Jim,  vvid  de  cliile, 
Wu^  doiu'  his  bes'  ter  keep  floatiii' 

But  weak'niiiu'  hiz  lick  all  de  while, 
Dey  brought  de  two  hetih  ter  de  laudiii', 

An'  de  mother  wuz  crazy  wid  joy, 
While  de  father  jiss  retched  fer  dat  darkey 

An'  hunged  him  ez  do'  liis  own  boy! 
"So,  yer  see,  dat's  de  reezin  dey  gib  him 

De  name  dat  yer  heered  me  jess  call — 
An'  nobody  bodders  along  wid  Jim, 

An'  he  does  ez  he  pleazes  wid  all ! 
Ob  koarse,  what  he  done  wuz  right  brave,  sah. 

An'  mebbe  wuz  wurthy  er  crown — 
But  Jim  !^  Well,  Jim's  jess  de  blaniedes' 

No  'count  little  nigger  in  town !" 


DANIEL  verms  DISHCLOTH.— G.  A.  Stevens. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  law,  as  our  laws  are  very 
considerable  both  in  bulk  and  number,  according  as  the 
Statutes  declare,  considerandi,  considerando,  condderan- 
dum,  and  are  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  those  that  don't 
understand  them.  Law  always  expresses  itself  with  true 
grammatical  precision;  never  confounding  moods,  cases, 
or  genders — except,  indeed,  when  a  woman  happens  ac- 
cidentally to  be  slain,  then  the  verdict  is  always  brought 
in  majislaughter.  The  essence  of  the  law  is  altercation, 
for  the  law  can  altercate,  fulminate,  deprecate,  irritate, 
and  go  on  at  any  rate.  Now,  the  quintessence  of  the  law 
has,  according  to  its  name,  five  parts : — The  first,  is  the 
besinnincr  or  insipiendum ;  the  second,  the  uncertainty 
or  duhitendum;  the  third,  delay  or puzzliendim ;  fourthly, 
replloation  without  endum;  and  fifthly,  monatrum  and 
horrendum.  All  of  which  are  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
ino-  case : — Daniel  against  Dishcloth. 

Daniel  was  groom  in  the  same  family  wherein  Dish- 
cloth was  cook-maid;  and  Daniel  returning  home  one 
day  fuddled,  he  stooped  down  to  take  a  sop  out  of  the 
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dripping-pan ;  Dishcloth  pushed  him  into  the  dripping- 
pan,  which  spoiled  his  clothes,  and  he  was  advised  to 
bring  his  action  against  the  cook-maid,  the  proceedings 
of  which  were  as  follows.  The  first  person  who  spoke  was 
Mr.  Sergeant  Snufile;  he  began,  saying,  "Since  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  pitched  upon  to  open  this  cause  to  your 
Lordship,  I  shall  not  impertinently  presume  to  take  up 
any  of  your  Lordship's  time  by  a  round-about  circumloc- 
utory manner  of  speaking  or  talking,  quite  foreign  to  the 
purpose,  and  not  anywise  relating  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
I  shall,  I  will,  I  design  to  show  what  damages  my  client 
has  sustained  hereupon,  whereupon,  and  thereupon.  Now, 
my  Lord,  my  client  being  a  servant  in  the  same  family 
with  Dishcloth,  and  not  being  on  board  wages,  imagined' 
he  had  a  right  to  the  fee-simple  of  the  dripping-pan, 
therefore  he  made  an  attachment  on  the  sop  with  his 
right  hand,  which  the  defendant  replevied  with  her  left 
hand,  tripped  us  up,  and  tumbled  us  into  the  dripping- 
pan.  Now  in  Broughton's  Reports,  Slack,  versus  Small- 
wood,  it  is  said,  that  primus  strokus  sinejoeus,  absolutus  est 
provoJcus;  now,  who  gave  the  primus  strokus?  who  gave 
the  first  offence?  Why,  the  cook ;  she  brought  the  drip- 
ping-pan there;  for,  my  Lord,  though  we  will  allow,  if 
we  had  not  been  there  we  could  not  have  been  thrown 
down  there ;  yet,  my  Lord,  if  the  dripping-pan  had  not 
been  there,  it  is  decidedly  clear  we  could  not  have  tum- 
bled down  into  the  dripping-pan." 

The  next  counsel,  on  the  same  side,  began  with,  "My 
Lord,  he  who  makes  use  of  many  words  to  no  purpose 
has  not  much  to  say  for  himself,  therefore  I  shall  come 
to  the  point  at  once ;  at  once  and  immediately,  I  shall 
come  to  the  point.  My  client  was  in  liquor — the  liquor 
in  him  having  served  an  ejectment  upon  his  understand- 
ing, common  sense  was  nonsuited,  and  he  was  a  man  be-* 
side  himself,  as  Dr.  Biblibus  declares,  in  his  Dissertation 
upon  Bumpers ;  in  the  139th  volume  of  the  Abridgment  of 
the  Statutes,  pp.  1286,  he  says  that  a  drunken  man  is  homo 
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dupUcans,  or  a  double  man,  not  only  because  he  sees  things 
double,  but  also  because  he  is  not  as  he  should  be,  >perJ'ecto 
ipse  he,  but  is  as  he  should  not  be,  defeato  tipse  he." 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  rose  up  gracefullj',  play- 
ing with  his  ruffles  prettily,  and  tossing  the  ties  of  his 
wig  about  emphatically.  He  began  with,  "  My  Lud,  and 
you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  humbly  do  conceive  I  have 
the  authority  to  declare  tliat  I  am  counsel  in  this  case 
for  the  defendant ;  therefore,  my  Lud,  I  shall  not  flourish 
away  in  words ;  words  are  no  more  than  filagree  work ; 
some  people  may  think  them  an  embellishment,  but  to 
me  it  is  as  an  utter  astonishment  how  anyone  can  be  so 
impertinent,  to  the  detriment  of  all  rudiment.  But,  my 
Lud,  this  is  not  to  be  looked  at  through  the  medium  of 
right  and  wrong;  for  the  law  knows  no  medium,  and 
right  and  wrong  are  but  its  shadows.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  called  a  kitchen  my  client's  premises. 
Now,  a  kitchen  is  nobody's  premises ;  a  kitchen  is  not  a 
warehouse,  nor  a  wash-house — an  inn-house,  nor  an  out- 
house— nor  a  dwelling-house — no,  my  Lud,  'tis  absolutely 
and  Bona  fide  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kitchen;  or 
as  the  law  more  classically  expresses,  a  kitchen  is — eam- 
eria  neeessaria  pro  usus  cookaree,  cum  saucepanis,  stew- 
panis'scidlero,  dresserro,  coal-holo,  sfovis,  smokejacko,  pro 
rostandum,  boilandum,  fryandum,  et  plum-pudding  mix- 
andum,  pro  turtle-soupes,  calves-head  hashibus,  cum  cali- 
pash, et  callpashibus.  Now,  we  shall  not  avail  ourselves 
of  an  (diU;  but  admit  of  the  existence  of  a  cook-maid. 
Now,  my  Lud,  we  shall  take  it  upon  a  new  ground,  and 
beg  a  new  trial ;  for,  as  they  have  curtailed  our  names 
from  plain  Mary  into  Moll,  I  hope  the  Court  will  not 
allow  of  this;  for  if  they  were  to  allow  of  mistakes,  what 
would  the  law  do? — ^for,  when  the  law  don't  find  mistakes, 
it  is  the  busmess  of  the  law  to  make  them." 

Therefore,  the  Court  allowed  them  the  liberty  of  a 
new  trial;  for  the  law  is  our  liberty,  and  it  is  happy  for 
us  that  we  have  the  liberty  of  going  to  law. 
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HILDA,  SPINNING. 

Spinning,  spinning,  by  the  sea. 

All  the  night! 
On  a  stormy,  rock-ribbed  shore, 
Where  the  nortli-winds  downward  pour, 
And  the  tempests  fiercely  sweep 
From  the  mountains  to  the  deep, 
Hilda  spins  beside  the  sea. 

All  the  night! 

Spinning,  at  her  lonely  window. 

By  the  sea! 
With  her  candle  burning  clear, 
Every  night  of  all  the  year, 
And  her  sweet  voice  crooning  low 
Quaint  old  songs  of  love  and  woe. 
Spins  she  at  her  lonely  window 

By  the  sea. 

On  a  bitter  night  in  March, 

Long  ago, 
Hilda,  very  young  and  fair, 
With  a  crown  of  golden  hair. 
Watched  the  tempest  raging  wild, 
Watched  the  roaring  sea — and  smiled— 
Through  that  woful  night  in  March, 

Long  ago  I 

AVhat,  thoufjh  all  the  winds  were  out 

In  their  might? 
Richard's  boat  was  tried  and  true; 
Stanch  and  brave  his  hardy  crew ; 
Strongest  he  to  do  or  dare. 
Said  she,  breathing  forth  a  prayer:  • 

"He  is  safe,  though  winds  are  out 

In  their  might?" 

But,  at  length,  the  morning  dawned 

Still  and  clear; 
Calm,  in  azure  splendor,  lay 
All  the  waters  of  the  bay; 
And  the  ocean's  arijrry  moans 
Sank  to  solemn  undertones. 
As,  at  last,  the  morning  dawned 

Still  and  clear! 
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With  her  waves  of  golden  hair 

Floating  free, 
Hilda  ran  along  the  shore, 
Gazing  oflf  the  waters  o'er; 
And  the  fishermen  replied: 
"  He  will  come  in  with  the  tide," 
As  they  saw  lier  golden  hair 

Floating  free! 

Ah !  he  came  in  with  the  tide. 

Came  alone ! 
Tossed  upon  tlie  shining  sands, 
Ghastly  face  and  clutching  hands. 
Seaweed  tangled  in  his  liair, 
Bruised  and  torn  his  forehead  fair — 
Thus  he  cnme  in  with  the  tide. 

All  alone  I 

Hilda  watched  beside  her  dead 

Day  and  night. 
Of  those  hours  of  mortal  woe 
Human  ken  may  never  know; 
She  was  silent,  and  his  ear 
Kept  the  secret,  close  and  dear. 
Of  her  watch  beside  her  dead. 

Day  and  night! 

What  she  promised  in  the  darkness. 

Who  can  tell? 
But  upon  that  rock-ribbed  shore 
Burns  a  beacon  evermore ; 
And,  beside  it,  all  the  night, 
Hilda  guards  the  lonely  light. 
Though  what  vowed  she  in  the  darkness 
None  may  tell ! 

Spinning,  spinning  by  the  sea. 

All  the  night ! 
While  her  candle,  gleaming  wide 
O'er  the  restless,  rolling  tide, 
Guides  with  steady,  changeless  ray. 
The  lone  fisher  up  the  bay,— 
Hilda  spins  beside  the  sea. 

Through  the  night. 

Fifty  years  of  patient  spinning 
By  the  seal 
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Old  and  worn,  she  sleeps  to-day, 
While  the  sunshine  gilds  the  bay; 
But  her  candle  shining  clear 
Every  night  of  all  the  year. 
Still  is  telling  of  her  spinning 
By  the  sea! 


BEAR  BUTTE  MOUNTA.IN.— Rev.  David  Wilson. 

This  moantain  is  a  detached  peak  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  can  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  aiuety  miles.    Its  altitude  is  5200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Venerable,  ancient,  solitary  mound, 

Uprising  like  a  giant  in  the  path 

Of  conquering  armies.    Mighty  one ! 

Disdaining  all  companionship— alone. 

Thy  crested  helmet  resting  'neath  the  clouds, 

Upon  thy  sable  brow.    Thy  visored  face 

Bronzed,  blackened  by  the  storms  of  many  years. 

Looks  eastward  as  the  sunbeams  gleam  afar; 

And  the  wild  deer  bounds  from  thy  side 

Upon  the  grassy  plain,  as  thy  long  plume 

A  shadow  weaves  around  his  timid  feet. 

Thou  wert  a  hero  'midst  surrounding  chiefs. 

Like  thee  essaying  kingship  in  the  world, 

When  boulder  mountains,  in  contention  grand  or  loud, 

Clashed  their  rock-shields  in  thundering  clang, 

And  rose  majestic  o'er  a  floating  world. 

Oh !  giant  mountain,  speak,  if  now  ye  can 
Tell  of  the  ages  of  the  ancient  world, 
When  the  wild  behemoth  at  thy  side 
Rolled  oft  amain  in  the  now  sunken  sea, 
And  giant  reptiles  crawled  around  thy  foot. 
What  treasures  hast  thou  gathered  in  the  past? 
What  mines  locked  up  as  secrets  in  thy  breast? 
Or  are  these  buried  where  proud  man  in  vain 
Shall  seek  to  find  them,  like  the  pirate's  horde. 
Mid  unfrequented  and  abysmal  shades? 
Thou'st  stood,  a  silent  warder  of  the  plain, 
Which,  like  the  ocean,  limitless  and  vast,,. 
Rolls  onward,  outward,  viewless  and  afar, 
Kissing  the  bended  horizon,  away— 
Where  man's  imagining  hath  never  yet 
Traced  the  sure  boundary  of  the  viewless  air. 
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Thou'rt  crowned  a  monarch,  and  around  thy  feet,— 

Like  Xerxes  old,  who  gazed  upon  the  host 

Whom  proud  ambition  from  the  phdns  alar, 

Had  gathered  near  the  golden  Hellespont 

To  conquer  Greece,— thou,  too,  shalt  see  from  far 

A  mighty  host  of  peaceful  warriors  stand. 

From  the  far-distant  East,  an  army  grand. 

From  every  land,— from  Sweden's  mountains. 
And  from  Norway's  pines;  from  proud  Germania, 
And  its  forests  old;  from  Russia's  firs, 
And  Albion's  cloudy  hills— all  nations  here: 
Millions  from  every  land  and  every  clime 
Shall  pitch  their  white  tents  near  and  far  away; 
And  thou,  a  monarch  still,  shall  hold  thy  court 
Mid  passing  clouds,  in  mystery  sublime. 
As  thou  didst  of  yore  when  Judean  tribes. 
Trembling  in  thy  shade,  in  silence  worshipped 
Him  who  dwelt  on  high, — the  One  Great  Spirit 
Who,  to  them  unseen,  within  thy  caverns  deep 
Held  the  pure  spirits  of  their  ■vrarriors  bold 
From  earthly  combat  and  from  mortal  strife. 

Thon  standest  in  the  shadows  of  the  night; 
And  Saturn  holds  the  distant  torch  sublime, 
And  Jupiter  his  asteroidal  lamps, 
To  illume  in  splendor  thy  imperial  crown, 
The  mouarch  mountain  of  the  Western  hills! 


THE  STAGE-DRIVER'S  STORY. 

In  '67  Jake  Poole  was  staging  the  route  from  Gallatin 
to  Helena,  in  Montana,  driving  a  four  horse  coach  in 
summer  and  a  "jorky"  in  winter,  seventy  miles  a  day 
throuo-h  the  wildest  region,  and  over  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous routes  in  the  United  States.  The  country  through 
which  this  trail  ran — for  it  was  little  less  than  a  trail — 
was  totally  uninhabited,  but  tor  the  three  stage  stations, 
where  horses  were  changed,  and  which  were  dugouts,  or 
huts,  twenty  miles  apart.  The  Indians,  although  gen- 
erally friendly,  were  liable  to  become  enemies  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning;  road  agents  and  outlaws  were  thicker 
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upon  the  Gallatin  route  than  any  other  north  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  route  itself  ran  through  prec- 
ipices, as  though  originally  laid  out  by  mountain  sheep. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Jake  was  a  successful  driver, 
made  better  time,  lost  fewer  mails  and  express  safes,  and 
ran  his  coach  at  a  smaller  expense  to  the  company,  than 
any  other  man  in  their  employ.  But  when  misfortune 
did  overtake  him,  it  was  no  light  hand  that  the  genius 
of  evil  laid  upon  him,  whicti  the  following  adventure 
proves : 

One  muggy  morning,  in  early  May,  as  Poole  hauled 
up  in  front  of  the  Stage  office  and  prepared  to  receive 
mails,  express  and  messengers,  and  passengers,  if  any 
there  should  be  for  Helena,  the  Wells  Fargo  agent  called 
to  him  from  within.  Throwing  the  reins  over  the  foot- 
brake,  Poole  descended  from  his  perch  and  entered  the 
office.  The  agent  shut  the  door  behind  him ;  then  draw- 
ing near  he  said,  in  a  half  whisper :  "  There's  fifteen 
thousand  in  currency  in  the  safe,  to  take  over  to-day." 

"  All  right !"  responded  Jake.  "  I've  carried  more  be- 
fore now  and  carried  it  safely." 

"But,"  said  the  agent,  drawing  nearer,  "Dick's  sick 
and  there's  no  messenger." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  driver,  meditatively ;  then,  touching 
the  revolvers  which  hung  at  his  belt :  "  111  be  messenger 
and  coachman  both  then." 

"But,"  still  continued  the  other,  "there's  one  thing 
more,"  and  he  leaned  forward  so  that  his  lips  touched 
his  companion's  ear.  "  Copper  Tom  and  his  pal,  old  Jim, 
are  on  the  road.  A  man  from  Cross  Trees  was  robbed 
by  them  last  night." 

Poole  whistled  long  and  low,  and  his  hand  fell  from 
his  pistol  butt.  "  Copper  Tom"  was  the  worst  road  agent 
in  Montana, — a  desperado  with  both  courage  and  brains. 

"  Don't  send  the  rags." 

"  I  must !"  said  the  expressman  anxiously.  "  The  order 
is  peremptory;  the  money  must  go  to-day,  messenger  or 
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no  messenger.  Now,  will  you  take  it  and  carry  it  through  ?" 
Jake  laughed.  "I'll  take  it;  that's  part  of  my  busi- 
ness. Throw  the  safe  under  the  seat  and  give  me  your 
pistol,  I  may  want  two,"  and  he  took  the  other's  revolver 
from  the  desk  where  it  lay  and  thrust  it  into  his  boot- 
top.  "  As  to  carrying  it  through,  that's  another  matter, 
with  these  fellows  to  stop  it.  But  I'll  promise  you  this, — 
if  I  go  through,  the  safe  shall !" 

The  agent  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 
The  door  was  thrown  open,  the  driver  mounted  his  seat, 
the  iron  box  was  stowed  beneath  his  feet,  the  single  pas- 
senger (an  old  woman,  to  be  left  at  the  first  station)  got 
in,  the  whip  cracked,  the  horses  plunged,  the  coach 
lurched  heavily  forward  and,  amid  a  shower  of  mud,  dis- 
appeared down  the  steep  mountain  road.  Although  it 
■was  May,  the  morning  was  cold,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
sun  had  climbed  well  up  the  eastern  sky  that  the  chill 
thawed  out  of  the  air,  and  by  that  hour  Poole  was  more 
than  twenty  miles  upon  his  journey,  with  fresh  horses  in 
their  traces,  and  an  empty  coach  behind  him.  He  began 
to  brighten  with  the  sun. 

"After  I  get  through  the  Devil's  Pass,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  Copper  Tom  or  any  other  man  may  whistle  for 
me,  for  from  that  to  Dickson's  is  as  handsome  a  road  as 
ever  a  horse  struck  foot  upon,  and  whoever  tries  to  stop 
me  there,  unless  he  shoots  first,  will  go  under  the  leader's 
feet.  I  intend  to  make  that  little  seven  miles  in  just 
twenty-eight  minutes  without  brakes."  And  he  gathered 
his  reins  with  a  firmer  hand,  as  if  already  whirling  at 
that  mad  pace  down  the  mountain  side.  "  Let's  see,"  he 
continued,  "if  nothing  goes  wrong  and  the  road's  all 
rio-ht,  I  ought  to  make  my  last  change  by  five  o'clock  and 
reach  the  Pass  before  six.  I'll  strike  Dick's  before  seven 
certain.  Beyond  that  the  road  is  too  open  and  too  much 
traveled  into  Helena  to  be  dangerous.  By  Jove,"  he 
concluded,  his  heart  warming  as  he  struck  his  heel 
against  the  safe  beneath  the  seat,  "I  don't  see  where  the 
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agents  can  stop  me  unless — Good  heavens!  what  if  they 
try  it  in  the  very  Pass  itself?  I  had  not  thought  of 
that!"  The  man  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  his  face 
grave;  then,  brightening,  he  shook  his  reins,  loosened 
his  revolvers  in  boot  and  belt,  and  concluded  his  solilo- 
quy with  the  remark :  "  Well,  if  they  meet  me  in  the 
Pass,  'twill  be  about  an  even  thing.  If  they  miss  their 
first  shot  I'U  run  'em  down,  drive  'em  into  the  canyon, 
or  drop  'em  with  my  pistols.  If  they  don't  miss,  why 
then  the  swag's  theirs!"  It  was  now  nigh  noon  and 
soon  station  two  was  reached,  where  horses  were  agaiii 
changed  and  where  Poole  dined  upon  jerked  bear  meat, 
hot  bread  and  black  coifee.  Strong  food,  but  none  too 
strong  for  the  long  ride  yet  before  him. 

As  he  mounted  the  box  and  prepared  to  depart  the 
keeper  of  the  station  slipped  from  his  dugout  and  drew 
near.  "  There's  an  old  pard  down  the  road  a  bit  that'll 
want  a  ride.  He  war  here  'bout  two  hours  ago.  He'll 
bear  watchin'."  And  the  rough  frontiersman  touched 
the  pistol  butt  which  protruded  from  his  open  shirt  front 
to  emphasize  his  warning. 

Jake  nodded.  "Thanks,  Tom,  I'll  keep  my  eyes 
open.  So  long !"  The  fresh  steeds  in  harness  sprang 
strongly  forward,  and  the  empty  coach  whirled  away. 

"It's  old  Jim,  sure,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  his  trained 
eye  searched  the  road  before  him.  "  The  old  devil  wants 
to  ride  so  that  he'll  be  on  hand  when  Copper  Tom  turns 
up  in  the  Pass.  I  see  it  all."  The  teeth  closed  with  a 
snap.  "  Good,"  he  continued  a  moment  later.  "  He  sha  1 
ride."  Some  five  miles  were  passed,  when,  in  the  shadow 
of  a  pine  that  grew  near  the  trail,  Jake  espied  his  pro- 
spective passenger  prone  upon  the  ground,  apparently 
resting.    As  the  coach  drew  near  the  man  arose  slowly. 

"Hullo,  driver!  Kin  ye  favor  an  old  beggar  with  a 
lift?  I'm  too  old  to  tramp  as  I  used  to,  an'  too  poor  to 
pay  for  a  ride.  Kin  ye  give  me  one?"  He  stepped  for- 
ward as  he  spoke.     Poor  he  was,  if  tattered  garments 
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betoken  poverty.  Old  lie  surely  was,  for  the  withered 
skin  and  scanty  gray  locks,  the  claw-like  hands  and 
sunken  eyes  could  not  well  be  disguised.  Half  in  scorn 
and  half  in  pity,  yet  fully  awake  to  his  danger,  Jake 
drew  rein  and  replied:  "Yes.  Be  lively;  I'm  behind 
time  now.  Where  do  you  go?"  The  old  man  answered, 
as  he  struggled  to  a  seat  at  the  driver's  side :  "  Dickson's." 
A  touch  of  the  whip  and  the  horses  were  again  upon  a 
trot.  Poole  eyed  his  companion  and  almost  unconsciously 
dropped  his  hand  to  his  boot  top  and  loosened  the  re- 
volver there. 

"  Cold  day  for  May,"  said  the  new  comer  shivering. 
"  This  yer  wind's  sharp." 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  other,  wondering  where  about 
his  ragged  clothes  the  scoundrel  had  concealed  his  weap- 
ons, "  it  is  cold ;  but  you'll  find  it  warmer  in  the  Pass." 

"Sure?"  said  the  old  man,  leering  in  Jake's  face. 

"  Sure,"  responded  that  worthy,  his  blood  chilling  with 
the  covert  hint  in  the  word,  and  he  urged  his  horses  to 
yet  greater  speed. 

The  grade  was  sharply  descending  now,  and  the  road 
rocky  and  rough.  A  mile  more  and  the  Pass  would  be 
reached.  The  coach  fairly  swayed  under  his  rapid  mo- 
tion. Old  Jim  was  forced  to  cling  to  the  seat  with  both 
hands,  in  order  to  avoid  being  hurled  to  the  ground. 
This  was  as  Jake  desired,  and  he  smiled  grimly  as  he 
noticed  the  other's  action. 

"  Yer-a-drivin'-purty-fast!"  screamed  the  gray-headed 
desperado,  the  words  fairly  jerked  from  him  as  the  coach 
sprang  forward,  rocking  from  side  to  side.  "  You'11-hev 
-to-hold-up-at-the-Pass-I-reckon !" 

Jake  set  his  teeth.  The  granite  walls  of  the  Pass  were 
now  just  before  them,  and  the  roadway  descending  and 
steep,  ran  into  the  shadow  of  the  coming  night  and  the 
gloom  of  the  grave-like  opening, — a  narrow  path,  but 
little  wider  than  the  coach  itself  The  roar  of  the  angry 
river  below  knelled  a  never  ending  warning,  as  it  ran,  rag- 
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ged  and  torn  among  the  jagged  rocks,  and  the  deathlike 
mist  that  crept  up  was  deep  and  chill. 

"I  won't  hold  up!"  and  with  these  words  the  driver 
struck  his  horses  sharply,  and  snorting,  they  sprang  for- 
ward into  the  Devil's  Pass.  At  the  same  instant,  half 
•way  through  the  terrible  gorge,  standing  motionless  in 
the  centre  of  the  roadway,  a  beetling  wall  of  rock  upon 
one  hand,  a  chasm  of  unknown  depth  upon  the  other, 
was  seen  a  man.  Copper  Tom  was  awaiting  his  quarry. 
The  old  man  at  Poole's  side  uttered  a  cry,  and  loosening 
his  grip  of  the  seat  with  one  hand  he  would  have  thrust 
it  into  his  breast;  but  the  other  leaned  suddenly  toward 
hira,  and  pressing  a  revolver  muzzle  against  his  forehead, 
whispered  hoarsely :  "  Down  with  yer  hands !  If  ye  stir 
a'^'in,  I'll  kill  ye!  I  know  ye,  old  Jim,  an'  ye  can't  catch 
Jake  Po jle  nor  his  load  this  time !  D  jwn  with  yer  hands !" 

The  shuddering  rascal's  hand  fell  at  his  side ;  his  face 
grew  ashen-hued,  and  his  eyes  stared  before  him.  They 
were  rapidly  approaching  Cjppsr  Tom.  For  an  instant 
as  they  came,  that  worthy  stood  facing  them;  then 
through  the  fading  light  he  saw  the  position  of  his  pal, 
upon  whom  he  had  depended — he  saw  the  stern,  set  face 
of  the  driver — he  saw  the  furious  horses  plunging  down 
upon  him — and  with  a  terror-stricken  cry  he  turned  and 
fled!  Could  he  but  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  cause- 
way he  might  escape,  could  he  but  find  a  single  spot  to 
turn  aside  he  would  be  safe;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
Nearer  and  nearer  thundered  the  iron-shod  hoof  behind 
him,  narrower  and  still  narrower  grew  the  fatal  road, 
until  there  rang  a  horrible,  despairing  cry,  mingled  with 
the  frightened  snort  of  the  horses,  a  dark  something  bent 
down  before  the  plunging  steeds,  rolled  an  instant  before 
their  grinding  feet,  and  then,  spurned  by  the  flyingwheels, 
was  hurled  into  the  canyon  beneath,  and  the  coach  sped 
on.  Half  an  hour  later,  Jake  Poole  pulled  into  the  cor- 
ral at  Dickson's  ranch,  and  tumbling  a  half  fainting 
man  from  the  seat  at  his  side  into  the  arms  of  the  as- 
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toundad  hostlers  hs  said:  "Bind  that  man  and  give  hitn 
to  the  slieriif!  It's  old  Jim,  the  road  agent!  His  pard's 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulch  in  the  Pass;  and  I  reckon 
this  one  will  stretch  hemp  when  the  officers  get  him.  I've 
driven  my  last  run  from  Gallatin !  There's  too  much 
risk  about  the  business  for  me."  And  Jake  kept  his 
word. 


THE  PARTIXG  LOVERS.— Mary  E.  Day. 

Good-night,  sweetheart!    It  can't  be  ten,  I  know; 
Tli;it  clock  had  bjtcer  "wo  a  little  slow!' 
I  •!■)  not  see  Uiw  it  can  have  the  face 
To  take  "  new  dealt!"  at  such  a  rapid  pace. 
Full  well  I  know  ten  minutes  have  not  flown 
Since  it  struck  nine!    Good-nijtht,  mv  love,  my  own! 
"Good-night,  Charlie!" 

Oh,  yes;  last  nifiht,  while  soing  down  Broadway, 
Whom  do  you  think  I  met?    Dick  Gray! 
Just  home  from  Europe!     Yon  should  heir  him  talk! 
'Twould  make  a  mummy  laugh  to  see  him  walk! 
He  struts  around  with  such  a  killiu'j;  air. 
Ha!  ha!    Good-iught,  mv  love,  my  jewel  rare! 
"Good-night,  Charlie!" 

Oh,  Katie!    Wait,  dear!    I  forgot  to  tell 
You  something.    Let  me  think!    That's  funny!    Well, 
It's  gone,  and  in  a  moment  so  am  I. 
My  darling,  how  I  hate  to  say  good-by! 
Some  fellows  would  much  later  stay,  I  know; 
But  "Teu,"  your  mother  says;  so  I  must  go. 
"Good-night,  Charlie!" 

Some  time,  bewitching  Kate,— ah  !  some  time,  sweet,— 
"Good-by"  shall  we  consider  obsolete. 
No  more"  will  clocks  strike  terror  to  my  heart, 
And  in  exultant  tones  hid  me  depart. 
Ah!  now,  like  Cinderella  at  the  ball, 
I  fly  from  happiness!    Good-nisibt,  my  all! 
"  Good-night,  Charlie !" 

Oh,  Katie  dear,  is't  too  much  trouble,  think, 
To  get  a  match?    I  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
60 
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Without  my  smoke.    It  is  a  lovely  night, 
So  clear  and  sweet,  and  it  is  just  as  bright 
As  day.     Well,  I  must  tear  myself  away. 
Thanks,  dearl     Good-niglit,  once  more  I'll  say! 
"Good-night,  Charlie!" 

Oh,  dear!    How  stupid  of  me  I    There's  my  cane— 
I  must  come  back  and  get  it !    Should  it  rain 
To-morrow  eve,  will  come  and  let  you  know 
About  the  party;  if  not,  we'll  pro. 
Hark !    Catcii  me  ere  I  fall !    Oh !  what  a  shock ! 
It  strikes  again!     Good-night!     Confound  that  clock! 
"Good-night,  Charlie!" 


JUST  OVER  THE  WAY. 


There's  a  church-tower  gray 

Just  over  the  way. 
All  ivied  and  moss-grown,  fast  crumbling  away; 
Tlie  old  cracked  bell  stands  still  where  'tis  hung, 
Each  passing  breeze  swings  the  rusty  old  tongue, 
But  'tis  many  a  long  weary  year  since  it  rung 

The  funeral  knell. 

The  gay  wedding  bell. 

As  it  used  in  days  gone  by. 
When  the  gray-haired  sexton  was  sprightly  and  young. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  the  clinrch-tower  gray, 
There's  a  silent  city  just  over  the  way ; 

A  low,  peaceful  home, 

Whose  inhabitants  roam, 
Not  here, — but  in  some  distant  clime  far  away. 
The  streets  are  grass-grown,  and  no  fofitsfei>s  foil 
On  the  pathway  under  the  sycamores  tall; 
The  dead  autumn  leaves  grow  sear,  and  decay, 
In  the  streets  of  the  city  just  over  the  way. 

The  inhabitants  sleep 

One  long,  dreamless  sleep. 
With  no  watchman  his  nightly  vigils  to  keep; 
The  doors  of  the  houses  are  all  bolted  fast, 
The  door-plate.-*  are  covered  with  mildew  and  rust. 
The  names  blotted  out  with  the  years  that  have  passed, 
And  on  each  door  is  written  these  words,  "Dust  to  dust!" 
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The  green  willows  bend, 
And  tlieir  long  branches  blend 
With  the  dry,  untriuimed  grtisses  tluit  wave  in  the  wind; 
Tlie  flowers  that  were  planted  there  long,  long  ago. 
With  hot  tear-drops  watered  from  hearts  full  of  woe. 
Have  blossome'd  and  faded,  throngh  sunshine  and  snow; 
But  now  Time's  sharp  sickle  has  cut  them  all  down, 
Their  beauty  is  gone  and  their  leaflets  are  brown. 
Wild  violets  lift  upward  their  blue  starry  eyes, 
And  drink  the  bright  dew-drops  that  fall  from  the  skies; 
And  rank,  graceful  ferns  grow  Ihiclc  all  around 
The  streets  of  this  city,  which  echo  no  sound, 
Save  the  feeble  step  of  the  sexton  old, 
Who  has  passed  the  allotted  time  for  men, 
And  who  mutters  forever, "  Yes,  threescore  and  ten, 
I'm  wearing  away,  and  my  heart  has  grown  cold, — 
I  never  shall  toll  the  old  church  bell  again." 

And  all  is  so  still, 
So  tiirillingly  still, 
In  this  silent  city  just  over  the  way, 
That  I  love  to  look  at  it  day  by  day, 
And  hear  the  old  gray-haired  sexton  say, 
"  My  heart  has  grown  cold,  and,  I'm  wearing  away," 
And  the  crumbling  church-tower,  ivied  and  gray, 

Seems  like  some  giant  sentinel, 
To  guard  the  city  just  over  the  way. 

And  the  hurried  march  of  Time  to  tell ; 
And  when  the  red  sun  sinks  low  in  the  west. 

And  its  long  shadow  creeps  almost  up  to  my  door, 
I  feel  in  my  soul  a  part  of  tlie  rest 

That  belongs  to  those  sleepers  who  waken  no  more; 
And  many  a  lesson  I  learn  day  by  day 

From  the  church-tower  gray, 

And  the  silent  city  just  over  the  way. 


PETIT  JEAN.— Maey  A.  Bare. 

[At  the  battle  of  the  Pyramida :  July  21, 1798.] 

Up  rose  the  sun  o'er  Egypt's  tents, 
O'er  Egypt's  pyramids  and  sands, 

O'er  fierce  and  fiery  Mamelukes, 
And  o'er  Napoleon's  veteran  bands; 
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The  palms  stood  still  in  the  hot  air, 
The  sad  and  silent  Sphinx.  loolieJ  on, 

While  over  all  the  Afric  sun 
In  burning,  blinding  splendor  shone. 

The  Mamelukes  fretted  on  their  steeds, 

Their  cimeters  all  bright  and  bare ; 
The  Frenoh  stood  grimly  watching  them. 

Napoleon  in  the  centre  square. 
He  pointed  to  the  Pyramids: 

"Comrades,  from  those  grand  heights,  I  say, 
The  brave  of  forty  centuries 

Will  watch  you  draw  your  swords  to-day!" 

They  answered  him  with  ringing  shouts. 

And  ere  the  echoes  died  away, 
'  The  van,  like  a  tornado,  charged, 

Led  by  the  brave  and  bold  Desaix. 
Then  while  the  trusty  "Forty-third" 

Stood  waiting  for  the  word  to  charge. 
They  saw  their  little  drummer-boy 

Come  from  the  column  of  Dufarge. 

With  tottering  steps  and  bleeding  breast, 

But  bravely  beating  still  his  drum, 
He  said  with  sad  and  tearful  face, 

"Oh,  Forty-third,  to  you  I've  come; 
I've  come  to  you,  my  regiment. 

For  nothing  but  a  child  am  I ; 
I've  come  to  you,  my  comrades  brave. 

That  you  may  teach  me  how  to  diel 

"I'll  never  shame  you.  Forty-third; 

I  want  to  he  as  brave  and  true; 
I  want  to  die  as  brave  men  die ; 

So  tell  a  poor  child  what  to  do." 
Then  Regnier  gnawed  his  long  gray  board, 

And  Joubert  turned  his  head  away: 
The  lad  had  been  the  pet  of  all. 

And  now  they  knew  not  what  to  say. 

Till  Regnier  kissed  the  boy,  and  spoke: 

"Our  Petit  Jean,  I  see  'tis  plain 
Yonr  place  is  with  the  Forty-third; 

So  beat  us  now  the  charge  again. 
Then  follow,  and  we'll  show  you  how 

Death  comes  unto  the  soldier  brave. 
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Comrades  salute  the  nine-year-old 
Who'll  bravely  fill  a  soldier's  grave!" 

The  men's  hearts  glowed  like  living  coals, 

And  Eegnier  cried,  "  Why  do  we  stay?" 
And  to  the  roll  of  the  little  drum 

They  rode  ui>on  their  vengeful  way; 
But  each  one  as  he  passed  the  child 

His  sword  witli  earnest  purpose  drew, 
And  cried  in  brave  or  tender  tones, 

"Mou  Petit  Jean,  adieu!  adieu!'' 

"I  come,  my  regiment,  I  come!" 

But  never  Petit  Jean  again 
His  drum  beat  for  the  Forty-third : 

They  found  him  lying  with  the  slain. 
They  put  the  medal  on  his  breast. 

Together  clasped  his  childish  hands. 
And  dug,  with  many  a  bitter  tear, 

A  grave  for  him  in  Egypt's  sands. 

'Tis  near  a  century  ago  . 

But  still  his  memory  is  green; 
The  Regiment  has  not  a  name 

So  dear  as  that  of  Petit  Jean ; 
And  many  a  weary  soldier  lias 

To  brave  and  noble  deeds  been  stirred 
By  the  tale  of  the  little  nine-year-old 

Who  died  among  the  Forty-third. 


TILGHMAN'S   RIDE   FROM  YORKTOWX  TO  PHILA- 
DELPHIA.   OCTOBER  19.  1781.— Howard  Pvle. 

ABRIOGKD  FOR  PUBLIC  READING. 

From  day  to  day  came  a  heavy  roar, 
Like  the  boom  of  the  surf  on  a  distant  shore, 
Or  the  rumble  of  thunder  far  away,— 
An  ominous  sound,  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  south,  where  York  and  Gloucester  lay; 

And  from  niglit  to  night 

Hung  a  lurid  light. 
Now  smouldering  deep,  now  glowing  bright. 
Staining  the  black  sky  off  to  the  south 
With  a  smear  of  red,  like  a  belch  from  the  month 
Of  the  pit;  wliile  the  rumble  and  roar  came  clear 
Througli  tiie  hush  of  the  night  to  the  listening  ear, 
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From  over  by  Yorktown,  for  below,- 
That  autumn  a  hundreJ  years  ago. 

But  the  heavy  booming  from  day  to  day 
Suddeulj'  ceased,  and  a  silence  lay 

Where  just  before 

Was  the  muffled  roar 
That  beat  on  tlie  ear  like  the  snrf  on  the  shore. 
'Twas  as  if  the  pulse  of  the  air  had  stopped, 
And  a  death-like  silence  had  swiftly  dropped 
On  the  leaden  beat  of  that  pulse  instead. 
Then  the  listening  folk  to  each  other  said, 
With  many  a  doubting  shake  of  the  head: 
"Now  what  has  happened  at  York  below? 
Is  it  peril  to  friend,  or  jjeril  to  foe?" 
Wliile  the  scowling  Tories  gathered  about, 
And  swore,  "  The  Yankees  are  put  to  rout. 
As  they  often  were  put  to  rout  before." 

The  southern  road,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Ban  south  toward  Yorktown,  stretching  away, 
Girding  the  earth  like  a  ribbon  of  gray, 
A  tine  old  high-road,  making  its  way 
To  the  south  where  in  haze  it  melts  to  the  eye 
Toward  the  quarter  where  York  and  Gloucester  lie. 
And  the  people  gathered  along  the  road 
From  far  and  near,  to  the  tavern  broad, 
To  the  cross-road  store,  to  the  court-house  town. 
To  catch  the  news  as  it  came  from  down 
By  Yorktown,  far  away  to  the  south 
Then  rumor  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
Now  of  a  victory,  now  of  a  rout ; 
And  wild  reports  were  bandied  about, 
First  rising  with  hope,  then  sinking  to  doubt. 
Up  the  road  comes  the  sound  of  the  beat 
And  the  regular  rhythm  of  galloping  feet, 
As  a  horseman,  riding  with  whip  and  goad. 
Leaves  a  dusty  trail  behind  on  the  road 
Away  to  the  south.    Each  muscle  and  vein 
Of  his  charger  knots  with  the  nervous  strain 
As,  with  head  stretched  forward  and  streaming  mane, 
It  bends  to  the  pace,  its  nostrils  red, 
And  flecks  of  foam  on  its  breast  and  head, 
Galloping  free,  with  the  ringing  sound 
Of  the  iron  lioofs  on  the  solid  ground. 
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As  they  flash  like  a  bolt  past  the  eager  crowd; 
The  horseman  rises  and  shouts  aloud — 

Wliile  the  Tories  cower  and  sUnk  away 

"  Chrnwcdlis  is  tak&n  at  York  to-iiayl" 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west. 

From  the  dewy  dale  to  the  mountain  crest. 

Like  the  fire  that  S[)reads  through  the  crackling  sedge. 

In  the  autumn  time  by  the  river's  edge, 

So  the  news  is  carried  from  village  to  town, 

Over  the  w^indy  hill-tops,  down 

Through  the  valleys.     It  spreads  as  the  breezes  blow — 

Cornwallis  is  taken  in  York  below! 

Through  the  dewy  incense,  cool  and  light, 

That  breathes  from  the  east  where  the  sky  grows  bright, 

A  lonely  rider,  galloping  fast. 

Along  the  stretch  of  the  high-road  passed. 

So  on  and  on  through  the  brightening  day, 

Till  the  sun  leaps  up  on  his  jiathless  way. 

Now  the  noontide  sun  on  the  tavern  eaves 
Sleeps  broadly,  or  down  through  the  maple  leaves, 
All  crimson  and  gold,  it  showers  around 
In  the  front  of  the  porch  on  the  dusty  ground. 
The  loungers  gather,  a  dozen  or  more. 
On  the  high-backed  benches  beside  the  door, 
When  suddenly,  over  the  bridge  at  the  mill 
That  spans  a  babbling  stony  rill. 
Over  the  bridge  till  it  thunders  again, 
A  rider  comes  riding  with  might  and  main. 
Up  the  hill,  without  check  of  rein, 
Till  he  stops  at  the  sign  of  the  Weathervane. 
Then  the  placid  surface  of  village  chat. 
The  talk  of  the  crops,  and  of  tliis  and  of  that. 
Is  broken  and  shivered  in  different  rings 
At  the  news  from' the  south  that  the  horseman  brings: 
"  CornwaUis  u  taken!"    Then  ciieer  on  cheer 
Eings  merrily  out,  and  far  and  near 
The'"people  gather,  with  noise  and  shout, 
While  the  lifer  and  drummer  go  marching  about 
With  a  trailing  crowd  of  boys  and  men; 
And  the  flag  is  raised  at  the  tavern  then. 
And  shakes  to  the  breeze  with  its  colors  gay, 
While  the  traveler  gallops  along  his  way. 

The  sombre  wings  of  the  silent  night 
Are  softly  folded.    The  frosty  light 
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Of  a  million  stars  is  glittering  high, 
Like  a  silver  dust  on  the  purple  sky. 
But  now  through  the  hush  of  the  night  around 
Comes  the  distant  sDund 
Of  the  measured  pound 
Of  a  horse's  hoofs  ou  the  sulid  ground. 
At  first  it  throbs  to  the  listening  ear, 
But  ever  it  sounds  more  full,  more  clear, 
Galloping,  galloping,  nearer  fiist. 
The  rider  shouts  as  he  gallops  past: 
"Ooruvsallis  is  takeji  at  York  at  last." 
Then  away  and  away,  with  a  fainter  beat 
And  a  duller  thud  of  the  horse's  feet; 
But  back  through  the  silent  night  be  hears 
The  sound  of  sln>uts  and  of  ringing  cheers. 

By  noon,  by  night, 
Through  the  early  light 
Of  the  misty  morning,  fresh  and  bright- 
He  gallops  by  night,  he  gallops  by  day. 
To  PhilKdeli)l>ia  far  away; 
For  he  brings  the  news  of  joy  and  of  cheer 
To  the  Congress  of  States  assembled  there. 

A  hush  like  death  in  the  silent  street ; 
Not  a  sound  is  heard  but  the  lonely  beat 
Of  the  queer  old  watchman,  up  and  down 
Through  the  silence  of  Philadelphia  town. 

For  the  quaint  old  town  lay  fast  asleej)^ 
All  \vrrt[>ped  around  with  a  silence  deep; 
Only  the  watcli,  with  his  lantern  and  bill. 
Stops  as  he  walks  the  streets  all  still. 
And  gives,  with  a  quavering,  sing-song  call. 
The  hours:  "'Tis  two  o'  the  clock,  and  »ill 
Is  well  in  the  morning."    The  voice  rings  near 
And  loud  in  the  silence;  then,  faint  and  clear, 
Another  voice  like  an  echo  fell: 
"Tis  two  o'  the  clock,  and  all  is  well 
In  the  morning.''     Another,  another,  till 
They  die  in  the  distance,  and  all  is  still. 
And  the  watchman  re?nmes  his  lonely  beat 
With  swaying  light  down  the  silent  street. 

Then  suddenly  falls  another  sonnd 
On  the  heavy  silence  that  broods  around,— 
Of  galloping  feet  on  the  stony  ground. 
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With  a  clatter  of  iron  hoofs,  and  a  spark 

Struck  now  and  then  fruui  a  stone  in  the  dark, 

Past  the  gleam  of  the  corner  light, 

He  rides,  with  a  flash  through  the  shadows  of  night 

Of  steel  and  buckle  and  sabre  briglit. 

Tlie  President's  liouse  stood  grim  and  black, 
Where  the  rider  leaped  from  the  horse's  back, 
And  with  a  hitch  of  the  strap  or  rein 
He  knocked  at  the  door  and  he  shouted  amain. 
With  so  loud  a  knock  and  so  brave  a  shout 
That  the  watch  came  crowding  around,  about, 
And  thonght  to  arrest  him  out  and  out 
For  a  tipsy  rake  on  a  drunken  bout. 
The  door  is  opened,  a  stream  of  light 
Throws  a  sudden  glare  on  the  inky  night 
Tliat  shines  on  the  watch,  and  a  stranger  there 
All  stained  with  dust,  in  the  flickering  glare. 
While  their  breaths  go  up  on  the  frosty  air. 
Then  he  tells  his  news,  in  the  ruddy  glow: 
"  C'ornwallis  is  taken  at  York  below." 

When  the  watchmen  have  heard  the  news,  they  cry 
It  out  with  the  hours,  and  far  and  nigh 
It  is  taken  up,  until,  one  by  one, 
Tliey  carry  it  out  through  the  sleeping  town: 

•'Three  o'  the  clock,  and  all  is  well. 

Oh,  hear  the  news  that  I  have  to  tell: 

Cornwallis  is  taken.    The  news  to-day 

Was  brought  from  Yorktown,  far  away.'' 

At  first  'twas  the  gleam  of  a  single  light 
That  flickered  acros"  the  dusk  of  night; 
Then  footsteps  hnrrying  here  and  there; 
Then  a  cheer  rang  out  on  the  frosty  air. 
Then  the  seal  of  silence  is  broken,  and  out — 
Where  the  empty  night  was  just  before— 
Bursts  the  pent-up  life  with  a  mighty  roar. 

Then  rolling  down  through  thp  darkness,  fell 
The  deep-toned  bay  of  the  State-house  bell. 
With  a  clash  and  a  loud  vibratini;  tone 
That  speak  of  a  joy;  and,  one  by  one. 
The  others  join  in  a  swell  of  sound 
Of  exultation  that  roars  around; 
While  bonfires,  blazing  up  and  down 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  shouting  town, 
Co* 
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Throw  a  ruddy  light,  that  blazes  high 
To  meet  the  light  of  tlie  eastern  sky. 
The  volleys  of  camioii  at  break  of  day 
Witli  their  loud  concussions  secra  to  say, 
"  We  greet  you  at  Yorktown,  far  away." 

And  so,  as  the  dawn  of  that  day  grew  bright, 
Was  the  dawn  that  followed  the  dreary  night 
Of  trouble  and  woe  and  gloom  and  fear, 
That  broke  at  last  to  a  morning  clear. 
The  first  bright  news  of  ti.e  coming  day, 
Brought  by  Tilghman,  over  away 
From  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  far  below 
Tj  the  south,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

— Harper' a  Magazine, 


A  EAILWAY  MATINEE.— E.  J.  Buedette. 

The  last  time  I  ran  home  over  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  we  had  a  very  small,  but  select  and  en- 
tertaining party  on  the  train.  It  was  a  warm  day,  and 
everybody  was  tired  with  the  long  ride  and  oppressed  by 
the  heat.  The  precise  woman,  with  her  hat  swathed  in 
an  immense  blue  veil,  who  always  parsed  her  sentences 
before  she  uttered  them,  utterly  worn  out  and  thoroughly 
lonesome,  was  glad  to  respond  to  the  pleasant  nod  of  the 
big  rough  man  who  got  on  at  Monmouth,  and  didn't  know 
enough  grammar  to  ask  for  the  mustard  so  that  you  could 
tell  whether  he  wanted  you  to  pass  it  to  him  or  poui'  it 
on  his  hair.  The  thin,  troubled-looking  man  with  the 
sandy  goatee,  who  stammered  so  dreadfully  that  he  al- 
ways forgot  what  he  wanted  to  say  before  he  got  through 
wrestiing  with  any  word  with  a  "W"  in  it,  lit  up  with  a 
tremulous,  hesitating  smile,  as  he  noticed  this  indication 
of  sociability,  for,  like  most  men  who  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  talk  at  all,  he  wanted  to  talk  all  the  time. 
And  the  fat  old  gentleman  sitting  opposite  him,  who  was 
so  deaf  that  he  couldn't  hear  the  cars  rattle,  and  always 
awed  and  bothered  the  stammerer  into  silence  by  saying 
"  Hey  ?"  in  a  very  imperative  tone,  every  time  he  got  in 
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the  middle  of  a  hard  word,  cocked  his  irascible  head  on 
one  side  as  he  saw  this  smile,  and  after  listening  intently 
to  dead  silence  for  U  minute,  suddenly  broke  out  with 
such  an  emphatic,  impatient,  "Hey?"  that  everybody  in 
the  car  started  up  and  shouted,  nervously  and  ungram- 
matically :  "  I  didn't  say  nothing !"  with  the  exception 
of  the  woman  with  the  blue  veil,  who  said :  "  I  said  no- 
thing." 

The  fat  old  gentleman  was  a  little  annoyed  and  startled 
by  such  a  chorus  of  responses,  and  fixing  his  gaze  still 
more  intently  upon  the  thin  man,  said  defiantly; 

"  Wha'  say?" 

"I-I-I-I  w-w-wuh-wuh-wasn'-wasn' 1  wasn'  s-s-sp — 

speak — " 

"  Hey  ?"  roared  the  fat  man. 

"Hewa'n't  sr.yin'  nauthin',"  shouted  the  big  rough 
man,  nodding  friendly  encouragement  to  the  thin  man ; 
"he  hain't  opened  his  mouth!" 

"Soap  in  the  South?"  queried  the  fat  old  gentleman, 
impatiently.     "Wha' for?" 

"  Mouth,  mouth,"  explained  the  precise  woman,  with 
impressive  nicety.  "He said  'opened  his  mouth.'  The 
gentleman,  seated  directly  opposite  you  was — " 

"Offers  to  chew  what?"  cried  the  fat  old  gentleman, 
in  amazement. 

"Sir,"  said  the  precise  woman,  "I  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  chewing.     You  certainly  misunderstood  me." 

The  thin  man  took  courage  from  so  many  reinforce- 
ments, and  broke  in : 

"  I-I-I-I  d-d-d-dud-d-u-d-d-u-d-don't  don't — I  don't  ch- 

ch-ch— " 

"Hey?"  shouted  the  fat  gentleman. 

"He  don't  chaw  nauthin'!"  roared  the  big  rough  man, 
in  a  voice  that  made  the  car  windows  rattle.  "  He  wa'n't 
a  talkin'  when  you  shot  off  at  him!" 

"Who  got  off?"  exclaimed  the  fat  old  gentleman. 
"Wha'd'hegetofffor?" 
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"You  don't  appear  to  comprehend  clearly  what  he 
stated,"  shrieked  the  precise  -woman.  "  No  person  has 
left  the  train.'' 

"Then  wha'd'  he  say  so  for?"  shouted  the  fat  man. 

"  Oh !"  said  the  thin  man,  in  a  surprising  burst  of  flu- 
ency ;  "  he-he-de-d-d-did-did  — " 

"  Who  did?"  queried  the  fat  man,  talking  louder  than 
any  one  else. 

"Num-num-num-num-n-no-nobody  nobody.  He  he  d- 
d-d-d-dud-didn't  didn't  s— " 

"Then  wha'  made  you  say  he  did?"  howled  the  deaf 
man. 

"You  misunderstand  him,"  interrupted  the  precise 
woman.  "He  was  probably  about  to  remark  that  no 
reference  whatever  had  been  intentionally  made  to  the 
departure  of  any  person  from  the  train,  when  you  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  midst  of  an  unfinished  sentence,  and 
hence  obtained  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  tenor  of 
his  remarks.    He  meant  no  offense — " 

"Know  a  fence?"  roared  the  fet  man.  "  Of  course  I 
know  a  fence !" 

"  He  hain't  got  middlin'  good  hearin',"  yelled  the  hi'r 
man,  as  apologetically  as  a  steam  whistle  could  have 
shrieked  it.     "Y'ears  kind  of  stuffed  up !" 

"  Time  to  brush  up  ?"  cried  the  fiit  man.     "  "Wha'  for ':" 

"No,"  shrieked  the  precise  woman ;  "he  remarked  to 
the  other  gentleman  that  your  hearing  appeared  to  be 
rather  defective." 

"His  father  a  detective?"  hooted  the  fat  gentleman, 
in  amazement. 

"  N-n-n-n-nun-nun-no !"  broke  in  the  thin  man ;  "  h-h- 
h-h-huh-huh-he-s-s-sa-sa-said-said  you  w-w-w-wuh  was  a 
little  dud-dud — was  a  little  deaf?" 

"Said  I  was  a  thief!"  howled  the  fat  man,  a  scarkt 
tornado  of  wrath;  "said  I  was  a  thief!  Wha'  d'ye  mean? 
Show  him  to  me !  Who  says  I'm  a  thief  ?    Who  says  so  ? ' 

"Now,"  shouted  the  big  rough  man,  "nobody  don't 
say  ye  ain't  no  thief.     I  jest  sayed  as  how  we  didn't  git 
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along  very  well.    Ye  see  he,"  nodding  to  the  thin  man, 
"he  can't  talk  very  well,  an' — " 

"  Wh-wh-wh-why  C-c-can't  I  t-t-t-tut-tut-tut-talk?" 
broke  in  the  thin  man,  white  with  rage.  "  I-I-I-I'd  lilie 
t-t-to  know  wh-wh-wh-what's  the  reason  I  c-c-can't  tut- 
tut-talk  as  w-w-w-well  as  any  bub-bub-body  that's  bub- 
bub-bub-been  tut-tut-talking  on  this  car  ever  s-s-s-since 
the  tut-tut-tut — " 

"  Hey  ?"  roared  the  fat  man,  in  an  explosion  of  indig- 
nant suspicion. 

"  I  was  sayiu',"  howled  the  big  rough  man,  "  as  how 
he  didn't  talk  middlin'  well—" 

"Should  say  so,"  growled  the  fat  man,  in  tones  of  in- 
tense satisfaction. 

"  And,"  the  big  rough  man  went  on,  yelling  with  de- 
light at  having  made  the  old  party  hear  something,  "  and 
you  can't  hear  only  tollable — " 

"Can't  hear?"  the  fat  old  gentleman  broke  out  in  a 
resonant  roar.  "Can't  hear!  Like  to  know  why  I  can't 
hear!  Why  can't  I?  If  I  couldn't  hear  better  than 
half  the  people  on  this  train  I'd  cut  off  my  ears!  Can't 
hear '?  It's  news  to  me  if  I  can't.  I'd  like  to  know  who  — " 
"  Burlington !"  yelled  the  braksman.  "  Chang'  car  f 'r 
Keokuk,  Ceed  Rap's  an'  For'  Mad'son!  This  car  fr 
Omaha?     Twen'mints  fr  supper !" 

And  but  for  this  timely  interruption,  I  don't  think  our 
pleasant  little  party  would  have  got  out  of  that  snarl 
this  side  of  San  Francisco. 


THE  POLICEMAN'S  STORY.— Geo.  Biedseye. 

lam  Polireman  12,004:— 

Been  on  the  force  fnr  years  a  score. 

Lots  of  stories  I  liave  to  tell. 

Queer,  sad,  terrible,  funny,  and— well, 

I'll  stop  to  tell  you  a  little  thing 

That  happened  a  year  ago  last  spring. 
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Weary,  bat  -watchful,  I  paced  my  beat 

Ui>  and  down  through  a  well-known  street, 

When,  a  block  away,  I  saw  a  throng. 

And  hastened  therfe  to  see  what  was  wrong. 

Ill  their  midst  I  found  a  wee,  wee  girl, 
Dainty  and  pretty,  fair  hair  in  curl; 
Weeping,  her  hand  in  air  she  tossed, 
Crying:     "O  papa,  0  mamma,  I'slost!" 
One  moment  she  wept,  another  she  smiled, 
And  1  thought  of  my  own  little  darling  child 
At  home,  and  safe  in  her  mother's  arms. 
So  I  tried  to  quiet  her  wild  alarms. 
Softly  her  sunny  head  I  caressed, 
Then  lifted  her  up  to  my  beating  breast, 
And  carried  her  sobbing,  the  sweet  little  fay, 
To  the  station-house,  only  three  squares  away. 

A  kindly  captain  was  then  in  command  ; 

He  took  the  lost  baby-girl  by  the  hand. 

And,  lifting  her  up  on  the  desk  by  his  side. 

Pleasantly  talked  till  no  longer  she  cried, 

But  dried  up  her  tears,  and  soon  smiling  and  gay. 

Was  earnestly  lisping  and  prattling  away. 

She  told  of  her  beautiful  mamma,  her  joys, 

Her  big  bearded  papa,  her  home  and  her  toys; 

How  she  heard  a  wandering  German  band  play, 

And.  listening,  followed  thera  on  their  way. 

Stopped  when  they  stopped,  and  crossed  when  they  crossed, 

Grew  tired,  cried  for  home,  and  found  she  was  lost. 

The  door  of  the  station-house  opened  just  then. 

Admitting  a  "drunk"  between  two  of  our  men; 

Not  dirty  and  ragged,  and  spoiling  for  fisht, 

But  what  you  might  term  a  "  respectable  tight!" 

Led  up  to  the  desk,  he  just  lifted  his  eyes, — 

Started  back,  nearly  fell,  with  a  cry  of  surprise, 

Of  terror  and  shame :  "  My  Grace?    Can  it  be!" 

That  instant  had  made  him  as  sober  as  she. 

"  My  papa,  dear  pa|)a !"    They  kissed  and  caressed. 

Both  weeping,  as  she  nestled"  close  to  his  breast. 

"Quite  a  scene!"  said  the  captain,  his  face  in  a  glow, 

"  I  think  you've  been  punished  enough.     You  may  go." 

The  father  bowrd  low;  the  little  one  smiled, 

And  he  passed  through  the  door  in  the  care  of  his  child. 
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THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR. 
Samuel  Flrgusom. 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin's  anchor  forged, — 'tis  at  a  white  heat 

how: 
The  bellows  ceased,  the  flames  decreased;    though  on  the 

forge's  brow 
The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  through  the  sable  mound; 
And  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking  roui.d, 
All  clad  in  leatliern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  bare — 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work  the  windlass 

there. 

The  ■windlass  strains  the  tackle  chains,  the  black  mound 
heaves  below. 

And  red  and  deep  a  hundred  veins  burst  out  at  everj'  throe; 

It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — 0  Vulcan,  what  a  glow! 

'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright,  the  high  sun  shines 
not  so  I 

The  high  sun  sses  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery,  fearful  show, — 

The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  earth,  the  ruddy  lurid  row 

Of  smiths  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the 
foe. 

As,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  mon- 
ster, slow 

Sinks  on  the  anvil, — all  about  the  faces  fiery  grow, 

"Hurrah!"   they  shout,  " leap  out— leap  out !"    bang,  bang, 
the  sledges  go : 

Hurrah !    the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low, — 

A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashins;  blow  : 

The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail,  the  rattling  cinders 
strow 

The  Ifround  around:  at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fount- 
ains flow. 

And  thick  and  loud  the  swinking  crowd  at  every  stroke  pant 
"ho!" 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters;  leap  out  and  lay  on  load! 

Let's  forge  a  goodly  anchor,— a  bower  thick  and  broad ; 

For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode, 

And  1  see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  perilous  road ; 

The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee,  the  roll  of  ocean  poured 

From  stem  to  stern,  sea  after  sea;   the  mainmast  by  the 
board. 

The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats  stove  at  the 
chains. 

But  courage  still,  brave  mariners— the  bower  yet  remains. 
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And  lint  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns,  save  when  ye  pitch  sky 

liigh, 
Then  m.)ves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  "  Fear  nothing— 

here  am  I !" 
Swing  in  your  atroltes  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand  keep  time, 
Your  blows    make  music   sweeter  far  than    any  steeiile's 

cliirae. 
Bnt,  wliile  you  sling  your  sledges,  sing,  and  let  the  burden 

be, 
The  anchor  is  the  anvil  king,  and  royal  craftsmen  we  I 
Strike  in,  strike  in — the  sparks  begin  to  dull  their  rustling 

red; 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  work  will  soon  be 

sped ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  fiery  rich  array, 
for  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy  couch  of 

clay; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen 

here, 
For  the  yeo-heave-o,  and  the  heave-away,  and  the  sighing 

seamen's  cheer; 
When,  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go — far,  far  from  love  and 

home; 
And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'er  the  ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom  he  darkens  down  at  last; 
A  shapely  one  he  is,  and  strong  as  e'er  from  cat  was  cast. 
O  trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thou  hadst  life  like  me. 
What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward  beneath  the  deep 

green  sea! 
O  <leep-sea  diver,  who  might  then  behold  such  sights  as 

thou? 
The  hoary  monsters'  palaces!  methinks  what  joy  'twere  now 
To  go  plnmb  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  o£  the 

whales. 
And  feel  the   churned  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  their 

scourging  tails! 
Then  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fl^ht  the  fierce  sea  unicorn. 
And  send  him  foiled  and  bellowing  back,  for  all  his  ivory 

horn ; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish  of  bony  blade  forlorn  ; 
And  for  the  ghastly-grinning  shark  to  laugh  his  jaws  to 

scorn ; 
To  leap  down  on  the  kraken's  back,  where  mid  Norwegian 

isles 
He  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallowed  miles; 
rill  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  oflThe  rolls; 
Meanwhile  to  swing,  a-buflfeting  the  far  astonished  shoals 
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Of  his  black -browsing  ocean-calves;  or,  haply  in  a  cove 
Shell-strewn,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Uiidiiife's  love, 
To  ti.id  the  loiig-hiiired  luermaideus;  or,  hard  by  icy  Uuids, 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent  upon  cerulean  sands. 

O  broad-armed  fisher  of  the  deep,  wliose  sports  can  equal 

thine? 
The  Dolphin,  weighs  a  thousand  tons  that  tugs  thy  cable-line ; 
And  night  by  night  'tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day, 
Through  sable  sea  and  breaker  white,  the  giant  game  lo 

play — 
But  shamer  of  our  little  sports,  forgive  the  name  1  gave! 
A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy,  thine  office  is  to  save. 
G  lodger  ill  the  sea-kings'  halls,  couldst  thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  drip- 
ping baud. 
Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  that  round  about  theo 

bend, 
With  Sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream, blessing  their  ancient 

friend — 
Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  larger  steps 

round  thee, 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride;  thou'dst  leap  witliin 

the  sea! 

Give  honor  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleasant  strand, 
Til  slied  their  blood  so  freely  for  the  love  of  fatherland  ; 
Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and  grassy  churcliyard 

grave. 
So  freely,  for  a  restless  bed  amid  the  tossing  wave; 
Or,  thousih  onr  anchor  may  not  be  all  I  have  fondly  sung, 
Honor  him  for  their  memory  whose  bones  he  goes  among. 


THE  PERIL  OF  THE  MINES. 

"Twenty  years  ago  last  May,  I  came  to  live  in  this  bit 
of  a  house  by  the  great  coal  mine,  to  be  near  my  husband 
and  my  two  boys.  Not  that  I  felt  they  were  in  any  great 
dano-er  when  I  lest  sight  of  them  going  down  in  the  shaft 
in  the  morning;  but  then,  you  see,  I  could  have  them 
by  me  a  bit  longer  in  the  morning,  and  then  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  watch  for  them  coming  up  at  night;  and 
more  than  all,  little  crumbs  of  news  came  up  from  time  to 
time,  all  day.  Somebody  would  be  coming  up  every 
little  while,  "and  I  had  many  a  chance  to  drop  in  the 
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buckets  little  tia  pails,  with  a  taste  of  something  warm, 
right  off  the  iire,  or  a  bottle  of  hot  coffee,  when  I  saw  my 
husband  or  Rufus  or  Charles  was  a  little  weak ;  and 
then  to  watch  for  the  'thank  you,  wife,'  or  'thank  you, 
mother,'  that  was  always  certaLa  to  come  back  the  next 
chance.  Oh,  I  like  living  here.  I  would  not  have  gone 
away  to  live  in  the  finest  house  in  the  land,  and  left  my 
husband  and  boys  behind. 

"  It  was  seventeen  years  ago,  last  May,  when  the  over- 
seer of  the  mine  came  one  night  to  talk  to  my  husband. 
He  took  him  out  of  the  house  and  beyond  the  little  gar- 
den paling,  where  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said ;  but 
when  he  had  gone,  John — that  was  my  husband — looked 
soberer  than  I'd  ever  seen  him  in  my  life ;  and  he  was 
always  the  brightest  man,  full  of  good  thoughts  to  all. 
He  could  not  help  laughing  out  his  gladness.  He  said 
there  was  so  much  of  it  coming  up  in  his  soul  that  he 
couldn't  help  letting  it  out ;  and  it  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
was  all  done  up  in  a  rainbow,  somehow ;  and  then  the 
two  boys — " 

For  a  moment  Aunt  Mudge  stopped,  and  Paul  ven- 
tured to  ask : 

"What  did  the  overseer  want?" 

"  He  wanted  my  husband  to  go  down  in  the  mine  at 
midnight,  and  examine  it,  just  as  the  miners  have  gone 
below  now.  There  were  noises,  strange  growlings  and 
groanings,  and  the  damps  were  filling  all  the  mine.  You 
see  they  opened  the  mine  then  on  both  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain, east  and  west,  and  were  working  toward  each  other, 
hoping  to  gain -an  opening  through  the  mountain;  and 
some  thought  it  was  the  air  rushing  through  that  made 
the  noises.  Well,  my  husband  went  down.  He  never 
told  me  till  'twas  just  midnight.  You  see  it  was  Sunday 
night,  and  nothing  could  coax  him  to  go  down  on  Sunday ; 
so  he  let  me  go  to  sleep ;  and,  when  I  woke  up,  the  moon 
was  floating  into  the  room,  like  a  great  high  tide;  and 
there,  right  on  the  river  of  it,  was  John,  kneeling  on  the 
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floor  and  saying  his  prayers ;  and  I  heard  the  little  clock 
on  the  kitchen  shelf  strike,  and  I  counted  twelve.  Just 
then  came  a  knock,  and  John  said  '  amen'  quite  out  loud, 
and  got  up.  Then  he  came  and  looked  at  me  and  saw 
that  I  was  wide  awake ;  and  so  he  kissed  me,  and  said ; 

"  'Good-by,  my  little  Mudge !  I  am  going  down  the 
mine  to  look  at  some  things  they've  found  down  taere. 
I'll  be  back,  please  God,  to  eat  breakfast  with  you.' 

"  The  moonlight,  and  the  prayer,  and  the  knock,  and 
the  good-by,  all  seemed  so  slr.inge  that  they  dazed  me, 
and  I  let  him  go;  but  a  dream  I  had  just  after,  frightened 
my  sleep  away,  and  I  went  out  and  sat  by  the  lonely 
shaft,  and  watched  all  night.  I  listened  with  my  ears 
close  to  the  opening ;  but  it  was  all  so  still,  and  the  gr  j;  t, 
full  moon  walked  down  the  blue  field,  and  the  dark 
mountain  came  up  between,  and  the  day  began  to  break 
at  last,  and  then  I  got  up.  My  two  boys  were  out,  early 
as  it  was,  digging  in  the  garden  to  surprise  me ;  so  I  stole 
in  at  the  front  door  and  let  them  think  I  was  asleep. 

"  The  little  round  table — you  see  it  there — was  soon 
ready ;  four  plates  and  knives  and  forlcs  on  it, — it  was 
just  large  enough  for  four.  Well,  while  the  breakfast 
was  waiting  for  John,  the  boys  came  to  inquire  for  their 
father;  and  when  I  had  told  them  where  he  had  gone, 
they  never  stopped  to  speak,  but  went  straight  out,  and 
I  followed  them  to  the  place  where  I  had  watched  all 
night.  Just  then  the  miners  were  come,  and  they  said 
Euftis  and  Charles  must  not  go  down;  but  my  two  boys 
couldn't  be  kept  back,  and  they  bade  me  good-by,  and, 
as  their  bright  heads  went  out  of  sight,  Rufus  called  back, 
'keep  the  breakfast  warm,  mother,  and  we  will  fetch 
father  up  to  eat  soon.' 

"  The  place  where  the  coal  was  taken  out  of  the  mme 
■was  about  half  a  mile  away,  and  the  men  who  stood  at 
the  windlass  were  gone  to  it,  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
leave  the  place;  the  signal  might  come  at  any  instant, 
and  there  would  be  no  one  there  to  mind  it,  so  I  stayed; 
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but  no  sign  came  until  the  sun  was  high  in  the  sky;  and 
then  1  heard  a  soft  step  behind  me,  as  I  sat  watching  the 
rope,  not  daring  to  take  my  eyes  from  it  to  see  wlio 
came  nearer  and  nearer. 

'"What  is  my  little  Mudge  doing  here?'  said  John's 
voice.  'I've  come  for  my  breakfast,'  and  my  husband 
stood  leaning  over  me.  '  The  boys,  John !'  was  all  that 
I  could  utter,  never  stopping  to  ask  or  wonder  how  he 
could  have  come  to  me. 

"'God  pity  us,  wif3,  if  the  boys  are  down  below,'  was 
all  he  said,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  gone  for  aid.  He 
met  the  two  men  returning  from  the  coal  shaft  just  be- 
yond the  garden  paling,  and,  dazed  as  I  was  by  evtry- 
thing  that  day,  I  knew  enough  to  run  to  the  house  for  a 
bit  of  food,  that  might  never  meet  the  lips  it  was  prepared 
for,  and  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  crank,  as  my  John  and 
another  brave  soul  went  down  out  of  sight.  The  signal 
came  to  draw  back,  before  many  seconds,  and  the  two 
men  could  not  lift  themselves  out  of  the  bucket  when 
they  came  into  the  air,  but  held  on,  with  white  gasping 
faces,  although  we  wound  up  as  fast  as  we  could ;  and 
when  I  saw  them,  I  knew  my  two  boys  would  never 
come  back  to  me  as  they  had  gona^from  me.  But  I  had 
my  husband  safe,  and  I  tried  to  take  that  into  my  soul, 
and  to  make  it  grow  there  and  cover  up  the  great  wound 
that  I  had  got." 

"You  didn't  tell  us  how  your  husband  got  out,''  gasped 
Paul. 

"No,  I  forgot  that,  thinking  of  the  boys.  There  were 
terrible  eruptions  and  explosions  down  there  in  the  deep 
blacknass,  and  the  lamps  SBsmed  of  no  us3  at  all,  the  air 
was  so  thick;  and  God  alone  knows  how,  but  the  way 
between  the  east  and  the  west  shafts  v.'as  opened  by  some 
angel,  and  the  poor  fellow  escaped  death  by  it.  At  that 
dreadful  time  the  mine  v/as  so  filled  up  that  the  old 
places  are  not  cleared  away  yet,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
waiting  for.     It  will  come  soon,  now.     John  never  got 
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well.  He  went  away  from  me  day  by  day,  until  at  last 
1  could  tind  him  no  longer;  but,  in  some  way,  he 
left  all  his  cheerfulness  and  his  thankfulness  behind,  for 
me  to  live  by.  The  last  words  he  said  were,  '  I'm  going 
to  the  west  shaft  to  watch  for  the  boys ;  you  stay  and 
watch  here.'  That  night  he  died,  and  I  saw  the  same 
full  moon  walk  down  the  great  blue  held  up  above,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  came  up,  and  it  was  all 
darkness ;  but  the  sun  was  shining  when  I  lifted  up  my 
face, — it  had  been  shining  full  on  my  face  and  on  John's; 
but  it  was  not  the  sunshine  that  made  his  shine  so,  it 
was  something  that  he  saw  in  heaven,  and  they  put  him 
away  with  the  light  still  on  it." 

The  little  brown  nut  of  a  house  has  gone  from  the 
mountain ;  the  little  woman  who  had  found  the  fountain 
of  perpetual  youth  is  gone  from  the  earth  to  where  lite 
springs  are  immortal,  and  she  sees  the  something  that 
John  saw  in  heaven ;  and  to  us  who  watched  and  are  left, 
there  are  dark  mines,  and  miners  ever  coming  up  and 
going  down,  waiting  for  us  to  give  them  a  helping  hand, 
and  to  pour  into  the  shafts  of  life  the  sunshine  that  God 
gives  richly  to  those  who  dwell  on  His  mountain. 


THE  JACKDAW  OF  EHEIMS.-R.  H.  Baeham. 

Tlie  Jackdaw  sat  on  tho.  Cardinal's  chair! 
Bishop  and  abbot  and  prior  were  there; 

Many  a  monk,  and  many  a  friar, 

M.iny  a  knight,  and  many  a  sqnire. 
With  a  sreat  in  my  more  of  lesser  degree,— 
In  sooth,  a  goodly  company; 
And  they  served  the  Lord  Primate  on  bended  knee. 

Never,  I  ween, 

AVas  a  pronder  seen. 
Bead  of  in  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreami, 
Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbi.shop  of  Eheimsl 

In  and  out 

Throupjh  the  motley  rout, 
That  little  Jackdaw  kept  hopping  about; 
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Here  and  there, 

Like  a  clog  in  a  fair, 

Over  comfits  and  cates, 

And  dishes  and  plates, 
Cowl  and  cope,  and  rochet  and  pall, 
Mitre  and  crosier!  he  hopped  upon  all. 

With  a  saucy  air. 

He  perched  on  the  chair 
Where,  in  state,  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  sat,  _ 
In  the  great  Lord  Cardinal's  great  red  hat; 

And  he  peered  in  the  face 

Of  his  Lordship's  Grace, 
With  a  satisfied  look,  as  if  lie  would  say, 
"  We  two  are  the  greatest  folks  here  to-dayl" 

And  the  priests,  with  awe. 

As  such  freaks  they  saw, 
Said,  "The  deuce  must  be  in  that  little  Jackdaw!" 

The  feast  was  over,  the  Ijoard  was  cleared. 
The  flawns  and  the  custards  had  all  disappeared. 
And  six  little  singing-boys — dear  little  souls 
In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stoles — • 

Came,  in  order  due, 

Two  by  two, 
Marching  that  grand  refectory  throughl 
A  nice  little  boy  held  a  golden  ewer, 
Embossed  and  filled  with  water,  as  pure 
As  any  that  flows  between  Eheims  and  Namnr, 
AVhich  a  nice  little  boy  stood  ready  to  catch 
In  a  fine  golden  hand-basin  made  to  match. 
Two  nice  little  boys,  rather  more  grown. 
Carried  lavender-water  and  eau  de  Cologne; 
And  a  nice  little  boy  had  a  nice  cake  of  soap, 
Worthy  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

One  little  boy  more 

A  napkin  bore, 
Of  the  best  white  diaper,  fringed  with  pink, 
And  a  Cardinal's  hat  marked  in  "  permanent  ink." 

The  great  Lord  Cardinal  tnrns  at  the  sight 
Of  these  nice  little  boys  dressed  all  in  white; 

From  his  finger  he  draws 

His  costly  tnrqnoise: 
And,  not  thiiiking  at  all  about  little  Jackdaws, 
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Deposits  it  straight 

By  the  side  of  his  plate, 
While  the  nice  little  boys  on  his  Eminence  wait; 
Till  when  nobody's  dreaming  of  any  such  thing, 
That  little  Jackdaw  hops  off  with  the  ringl 

There's  a  cry  and  a  shout, 

And  a  terrible  rout, 
And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they're  about, 
But  the  monks  have  their  pockets  all  turned  inside  out; 

The  friars  are  kneeling. 

And  hunting  and  feeling 
The  carpet,  the  fl(jor,  and  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling. 

The  Cardinal  drew 

Off  each  plum-colored  shoe, 
And  left  his  red  stockings  exposed  to  the  view; 

He  peeps,  and  he  feels 

In  the  toes  and  the  heels; 
They  turn  up  the  dishes,  they  turn  up  the  plates. 
They  take  np  the  poker  and  poke  out  the  grates, 

They  turn  up  the  rngs, 

They  examine  the  mugs; 

But,  no!  no  such  thhig, — 

They  can't  find  the  king  ! 

The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look. 
He  called  for  his  candle,  bis  bell,  and  his  bookl 
In  holy  anger  and  pious  grief 
He  solemnly  cnrsed  that  rascally  thief! 
Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse ! 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise. 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse! 

The  day  was  gone, 

The  night  came  on. 
The  monks  and  the  friars  they  searched  till  dawn; 

When  the  sacristan  saw, 

On  crumpled  claw. 
Come  limping  a  poor  little  lame  Jackdaw ! 

No  longer  gay. 

As  on  yesterday; 
His  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way; 
His  pinions  drooped,  he  could  hardly  staud,— 
His  head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  your  band; 
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His  eye  so  dim, 

8i)  wasted  each  limb, 
Regardless  of  grammar,  tliey  all  rricd,  "That's  iiiv! 
That's  the  scam|)  that  has  done  this  scandalous  thing, 
That's  the  thief  that  has  got  iny  Lord  Cardiiiars  ring!" 

The  poor  little  Jackdaw, 

When  the  monks  he  saw, 
Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw ; 
And  turned  his  bald  head  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  walk  this  way  1" 

Slower  and  slower 

He  limped  on  before. 
Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfry-door, 

Where  the  first  thing  they  saw. 

Midst  the  sticks  and  the  straw, 
Was  the  king,  in  the  nest  of  that  little  Jackdaw! 

Then  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  called  for  his  book, 
And  off  that  terrible  curse  he  took ; 

The  mute  expression 

Served  in  lieu  of  confession, 
And,  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitution. 
The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution! 

When  those  words  were  heard, 

The  poor  little  bird 
Was  so  changed  in  a  moment,  'twas  really  absurd: 

He  grew  sleek  and  fat; 

In  addition  to  that, 
A  fresh  crop  of  feathers  came  thick  as  a  mat! 

His  tail  waggled  more 

Even  than  before; 
But  no  longer  it  wagged  with  an  impudent  air, 
No  longer  he  perched  on  the  Cardinal's  chair. 

He  hopped  now  about 

With  a  gait  devout; 
At  matins,  at  vespers,  he  never  was  out; 
And,  so  far  from  any  more  pilfering  deeds, 
He  always  seemed  telling  the  Confessor's  beads. 
If  any  one  lied,  or  if  any  one  swore. 
Or  slumbered  in  prayer-time  and  happened  to  snore, 

That  good  J,^ckdaw 

AVoukl  give  a  great  "Caw!" 
As  much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  do  so  any  more!" 
While  many  remarked,  as  his  manners  they  saw, 
That  they  never  had  known  such  a  pious  Jackdaw  I 
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He  long  lived  the  pride 

Of  that  country  side, 
And  at  last  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  died  ; 

When,  as  words  were  too  faint 

His  merits  to  paint, 
The  Conclave  determined  to  nialce  him  a  Saint. 
And  on  newly  made  Saints  and  Popes,  as  yon  know. 
It's  the  custom  at  Rome  new  names  to  bestow, 
So  they  canonized  him  by  the  name  of  Jim  Crow ! 


SHIPS  AT  SEA.— Allie  Wellixqton. 

On  the  flowery  bank  of  a  pnrling  stream, 

Stands  a  fair  young  child,  while  (he  golden  gleam 

Of  the  bright  morn  rests  on  the  snnny  face. 

And  mid  flowing  ringlets  caressingly  plays; 

A  dimpled  hand  grasps  the  gilded  prow  • 

Of  a  little  toy-skiff,  and  eagerly  now 

It  reaches  out  to  the  silvery  tide. 

And  the  painted  sails  o'er  the  water  glide. 

The  little  feet  dance,  while  he  shouts  with  glee,— 

"Oh,  mother,  come  Isok!  my  ship's  at  sea!" 

But  the  blue  eyes  glisten  with  falling  tears, 

As  the  tiny  skiff  down  the  current  steers. 

And  Cometh  not  back  at  his  )i!eading  call,— 

Smile  not  at  his  grief,  'twas  his  childish  all! 

Slowly  pacing  the  wave-worn  straml, 
Her  soft  pink  cheek  by  the  sea-breeze  fanned, 
A  maiden  watcheth  with  pensive  air; 
Anon  she  stops,  and  witli  hand  so  fair 
Shading  the  light  from  her  earnest  eyes, 
She  looks  afar  where  the  bhie  n-aste  lies 
Blended  with  mist  in  the  distance  pale, 
To  catch  the  glimpse  of  a  snowy  sail; 
And  her  face  lights  up  with  glad  surprise 
As  the  bright  mirage  from  the  waves  doth  rise; 
But  sighs  succeed,  as  the  shadows  play 
O'er  the  briny  deep,  and  'tis  lost  for  aye  ; 
Thus  gazing  afar  through  hope  and  fear. 
With  a  smile  that  gleams  through  a  trembling  tear, 
She  waiteth  long  for  the  bright  to  be,— 
That  coming  ship  on  the  distant  sea 
6h 
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Day  by  day  in  his  counting  room 
The  merchant  toileth  mid  gatherinpr  gloom, 
AVhile  anxious  thought,  and  wearisome  care 
Twine  a  cypress  wreath  for  his  pale  brow  there; 
He  searcheth  the  lists  of  "Arrivals"  o'er, 
"Late  Departures"  from  foreign  shore, 
,     The  "  Wrecks,"—"  Disasters,"— the  "  Lost  at  Sea,". 
Murmurs  of  ruin  and  poverty, 
And  clencheth  his  hand  as  if  power  to  crave, 
AVhile  he  utters  a  curse  on  the  tardy  wave; 
Ilis  locks  grow  white  as  the  years  go  by, 
Furrowed  the  brow,  and  dim  the  eye 
Watching  and  waiting  his  earthly  all,— 
Treasures  that  lie  'neath  the  dark  wave's  pall. 

A  low  thatched  cot  by  the  sounding  shore 
Sends  its  beacon  ray  when  the  storm  clouds  lower, 
And  night  comes  on,  and  the  surf  beats  wild, 
And  the  heart  of  the  widow  is  with  her  child; 
'rhe  mariner  sees  it  through  distance  dim, 
Takes  hope,  for  he  knoweth  'tis  meant  for  him; 
There  morning  and  eve  the  mother  prays 
That  He  who  the  winds  and  tempest  stays, 
Keep  from  all  ill,  and  danger  free. 
Her  darling  Will  on  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

Ah,  we  all  have  ships  on  a  stormy  sea! 

That  sea  is  the  marge  of  eternity ; 

And  with  anxious  hearts  when  the  tempest's  rife, 

Do  we  scan  the  clouded  horizon  of  life. 

If  perchance  a  glimmering  sail  may  appear 

To  tell  of  hope  and  comfort  near; 

Thus  we  watch  and  wait,  by  the  wave-worn  strand, 

Those  coming  ships  from  a  far  off  land ; 

But  'tis  known  but  to  One  whether  woe,  or  weal 

Be  their  freight,  or  how  long  ere  the  grating  keel 

May  sound  a  welcome  to  thee  and  me, — 

Whether  safely  anchored,  or  LosL  at  Sea! 
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She  was  pretty  and  happy  and  youngi 

The  gods,  from  Jupiter  down, 
Grew  pale  with  envy  as  they  sung 
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Till  Venus'  nerves  were  quite  unstrung, 

And  black  was  Juno's  frown. 
Pretty  with  gr^ices  ninnberless, 
As  her  feet — bewitchingly  small- 
Went  dancing  by  with  eagerness; 
She  was  hurrying  on  to  buy  a  dresa 

To  wear  to  a  Charity  Ball. 

Snips,  the  gamin,  was  coming  up 
With  a  friend  in  the  pajier  line; 
His  orownless  hat,  a  huge  straw  cup 
With  brick-red  hair  filled  brimming  up, 

Had  a  rakish  and  gay  incline. 
His  coat  had  iittle  left  of  sleeves. 
From  boots  his  curious  toes 
Peeped  slyly  out,  like  darkey  thieves, 
His  ragged  trousers  waved  their  leaves 

Like  banners  to  his  foes. 

Those  trifles,  though,  were  very  far 
From  troubling  him  in  the  least. 
The  stump  of  a  very  cheap  cigar- 
Poor  Snips  was  not  particular! — 

Making  him  lunch  and  feast. 
He  looked  with  grins  at  business  men 
Who  rushed  by  looking  worried, 
And  vowed  he'd  not  exchange  with  them; 
He  hated  to  be  hurried  ! 
He  turned  the  corner;  Rosebud  sweet 
Just  turned  the  corner,  too. 
And  tripped  her  toes  against  his  feet;— 
So  very  awkward  on  the  street! 

The  gamin  whistled  "  Whew  !" 
"Oh,  dear!     I  beg  your  pardon,  sir," 
With  pretty  blushes,  said 
The  blithe  and  bonny  traveler. 

Dyeing  her  cheeks  with  red. 
Off  came  the  gamin's  ragged  hat 
With  bow  that  swept  the  walk ; 
"You  heo  my  parding,  Miss,  if  that 
Is  how  yer  gwine  ter  talk. 
rd  like  to  give  it  on  my  knees, 
I'd  run  all  over  town 
To  see  yer  face !  an,  Miss,  jess  please 

Next  time  ter  knock  me  down_l"^ 
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They  sauntered  on ;    Snips  heaved  a  sigh; 
His  friend  bestowed  a  grin. 
"  Ter  notice  sucli  a  cove  as  I 
For  bein'  run  agin! 
I  never  had  my  parding  axed 
Afore,  an  I  must  say 
It  made  my  head  feel  kinder  mixed; 
It  tuk  my  breath  away." 


BATTLE  OF  BEAL'  AN  DUINE.— W.^lter  Scott. 

Beal'  an  Duinb.  an  abbreviation  for  Beallacb,  an  Duine,  is  the  name  of  a  pass 
or  d(>flle  between  two  eminences,  wliero  the  battle  described  in  this  extract  is 
snppnSHd  to  have  talten  place.  Tlie  parties  in  this  battle  were  the  forces  of 
Jiinu'9  V.  of  Scotland  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Roderick  Dim,  a  rebel  subject  of 
the  kin(5,  on  the  other.  Roderick  himself  had  been  previously  talten  pris- 
oner, and  Wits  now  coniiried.  The  minstrel  who  describes  the  battle  is  admitted 
to  flee  his  captive  master,  Roderick,  and  at  his  command  portrays,  iu  this  wild 
burst  of  poetry,  the  engagement  and  utter  defeat  of  the  rebel  troops,  , 

Trosach  was  the  name  of  the  region  in  which  lay  the  glen  of  Bear  an  Duine. 
Moray  and  Mar  were  the  chiefs  at  the  head  of  the  king's  forces.  Olan-AIpine 
was  the  name  of  Roderick's  clan,  and  the  forces  of  this  party  lay  concealed  in 
the  glen,  intending  to  surprise  tlieir  enemies  as  they  approached,  but  were 
themselves  entirely  defeated,  as  described  in  this  sketch.  Tin'chell  ;  a  circle 
of  hunters  closing  round  the  game.    Ebne  ;  the  seareagle  or  ospray. 

The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 

The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue. 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray. 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand? 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  rijjple  on  the  lake, 
Upon  her  aerie  nods  the  erne, 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  binls  will  not  sing  aloud, 

The  springing  trout  lies  still, 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder-cloud, 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

_  The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
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Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 

The  Bun's  retiring  beams? 
I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 

I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  farl 
To  hero,  bound  for  battle  strife 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 

One  glance  at  their  array  1 

Their  light-armed  archers  far  and  near. 

Surveyed  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  center  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frowned, 
Their  barbfed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stern  battalia  crowned. 
No  cymbal  cashed,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armor's  clang. 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 

There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake. 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemed  to  quake, 

That  shadowed  o'er  their  road ; 
Their  vanward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe. 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirred  the  roe ; 
The  host  moves,  like  a  deep  sea- wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks,  its  pride  to  brave. 

High-swelling,  dark  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  passed,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws; 
And  here,  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause,] 
While,  to  explore  a  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
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Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

Tlie  archery  appear; 
For  life!  for  life!  their  flight  they  ply; 
Wliile  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  their  rear. 

Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood? 
"Down!  down!"  cried  Mar,  "your  lances  downl 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe !" 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  leveled  low; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide, 
"  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  tinchell  cows  the  game  I 
They  come  as  fleet  as  mountain  deer, 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame." 

Bearing  before  them  in  their  course 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Eight  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 
Above  their  tide,  each  broadsword  bright] 
Was  brandishing  like  gleam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing, 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 

They  hurled  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash; 
1  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang, 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  Tang; 
But  Moray  wheeled  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan- Alpine's  flank, 

"My  banner-man,  advancel 
I  see,"  he  cried,  "their  cohiraii  shake: 
Now,  gallants!  for  your  ladies'  sake, 

Upon  them  with  the  lance!" 
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The  horsemen  dashed  among  the  rout 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom 
Their  steiiUs  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out, 

They  soon  made  hghtsome  room. 
Chxn-Alpine's  best  are  backward  bunie; 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  tJieu  ? 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  naen. 
And  refluent  through  the  ptiss  of  fear, 

The  battle's  tide  was  poured ; 
Vanished  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear. 

Vanished  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 

Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 

Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 


OPENING  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

Wten  the  name  of  the  Presidential  nominee  of  the 
Demopublican  convention  was  received  in  the  office  of 
the  Morning  Argus,  Colonel  Bangs,  the  editor,  assembled 
his  staff,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  General  Huckaback  lias  got  the  nomination !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  sba& 

** Does  anybody  know  anything  against  him?"  asked 
the  coloneL 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  the  political  editor,  Mr.  Fergu- 
son. 

"  Didn't  fight  well  in  the  war,  did  he?"  inquired  the 
coloneL 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  he  did,"  responded  Mr.  Jones. 

"  Too  bad !"  said  the  colonel.  "  But  since  he's  been 
VI  Congress  he  has  always  been  wrong  on  free  trade, 

hasn't  he?" 

"  Voted  for  our  side  every  time,"  replied  Mr.  Smith. 
"  I  think  I  recollect,  though,"  said  the  colontl,  "  that 
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he  stole  something,  in  some  way.    Mixed  up  with  the 
Blackenbury  fraudulent  contracts,  y  asn't  he  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Jones;  "he  was  the  member  who  ex- 
posed them.    Djn't  you  recollect  ?" 

"  Hang  it !"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  believe  he  was.  But 
didn't  his  wife  get  a  divorce  from  him  on  account  of 
brutal  treatment,  a  few  years  ago?" 

"It's  a  great  shame,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "but  the  fact 
is,  they  are  the  most  affectionate  couple  in  Washington. 
You  are  thinkrag  of  General  Hidenhoofer." 

"So  I  am,"  said  the  colonel.  "But  there  certainly 
ought  to  be  something  against  this  man !  No  candidate 
has  a  right  to  be  so  scandalously  virtuous.  Let  us  see ! 
Never  robbed  a  bank,  or  engaged  in  a  fist  fight,  or  wrote 
any  damaging  letters  or  anything  of  that  kind,  did  he?" 

"No,"  said  the  staff 

"  Than,"  muttered  tlie  colonel, "  I  hardly  see  which  way 
we  are  going  to  tackle  him.  We  can't  abuse  him  merely 
because  he  has  red  hair,  and  is  homely,  can  we  ?" 

"  But  he  has  brown  hair,  and  is  handsome,  the  scoun- 
drel !"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel,  "  we've  got  to  go 
for  this  man  somehow.  If  there  is  nothing  against  him, 
we'll  have  to  make  something!  Let's  see.  Smith,  sup- 
pose you  take  a  fly  at  him.  in  a  short  biographical  sketch. 
Say  you  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  Used  to  go  to 
school  with  him.  Give  your  fancy  play  in  depicting  his 
youth.  Describe  one  of  his  raids  on  the  apple  orchard ; 
tell  how  he  was  arrested  for  throwing  stones  at  a  blind 
woman ;  how  he  tortured  cats ;  how  his  grandfatlier  was 
in  jail  and  used  to  be  visited  by  the  family  on  Sundays ; 
how  the  boy  used  to  put  ten  cents  in  the  collection-plate 
at  church  and  take  out  fifty  cents  change,  and,  by  the 
way,  do  you  think  you  could  work  in  anything  about  his 
being  detected  in  trying  to  murder  his  little  brother  with 
a  carving-fork  ?" 

"  That  might  be  going  it  too  strong,"  said  Smith. 
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"  May  be  it  might,"  returned  the  colonel.  "  "Well ,  any- 
how say  that  somebody  tried  to  poison  his  aunt,  and  that, 
although  the  guilt  was  ascertained  to  lie  between  him 
and  the  servant  girl,  suspicion  pointed  rather  less  strong- 
ly to  the  girl  than  the  family  liked  to  acknowledge. 
Write  it  up  strong !  Rub  all  the  damaging  facts  in ! 
We'll  let  this  fellow  know  that  he  can't  play  any  high 
moral  games  with  us." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  And  Jones,"  said  the  colonel,  "  s'pose'n  you  take  up 
his  military  record  ?  Ask  where  he  was  at  Gettysburg. 
Make  up  some  testimony  from  a  man  who  says  he  knows 
Huckaback  was  behind  a  tree  while  his  regiment  was 
engaged.  Ask  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumor  which 
hinted  that  at  Fredericksburg  he  was  found  concealed  in 
the  hotel  refrigerator,  where  he  had  been  sitting,  eating 
cold  ham  and  pickles,  during  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 
You  might  explain  how  he  tried  to  desert  to  the  enemy 
at  Cold  Harbor,  but  was  brought  back  by  a  picket,  whom 
he  endeavored  to  bribe,  and  that  only  his  political  in- 
fluence kept  him  from  being  shot.  Demand  to  know  if 
a  man  like  that  is  fit  to  be  President  of  the  United  States ! 
Inquire  if  that  high  office  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  soldier 
who  was  carried  off  the  field  at  Antietam  under  the  pre- 
tense of  being  wounded,  when  he  was  really  intoxicated, 
going  into  delirium  tremens  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital.  Whoop  it  up  on  him !  We've  got  to 
save  the  country  by  electing  our  party  candidate  some- 
how or  other!" 

"I  think  I  can  finish  him  off  first-rate,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

"And  you,  Mr.  Ferguson,"  said  the  colonel,  "might 
take  up  his  political  record.  Mention  that  nobody  ever 
discovered  how  he  happened  to  have  two  hundred  shares 
of  the  Bunkerhill  Railroad  just  after  voting  to  give  the 
company  a  subsidy.  Say  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  the 
newspaper  man  who  wrote  for  him  his  great  speech  on 
Resumption,  and  ofier  to  bet  that  he  drew  mileage  for 
6h* 
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250  miles  when  his  home  is  only  134  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital.  Connect  him  with  the  O'Malley  swindle,  for  giving 
pensions  to  bogus  widows,  and  with  the  Duncan  fraud 
for  giving  artificial  legs  to  soldiers  who  were  never  crip- 
pled. Demand  that  the  truth  shall  at  last  come  out 
about  that  appropriation  he  secured  for  dredging  the 
mill-pond  in  his  native  town  so  that  it  could  float  a  frigate. 
And  ask  where  he  was  when  the  whole  country  was  ex- 
pectmg  him  to  vote  for  the  eight-hour  bill.  Intimate 
that  he  was  sneaking  in  the  lobby,  probably  in  a  condi- 
tion of  partial  intoxication,  because  he  hated  the  work- 
ing man.  Go  it  strong  on  the  working  man ;  that's  a 
sure  card  every  time.  Make  it  out  that  he  wants  wages 
reduced  to  ten  cents  a  day,  and  that  he  favors  feeding 
the  entire  laboring  population  on  salt  junk  and  crackers." 

"  I  know  about  what  you  want,"  said  Ferguson. 

"  His  domestic  life  I  will  discuss  myself,"  said  the  col- 
onel. "  I  must  think  it  out.  Probably  I  shall  explain 
how,  in  the  winter  of  1869,  while  in  a  condition  of  insan- 
ity produced  by  drink,  he  treed  his  rheumatic  father  one 
bitter  cold  night,  and  in  the  morning  dislodged  him  from 
his  roosting  place  with  a  shot-gun.  I  might  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that  on  Thanksgiving  Day  1873,  he  threw  his 
boot  at  his  wife,  flooring  her,  and  how  his  mother-in-law, 
when  he  pursued  her  with  a  fire-shovel,  only  saved  her- 
self from  his  fury  by  lying  in  the  coal-bin  with  the  pie- 
board  over  her,  in  which  position  she  caught  a  chill  which 
ultimately  carried  her  ofi".  I  have  a  notion,  also,  to  get 
a  story  about  his  locking  his  wife  up  in  the  dumb-waiter 
and  compelling  his  coachman  to  pull  her  up  and  then  let 
her  drop  through  to  the  cellar  during  the  whole  of  one 
day,  so  that  when  she  was  rescued  while  he  was  out  drink- 
ing with  a  friend,  her  life  for  a  time  was  despaired  of. 
But  I  will  give  the  matter  thought.  And  now,  to  work! 
The  campaign  is  opened;  and  our  duty  is  toTorm  public 
opinion !" 

The  Argus  is  now  gomg  for  General  Huckaback  every 
day  in  dead  earnest.  •' 
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WE'VE  ALWAYS  BEEN  PROVIDED  FOR. 

"Good  wife,  what  are  you  singing  for?  You  know  we've 
lost  the  iiay, 

And  what  we'll  do  with  horse  and  kye  is  more  than  I  can 
say; 

While  like  as  not,  with  storm  and  rain,  we'll  lose  both  corn 

and  wheat." 
She  looked  up  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  answered  low  and 

sweet  : 
"There  is  a  Heart,  there  is  a  Hand,  we  feel,  but  cannot  see; 
We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  ahvnys  be." 

He  turned  round  with  a  sudden  gloom.  SliesaiU;  "Love, 
be  at  rest ; 

You  cut  the  grass,  worked  soon  and  late,  you  did  your  very 
best. 

That  was  your  work;  you'd  naught  at  all  to  do  with  wind 
and  rain. 

And  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  reap  rich  fields  of  golden 
grain; 

For  there's  a  Heart,  and  there's  a  Hand,  we  feel,  but  can- 
not see — 

We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be.'' 

"That's  like  a  woman's  reasoning, — we  must,  because  we 
must." 

She  softly  said :    "  I  reason  not,  I  only  work  and  trust ; 

The  harvest  may  redeem  the  day — keep  heart,  whate'er  be- 
tide, 

Wlien  one  door  shuts,  I've  always  seen  another  open  wide. 

There  is  a  Heart,  there  is  a  Hand,  we  feel,  but  cannot  see ; 

We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be." 

He  kissed  the  calm  and  trustful  face,  gone  was  his  restless 

pain. 
She  heard  him  with  a  cheerful  step  go  whistling  down  the 

lane. 
And  when  about  her  household  tasks,  full  of  a  glad  content, 
Singing,  to  time  her  busy  hands,  as  to  and  fro  she  went — 
"  There  is  a  Heart,  there  is  a  Hand,  we  feel,  but  cannot  see ; 
We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be." 

Days  come  and  go, — 'twas  Christmas  tide,  and  the  great  fire 

burned  clear. 
The  farmer  said :    "  Dear  wife,  it's  been  a  good  and  happy 

year; 
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,  The  fruit  was  gain,  the  surplus  corn  basbouglit  tlie  hay,  you 
know."  , 

She  lifted  then  a  smiling  face, and  said:  "I  told  you  so. 

For  there's  a  Heart,  and  there's  a  H^nd,  we  feel,  but  cau- 
notsee;  .,11  k   » 

We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  oe. 


LITTLE  PHIL.— Hei>en  Eicft. 

Thn  next  eelection  "To  Mark  Mothert  Grave"  is  the  same  story  in  prose. 

"  J\^ke  me  a  head-bourd,  mister,  smooth  and  painted,  yon 

see;  ■,  -,    ,        1 

Our.ma  she  died  last  winter,  and  sister  and  Jack  and  me 

l^sst  Sunday  could  hardly  find  her,  so   many  new   graves 
about. 

And  Bud  cried  out, '  We've  lost  her,'— when  Jack  gave  a  lit- 
tle shout. 

We  have  worked  and  saved  all  winter— been  hungry  some- 
times, 1  own — 

But  we  hid  this  much  from  father  under  the  old  doorstone. 

He  never  goes  there  to  see  her ;  he  hated  her,— scolded  Jack 

When  he   heard  us  talking  about  her  and  wishing  bhe'd 
come  back. 

But  up  in  the  garret  we  whisper,  and  have  a  good  time  to 
cry, 

Our  beautiful  mother  who  kissed  lis,  and  wasn't  afraid  to 
die. 

Put  on  it  that  she  was  forty,  in  November  she  went  away. 

That  she  was  the  best  of  mothers,  and   we  haven't  forgot  to 
pray ; 

And  we  mean  to  do  as  she  taught  us, — be  loving  and  true 
and  square. 

To  work  and  read,  to  love  her,  till  we  go  to  her  up  there. 

Let  the  board  be  white  like  mother"  (the  small  chiii  quiv- 
ered here), 

And  the  lad  coughed  something  under,  and  conquered  a 
rebel  tear, 

"Here  is  all  we  could  keep  from  father,  a  dollar  and  thirty 
cents. 

The  rest  he  has  got  for  coal  and  flour,  and  partly  to  pay  the 
rents." 

Blushing  the  white  lie  over,  and  rlropping  the  honest  eyes, 

"  What  is  the  price  of  head-boards,  with  writing  and  hand- 
some size?  ■ 

Three  doUars!"  a  young  roe  wounded,  just  falls  with  a  moan. 

and  he,  ' 

With  a  face  like  the  ghost  of  his  mother,  sank  down  on  hia 
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"Three  dollars!   and  we  shall  lose   her,  next   winter  the 

graves  and  the  snow — " 
But  the  boss  had  his  arms  about  him,  and  cuddled  the  head 

of  tow 
Close  lip  to  the  great  heart's  shelter,  and  womanly  tears 

fell  fast— 
"Dear  boy,  you  shall  never  lose  her,  Oh  cling  to  your  sacred 

past! 
Come  to-raorrow,  and  bring  your  sister  and  Jack,  and  the 

board  shall  be 
The  best  that  the  shop  can  furnish,  then  come  here  and 

live  with  me." 

When  the  orphans  loaded  their  treasures  on  the  rugged  old 

cart  next  day. 
The  surprise  of  a  head-board  varnished,  with  all  that  their 

love  would  say. 
And  "  Ediih  St.  John,  Our  Mother!"  baby  Jack  gave  his  little 

shout. 
And  Bud,  like  a  mountain   daisy,  went  dancing  her   doll 

about. 
But  Phil  grew  white  and  trembled,  and  close  to  the  boss  he 

crept. 
Kissing  him  like  a  woman,  shivered  and  laughed  and  wept : 
"Do  you   think,  my  benefactor,  in  Heaven   that  she'll  be 

glad?" 
"Not  as  glad  as  you  are,  Philip,  but  finish  this  job,  my.lad." 


TO  MARK  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

A  boy  not  over  eleven  years  old,  whose  pinched  face 
betrayed  hunger,  and  whose  clothing  could  scarcely  be 
called  by  the  name,  dropped  into  a  carpenter  shop  on 
Grand  River  Avenue  the  other  day,  and  after  much  hesi- 
tation explained  to  the  foreman : 

"We  want  to  get  a  grave-board  for  ma.  She  died  last 
winter,  and  the  graves  are  so  thick  that  we  can't  hardly 
find  hers  no  more.  We  went  up  last  Sunday,  and  we  came 
awful  near  not  finding  it.  We  thought  we'd  git  a  grave- 
board,  so  we  wouldn't  lose  the  grave.  When  we  thought 
we'd  lost  it,  Jack  he  cried,  and  Bud  she  cried,  and  my 
chin  trembled  so  I  could  hardly  talk." 

"Where  is  your  fiither?"  asked  the  carpenter. 
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"Oh,  he's  home,  but  he  never  goes  up  there  with  us, 
and  we  shan't  tell  him  about  the  board.  I  guess  he  hated 
ma,  for  he  wasn't  home  when  she  died,  and  he  wouldn't 
buy  no  coffin  nor  nothing.  Sometimes  when  we  are  sittin' 
on  the  door-steps  talkin'  about  her,  and  Jack,  and  Bud 
are  a  cryin',  and  I  am  rememberin'  how  she  kissed  us  all 
afore  she  died,  he  says  we'd  better  quit  that  or  we'll  get 
what's  bad  for  us.  But  we  sleep  up-stairs,  and  we  talk 
i  nd  cry  in  the  dark  all  we  want  to.  How  much  will  the 
board  be?" 

The  carpenter  selected  something  fit  for  the  purpose, 
and  asked : 

"Who  will  put  it  up  at  the  grave?" 

"We'll  take  it  upon  our  cart,"  replied  the  boy,  "and  I 
guess  the  grave-yard  man  will  help  us  to  put  it  up." 

"  You  want  the  name  painted  on,  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  we  want  the  board  white,  and  then  we  want 
you  to  paint  on  that  she  was  our  ma,  and  that  she  was 
forty-one  years  old,  and  that  she  died  on  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember, and  that  she's  gone  to  heaven,  and  that  she  was 
rne  of  the  best  mothers  ever  was,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  be  good  all  our  lives,  and  go  up  where  she  is  when  we 
die.     How  much  will  it  all  cost,  sir?" 

"  How  much  have  you  got?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  brought  out  a  little  calico 
bag  and  emptied  its  contents  on  the  bench,  "  Bud  drawed 
the  baby  for  the  woman  next  door,  and  earned  twenty 
cents ;  Jack  he  weeded  in  the  garden,  and  earned  forty 
cents,  and  he  found  five  more  in  the  road  ;  I  run  of  er- 
rands, and  made  kites,  fixed  a  boy's  cart,  and  helped  carry 
some  apples  into  a  store,  and  I  earned  sixty-five  cents. 
All  that  makes  a  hundred  and  thirty  cents,  sir,  and  pa 
don't  know  we've  got  it,  'cause  we  kept  it  hid  in  the 
ground  under  a  stone." 

The  carpenter  meant  to  be  liberal,  but  he  said ;  "  A 
grave-board  will  cost  at  least  three  dollars." 

The  lad  looked  from  his  little  store  of  metals  to  the  car- 
penter and  back,  realized  how  many  weary  weeks  had 
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passed  since  the  first  penny  was  earned  and  saved,  and 
suddenly  wailed  out:  "Then  we  can't  never,  never  buy 
one,  and  mother's  grave  will  get  lost." 

But  he  left  the  shop  with  tears  of  gladness  in  his  eyes, 
and  when  he  returned  yesterday,  little  Bud  and  Jack  were 
A\ith  him,  and  they  had  a  cart.  There  was  not  only  a 
head-board,  but  one  for  the  foot  of  the  grave  as  well,  and 
painter  and  carpenter  had  done  their  work  with  full  hearts, 
and  done  it  well. 

"  Am't  it  nice  ? — nicer  than  rich  folks  have,"  whispered 
the  children  as  the  boards  were  being  placed  on  the  cart. 
'•'Won't  the  grave  look  nice,  though,  and  won't  ma  be 
glad?" 

Ere  this  the  mother's  grave  has  been  marked,  and  when 
night  comes,  the  three  motherless  ones  cuddle  close  to- 
gether, and  whisper  their  gratitude  that  it  cannot  be 
lost  to  them,  even  in  the  storms  and  drifts  of  winter. 


FARMER  STEBBINS  AT  OCEAN  GROVE. 
Will  Carleton. 
Dear  Brother  John : — 

We  got  here  safe— my  worthy  wife  an'  me—' 
An'  pitched  our  tents  within  a  grove  contig'us  to  the  sea; 
We've  harvested  such  means  of  grace  as  growed  within  our 

reach ; 
We've  'tended  all  the  mornin'  talks,  we've  heard  the  Bishop 

jireach ; 
An'  everything  went  pleasantly,  until  we  had  a  whim — 
My  wife  and  1 — one  breezy  day,  to  take  an  ocean  swim. 

We  wouldli't  ha'  vent'red  on't,  I  think,  if  Sister  Sunnyhopes 
Hadn't  urged  us  over  an'  ag'in,  an'  said  she  knew  the  ropes, 
An'  told  how  safe  an'  sweel^  it  was  "in  ocean  rills  to  lave," 
An"  "sport  within  the  foaming  snrf,'"  an'  "ride  the  crested 

wave ;" 
An'  so  we  went  along  with  her — my  timid  wife  an'  me — 
Two  inland  noodles,  for  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  sea. 
They  put  me  in  a  work-day  rig,  as  us'ally  is  done,— 
A  wampus  an'  short  overalls  all  sewed  np  into  one. 
I  had  to  pull  an'  fuss  an'  jerk  to  make  the  things  go  round 
(Yon  nr--  aware  my  peaceful  weight  will  crowd  three  hun- 
dred pound). 
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They  took  my  .wig   au'  laid  it  up — to  keep  it  safe,  they 

said — 
All'  Blrapped  a  straw-stack  of  a  hat  on  my  devoted  head. 

Tliey  put  my  wife  into  a  dress  too^hort  by  full  a  third ; 

"i'was  some'at  in  the  "Bloomer"  style,  an'  looked  a  bit  ab- 
surd. 

You  know  she's  rather  tall  an'  slim — somewhat  my  oppo- 
site— 

An'  clothes  that  are  not  cut  for  her  are  likely  not  to  tit; 

But  as  we  was  we  veiit'red  in — my  faithful  wife  an'  me — 

An'  formed  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  inconsistent  sea. 

Miss  Sunnyhopes  she  went  ahead,  a-lookiii'  trim  an'  sweet; 
She'd  had  her  bathin'  suit  all  fixed  an'  trimmed  from  head 

to  feet; 
An'  1  went  out  an'  grabbed  the  rope,  just  as  she  told  me  to; 
An'  wife  come  next,  a-lookin'  scared,  scarce  kiiowin'  what 

to  do. 
But  Sister  Sunnyhopes  to  me  a  smile  o'  sweetness  gave, 
An'  said,  "  Now  watch  your  chance,  an'  jump — here  comes  a 

lovely  wave!" 

I  must  ha'  jumped,  I  ruther  think,  the  wrong  time  o'  the 

moon ; 
At  any  rate,  the  lovely  wave  occurred  to  me  too  soon. 
It  took  me  solid,  with  a  rude  an'  unexpected  shock ; 
It  beat  the  stoutest  pair  o'  horns  there  is  in  all  my  flock. 
An'  then  to  top  the  circus  out,  an'  make  the  act  more  fine, 
I  tried  tn  kick  the  lovely  wave,  reliiiquishin'  the  line. 
On  county  fair  an'  'lection  days,  in  walkin'  through  a  crowd, 
I'm  rather  firm  to  jostle 'gainst, — perhaps  it  makes  me  proud; 
But  if  it  does,  that  wave  discoursed  how  sureiiess  never  pays- 
An'  seemed  to  shout,  "How  small  is  man,  no  odds  how 

much  he  weighs!" 
It  sat  on  me,  it  junified  on  me,  in  spite  of  right  or  law, 
An'  whisked  an'  whirled  me  all  about  as  if  I'd  bSn  a  straw. 
An'  then  it  laid  me  on  the  beach,  right  thankful  for  my  life ; 
An'  scramblin'  up,  I  gave  a  gaze  to  find  my  faithful  wife; 
But  she  had  sort  o'  cut  the  wa%'e,  with  all  the  edge  she  had, 
An'  stood  a-holdin'  to  the  rope,  uncommon  moist  an'  sad; 
While  Sister  Sunnyhopes,  with  smiles,  was  lookin'  proud 

an'  gay, 
A-floatin'  on  her  dainty  back,  some  several  rods  away. 

She  looked  so  newish-pretty  there  (an'  knowed  it  too,  the 

elf), 
The  crowd  was  all  admirin'  her,  an'  so  was  I  myself. 
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An'  while  again  I  grasped  the  Hne  beside-my  wife  of  truth 
My  eyes  would  rove  to  Bister  S.,  her  beauty  an'  her  youth; 
When  all  at  once  another  wave,  tremei.dous  broad  aji'  deep, 
Come  smashiu'  down  on  wife  an'  lue,  an'  tossed  us  in  a  heap. 

Heels  over  head,  all  in  a  bunch,  my  wife  across  o'  me, 
An'  I  on  some  unlucky  folks  who  happened  there  to  be; 
My  hat  untied  an'  floated  off,  an'  left  my  bald  head  bare. 
When  we  got  out,  if  I'd  ha'  spoke,  it  would  ha"  warmed  the 

air. 
We  drank  a  good  part  of  the  sea,— my  gaspin'  wife  an'  I, 
While  Sister  S.  still  floated  sofD,  a-gazin'  at  the  sky. 

We  voted  that  we'd  got  enough,  an'  crawled  out  of  the  way 
Before  another  wave  arrived,  an'  bid  the  sea  good-day. 
We  looked  as  like  two  drownded  rats  as  ever  such  was 

called. 
With  one  of 'em  a  mis;hty  fool,  particularly  bald. 
But,  like  a  woman  true,  she  said— my  watchful  wife— to  me, 
"We  will  not  mind:  there's  others  here  that  looks  as  bad 

as  we." 

Now  Sister  Snnnyhopes,  by-'n'-by,  came  back  into  our  tent, 
As  sleek  or  sleeker  tlian  before,  an'  asked  us  when  we  went. 
Says  I,  "My  dear  good  Sister  S.,  please  do  not  now  pretend 
You  did  not  see  our  v'yage  through,  an'  mark  its  doleful  end. 
If  you  would  play  the  mermaid  fair,  why,  such  I'd  have 

you  be ; 
But  we're  too  old  to  take  that  part, — myfaithful  wife  an'  me." 


AN  EMBLEM  OF  PEACE. 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun ; 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow; 
Long  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on ; 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed  and  floated  slow; 

E'en  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest. 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow. 

Wafted  tlie  traveler  to  the  beauteous  west; 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 

To  who've  white  robe  Ihe  gleam  of  bliss  is  given, 
Am',  by  the  breath  of  mercy,  made  to  mil 

Eijflu  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven; 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  peaceful  lies. 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 
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FOR  LOVE'S  SAKE— Mahgabet  J.  Pkeston. 

Among  the  monthly  letters  circulated  by  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary 
Boards  Is  found  the  following  poem,  con  tributed  by  Mri.  Preyton  for  January  1882. 
The  "  Moslem  palace"  to  which  she  refers  is  the  oelebrattid  Taj  Malial  at  Agra, 
and  is  the  finest  edifice  in  India,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  wiis  erected  iu  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  as  a  mausoleum  for  his  favorite 
queen,  Noor  Jehan.  The  building  is  of  white  marble,  and  its  cost  is  said  to  have 
been  over  $15,000,000.  In  the  central  hall  are  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  and 
his  queen. 

You  have  read  of  the  Moslem  palace, — 

The  marvelous  fane  that  stands 
On  the  banks  of  the  distant  Jumna, 

The  wonder  of  all  the  lands; 

You  have  read  of  Its  marble  splendors, 

Its  carvings  of  rare  device. 
Its  domes  and  its  towers  that  glisten 

Like  visions  of-  Paradise. 

You  have  listened  as  one  has  told  you 

Of  its  pinnacles  snowy-fair, — 
So  pure  that  they  seemed  suspended 

Like  clouds  in  the  crystal  air ; 

Of  the  flow  of  its  fountains  falling 

As  softly  as  mourners'  tears; 
Of  the  lily  and  rose  kept  blooming 

For  over  two  hundred  years ; 

Of  the  friezes  of  frost-like  beauty, 

The  jewels  that  crust  the  wall, 
The  carvings  that  crown  the  arch-way, 

The  innermost  shrine  of  all, — 

Where  lies  in  her  sculptured  coffin, 

(Whose  ehiselings  mortal  man 
Ila-h  never  excelled,)  the  dearest 

Of  the  loves  of  the  Shah  Jeha,n. 

They  read  you  the  shining  legends 

Whose  letters  are  set  in  gems, 
On  the  walls  of  the  sacred  chamber 

That  sparkle  like  diadems. 

And  they  tell  you  these  letters,  gleaming 

Wherever  the  eye  may  look. 
Are  words  of  the  Moslem  Prophet, 

Are  texts  from  his  holy  book. 
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And  still  as  you  heard,  you  questioned 

Right  wonderiiigly,  as  you  must, 
"  Why  rear  such  a  palace,  only 

To  shelter  a  woman's  dust?" 

Why  rear  it?— the  Shah  had  promised 

His  beautiful  Nourmahill 
To  do  it,  because  he  loved  her, 

He  ioved  her— and  that  was  alll 

So  minaret,  wall,  and  column. 

And  tower  and  dome  above, 
All  tell  of  a  sacred  promise. 

All  utter  one  accent — love. 

You  know  of  another  temple, 

A  grander  than  Hindoo  shrine, 
The  splendor  of  whose  perfections 

Is  mystical,  strange,  divine. 

You  have  read  of  its  deep  foundations, 

Which  neither  the  frost  nor  flood 
Nor  forces  of  earth  can  w^eaken, 

Cemented  in  tears  and  blood. 

That,  chosen  with  skill  transcendent, 

By  the  wisdom  that  fills  the  throne, 
Was  quarried,  and  hewn,  and  polished, 

Its  wonderful  corner-stone. 

So  vast  is  its  scale  proportioned, 

So  lofty  its  turrets  rise. 
That  the  pile  in  its  finit<hed  glory 

Will  reach  to  the  very. skies. 

The  lapse  of  the  silent  Kedron, 

The  roses  of  Sharon  fair, 
Gethseniane's  sacred  olives 

And  cedars  are  round  it  there. 

And  graved  on  its  walls  and  pillars. 

And  cut  in  its  crystal  stone. 
Are  the  words  of  our  Prophet,  sweeter 

Than  Islam's  hath  ever  known, — 

Texts  culled  from  the  holy  Gospel, 

That  comfort,  refresh,  sustain. 
And  shine  with  a  rarer  lustre 

Thau  the  eems  of  the  Hi;idoo  fane. 

8* 
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The  plan  of  the  temple,  only 

Its  architect  understands; 
And  yet  He  accepts— (Oh,  wonder!) 

The  helping  of  human  hands  1 

And  so,  for  the  work's  progression, 
He  is  willing  that  great  and  small 

Should  hring  Him  their  bits  of  carving, 
So  needed,  to  fill  the  wall. 

Not  one  does  the  Master-Builder 

Disdainfully  cast  away: 
Why,  even  He  takes  the  chippings. 

We  women  have  brought  to-day ! 


Oh,  not  to  the  dead — to  the  living — 
We  rear  on  the  earth  He  trod. 

This  fane  to  his  lasting  glory. 
This  Church  to  the  Christ  of  God ! 

Why  labor  and  strive?    We  have  promised 

(And  dare  we  the  vow  recall?) 
To  do  it  because  we  love  Him, 

We  love  Him — and  that  is  all ! 

For  over  the  Church's  portal, 

Each  pillar  and  arch  above, 
The  Master  has  set  one  signet. 

And  graven  one  watchword — love. 


GIVE  THANKS  FEE  WHAT?-W.  F.  Ceoffut. 

"Let  Earth  give  thanks,"  the  deacon  said, 
And  then  the  proclamation  read. 

"  Give  thanks  fer  what,  an'  what  about?" 
Asked  Simon  Soggs  when  church  was  out. 
"  Give  thanks  fer  what  ?    I  don't  see  why  ; 
The  rust  got  in  an'  spiled  my  rye. 
And  hay  wan't  half  a  crop,  and  corn 
All  wilted  down  and  looked  forlorn; 
Tlie  bugs  jest  gobbled  my  pertaters, 
The  what  you-call-em  lineaters, 
And  gracious!  when  you  come  to  wheat. 
There's  more  than  all  the  world  can  eat; 
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Oiiless  a  war  should  interfere, 

Crops  won't  bring  half  a  price  this  year; 

I'll  hev  to  give  'em  away,  1  reckon  1" 

"  Good  for  the  poor ! "  exclaimed  the  deacon. 

"Give  thanks  fer  what 7"  asked  Simon  Soggs, 
"Fer  th'  freshet  carryin'  off  my  logs? 
Fer  Dobbin  goin'  blind  ?    Fer  live 
TJv  my  best  cows,  that  was  alive 
Afore  the  smasliin'  railroad  cume 
And  made  it  awful  troublesome  ? 
Fer  that  hay  stack  the  lightnin'  struck 
And  burnt  to  ashes? — thund'rin  luck! 
For  ten  dead  sheep  ?  "  sighed  Simon  Sogga. 

The  deacon  said  "  You've  got  yer  hogs ! " 

"  Give  thanks ?    And  Jana  and  baby  sick ? 
I  e'eumost  wonder  if  ole  Nick 
Ain't  ruunin'  things!" 

Tiie  deacon  said, 
"Simon!  yer  people  miffht  be  deadJ" 

"  Give  thanks  ! "  said  Simon  Soggs  again, 

"Jest  look  at  what  a  fix  we're  in ! 

The  country's  rushin'  to  the  dogs 

At  race  horse  speed  ! "  said  Simon  Soggs, 

"  Rotten  all  through — iu  every  State, — 

Why,  ef  we  don't  repudiate. 

We'll  hev  to  build,  fer  big  and  small, 

A  poor-house  that'll  hold  us  all. 

All  round  the  crooked  whisky  slill 

Is  runnin'  like  the  Devil's  mill ; 

Give  thanks?     How  mad  it  makes  me  feel, 

To  think  how  office-holders  steal! 

The  taxes  paid  by  you  and  me 

Is  four  times  bigger'n  they  should  be; 

The  Fed'ral  Gov'raent's  all  askew. 

The  ballot's  sech  a  mockery,  too ! 

Some  votes  too  little,  some  too  much, 

Some  Tiot  at  all— it  beats  the  Dutch ! 

And  now  no  man  knows  what  to  do. 

Or  how  is  how,  or  who  is  who. 

Deacon  !  corruption's  sure  to  kill ! 

This  '  glorious  Union '  never  will, 
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I'll  bet  a  continental  cent, 

Elect  another  President ! 

Give  thanks  fer  what,  I'd  like  to  know  7  " 

The  deacon  answered,  sad  and  low, 

"  Simon !    It  fills  me  with  surprise, 

Ye  don't  see  whar  yer  duty  lies; 

Kneel  right  straight  down,  in  all  the  muss, 

And  thank  God  that  it  ain't  uo  wuss ! " 


ASSISTING  A  POETESS. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady,  timidly,  as 
the  exchange  editor  handed  her  a  chair,  "I  have  com- 
posed a  few  verses,  or  partially  composed  them,  and  I 
thought  you  might  help  me  finish  them  and  then  print 
them.  Ma  says  they  are  real  nice  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
pa  takes  your  paper  every  day. 

She  was  a  handsome  creature,  with  beautifiil  blue  eyes, 
and  a  crowning  glory  as  yellow  as  golden-rods.  There 
was  an  expectant  look  on  her  face,  a  hopefulness  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  holiest  emotions,  and  the  exchange  editor 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  crush  the  longing  of  that  pure 
heart  if  he  never  struck  another  lick. 

"May  I  show  you  the  poetry?"  continued  the  ripe,  red 
mouth.  "  You  will  see  that  I  couldn't  get  the  last  lines 
of  the  verses  and  if  you  would  please  be  so  kind  as  to 
help  me " 

Help  her !  Though  he  had  never  even  read  a  line  of 
poetry,  the  exchange  editor  felt  the  spirit  of  the  divine 
art  flood  his  soul  as  he  yielded  to  the  bewildering  music. 
Help  her!     Well  he  should  smile. 

"  The  first  verse  runs  like  this,"  she  went  on,  taking 
courage  from  his  eyes ; 

"'How  softly  sweet  the  autumn  air, 
The  dying  woodland  fills. 
And  nature  turns  from  restful  care—'" 

"To  anti-bilious  pills,"  added  the  exchange  editor,  with 
a  jerk.  "Just  the  thing.  It  rhymes  and  it's  so.  You 
take  anybody  now.     Half  the  people  you  meet  are—" 
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"I  suppose  you  know  best,"  interrupted  the  young 
girl.  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in  that  way,  but  you  have 
a  better  idea  of  such  things.  Now  the  second  verse  is 
more  like  this : 

"'The  dove-eyed  kine  upon  the  moor 

Look  tender,  meek,  and  sad; 

While  from  the  valley  comes  the  roar — '" 

"Of  the  matchless  liver-pad  1"  roared  the  exchange 
editor.  "  There  you  get  it.  That  finishes  the  second  so 
as  to  match  with  the  first.  It  combines  the  fashions  with 
pjetry,  and  carries  the  idea  right  home  to  the  fireside. 
If  I  only  had  your  ability  in  starting  a  verse,  with .  my 
genius  in  winding  it  up,  I'd  quit  the  shears  and  open  in 
the  poetry  business  to-morrow." 

"Think  so?"  asked  the  fair  young  lady.  "It  don't 
strike  me  as  keeping  up  the  theme." 

"  You  don't  want  to.  You  want  to  break  the  theme 
here  and  there.  The  reader  likes  it  better.  Oh,  yes! 
Where  you  keep  up  the  theme  it  gets  monotonous." 

"Perhaps  that's  so,"  rejoined  the  beauty,  brightening 
up.  "I  didn't  think  of  that.  Now  I'll  read  the  third 
verse : 

"'How  sadly  droops  the  dying  day, 

As  night  sjjrings  from  the  glen. 

And  moaning  twilight  seems  to  say—' " 

"  The  old  man's  drunk  again,"  wouldn't  do,  would  it?" 
asked  the  exchange  editor.  "  Somebody  else  wrote  that, 
and  we  might  be  accused  of  plagiarism.  We  must  have 
this  thing  original.  Suppose  we  say — now  just  suppose 
we  say.  Why  did  I  spout  my  Ben?" 

"  Is  that  new  ?"  inquired  the  sweet,  rosy  lips.  At  least 
I  never  heard  it  before.     I  don't  know  what  it  means." 

"  New  ?  'Deed  its  new.  Ben  is  the  name  for  overcoat, 
and  spout  means  to  hock.  'Why  did  I  spout  my  Ben?' 
means  why  did  I  shove  my  topper?  That's  just  what 
twilight  would  think  of  first,  you  know.  Oh,  don't  be 
afraid,  that's  just  immense !" 

"  Well,  I'll  leave  it  to  you,"  said  the  glorious  girl,  with 
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a  smile  that  pinned  the  exchange  editor's  heart  to  his 

spine.     "  This  is  the  fourth  verse: 

"•The  merry  milkmaid's  somber  song 

Ke-echues  frum  ilie  roika, 
As  silently  slie  trips  along—' " 

"With  holes  in  both  her  socks,— by  Jove!"  cried  the 
delighted  exchange  editor.     "  You  see — " 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  remonstrated  the  blushing  maiden. 
"Not  that." 

"  Certainly,"  protested  the  exchange  editor  warming 
up.  "  Nine  to  four  she's  got  'em ;  and  you  get  fidel- 
ity to  fact  with  a  wealth  of  poetical  expression.  The 
worst  of  poetry  generally  is,  you  can't  state  things  as  they 
are.  It  ain't  like  prose.  But  here  we've  busted  all  the 
established  notions,  and  put  up  an  actual  existence  with  the 
vail  of  genuine  poetry  over  it.  I  think  that's  the  best 
idea  we've  struck  yet." 

"  I  don't  seem  to  look  at  it  the  way  you  do,  but  of 

course  you  are  the  best  judge.     Pa  thought  I  ought  to  say : 

" '  As  silently  she  trips  along 
In  autumn's  yellow  tracks.' 

Wouldn't  that  do?" 

"  Do !  Just  look  at  it.  Does  tracks  rhyme  with 
rocks?  Not  in  this  paper  it  don't.  Besides  when  you 
say  'tracks'  and  'rocks,'  you  give  the  expression  of  some 
fellow  heaving  things  at  another  fellow  who's  scratching 
for  safety.  'Socks,'  on  the  other  hand,  rhymes  with  the 
'rocks'  and  beautifies  them,  while  it  touches  up  the  milk- 
maid, and  by  describing  her  condition  shows  her  to  be  a 
child  of  the  very  nature  you  are  showing  up." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  the  sweet  angel.  "  I'll 
tell  pa  where  he  was  wrong.  This  is  the  way  the  fifth 
v^Kse  runs : 

"'  And  elose  behind,  the  farmer's  boy 

Trills  forth  his  simple  tunes; 
And  walks  beside  the  maiden  coy—'" 

"  With  ragged  pantaloons !  Done  it  myself;  know  just 
exactly  how  it  is.    Why,  bless  your  heart,  you " 
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Snip,  snip,  snip.  Paste,  paste,  paste.  But  it  is  with 
a  saddened  heart  that  he  snips  and  pastes  among  his  ex- 
changes now.  The  beautiful  vision  that  for  a  moment 
dawned  upon  him  has  left  but  the  recollection  in  hia 
heart  of  one  sunbeam  in  his  life,  quenched  by  the  shower 
of  tears  with  which  she  denounced  him  as  a  "  brute,"  and 
went  out  from  him  forever. 


THE  LITTLE  SHOES  DID  IT. 

Some  months  ago — I  need  not  mention  where— 

There  was  a  meeting  in  a  temperance  hall,  ■ 
And  many  a  working-man  assembled  there; 

Among  them  sat  a  man,  well  dressed  and  tall, 
Who  listened  anxiously  to  every  woi-d. 

Until  one  near  spoke  to  him  thus: 
"Come,  William  Turner,  I  have  never  heard 

How  you  have  changed  so  much;  So  tell  to  ua 
Why  you  gave  up  the  public-house?    Ah!  few, 

■4'm  sure,  can  tell  so  strange  a  tale  as  you," 

Up  rose  William  at  the  summons, 

Glanced  confusedly  round  the  hall. 
Cried,  with  voice  of  deep  emotion, 

"The  little  shoes,— they  did  it  alll 
"One  night,  on  the  vprge  of  ruin, 

As  I  huri-ied  from  the  tap, 
I  beheld  the  landlord's  baby 

Sitting  in  its  mother's  lap. 
"'Look,  dear  fathur,'  said  the  mother 

Holding  forth  the  little  feet; 
'Look,  we've  got  new  shoes  for  darling! 

Don't  you  think  them  nice  and  neatf 
"Ye  may  judge  the  thing  is  simiile. 

Disbelieve  me  if  you  choose ; 
But,  my  friends,  lio  fist  e'er  Struck  me 

Such  a  blow  as  those  small  shoes. 
"And  they  forced  my  brain  to  reason; 

'  What  right,'  said  I,  standing  there, 
•Have  I  to  clothe  another's  children, 
'     And  to  let  my  own  go  bare?' 

6i 
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"It  waa  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Bitter  was  the  night,  and  wild; 

And  outside  the  flaring  gin-shop 
Stood  my  starving  wife  and  child. 

"Out  I  went,  and  clutched  my  baby. 
Saw  its  feet  so  cold  and  blue ; 

Fathers,  if  the  small  shoes  smote  me. 
What  did  those  poor  bare  feet  do? 

"Quick  I  thrust  them  in  my  bosom; 

Oh !  they  were  so  icy  chill ! 
And  their  coldness,  like  a  dagger, 

Pierced  me, — I  can  feel  it  still. 

"Of  money  I  had  but  a  trifle, 
Just  enough  to  serve  my  stead ; 

It  bought  shoes  for  little  baby 
And  a  single  loaf  of  bread. 

"That  loaf  served  us  all  the  Sunday, 
And  I  went  to  work  next  dtiy. 

Since  that  time  I've  been  teetotal'^ 
That  is  all  I've  got  to  say." 


HEROES.— Feancis  A.  Shaw. 

Our  world  has  battle-fields  where  tnith  and  right 
Find  heroes  nobler,  greater  in  God'&  sight, 
Than  they  who  fall  foremost  in  gory  fight. 

Great  hours  bring  forth  great  souls,  but  bugle  call 
Summons  a  host  poor,  impotent,  and  small, 
To  that  God  sends  forth  in  his  cause  to  fall. 

Beyond  the  smoke  of  battle  lies  the  prize. 
The  meed  of  strife  and  toil  and  sacrifice ; 
Few  gain  it  here,  but  many  in  the  skies. 

The  man  who  braves  the  world's  neglect  and  gcom, 
To  lift  the  lowly,  succor  the  forlorn. 
Who  conquers  self,— he  is  a  hero  bom. 

His  name  may  die,  forgotten  by  his  peers. 
But  yet  the  seed  he  sowed  in  care  and  tears 
Shall  bear  rich  harvests  through  immortal  yeara. 
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THE  TELEGRAPHIC  SIGNAL. 

Charles  Barnard. 

(abridged  and  adapted  for  public  READIN'G.) 

John  Mills,  the  hero  of  this  sketch,  was  a  railroad  engineer,  and  had 
beeu  tor  a  loug  time  iu  the-compauy'a  employ.  When  the  new  engine  "59" 
was  completed  and  placed  on  the  road  John  was  given  charge  of  it,  and  ha 
evinced  a  natural  pride  in  his  preferment.  At  one  of  the  aiations  there  was 
a  young  girl,  a  telegraph  operatur,  betwten  whom  and  the  engineer  theie 
had  sprung  up  a  mutual,  attachment,  and  wheuever  ''59"  came  along,  Katd 
generally  managed  to  be  at  ihe  door  and  exchange  signals  wiih  her  lover. 
One  day  the  train  was  detained  at  the  btation,  and  the  locomotive  detached 
and  sent  up  the  road,  to  do  some  additional  work,  and  Kate  went  along  fur  a 
ride.  As  she  Uiitened  to  th«  sharp,  shrill  notes  of  the  whistle,  it  occuired  to 
her  that  she  might  teach  John  to  sound  her  name  in  the  Moi-se  telegraphic 
characters,  so  that  she  could  distinguish  his  signal  from  that  of  the  other 
engines,  «  henever  his  train  apiiroached.  The  plan  worked  to  a  charm,  and 
far  and  near  the  whistle  shrieked  K-a-t-e,  until  one  day,  as  the  opeiator 
stepped  upon  the  platform,  she  overheard  a  conversation  between  two  young 
men,  and  learned  that  they  uudtirstuod  the  signal  and  were  laughingly  won- 
dering who  Kafe  cuuld  be.  Their  means  of  communication  having  been 
discovered  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue  it.  In  the  meantime,  Kate  had, 
by  means  of  tlie  telegraph,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady,  an  operator 
in  a  distant  city,  but  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  to  her  uhe  made  known 
the  fact  that  the  secret  had  been  discoveied.  Then  her  friend  suggested  a 
plan  as  brilliant  as  it  was  ingenious.  It  was  simply  to  arrange  a  means  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  approaching  train  and  the  station, 
8o  as  to  ring  a  bi-ll  hidden  away  in  the  closet  in  Kate's  office,  engine  "59" 
being  the  only  one  provided  with  the  means  of  completing  the  circuit,  which 
was  done  by  laying  the  poker  upon  the  tender-brake  so  as  to  touch  the  wire 
in  passing.  Kate  found  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  John  with  the  proposed 
plan,  and  in  the  meantime  had  found  an  abnndoned  wire  which  ran  for  a 
long  distan  e  close  by  the  track,  and  which  she  proposed  to  nse  for  carrying 
out  her  purpose.  Thanksgiving  day  came  soon  after,  and  John  fortunately 
having  a  holiday,  he  and  Kate  went  bravely  to  work  and  before  the  day  had 
ended,  the  task  was  completed,  and  proved  a  complete  success.  The  dramatic 
finale  of  their  love  episode  is  told  in  the  following  sketch. 

It  was  very  singular  how  absent-minded  and  inatten- 
tive the  operator  was  on  the  day  that  the  great  scientific 
enterprise  was  finished.  No  wonder  she  was  disturbed. 
Would  the  new  line  work?  Would  her  little  battery 
be  strong  enough  for  such  a  great  circuit?  Would 
John  be  able  to  close  it?  The  people  began  to  assemble 
for  the  train.    The  clock  pointed  to  the  hour  for  its  arrival. 

Suddenly,  with  startling  distinctness,  the  bell  rang  clear 
and  loud  in  the  echoing  room.  With  a  cry  of  delight 
she  put  on  her  dainty  hat  and  ran  in  haste  out  upon  the 
platform.    The  whistle  broke  loud  and  clear  on  the  cool, 
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crisp  air,  and  59  appeared  round  the  curve  in  the  woods. 
The  splendid  monster  slid  swiftly  up  to  her  feet  and  paused. 

"  Perfect,  John !     Perfect!     It  works  to  a  charm." 

With  a  spring  she  reached  the  cab  and  sat  down  on 
the  fireman's  seat. 

"  Blessed  if  I  could  tell  what  he  was  going  to  do,"  said 
the  fireman.  "  He  told  me  about  it.  Awful  bright  idea ! 
You  see,  he  laid  the  poker  on  the  tender  brake  there, 
and  it  hit  the  tree  slam,  and  1  saw  the  wires  touch.  It 
was  just  prime !" 

But  the  happy  moments  sped,  and  59  groaned  and 
slowly  departed,  while  Kate  stood  on  the  platform,  her 
face  wreathed  in  smiles  and  white  steam. 

So  the  lovers  met  each  day,  and  none  knew  how  she 
was  made  aware  of  his  approach  with  such  absolute  cer- 
tainty. Science  applied  to  love,  or  rather  love  applied 
to  science,  can  move  the  world. 

Two  whole  weeks  passed,  and  then  there  suddenly 
arrived  at  the  station,  late  one  evening,  a  special  with 
the  director's  car  attached.  The  honorable  directors 
were  hungry — they  always  are — and  would  pause  -on 
their  journey  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  supper. 
The  honorables  and  their  wives  and  children  filled  the 
station,  and  the  place  put  on  quite  a  gala  aspect.  As 
for  Kate,  she  demurely  sat  in  her  den,  book  in  hand,  and 
over  its  unread  pages  admired  the  gay  party  in  the  bright- 
ly lighted  .waiting-room. 

Suddenly,  with  furious  rattle  her  electric  bell  sprang 
into  noisy  life.  Every  spark  of  color  left  her  face,  and 
her  book  fell  with  a  dusty  slam  to  the  floor.  What  was 
it?  What  did  it  mean?  Who  rang  it?  With  affrightjd 
face  she  burst  from  her  ofiice  and  brushed  through  the 
astonished  people  and  out  upon  the  snow-covered  plat- 
form. There  stood  the  directors'  train  upon  the  track 
of  the  on-coming  engine. 

"The  conductor!  Where  is  he?  Oh,  sir!  Start! 
Start!  _  Get  to  the  siding!  The  express!  The  express 
is  coming!" 
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With  a  cry  she  snatched  a  lantern  from  a  brakeman's 
hand,  and  in  a  flash  was  gone.  They  saw  her  light  pitch- 
ing and  dancing  through  the  darkness,  and  they  were 
lost  in  wonder  and  amazement.  The  girl  is  crazy?  No 
train  is  due  now!  There  can  be  no  danger.  She  must 
be 

Ah !  that  horrible  whistle.  Such  a  wild  shriek  on  a  win- 
ter's night!  The  men  sprang  to  the  train,  and  the  wom- 
en and  children  fled  in  frantic  terror  in  every  direction. 

"  Run  for  your  1  ives,"  screamed  the  conductor.  "  There's 
a  smash-up  coming!" 

A  short,  sharp  scream  from  the  whistle.  The  head- 
light gleamed  on  the  snow-covered  track,  and  there  was 
a  mad  rush  of  sliding  wheels  and  the  gigantic  engine 
roared  like  a  demon.  The  great  59  slowly  drew  near 
and  stopped  in  the  woods.  A  hundred  heads  looked  out, 
and  a  stalwart  figure  leaped  down  from  the  engine  and 
ran  on  into  the  bright  glow  of  the  head-light. 

"Kate!" 

"Oh!  John,  I " 

She  fell  into  his  arms  senseless  and  wliite,  and  the  lan- 
tern dropped  from  her  nerveless  hand. 

They  took  her  up  tenderly  and  bore  her  into  the  station- 
house  and  laid  her  upon  the  sofa  in  the  "ladies'  room." 
With  hushed  voices  they  gathered  round  to  offer  aid  and 
comfort.  Who  was  she?  How  did  she  save  the  train ? 
How  did  she  know  of  its  approach? 

"She  is  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  station-master. 
"She  tends  the  telegraph." 

The  President  of  the  Railroad,  in  his  gold-bowed  spec- 
tacles, drew  near.  One  grand  lady  in  silk  and  satin 
pillowed  Kate's  head  on  her  breast.  They  all  gathered 
near  to  see  if  she  revived.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed 
about  dreamily,  as  if  in  search  of  something. 

"  Do  you  wish  anything,  my  dear  ?"  said  the  President, 
taking  her  hand.  ^^ 

"  Some  water,  if  you  please,  sir ;  and  I  want— I  want— 

They  handed  her  some  wino  in  a  silver  goblet.    She 
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sipped  a  little,  and  then  looked  among  the  strange  faces 
as  if  in  search  of  some  one. 

"Are  you  looking  for  any  one,  Miss?" 

"  Yes — no — it  is  no  matter.  Thank  you,  ma'am,  I  feel 
better.  I  sprained  my  foot  on  the  sleepers  when  I  ran 
down  the  track.    It  is  not  severe,  and  I'll  sit  up." 

They  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  her  recover,  and  a 
quiet  buzz  of  conversation  filled  the  room.  How  did  she 
know  it  ?  How  could  she  tell  the  special  was  chasing 
us  ?  Good  heavens !  if  she  had  not  known  it,  what  an 
awfiil  loss  of  life  there  would  have  been ;  it  was  very 
careless  in  the  superintendent  to  follow  our  train  in  such 
a  reckless  manner. 

"  You  feel  better,  my  dear,"  said  the  President. 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  you.  I'm  sure  I'm  thankful.  I  knew 
John — I  mean  the  engine  was  coming." 

"You  cannot  be  more  grateful  than  we  are  to  you  for 
averting  such  a  disastrous  collision." 

"  I'm  sure,  I  am  pleased,  sir.  I  never  thought  the  tel- 
egraph  " 

She  paused  abruptly. 

"What  telegraph?" 

"  I'd  rather  not  tell,  sir." 

"  But  you  will  tell  us  how  you  knew  the  engine  was 
coming  ?" 

"Must  you  know?" 

"  We  ought  to  know  in  order  to  reward  you  properly." 

She  put  up  her  hand  in  a  gesture  of  refusal,  and  was 
silent.  The  President  and  directors  consulted  together, 
and  two  of  them  came  to  her  and  briefly  said  they  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  she  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
approaching  danger. 

"Well,  sir,  if  John  is  willing,  I  will  tell  you  all." 

John  Mills,  the  engineer,  was  called,  and  he  came  in, 
cap  in  hand,  and  the  entire  company  gathered  round  in 
the  greatest  eagerness. 

Without  the  slightest  affectation,  she  put  her  hand  on 
John's  grimy  arm,  and  said: 
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"Shall  I  tell  them,  John?  They  wish  to  know  about 
it.     It  saved  their  lives,  they  say." 

"And  mine,  too,"  said  John,  reverently.  "You  had 
best  tell  them,  or  let  me." 

She  sat  down  again,  and  then  and  there  John  explained 
how  the  open  circuit  line  had  been  built,  how  it  was  used, 
and  frankly  told  why  it  had  been  erected. 

Never  did  story  create  profounder  sensation.  The 
gentlemen  shook  hands  with  him,  and  the  President  act- 
ually kissed  her  for  the  Company.  A  real  corporation 
kiss,  loud  and  hearty.  The  ladies  fell  upon  her  neck, 
and  actually  cried  over  the  splendid  girl.  Even  the 
children  pulled  her  dress,  and  put  their  arms  about  her 
nock,  and  kissed  away  the  happy  tears  that  covered  her 
cheelcs. 

Poor  child!  She  was  covered  with  eonfiision,  and 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  do,  and  looked  imploringly  to 
John.  He  drew  near,  and  proudly  took  her  hand  in  his, 
and  she  brushed  away  the  tears  and  smiled. 

The  gentlemen  suddenly  seemed  to  have  found  some- 
thing vastly  interesting  to  talk  about,  for  they  gathered 
in  a  knot  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Presently  the  Pres- 
ident said  aloud : 

"  Gentlemen  and  Directors,  you  must  pardon  me,  and 
I  trust  the  ladies  will  do  the  same,  if  I  call  you  to  order 
for  a  brief  matter  of  business." 

There  was  a  sudden  hush,  and  the  room,  now  packed 
to  suffocation,  was  painfully  quiet 

"The  Secretary  will  please  take  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing." 

The  Secretary  sat  down  at  Kate's  desk,  and  then  there 

•was  a  little  pause. 

"Mr.  President!" 

Every  eye  was  turned  to  a  comer  where  a  gray-haired 
gentleman  had  mounted  a  chair. 

"Mr.  President." 

"Mr.  Graves,  director  for  the  State,  gentlemen." 

"I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  offer  a  resolution." 
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Then  he  began  to  read  from  a  slip  of  paper. 

"  Whereas,  John  Mills,  engineer  of  engine  Number  59, 
of  this  railway  line,  erected  a  private  telegraph ;  and, 
-whereas  he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  telegraph  operator 
of  this  station  (I  leave  a  blank  for  her  name),  used  the 
said  line  without  the  consent  of  this  Company,  and  for 
other  than  railway  business: 

"It  is  resolved  that  he  be  suspended  permanently  from 
his  position  as  engineer,  and  that  the  said  operator  be  re^ 
quested  to  resign " 

A  munnur  of  disapprobation  filled  the  room,  but  the 
President  commanded  silence,  and  the  State  Director 
went  on. 

" resign  her  place. 

"  It  is  further  resolved,  and  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the 
said  John  Mills  be  and  is  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
new  repair  shops  at  Slawson." 

A  tremendous  cheer  broke  from  the  assembled  company, 
and  the  resolution  was  passed  with  a  sliout  of  assent  , 

How  it  all  ended  they  never  knew.  It  seemed  like  a 
dream,  and  they  could  not  believe  it  true  till  they  stood 
alone  in  the  winter's  night  on  the  track  beside  that  glo- 
rious 59.  The  few  cars  the  engine  had  brought  up  had 
been  joined  to  the  train,  and  59  had  been  rolled  out  on 
the  siding.  With  many  hand-shakings  for  John,  and 
hearty  kisses  for  Kate,  and  a  round  of  parting  checis 
for  the  two,  the  train  had  sped  away.  The  idlers  had 
dispersed,  and  none  lingered  about  the  abandoned  station 
save  the  lovers.  59  would  stay  that  night  on  the  siding, 
and  they  had  walked  up  the  track  to  bid  it  a  long  fare- 
well. 

For  a  few  moments  they  stood  in  the  glow  of  the  great 
lamp,  and  then  he  quietly  put  it  out,  and  left  the  giant 
to  breathe  away  its  fiery  life  in  gentle  clouds  of  white 
steam.  As  for  the  lovers,  they  had  no  need  of  its  light. 
The  winter's  stars  shone  upon  them,  and  the  calm  cold 
night  seemed  a  paradise  below. 

— Scribner's  Monthly. 
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THE  REMOVAL. 

A  nervous  old  gentleman,  tired  of  trade,^ 

By  which,  though,  it" seems,  he  a  fortune  had  made, — 

Took  a  house  'twixt  two  slieds,  at  the  skirts  of  tlie  town, 

Which  he  meant,  at  his  leisure,  to  buy  and  pull  down. 

This  thought  struck  his  mind  when  he  viewed  the  estate: 

But  alas!  when  he  entered  he  found  it  too  late; 

For  in  each  dwelt  a  smith; — a  more  hard-working  two 

Never  doctored  a  patient,  or  put  on  a  shoe. 

At  six  in  the  morning,  their  anvils,  at  work. 
Awoke  our  good  squire,  who  raged  like  a  Turk. 
"These  fellows,"  he  cried,  "such  a  clattering  keep 
That  I  never  can  get  above  eight  hours  sleep." 

From  morning  till  night  they  keep  thumping  away, 
No  sound  but  the  anvil  the  whole  of  the  day; 
His  afternoon's  nap  and  his  daughter's  new  song 
Were  bakishedand  spoiled  by  their  hammers'  ding-dong. 

He  offered  each  Vnlcan  to  purchase  his  shop ; 
But,  no  !  they  were  stubborn,  determined  to  stop ; 
At  length  (both  his  spirits  and  health  to  improve,) 
He  cried,  "I'll  give  each  fiftj-  guineas  to  move." 

"  Agreed !  "  said  the  pair ;  "  that  will  make  us  amends." 
"Then  come  to  my  house,  and  let  us  part  friends; 
You  shall  dine ;  and  we'll  drink  on  this  joyful  occasion. 
That  each  may  live  long  in  his  new  habitation." 

He  gave  the  two  blacksmiths  a  sumptuous  regale ; 

He  spared  not  provisions,  his  wine,  nor  his  ale ; 

So  much  was  he  pleased  with  the  thought  that  each  guest 

Would  take  from  him  noise,  and  restore  to  him  regt. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  tell  me,  where  mean  yon  tp  move? 

I  hope  to  some  spot  where  your  trade  will  improve." 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  one,  with  a  grin  on  his  phiz, 

" Tom  Forge  moves  to  my  shop  and  I  move  to  his! " 


BEN  HAFED.— Wm.  Whitehead. 

The  day  retires  as  o'er  the  plain 
Evening  unveils  her  starry  train  ; 
And  Hebron's  vale,  mid  placid  air, 
Smiles  in  the  mellowing  radiance  there; 
6i-- 
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Whilst,  far  below,  the  grassy  dell 
Lies  dreaming  in  its  shadowy  S['ell. 
The  summer  gives  witli  blessed  ray 
A  glory  to  the  dying  day  ; 
And  sunset,  with  its  crimson  sea, 
Bathes  the  lone  hills  of  Galilee. 

Three  atr:inj;ers  at  the  closing  day 
Paused  by  the  sage  Ben  Hafed's  door— 

As  though  to  seek,  upon  their  way, 
Some  wisdom  of  the  Rabbi's  store — 
Clothed  with  benign  and  youthful  grace, 
And  heavenly  radiance  o'er  each  face. 
As  if  impressed  with  holy  vow, 
The  calm  of  peace  was  on  each  brow; 
In  white-robed  innocence  arrayed, 
Time's  freshening  hand  their  forms  portrayed; 
III  gentle  reverence  of  age 
They  bent  before  the  silent  sage. 

Though  Hafed  saw,  with  glancing  eye, 
What  seemed  bright  youihs  awaiting  nigh 
Some  token  of  a  kindly  tone 
Tliat  loved  a  friendly  guest  to  own, — 
And  none  e'er  passed  with  weary  feet 
He  did  not  hospitably  greet, — 
His  soul  was  reaching  far  away 
Beyond  the  realm  of  human  sway. 

He  stood  with  wan  and  folded  hands 
Rapt  with  the  splendor  of  the  day; 

As  if  awaiting  God's  commands 
In  all  that  crossed  life's  closing  way. 
His  upward  eyes,  with  sorrow  dim, 
Told  of  a  troubled  heart  within  ; 
Of  some  strong  hope  then  passed-away. 
As  sun  tints  in  the  storm  of  day; 
He  seemed  to  read — as  long  he  gazed 
Where  the  far  sunset's  passion  blazed; 
And  glowed  beneath  the  ruddy  flame 
Bright  Esdraelon's  fervid  plain- 
In  lines  of  gold,  by  seraphs  given, 
Some  promise  on  the  dome  of  heaven. 

Edged  with  the  mellow  light  of  eve 
Kre  day  departs,  the  clouds  reposed : 

And  peace,  serene,  was  there  to  breathe 
Her  glory,  as  the  daylight  closed ;— 
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And  Hafed  prayed  that  time  might  close 
As  calmly  over  human  woes; 
That  hours,  when  God  should  call,  might  be 
Blest  as  that  bright  ethereal  sea! 

His  suppliance  ceased  as  shadows  drew 
Their  mystery  o'er  the  distant  view, 
He  turned  from  where  the  day  grew  dim 
To  greet  his  guests  with  welcoming; 
But  none  appeared  within  his  gaze, 
That  keenly  swept  the  gathering  haze. 
Were  they  but  visions  of  his  woe, 
Come  but  to  mook,  and  swiftly  go? 
He  stood  beneath  night's  darker  reign 
And  looked  upon  the  heavens  agtiin; 
Hope's  star  had  lit  the  dusky  air, 
And  darkness  ceased  to  gather  there; 
From  out  the  dimness  of  the  night 
Around  him  shone  celestial  light; 
And  to  him  came,  where  cares  were  rife, 
The  blessing  of  the  Lord  of  Life! 
With  heavenly  peace  his  soul  was  filled, 
And  every  throb  of  sadness  stilled; 
And  murmured  praise  as  fountains  flowed 
For  all  the  Father  had  bestowed — 

"Dear  Lord!  I  bless  thee  that  thy  ways, 
Brighter  than  mortal  e'er  divined. 

Are  not  as  ours,  amid  life's  maze. 
Which  leave  but  sin  and  tears  behind!" 
Then  Hafed  knew  that  as  his  prayer 
Arose,  God's  angels  had  been  there. 


THE  MARTYR  OF  THE  ARENA.— Epes  Sargent. 

Honored  be  the  hero  evermore 

Who  at  mercy's  call  has  nobly  died; 
Echoed  be  his  name  from  shore  to  shore, 

With  immortal  chronicles  allied! 
Verdant  be  the  turf  upon  his  dust, 

Bright  the  sky  above,  and  soft  the  air. 
In  the  grove  set  up  his  marble  bust. 

And  with  garland  crown  it,  fresh  and  fair. 
In  melodious  numbers,  that  shall  live 

With  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres, 
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Let  the  minstrel's  inspiration  give 
His  eulogium  to  the  future  years. 

Not  tlie  victor  in  his  country's  cause, 
Not  the  chief  who  leaves  a  people  free. 

Not  the  frainer  of  a  nation's  lavirs 
Shall  deserve  a  greater  fame  than  he. 

Hast  thou  heard,  in  Rome's  declining  day, 
How  a  youth,  by  Christian  zeal  impelled. 
Swept  the  sanguinary  games  away 

Which  the  Coliseum  once  beheld? 
Filled  with  gazing  tliousands  were  the  tiers, 

With  the  city's  chivalry  and  pride, 
Wlien  two  gladiators,  with  their  spears. 

Forward  sprang  from  the  arena's  side. 
Eang  the  dome  with  plaudits  loud  and  long 

As,  with  shields  advanced,  the  atiiletes  stood. 
Was  there  no  one  in  that  eager  throng 

To  denounce  the  spectacle  of  blood? 
Ay,  Telemachus,  with  swelling  frame. 

Saw  the  inhuman  sport  renewed  once  more. 
Few  among  the  crowd  could  tell  bis  name, 

For  a  cross  was  all  the  badge  he  wore. 
Yet,  with  heart  elate  and  god-like  mien 

Stepped  he  forth  upon  the  circling  sand. 
And,  while  all  were  wond'ring  at  the  scene. 

Checked  the  encounter  with  a  daring  hand. 
"  Romans,"  cried  he,  "  let  this  reeking  sod 

Never  more  with  human  blood  be  slained. 
Let  no  image  of  the  living  God 

In  unhallowed  combat  be  profaned  ! 
Ah!  too  long  has  this  colossal  dome 

Failed  to  sink,  and  hide  your  brutal  shows; 
Here,  I  call  upon  assembled  Rome, 

Now  to  swear  they  shall  for  ever  close !" 
Parted  thus,  the  combatants,  with  joy. 

Mid  the  tumult  found  the  means  to  fly. 
In  the  arena  stood  the  undaunted  boy. 

And,  with  looks  adoring,  gazed  on  high. 
Pealed  the  shout  of  wrath  on  every  side. 

Every  hand  was  eager  to  assail. 
"Slay  him!    Slay!"  a  hundred  voices  cried, 

Wild  with  fury.    But  he  did  not  quail. 
Hears  he,  as,  entranced,  he  looks  above. 

Strains  celestial,  that  the  menace  drown. 
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Sees  he  angels,  with  their  eyes  of  love, 

Beckoning  to  him  with  a,  martyr's  crown. 
Fiercer  swelled  the  people's  frantic  shout. 

Launched  against  him  flew  the  stones  like  rain. 
Death  and  terror  circled  him  about; 

But  he  stood  and  perished — not  in  vain : 
Not  in  vain  the  youtliful  martyr  fell, 

Then  and  there  he  crushed  a  bloody  creed, 
And  his  high  example  shall  impel 

Future  heroes  to  as  great  a  deed. 
Stony  answers  yet  remain  for  those 

Who  would  question  and  precede  the  time. 
In  their  season  may  they  meet  their  foes, 

Like  Telemachus,  with  front  sublime. 


THE  FROWARD  DUSTER.— R.  J.  Burdette. 

Ever  since  my  uncle  in  California  left  me  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  I  always  wear  a  linen  duster  when 
I  travel.  I  feel  as  though  I  could  afford  it,  and  society 
rather  demands  it  of  me.  Well,  the  other  day  I  climbed 
into  a  train  and  waited  for  it  to  start.  By  and  by  I  reached 
into  the  capacious  pockets  of  that  duster,  and,  in  an  idle, 
vao-rant  kind  of  a  moment,  drew  forth  a  Police  Gazette, 
radiant  with  the  usual  astonishing  display  of  all  kinds  of 
stockings,  in  all  manner  of  attitudes.  Now,  I  never  buy 
and  I  never  read  that  journal,  and  I  was  amazed  to  find 
it  in  my  pocket.  I  went  down  again  and  brought  up  a 
couple  of  beer  tickets.  Then  I  raked  again,  and  found 
a  piece  of  billiard  chalk,  several  grains  of  coffee,  and  a 
bit  of  lemon  peel.  .  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  ordinarily 
well-behaved  and  exemplary  duster  had  evidently  been 
out  with  the  boys  last  night,  instead  of  reposing  in  the 
quiet  of  the  coat-room.  Curious  to  know  just  how  far 
this  iniquity  went,  I  reached  into  another  pocket,  and 
found  a  corkscrew,  three  dice— reveling  in  the  luxurious 
affluence  of  three  aces  apiece— and  a  poker  deck,  con- 
tainino-  four  kings  of  spades.  I  was  ashamed  of  that  dus- 
ter.   Not  only  had  it  been  out  with  the  boys,  but  it  had 
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fallen  among  thieves,  and  was  itself  the  meanest  thief  of 
tae  lot,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  one  of  the  boys.  I 
was  almost  afraid  to  examine  the  last  pocket;  but  I  fi- 
nally sent  down  the  grapple,  and  up  it  came  with  a  whisky 
flask, — very  empty,  but  very  odorous.  I  began  to  wish 
the  train  would  start,  so  that  I  might  watch  my  oppor- 
tunity and  throw  that  duster,  with  all  its  manifold  in- 
iquities on  its  wicked  head,  into  the  river.  I  stealthily 
felt  under  the  bottle,  finding  a  pair  of  brass  knuckles. 
That  settled  it.  My  duster  was  irrevocably  bad.  I 
would  wear  it  as  far  as  the  first  river  or  the  first  tunnel, 
and  I  would  never  wear  it  further.  Would  the  train 
never  start? 

Just  then  a  gentle  hand  touched  my  shoulder.  I  start- 
ed and  looked  up  expecting  to  see  a  policeman.  If  I  had 
been  arrested  on  any  charge — theft,  burglary,  murder, 
sheep-stealing,  treason,  anything — I  should  have  given 
right  in  and  gone  along.  I  hadn't  enough  confidence 
in  myself  to  deny  anything.  But  when  I  looked  up  I 
saw  a  kind,  tender  face,  and  I  heard  the  pleasant  voice 
of  a  Methodist  clergyman.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  fear  you  and  I  have  exchanged  dusters.  I  only 
noticed  the  change  this  moment,  when  I  found  some  let- 
ters and  lecture-tickets  bearing  your  name  in  the  pockets. 
The  mistake  was  my  own,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  am  so  very 
careless,  and  our  dusters  are  so  nearly  alike." 

I  was  so  shocked  that  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  nor 
where  to  look,  but  I  had  just  enough  sense  to  say  yes, — ^that 
it  was  my  duster  he  held  in  his  hands,  that  I  couldn't 
find  my  own  in  the  coat-room  and  took  the  only  one 
there  was  left.  And  then  I  gave  to  this  good,  innocent 
man  the  villainous,  old,  sin-dyed  Philistine  that  had  been 
corrupting  my  morals  all  the  morning. 

And  then,  to  sit  there  and  never  to  look  around,  but 
just  to  listen  to  that  man's  exclamations  of  amazement 
and  horror.  First  he  found  the  billiard  chalk.  He 
didn't  know  what  that  was,  so  he  only  said  "H'm!" 
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Then  he  found  the  coffee  grains — ^but  he  didn't  exactly 
understand  them  and  just  said,  "Ha!"  Then  he  fished 
out  the  corkscrew,  and  he  seemed  to  comprehend  that  in 
a  general  way,  for  he  said,  "  What ! "  in  a  staccato  of  as- 
tonishment that  elicited  an  encore  from  the  entire  au- 
dience. The  poor  man's  "Merciful  Heavens!"  that 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the  whisky  flask  was  drowned 
in  a  perfect  torrent  of  applause  and  wild  cries  of  "  Go 
on!"  and  "More!"  And  then  when  he  pulled  out  the 
Police  Gazette  and  the  brass  knuckles,  he  fell  back  into 
his  seat  with  an  inaudible  gasp  of  horror,  and  the  whole 
earful  of  people  just  rose  as  one  man,  and  yelled  and 
howled  and  tramped  on  their  hats,  and  wanted  to  get 
out  and  tear  out  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  throw  it  into 
the  Shenango  River  to  express  their  feelings.  I  never  saw 
so  great  enthusiasm  over  such  a  little  thing.  And  the 
fainting  clergyman  came  to  me,  holding  the  disreputable, 
character-destroying  old  gallows-bird  of  a  duster  in  his 
trembling  hands. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  with  patient  rebuke  and  pitiful  appeal 
mingling  in  his  tremulous  utterance,  "  Sir " 

But  I  steeled  my  heart  against  him,  because  I  was  as 
innocent  as  himself,  and  it  was  the  pulpit  and  the  ros- 
trum for  it. 

"Go  'way,"  I  said,  "don't  bring  it  around  here!  Don't 
you  point  that  thing  at  me !  'Tain't  mine !  You  claim- 
ed it  yourself!  Don't  dare  to  charge  me  with  it !  Throw 
it  under  the  car!     Burn  it  up !     I  woii't  have  it!   Don't 


you  dare "  i       ■    j 

But  the  clergyman  held  it  out  toward  me,  and  raised 
his  right  hand  appealingly  to  heaven.  Just  before  the 
tableau  began  to  tell  with  the  jury,  however,  the  porter 
came  panting  down  to  the  train.  He  had  an  innocent- 
looking  duster  in  his  hands,  with  a  package  of  Sunday- 
school  papers  bulging  in  one  pocket,  and  a  Moody  hymn- 
book  flattening  in  the  other. 

"Gent'men,"  he  said,  "de  bar-keeper  sent  me  down, 
and  he  say  as  how  somebody  has  don'  run  away  wid  his 
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duster;  and  he  want  it  sent  back,  or  he  make  it  pow'fiil 
lively  for  de  man  what  took  it  ef  he  hav  to  come  after 
it  hisself." 

That  settled  it.  The  clergyman  took  his  own  ulster, 
and  gave  up  the  robe  of  unrighteousness  to  the  ambas- 
sador. The  man  on  the  wood-box  made  a  generally  con- 
solatory remark  about  the  false  and  fatal  strength  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  band  played  "  Benny  come 
back  to  the  farm,"  and  the  train  pulled  out. 


KEENAN'S  CHARGE.— Gko.  P.  Lathrop. 

(CHANCELLORSVILLE,  MAY,  1863.) 

The  sun  had  set ; 
The  leaves  with  dew  were  wet ; 
Down  fell  a  bloody  dusk 
On  the  woods,  that  seoond  of  May, 
Where  Stonewall's  corps,  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
•Tore  through,  with  angry  tusk. 

"They've  trapped  us,  boys!" — 

Rose  from  our  flank  a  voice. 

With  a  rush  of  si  eel  and  smoke 

On  came  the  Rebels  straight, 

Eager  as  love  and  wild  as  hate : 

And  our  line  reeled  and  broke ; 

Broke  and  fled. 

No  one  staid — but  the  dead! 

With  curses,  shrieks,  and  cries, 

Horses  and  wagons  and  men 

Tumbled  back  tlirongh  the  shuddering  glen, 

Ajid  above  us  the  fading  skies. 

There's  one  hope,  still, — 

Those  batteries  parked  on  the  hill! 

"Battery,  wheel!"  (mid  the  roar) 

"  Pass  pieces ;  fix  prolonge  to  fire 

Retiring.    Trot!"    In  the  panic  dire 

A  bugle  rings  "  Trot  "—and  no  more. 

The  horses  plunged, 

The  cannon  lurched  and  lunged, 

To  join  the  hopeless  rout. 

But  suddenly  rode  a  form 
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Calmly  in  front  of  the  human  storm. 

With  a  stern,  commanding  shout: 

"Align  those  guns!" 

(We  knew  it  was  Pleasonton's.) 

The  cannoneers  bent  to  obey, 

And  worked  with  a  will,  at  his  word: 

And  the  black  guns  moved  as  iithey  had  heard. 

But  ah,  the  dread  delay! 

"  To  wait  is  crime ; 

O  God,  for  ten  minutes'  time!" 

The  general  looked  around. 

There  Keenan  sat,  like  a  stone, 

With  his  three  hundred  horse  alone — 

Less  shaken  than  the  ground. 

"  Major,  your  men  7" — 

"  Are  soldiers.  General."    "  Tlien, 

Charge,  Major !    Do  your  best : 

Hold  the  enemy  back,  at  all  cost, 

Till  my  guns  are  placed  ; — else  the  army  is  lost. 

You  die  to  save  the  rest! " 


By  the  shrouded  gleam  of  the  western  skies, 

Brave  Keenan  looked  in  Pleasonton's  eyes 

For  an  instant, — clear,  and  cool,  and  still; 

Then,  with  a  smile,  he  said :  "  I  will." 

"  Cavalry,  chai>;e ! "    Not  a  man  of  them  shrank. 

Their  sharp,  full  cheer,  from  rank  on  rank. 

Rose  joyously,  with  a  willing  breath, 

Rose  like  a  greeting  hail  to  death. 

Then  forward  they  sprang,  and  spurred  and  clashed; 

Sliouted  the  offit:ers,  crimson-saslied; 

Rode  well  the  men,  each  brave  as  his  fellow. 

In  their  faded  coats  of  the  blue  and  yellow; 

And  above  in  the  air,  with  an  instinct  true, 

Like  a  bird  of  war  their  pennon  flew. 

With  clank  of  scabbards  and  thunder  of  steeds, 

And  blades  that  shine  like  sunlit  reeds, 

And  strong  brown  faces  bravely  pale 

For  fear  their  proud  attempt  shall  fail. 

Three  hundred  Pennsylvanians  close 

On  twice  ten  thousand  gallant  foes. 

Line  after  line  the  troopers  came 

To  the  edge  of  the  wood  that  was  ringed  with  flame; 
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Bode  in  and  sabered  and  shot — and  fell; 

Nor  came  one  back  his  wounds  to  tell. 

And  full  in  the  midst  rose  Keenan,  tall 

In  the  gloom,  like  a  martyr  awaiting  his  £ill, 

While  the  circle-stroke  of  his  saber,  swung 

Bound  his  head  like  a  halo  there,  luminous  hung. 

Line  after  line,  ay,  whole  platoons, 

Struck  dead  in  their  saddles,  of  brave  dragoons 

By  the  maddened  horses  were  onward  borne 

And  into  the  vortex  flung,  trampled  and  torn; 

As  Keenan  fought  with  his  men,  side  by  side. 

So  they  rode,  till  there  were  no  more  to  ride. 

But  over  them,  lying  there,  shattered  and  mute, 
What  deep  echo  rolls? — 'Tis  a  death-salute 
From  the  cannon  in  place;  for  heroes,  you  braved 
Your  fate  not  in  vain :  the  army  was  saved  1 

Over  them  now, — year  following  year, — 

Over  their  graves,  the  pine-cones  fall, 

And  the  whip-poor-will  chants  his  specter-call; 

But  they  stir  not  again;  they  rai-e  no  cheer: 

They  have  ceased.    But  their  glory  shall  never  cease, 

Nor  their  light  be  quenched  in  the  light  of  peace. 

The  rush  of  their  charge  is  resounding  still 

That  saved  the  army  at  Chancellorsville. 

— Scribner's  Monthly. 

GOLD. — Thomas  Hood. 
Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold, 
Molten,  graven,  hammered  and  rolled; 
Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold ; 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold. 
Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled : 
Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould ; 
Price  of  many  a  crime  untold: 
Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 
Good  or  bad  a  thousand-fold ! 

How  widely  its  agencies  vary,— 
To  save,  to  ruin,  to  curse,  to  bless, 
As  even  its  minted  coins  express,— 
Now  stamped  with  the  image  of  good  Queen  Bess, 

And  now  of  a  Bloody  Mary. 
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A  MOTHER'S  ANSWER.-Lillib  E.  Bahk. 

Over  the  lofty  Ben-Lomond 

The  chanu  of  the  sunset  fell ; 
And  sweet  in  the  purple  twilight 

The  chime  of  the  old  kirk  bell. 
And  lo!  in  the  grassy  kirk -yard 

Was  the  white-haired  Dominie; 
Men  and  women  on  either  hand, 

And  the  children  at  his  knee. 

And  there,  in  the  still,  warm  evening, 

Low  sitting  among  the  dead, 
The  good  man  took  the  Sacred  Book, 

And  the  trial  of  Abraham  read. 
Until  in  the  solemn  shadows. 

The  sorrow  grew  wondrous  near; — 
Fathers  looked  at  their  own  bright  sons, 

And  the  mothers  dropped  a  tear. 

Thoughtful  all  sat  a  little  space, 

And  then  the  Domir.ie  said: 
"David,  couldst  thou  have  done  this  thing?" 

And  the  old  man  bowed  his  head. 
And  standing  up  with  lifted  face. 

Answered,  "I  think  I  could, 
For  I  have  found  through  eighty  years 

That  the  Lord  our  God  is  good!" 

"Janet,  you've  been  a  mother  oft, 

Could  your  faith  have  stood  this  test?" 
She  raised  her  grandchild  in  her  arms, 

And  she  held  it  to  her  breast — 
"God  knows  a  mother's  love,"  she  said. 

While  the  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes; 
"And  never  from  a  mother's  heart 

Would  have  asked  such  sacrifice." 
"O  mother  wise,"  the  preacher  said, 

"  0  mother  wise  and  good  ! 
A  deeper  depth  than  man  can  reach 

Thy  heart  hath  understood. 
Take  Janet's  sermon  with  you,  friends, 

And  as  your  years  go  by. 
Believe  our  Father  no  poor  soul 

Beyond  its  strength  will  try." 

■'  9* 
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PUBLIC  OPINION.— Canon  Faerar. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I  shall  speak  is  that  of 
total  abstinence.  It  is,  I  know,  the  unpopular  view,  the 
depreciated  view,  the  despised  view.  By  taking  it  I  rank 
myself  among  those  of  whom  some  speak  as  unpractical 
bigots  and  ignorant  fanatics.  But,  because  I  believe  it 
in  the  present  need  to  be  the  only  effective  remedy  for  an 
otherwise  hopeless  evil,  therefore  I  take  it  undeterred. 
Public  opinion,  my  brethren,  is  a  grand  power.  It  is  a 
mighty  engine  for  good  if  we  can  array  it  on  our  side. 
He  who  despises  it  must  be  either  more  or  less  than  man ; 
he  must  be  puffed  up  by  a  conceit  which  mars  his  use- 
fiilness,  or  he  must  be  too  abject  to  be  reached  by  scorn. 
He,  therefore,  that  affects  to  despise  public  opinion  stands 
self-condemned ;  but  yet  public  opinion  has,  many  a  time, 
been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  wrong;  and  he  who  is  not 
afraid  to  brave  it  in  defence  of  righteousness,  he  who, 
in  a  cause  which  he  knows  to  be  good,  but  which  his  fel- 
low-men do  not  yet  understand,  is  willing  to  be  ranked 
among  the  idiots  and  fools,  he  is  a  partaker  with  all 
those  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  have  inherited  the 
promises.  It  was  thus — it  was  for  the  cause  of  scientific 
truth— that  Koger  Bacon  bore  his  long  imprisonment,  and 
Galileo  sat  contented  in  his  cell ;  it  was  thus — it  was  for 
the  cause  of  religious  truth — that  Luther  stood  undaunt- 
ed before  kings ;  it  was  thus  that,  to  wake  the  base  slum- 
bers of  a  greedy  age,  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  content 
to  "  stand  pilloried  on  infamy's  high  stage,  and  bear  the 
pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age;"  it  was  thus  that  Wilber- 
force  faced  in  Parliament  the  sneers  and  rage  of  wealthy 
slave-owners;  it  was  thus,  "in  the  teeth  of  clenched  an- 
tagonisms," that  education  was  established,  that  missions 
were  founded,  that  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was  won. 
The  persecuted  object  of  to-day  is  the  saint  and  exemplar 
of  to-morrow.  St.  John  enters  the  thronged  streets  of  the 
capital  of  Asia  as  a  despised  Galilean  and  an  unnoticed 
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exile;  but,  -wlien  generations  have  passed  away,  it  is  still 
his  name  which  clings  to  its  indistinguishable  ruins.  St. 
Paul  stands,  in  his  ragged  gabardine,  too  mean  for  Gal- 
lio's  supreme  contempt ;  but  to-day  the  cathedral  dedica- 
ted to  his  honor  towers  over  the  vast  imperial  city  where 
the  name  of  Gallio  is  not  so  much  as  heard.  "  Count  we 
over  the  chosen  heroes  of  this  earth,"  says  a  great  orator, 
"  and  I  will  show  you  the  men  who  stood  alone,  while 
those  for  whom  they  toiled  and  agonized  poured  on  them 
contumely  and  scorn.  They  were  glorious  iconoclasts, 
sent  out  to  break  down  the  Dagons  worshiped  by  their 
fathers.  The  very  martyrs  of  yesterday,  who  were  hoot- 
ed at,  whom  the  mob  reviled  and  expatriated ; — to-day 
the  children  of  the  very  generation  who  mobbed  and  re- 
viled them,  are  gathering  up  their  scattered  ashes  to 
deposit  them  in  the  golden  urn  of  their  nation's  history ! " 


THE  BEST  SEWING-MACHINE. 

"Got  one?    Don't  say  so!     Which  did  you  get? 

One  of  the  kind  to  open  and  shnt? 

Own  it  or  hire  it?    How  much  did  you  pay? 

Does  it  go  with  a  crank  or  a  treadle?    S  a-y. 

I'm  a  single  man,  and  somewhat  green ; 

Tell  me  about  your  sewing-machine." 

"Listen,  my  boy,  and  hear  all  about  it: 

I  don't  know  what  I  could  do  without  it; 

I've  owned  one  now  for  more  than  a  year. 

And  like  it  so  well  that  I  call  it ' my  dear;' 

'Tis  the  cleverest  thing  that  ever  was  seen, 

This  wonderful  family  sewing-machiue. 

"It's  none  of  your  angular  Wheeler  things, 

With  steel-shod  back  and  cast-iron  wings; 

Its  work  would  bother  a  hundred  of  his, 

And  worth  a  thousand!     Indeed  it  is; 

And  has  a  way— you  need  not  stare— 

Of  combing  and  braiding  its  own  back  hair! 

"Mine  is  not  one  of  those  stupid  affairs 

That  stands  in  a  corner  with  what-nots  and  chairs, 
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And  makes  that  dismal,  headachy  noise 
Which  all  the  comfort  of  sewiiig  destroys; 
No  rigid  contrivance  of  lumber  and  steel, 
But  one  with  a  natural  spring  in  the  heel. 

"Mine  is  one  of  the  kind  to  love, 

And  wears  a  shawl  and  a  soft  kid  glove ; 

Has  the  merriest  eyes  and  the  daintiest  foot, 

And  sports  the  charmingest  gaiter-boot. 

And  a  bonnet  with  feathers,  and  ribbons,  and  loops, 

With  any  indefinite  number  of  lioops. 

"None  of  your  patent  machines  for  me, 
Unless  Dame  Nature's  the  patentee ; 
I  like  the  sort  that  can  laugh  and  talk. 
And  take  my  arm  for  an  evening  walk; 
That  will  do  whatever  the  owner  may  choose. 
With  the  slightest  perceptible  tnrn  of  the  screws; 

"One  that  can  dance,  and — possibly— ilirt; 
And  make  a  pudding  as  well  as  a  shirt ; 
One  that  can  sing  without  dropping  a  stitch, 
And  play  the  housewife,  lady,  or  witch; 
Ready  to  give  the  sagest  advice. 
Or  to  do  up  your  collars  and  things  so  nice, 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  machine? 
A'n't  it  the  best  that  ever  was  seen  ? 
'Tisn't  a  clumsy,  mechanical  toy. 
But  flesli  and  blood!    Hear  that,  my  boy? 
Witli  a  turn  for  gossip,  and  household  affairs, 
Which  include,  you  know,  the  sewing  of  tears. 

"Tut,  tut,  don't  talk.    I  see  it  all- 
Yon  needn't  keep  winking  so  hard  at  the  wall: 
I  Icnow  what  your  fidgety  fumblings  mean ; 
You  would  like,  yourself,  a  sewing-machinel 
Well,  get  one,  then, — of  the  same  design, — 
There  were  plenty  left  where  I  got  mine!" 
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FOURTH  OF  JULY.— GsoKSB  W,  BETBronB. 

Maine,  from  her  farthest  border,  ^ves  tW  first  exulting 
shoHt, 

And  from  Xew  Hampshire's  @canite  li^^ts,  the  echoing 
peai  rings  o«t ; 

The  laoiintaiii  faims  of  fitaanch  Vermont  prolong  the  thun- 
dering call, 

And  MassafiJiusotts  answers, '"Banker  Hill" — a  watchword 
for  osaii, 

Bhode  Mand  shakes  her  sea-iisnet  locks,  aasclaimingvrith  the 

free. 
And  staid  Coaneclicut  breaks  forth  in  Joyous  harmony. 
The  giant  joy  of  proud  New  York,  loud  as  an  eartlsquake's 

roar. 
Is  heard  from  Hudson's  crowded  banks  to  Erie's  crowded 

shore. 
Still  on  the  booming  volley  rolls  o'er  plains  and  flowery 


To  where  the  Missisappi's  flood  the  turbid  gulf  invades ; 

There,  borne  from  many  a  mighty  stream  upon  hgr  might- 
ier tide. 

Come  down  the  swelliagj  long  hazaas  from  all  that  valley 
wide. 

And  wood-cro-wiied  Alleghany's  call,  from  all  her  summits 
high, 

Reverberates  among  the  rocks  that  pierce  the  sunset  sky; 

While  on  the  shores  and  through  the  swales  round  the  vast 
inland  seas,  . ,  ,  ,  ,  ^    ,  . 

The  stars  and  stripes,  midst  freemen's  songs,  are  flashing 
to  the  breeze. 

6jc  ' 
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The  woodsman,  from  the  mother,  takes  his  boy  upon  his 

knee, 
And  tells  him  how  their  fathers  fought  and  bled  for  liberty. 
The  lonely  hunter  sits  him  down  the  forest  spring  beside, 
To  think  upon  his  country's  worth,  and  feel  his  country's 

pride ; — 
While  many  a  foreign  accent,  which  our  God  can  under- 
stand, 
Is  blessing  Him  for  home  and  bread  in  this  free,  fertile  land. 

Yes,  when  upon  the  eastern  coast  we  sink  to  happy  rest. 
The  Day  of  Independence  rolls  still  onward  to  the  west, 
Till  dies  on  the  Paciflc  shore  the  shout  of  jubilee, 
That  woke  the  morning  with  its  voice  along  the  Atlantic 

Sea. 
O  God,  look  down  upon  the  land  which  thou  hast  loved  so 

well. 
And  grant  that  in  unbroken  truth  her  children  still  may 

dwell ; 
Ifor,  while  the  grass  grows  on  the  hill  and  streams  flow 

through  the  vale, 
May  thev  forget  their  fethers'  faith,  or  in  their  covenant 

fail: 
Keep,  God,  the  fairest,  noblest  land  that  lies  beneath  the 

sun, — 
"  Our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  our  country  ever  one." 


A  VISION— Mes.  E.  M.  H.  Gates. 

1  bad  a  vision.    All  the  years 

Of  all  the  ages,  had  been  told; 
And  earth,  among  the  rolling  spheres. 

Paused  in  her  pathway.    She  was  old. 
Yet  had  she  ceased  not  in  the  race, 

Nor  wearied  at  her  Master's  word, 
Ti}l  now,  across  the  awful  space, 

Carae  new  commandment,  and  she  heard 
And  knew  the  voice  that  called  her  forth 

From  formless  void,  to  do  his  will ; — 
His  will  was  done  from  South  to  North, 

And  all  her  mighty  wheels  were  still. 
Above  me,  the  familiar  blue. 

Like  burning  scroll,  had  fled  away, — 
The  very  heavens  were  strange  and  new. 

It  was  the  long-expected  day 
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When  Christ  should  come,  and  he  had  come  ; 

All  earthly  thrones  had  fallen  down, 
His  glorious  liingdoni  had  begun, 

He  wore  the  world's  eternal  crown. 
And  what  was  Time?    Like  far-off  speck 

That  to  the  dim  horizon  clings, 
It  seemed,  and  could  no  more  resist 

The  touch  of  everlasting  things. 

Up  from  the  oceans  came  the  dead, 

And  seas,  that  waited  on  His  will. 
Paused  when  they  heard  his  coming  tread, 

And  all  their  wandering  waves  were  still. 
The  low,  green  graves,  along  the  shores, 

Heard,  and  obedient  like  the  sea. 
They  opened  wide  their  marble  doors, 

And  set  their  silent  prisoners  free. 

Sometimes,  you  know,  in  these  dull  days, 

We  meet  together,  and  we  sing 
Old  "  Coronation,"  and. we  raise 

Loud  alleluias  to  our  King ; 
And  still,  for  sight  or  sound  of  him, 

We  look  abroad  through  earth  and  sky ; 
"  Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem. 

And  crown  him  Lord  of  all,"  we  cry. 
How  sweet  the  words !  How  grand  the  songt 

And  yet  the  slow  years  roll  away; 
Men  live  and  die,  and  cry  "  How  long 

Will  yet  his  chariot  wheels  delay?" 

Alas!  not  yet  we  sing  the  song 

In  all  its  sweetness,  for  we  know 
That  something  in  the  world  is  wrong, 

And  there  are  undertones  of  woe. 
How  can  we  crown  him  "  Lord"  to-day. 

When  many  millions  sit  forlorn. 
And  scarce  believe  us  when  we  say 

That  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  is  born? 
But  high  and  higher  still,  the  cross, 

Is  lifted  up ;  its  shades  must  fall, 
A  broad,  bright  band,  the  earth  across, 

Ere  we  can  crown  him  "  Lord  of  all." 

Within  my  vision  I  could  see 
The  ransomed  peoples,  and  a  light, 
1^ 
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Far  brighter  than  the  sun  could  be, 

Was  shining  on  their  robes  of  white. 
From  every  time  and  clime  they  came, 

But  in  one  tongue  they  spoke  at  last; 
All  named  the  one  eternal  name, 

And  all  their  crowns  before  him  cast. 
Men  who  had  lived  before  the  flood 

Were  gathered  there  in  countless  crowds. 
Martyrs  and  prophets,  priests  of  God, 

And  they  who  saw  him  in  the  clouds. 
They  came  from  white  and  frozen  zones, 

From  desert  sands  and  flowery  sod ; 
Where'er  a  wind  had  ever  moaned. 

Or  human  hands  been  raised  to  God. 
Ended  were  pain  and  death  and  wrong, 

All  races  now  were  met  in  one ; 
The  kingdom,  waited  for  so  long. 

With  all  its  endless  joy,  had  come. 

And  such  a  song  as  then  was  sung ! 

It  sounded  like  a  trumpet's  call, 
For  every  people,  every  tongue, 

Were  singing  "Crown  him  Lord  of  all." 

The  song  grew  louder  I    Earth  nor  heaven 

Had  ever  heard  such  music  sweet, — 
The  songof  souls  that  were  forgiven; 

And  angels  came  on  pinions  fleet. 
And  joined  their  voices  in  the  strain. 

And  harpers  harped  on  harps  of  gold ; 
And  "  Crown  him,  Crown  him !"  yet  again, 

Around  the  ransomed  world  it  rolled ! 


The  vision  faded,  and  our  King 
Doth  neither  hasten  nor  delay. 

But  every  hour  shall  nearer  bring 
The  wondrous  Coronation  Day. 


THE  YOUNG  SCHOLAE.— C.  D.  Waeneb. 

I  should  think  myself  a  criminal,  if  I  said  anything 
to  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  scholar,  or  to  dash 
■with  any  skepticism  his  longing  and  his  hope.  He  has 
chosen  the  highest.    His  beautiful  faith,  and  his  aspira- 
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tion,  are  the  light  of  life.  "Without  his  fresh  enthusiasm, 
and  his  gallant  devotion  to  learning,  to  art,  to  culture, 
the  world  would  be  dreary  enough. 

Through  him  comes  the  ever-springing  inspiration  in 
affairs.  Baffled  at  every  turn,  and  driven  defeated  from 
an  hundred  fields,  he  carries  victory  in  himself.  He  be- 
longs to  a  great  and  immortal  army.  Let  him  not  be 
discouraged  at  his  apparent  little  influence,  even  though 
every  sally  of  every  young  life  may  seem  like  a  forlorn 
hope.  No  man  can  see  the  whole  of  the  battle.  It  must 
needs  be  that  regiment  after  regiment,  trained,  accom- 
plished, gay  and  high  with  hope,  shall  be  sent  into  the 
field,  marching  on,  into  the  smoke,  into  the  fire,  and  be 
swept  away.  The  battle  swallows  them,  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  foe  is  yet  unyielding,  and  the  ever-remorse- 
less trumpet  calls  for  more  and  more.  But  not  in  vain; 
for  some  day,  and  every  day,  along  the  line,  there  is  a 
cry,  "They  fly,  they  fly!"  And  the  whole  army  advan- 
ces, and  the  flag  is  planted  on  an  ancient  fortress,  where 
it  never  waved  before.  And  even  if  you  never  see  this, 
better  than  inglorious  camp-following,  is  it  to  go  in  with 
the  wasting  regiment,  to  carry  the  colors  up  the  scope  of 
the  enemy's  works,  though  the  next  moment  you  fall 
and  find  a  grave  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 


WILLIAM  BROWN  OF  OREGON.— Joaquin  Millee. 

They  called  him  Bill,  the  hired  man. 

But  Ker,  Gulnare  Belinda  Jane, 

The  Squire's  daughter;  and  to  reign 

The  belle  from  JSCT--she-6e  to  Dan 

Her  little  game.    How  lovers  rash 

Got  mittens  at  that  spelling  school! 

How  many  a  mute  inglorious  fool 

Wrote  rhymes  and  sighed  and  died-^muatache/ 

This  hired  man  had  loved  her  long, 

Had  loved  her  best,  and  first,  and  last. 

Her  very  garments,  as  she  passed. 

For  him  had  symphony  and  song. 
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So  when,  one  day,  with  brow  afrown. 
She  called  him  "  Bill,"  he  raised  his  head; 
He  canght  her  eye  and  faltering  said, 
"I  love  you!  and  my  name  is  Brown." 

She  fairly  waltzed  with  rage;  she  wept; 
You  would  have  thought  the  house  on  fire. 
She  told  her  sire,  the  portly  Squire, 
Then  smelt  her  smelling  salts  and  slept. 
Poor  William  did  what  could  be  done; 
He  swung  a  pistol  on  each  hip. 
He  gathered  up  a  great  ox  whip 
And  drove  toward  the  setting  sun. 

He  crossed  the  great  backbone  of  earth ; 
He  saw  the  snowy  mountains  rolled 
iAke  mighty  billows;  saw  the  gold 
Of  awful  sunsets;  felt  the  birth 
Of  sudden  dawn  upon  the  plain  : 
And  every  night  would  William  Brown 
Eat  pork  and  beans,  and  then  lie  down 
And  dream  of  dear  Belinda  Jane. 

Her  lovers  passed.    Wolves  hunt  in  packs. 
They  sought  for  bigger  game ;  somehow 
They  seemed  to  see  about  her  brow 
The  forky  sign  of  turkey  tracks. 
The  teeter  board  of  life  goes  up; 
The  teeter  board  of  life  goes  down ; 
The  fairest  face  must  learn  to  frown, 
Dregs  may  be  in  sweetest  cup. 

O  maidens,  pluck  not  at  the  air; 
The  sweetest  flowers  I  have  found 
Grow  rather  close  unto  the  ground. 
And  highest  places  are  most  bare. 
Why,  you  had  better  win  the  grace 
Of  one  poor  dark-hued  Af-ri-cran, 
Than  win  the  eyes  of  every  man 
In  love  alone  with  his  own  face. 

At  last  she  nursed  a  new  desire; 

She  sighed,  she  wept  for  William  Brown. 

She  watched  the  splendid  sun  go  down, 

Like  some  great  sailing  ship  on  fire, 

Then  rose  and  checked  her  trunks  right  on. 

And  on  the  cars  she  lunched  and  lunched. 
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And  had  her  tickeit  punched  and  punched. 
Until  she  came  to  Oregon. 

She  reached  the  limit  of  the  lines. 
She  wore  blue  specs  upon  her  nose, 
Wore  rather  short  and  manly  clothes, 
And  so  set  out  to  reach  the  mines. 
Her  right  hand  held  a  Teslameut, 
Her  pocket  held  a  parasol, 
And  thus  equipped  right  on  she  went,— 
Went  water-proof  and  water-fall. 

She  met  a  miner  gazing  down, 
Slow  stirring  something  with  a  spoon; 
"  Oh  tell  me  true  and  tell  me  soon, 
What  has  become  of  William  Brown?" 
He  looked  askance  beneath  her  specs, 
Then  stirred  the  mixture  round  and  round. 
Then  raised  his  head  and  sighed  profound. 
And  said,  "He's  handed  in  his  checks." 

Then  care  fed  on  her  damaged  cheek, 
And  she  grew  faint,  did  sighing  Jane, 
And  smelt  her  smelling  salts  in  vain ; 
Yet  wand'ring  on  wayworn  and  weak. 
At  Iftst  she  climbed  a  hill  alone, 
And  on  that  hill  she  sat  her  down  ; 
For  on  that  hill  there  stood  a  stone, 
And,  lo!  that  stone  read  William  Brown} 

"O  William  Brown!    O  Wiixiam  Brown! 
And  here  you  rest  at  last,"  she  said, 
"  With  this  lone  stone  above  your  head. 
And  forty  miles  from  any  town! 
I  will  plant  cypress  trees,  I  will, 
And  I  will  bnild  a  fence  around. 
And  I  will  fertilize  the  ground 
With  tears  enough  to  turn  a  mill." 

She  went  and  got  a  hired  man, 
She  brought  him  forty  miles  from  town; 
And  in  the  tall  grass  squatted  down. 
And  bade  him  bnild  as  she  should  plan. 
But  Indian  herders  with  their  bands 
Them  saw,  and  hurriedly  they  ran 
And  told  a  bearded  cattle  man 
Somebody  builded  on  his  lands. 
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He  snatched  bis  rifle  from  the  rack. 

He  girt  himself  in  battle-pelt; 

He  stuck  two  xustols  m  bia  belt. 

And  moaatiiig  on  bis  boTse'&  back. 

He  plunged  ahead.    But  wben  they  shewed 

A  woman  fair,  about  his  eyes 

He  polled  his  hat ;  and  he  likewise 

Fulled  at  his  beard  and  chewed  and  eheved. 

At  last  he  got  bim  down  and  ^lake: 
"  O  lady  dear  I    What  do>  yon  here  ?" 
**  1  bnild  a  tOE»b  unto  Bty  dear, 
I  plant  sweet  flowers  for  bis  sake !" 
The  bearded  man  threw  bia  two  hands 
Above  his  bead,  then  brov^ht  tben*  down, 
And  cried,  "Ob  1  am  AViBiaro  Brown, 
And  this  the  coraer-stome  of  my  laodal' 
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Give  ns  a  call ;  we  keep  eool  beer. 
Wine  and  brandy  and  whiskey  here; 
Our  doors  are  open  to  boys-  and  meit. 
And  even  to  women,  now  and  then ; 
We  lighten  their  purses,  we  taint  their  breatjis^ 
We  swell  up  the  columns  of  awful  deaths ; 
All  kinds  of  crimes  we  sell  for  diioes 
In  our  sogared  poisons,  so  sweet  to  the  tasta. 
If  you've  money,  position,  or  name  to  waste. 
Give  wi  a  ealU 

Give  ns  a  call.    In  a  pint  of  gin 

We  sell  more  wickedness,  shame,  and  sin 

Than  a  score  of  clergymen,  preaching  all  day 

From  dawn  to  darkness,  could  preach  awayj 

And  in  onr  beer,  though  it  may  take  longer 

To  make  a  man  drunk  than  drinks  that  are  strongw; 

We  sell  yoa  poverty,  sorrow,  and  woe: 

Who  wants  to  purchase  ?    Our  prices  are  low. 

Give  u»  a  call  I 
Give  ns  a  call !    We'll  dull  your  brains. 
We'll  give  you  headaches  and  racking  pains, 
We'll  make  you  old  while  yet  yoa  are  young. 
To  lie  and  slander  well  train  up  your  tongufik 
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We'll  make  you  a  shirk  from  all  useful  work, 
Make  theft  and  forgery  seem  but  fair  play, 
And  murder  a  pastime,  on  your  dark  way. 

Give,  us  a  call ! 
Give  us  a  call!    We  are  cunning  and  wise, 
We're  bound  to  succeed,  for  we  advertise 
III  the  femily  papers,  the  journals  that  claim 
To  be  upright  in  morals,  and  fair  of  fame; 
Husbands  and  brothers  and  sons  will  read 
Our  kind  invitations,  and  some  will  heed. 

Give  us  a  call! 
Give  us  a  call!     For  we  always  buy 
The  space  in  the  paper  we  occupy  ; 
And  there's  little  in  life  that  money'll  not  buy. 
If  you  would  go  down  in  the  world,  and  not  up, 
If  you  would  be  slain  by  the  snake  in  the  cup, 
Or  lose  your  soul  in  the  flowing  bowl. 
If  yon  covet  shame  and  a  blasted  name, 

Give  us  a  call! 


GEANDMOTHER'S  SERMON.— Eli. en  A.  Jewett. 

The  supper  is  o'er,  the  hearth  is  swept. 

And  in  the  wood  fire's  glow 
The  children  cluster  to  hear  a  tale 

Of  that  time  so  long  ago. 
When  grandma's  hair  was  golden  brown, 

And  the  warm  blood  came  and  went 
O'er  the  face  that  could  scarce  have  been  sweeter  then 

Than  now  in  its  rich  content. 
The  face  is  wrinkled  and  careworn  now, 

And  the  golden  hair  is  gray; 
But  the  light  that  shone  in  the  young  girl's  eyes 

Never  has  gone  away. 
And  her  needles  catch  the  firelight 

As  in  and  out  they  go. 
With  the  clicking  music  that  grandma  loves. 

Shaping  the  stocking  toe. 
And  the  waiting  children  love  it,  too. 

For  they  know  the  stocking  song 
Brings  many  a  tale  to  grandma's  mind 

Which  they  shall  have  ere  long. 
6k* 
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But  it  brings  no  story  of  olden  time 

.To  grandma's  heart  to-night, — 
Only  a  refrain,  quaint  and  short, 

Is  sung  by  the  needles  bright. 

"Life  is  a  stocking,"  grandma  says, 

"And  yours  is  just  begun  ; 
But  I  am  knitting  the  toe  of  mine. 

And  my  work  is  almost  done. 

"With  merry  hearts  we  begin  to  knit, 

And  the  ribbing  is  almost  play ; 
Some  are  gay-colored,  a.id  some  are  white; 

And  some  are  ashen  gray. 

"But  most  are  made  of  many  hues, 

With  many  a  stitch  set  wrong ; 
And  many  a  row  to  be  sadly  ripped 

Kre  the  whole  is  fair  and  strong. 

"There  are  long,  plain  spaces,  without  a  break, 

That  in  life  are  hard  to  bear ; 
And  many  a  weary  tear  is  dropped 

As  we  fashion  the  heel  with  care. 

"But  the  saddest,  happiest  time  is  that 

We  count  and  yet  would  shun, 
AVhen  our  Heavenly  Father  breaks  the  thread. 

And  says  that  our  work  is  done." 

The  children  came  to  say  good-night. 
With  tears  in  their  bright  young  eyes. 

But  in  grandma's  lap,  with  broken  thread, 
The  finished  stocking  lies. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 

FiTZ  Jaiiiss  O'BUIEN. 

Mv  boy  left  me  just  twelve  years  ago,— 

'Twas  the  black  year  of  famine,  of  sickness  and  woe. 

When  the  crops  died  out,  and  the  people  died,  too. 

And  the  land  into  one  great  graveyard  grew ; 

And  our  neighbors'  faces  were  as  white  and  thin 

As  the  face  of  the  moon  when  she  first  comes  in ; 

And  honest  men's  hearts  were  rotten  with  blight. 

And  they  thieved  and  prowled  like  the  wolves  at  night ; 
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When  the  whole  land  was  dark  as  dark  could  be, — 
'Twas  then  that  Doual,  my  boy,  left  me. 

We  were  turned  from  our  farm  where  we'd  lived  so  long, 

For  we  couldn't  pay  the  rent,  and  the  law  was  strong ; 

From  our  low  meadow-lands  and  flax-fields  blue, 

And  the  handsome  green  hill  where  the  yellow  furze  grew. 

And  the  honest  old  cow  that  each  evening  wciuld  stand 

At  the  little  gate,  lowing  to  be  milked  by  my  hand; 

And  the  small  patch  of  garden  at  the  end  of  the  lawn. 

Where  Donal  grew  sweet  flowers  for  his  Colleen  Bawn ; 

But  Donal  and  I  had  to  leave  all  these, 

I  to  live  with  father,  and  he  to  cross  the  seas. 

For  Donal  was  as  proud  as  any  king's  son. 
And  swore  he'd  not  stand  by  and  see  such  wrongs  done. 
But  would  seek  a  fortune  out  in  the  wide,  wide  West, 
Where  the  honest  can  find  labor,  and  the  weary  rest ; 
And  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  why  then  he'd  send  for  me 
To  rest  my  poor  old  head  in  his  home  across  the  sea ; 
And  then  his  young  face  flushed  like  a  June  sky  at  dawn, 
As  he  said  that  he  was  thinking  how  his  Colleen  Bawn 
Could  come  along  to  help  me  to  keep  the  house  straight, 
For  he  knew  how  much  she  loved  him,  and  she'd  promised 
him  to  wait. 

I  think  I  see- him  now,  as  he  stood  one  blessed  day, 
With  his  pale,  smiling  face,  upon  the  Limerick  quay. 
And  I  lying  on  his  breast,  with  his  long,  curly  hair 
Blowing  all  about  my  shoulders,  as  if  to  keep  me  there ; 
And  the  quivering  of  his  lip,  that  he  tried  to  keep  so  proud. 
Not  because  of  his  old  mother,  but  the  idle  curious  crowd ; 
Then  the  hoisting  of  the  anchor,  and  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  the  stopping  of  ray  heart  when  the  wild  Irish  wail 
From  the  mothers  and  the  children,  aud  the  kinsfolk  on 

the  quay, 
Told  me  plainer  than  all  words  that  my  darling  was  away. 

Ten  years  went  dragging  by,  and  I  heard  but  now  and  then — 
For  my  Donal,  though  a  brave  boy,  was  no  scholar  with  the 

pen; 
But  he  sent  me  kindly  words,  and  bade  me  not  despair. 
And  sometimes  sent  me  money,  perhaps  more  than  he 

could  spare ; 
So  I  waited  and  I  prayed,  until  it  came  to  pass 
That  Father  Pat  he  wanted  me,  one  Sunday  after  mass. 
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When  I  went,  a  little  fearsome,  to  the  back  vestry-room, 
Where  his  reverence  sat  a-smiling  like  a  sun-flower  in  the 

gloom ; 
And  then  he  up  and  told  me— -God  bless  him !— that  my 

boy 
Had  sent  to  bring  me  over,  and  I  nearly  died  for  joy. 

All  day  I  was  half-crazed,  as  I  wandered  through  the  honse; 
The  dropping  of  the  sycamore  seeds,  or  the  scramble  of  a 

mouse, 
Thrilled  through  me  like  a  gun-shot ;  I  durst  not  look  behind, 
For  tlie  pale  face  of  my  darling  was  always  in  my  mind. 
The  pale  face  so  sorrowful,  the  eyes  so  large  and  dark. 
And  soft-shining  as  the  deer's  are  in  young  Lord  Masseys 

park; 
And  the  long  chestnut  hair,  blown  loosely  by  the  wind, 
All  this  seemed  at  my  shoulder,  and  I  dared  not  look  behind; 
But  1  said  in  my  own  heart,  it  is  but  the  second  sight 
Of  the  day  when  I  shall  kiss  him,  all  beautiful  and  bright. 

Then  I  made  my  box  ready  to  go  across  the  sea. 

My  boy  had  sent  a  ticket,  so  my  passage  it  was  free ; 

But  all  the  time  I  longed  that  some  little  gift  I  had 

To  take  across  the  ocean  unto  my  own  dear  lad; 

A  pin,  or  a  chain,  or  something  of  the  kind, 

Just  to  'mind  the  poor  boy  of  the  land  he'd  left  behind. 

Bui  I  was  too  poor  to  buy  them,  so  I'd  nothing  left  to  do 

But  to  go  to  the  old  farm,  the  homestead  that  he  knew. 

To  the  handsome  green  hill  where  my  Doual  used  to  play, 

And  cut  a  sod  of  shamrock  for  the  exile  far  away. 

All  through  the  voyage  I  nursed  it,  and  watered  it  each  day, 
And  kept  its  green  leaves  sheltered  from  the  salt  sea  spray. 
And  I'd  bring  it  upon  deck  when  the  sun  was  shining  fair, 
To  watch  its  triple  leaflets  opening  slowly  in  the  air. 
At  first  the  sailors  laughed  at  my  little  sod  of  grass. 
But  when  they  knew  my  object  they  gently  let  me  pass; 
And  the  ladies  in  the  cabin  were  very  kind  to  me; 
They  made  me  tell  the  story  of  my  boy  across  the  sea ; 
So  I  told  them  of  my  Donal,  and  his  fair,  manly  face, 
Till  bare  speaking  of  my  darling  made  a  sunshine  in  the  place. 

We  landed  at  the  Battery,  in  New  York's  big  bay. 
The  sun  was  shining  grandly,  and  the  wharves  looked  gay. 
But  I  could  see  no  sunshine  nor  beauty  in  the  place, 
What  I  only  cared  to  look  on  was  Donal's  handsome  face; 
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But  in  all  the  great  crowd,  and  I  turned  everywhere, 
I  could  not  see  a  sign  of  him,— my  darlina;  was  not  there. 
I  asked  the  men  around  me  to  go  and  fliid  my  son, 
But  they  only  stared  or  laughed,  and  left  rae  one  by  one, 
Till  at  last  an  old  countryman  came  up  to  me  and  said — 
How  could  I  Hve  to  hear  it?— that  my  Donal  was  dead! 

The  Shamrock  sod  is  growing  on  Greenwood's  hillside; 
It  grows  above  the  heart  of  my  darling  and  my  pride ; 
And  on  summer  days  I  sit  by  the  head-stone  all  day, 
With  my  heart  growing  old,  and  ray  head  growing  gray, 
And  I  watch  the  dead  leaves  whirl  from  the  sycamore  trees, 
And  wonder  why  it  is  that  I  can't  die  like  these; 
But  I  think  that  this  same  winter,  and  from  my  heart  I  hope, 
I'll  be  lying  nice  and  quiet  upon  Greenwood's  slope. 
With  my  darling  close  beside  me  underneath  the  trickling 

dew. 
And  the  shamrocks  creeping  pleasantly  above  us  two. 


A  DISTURBANCE  IN  CHURCH. 

They  have  had  more  trouble  at  our  Methodist  meeting- 
house. Last  Sunday  the  preacher  was  just  beginning 
his  sermon,  and  had  uttered  the  words,  "  Brethren,  I  wish 
to  direct  your  attention  this  morning  to  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Saint" — when  a  hen  emerged 
from  the  recess  beneath  the  pulpit.  As  she  had  just  laid 
an  egg,  she  interrupted  the  preacher  to  announce  the 
fact  to  the  congregation;  and  he  stopped  short  as  she 
walked  out  into  the  aisle,  screeching:  " Kuk-kuk-kuk- 
kuk-te-ke !  Kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk-te-ko !" 

The  parson  contemplated  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
concluded  to  go  on ;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
provoke  her  to  rivalry,  and  so  she  put  on  a  pressure  of 
five  or  six  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  made  such  a 
racket  that  the  preacher  stopped  again,  and  said, — 

"  Will  Deacon  Grimes  please  remove  that  disgraceful 
chicken  from  the  meeting-house?" 

The  deacon  rose,  and  proceeded  with  the  task.  He 
first  tried  to  drive  her  toward  the  door;'  but  she  dodged 
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him,  and,  still  clucking  Yigorously,  got  under  the  seat  in 
the  front  pew.  Then  the  deacon  seized  his  umbrella,  and 
'scooped  her  out  into  the  aisle  again,  after  which  he  tried 
to  "shoo"  her  toward  the  door;  but  she  darted  into  a 
pew,  hopped  over  the  partition,  came  down  in  the  oppo- 
site pew,  and  out  into  the  side  aisle,  making  a  noise  like 
a  steam  planing-mill. 

The  deacon  didn't  like  to  climb  over  after  her,  so  he 
went  round,  and  just  as  he  got  into  the  side  aisle  the  hen 
flew  over  into  the  middle  aisle  again.  Then  the  boys  in 
the  gallery  laughed,  and  the  deacon  began  to  grow  red 
in  the  face. 

At  last  Mr.  Biuns  came  out  of  his  pew  to  help,  and  aa 
both  he  and  the  deacon  made  a  dash  at  the  chicken  from 
opposite  directions  she  .flew  up  with  a  wild  cluck  to  the 
gallery,  and  perched  on  the  edge,  while  she  gave  excited 
expression  to  her  views  by  emitting  about  five  hundred 
clucks  a  minute.  The  deacon  flung  a  hymn-book  at  her 
to  scare  her  down  again,  but  he  missed,  and  hit  Billy 
Jones,  a  Sunday-school  scholar,  in  the  eye.  Then  an- 
other boy  in  the  gallery  made  a  dash  at  her,  and  reached 
so  far  over  that  he  tumbled  and  fell  on  Mrs.  Miskey's 
bonnet,  whereupon  she  said  aloud  that  he  was  predes- 
tined for  the  gallows.  The  crash  scared  the  hen,  and 
she  flew  over  and  roosted  on  the  stove-pipe  that  ran  along 
just  under  the  ceiling,  fairly  howling  with  fright.  In 
order  to  bring  her  down,  the  deacon  and  Mr.  Binns  both 
beat  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  with  their  umbrellas, 
and  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  knock  the  pipe  separated  and 
about  forty  feet  of  it  came  down  with  a  crash,  emptying 
a  barrel  or  two  of  soot  over  the  congregation.  There 
were  women  in  that  congregation  who  went  home  looking 
as  if  they  had  been  working  in  a  coal-mine,  and  wishing 
they  could  stab  Deacon  Grimes  without  being  hung  for 
murder.  The  hen  came  down  with  the  stove-pipe;  and 
as  she  flew  by  Mr.  Binns  he  made  a  dash  at  her  with  his 
umbrella,  and  knocked  her  clear  through  a  fifteen-dollar 
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pane  of  glass,  whereupon  slie  landed  in  the  street,  and 
hopped  off  clucking  insanely.     Then  the  preacher  ad- 
journed the  congregation.     They  are  going  to  expel  the  ■ 
owner  of  that  hen  from  the  church  when  they  discover  his 
identity. 


MINE  SCHILDHOOD.— Charles  F.  Adams. 

Der  schiltren  dhey  vas  poet  in  ped, 

All  tucked  cup  for  der  nighdt ; 
I  dakes  mine  pipe  der  mantel  ofiF, 

Und  py  der  fireside  pright 
I  dinks  aboudt  ven  I  vas  young, 

Off  moder,  who  vas  tead, 
Und  how  at  night— like  I  do  Hans — 

She  tucked  me  oup  in  ped. 

I  mindt  me  off  mine  fadder,  too, 

TJjid  how  he  yoost  to  say, 
"  Poor  poy,  you  haf  a  hardt.  oldt  row 

To  hoe,  und  leedle  blay !" 
I  find  me  oudt  dot  id  vas  drue 

Vot  mine  oldt  fader  said, 
Vhile  smoodhing  down  mine  flaxen  hair 

Und  tucking  me  in  ped. 

Der  oldt  folks !    Id  vas  like  a  dhream 

To  shpeak  off  dhem  like  dot ; 
Gretchen  und  I  vas  "  oldt  folks"  now, 

Und  half  two  schiltren  got. 
Ye  lofes  dhem  more  as  nefer  vas, 

Each  leedle  curly  head, 
Und  efry  nighdt  ve  takes  dhem  oup 

Und  tucks  dhem  in  dheir  ped. 
Budt  dhen,  somedimes,  vhen  I  feels  plut>, 

Und  all  dings  lonesome  seem, 
I  vish  I  vas  dot  poy  again, 

Und  dis  vas  all  a  dhream. 
I  vant  to  kiss  mine  moder  vonce, 

Und  vhen  mine  brayer  vas  said, 
To  haf  mine  fader  dake  me  oup 

Und  tuck  me  in  mine  ped. 
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THE  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS— Shekman  D.  Richardson. 

IN  CLEAR  CREEK  CANON. 

Walls  of  granite,  upward  towering, 

Meet  and  arch  the  heavens  o'er ; 
Crag  on  crag,  in  somber  shadow, 

Rise  behind  and  loom  before; 
While  the  moon,  in  car  of  splendor, 

Rolls  along  the  lofty  height. 
Coldly  lighting  up  the  canon 

Through  the  watches  of  the  night. 

Silence  weaves,  with  noiseless  shuttle, 

Warp  and  woof  of  mystic  power, 
Draping  with  its  folds  of  grandeur, 

Lofty  cliff  and  craggy  tower; 
E'en  yon  misty  cloud  of  vapor 

Hangs  suspended  o'er  the  stream, 
And  we  wander  up  the  canon 

As  if  walking  in  a  dream. 

Spirits  of  the  past  are  gliding 

Up  the  way  with  us  to-night, 
We  can  feel  their  presence  near  us. 

See  their  waving  plumes  of  white; 
Painted  warriors,  forest  maidens. 

Aged  chiefs,  and  children  fair, — 
Moving  on  to  meet  the  present 

Creeping  from  its  mountain  lair. 

Hark!  a  i"umble  deep  and  heavy 

"Vibrates  on  the  midnight  air! 
Distant  grumblings,  jarring  whispers. 

Wire  and  rail  'of  iron  bear ; 
Nearer,  deeper,  fainter,  muffled, 

Bursting  out  again,  till  tower 
Answers  cliff  with  mighty  thunders 

i<'rom  the  fast  approaoliing  power. 

Louder!  louder!  how  the  echoes 

Clash  and  crash  amid  the  rifts; 
Rolling  downward  through  the  canon 

Grander  now  the  tempest  drifts! 
See!  around  yon  mighty  bowlder, 

Sweeping  comes  the  dashing  light. 
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Turning  into  glare  of  midday 

Every  murky  shade  of  uightl 
O'er  its  road  of  iron  rocking 

On  it  comes  will)  clan^  and  clash 
From  o'erhanging  cliff  and  tower    ' 

Breaking  with  a  wilder  crash! 
High  its  cloud,  with  lightnings  painted 

Upward  rolls  along  the  face  ' 

Of  tlie  mountain  towering  o'er  it, 

Mountain  trembling  to  its  base'. 
Onward!  onward!  brighter!  brighter! 

Glows  the  red  pulsating  flashy^ 
Onward!  onward!  louder!  louder! 

Now  the  hoofs  of  metal  crash; 
Nearer!  nearer!    Clutch  the  granite 

Farthest  from  its  iron  path! 
Shrink  within  the  rocky  fissure 

From  the  breathings  of  its  wrath! 
Nearer!  nearer!  past  us  flying 

It  has  thundered  down  the  way 
Farther,  fainter,  till  the  echoes 

Mid  the  mountains  cease  to  play; 
AVeave  again,  0  silence,  sadly, 

Warp  and  woof  of  mystic  chain, 
For  a  mighty  living  present 

Eent  thy  temple's  vail  in  twain. 


BEHIND  TIME.— Freeman  Hunt. 

A  railroad  train  was  rushing  along  at  almost  lio'ht- 
ning  speed.  A  curve  was  just  ahead,  and  beyond  it  was 
a  station,  at  which  the  cars  usually  passed  each  other. 
The  conductor  was  late,  so  late  that  the  period  during 
which  the  down  train  was  to  wait  had  nearly  elapsed  ; 
but  he  hoped  yet  to  pass  the  curve  safely.  Suddenly  a 
locomotive  dashed  into  sight  right  ahead.  In  an  instant 
there  was  a  collision.  A  shriek,  a  shock,  and  iifty  souls 
were  in  eternity;  and  all  because  an  engineer  had  been 
behind  time. 

A  great  battle  was  going  on.     Column  after  column 
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had  been  precipitated  for  eight  mortal  hours  on  the  ene- 
my posted  along  the  ridge  of  a  hill.  The  summer  sun 
■was  sinking  to  the  west ;  re-inforcements  for  the  obstinate 
defenders  were  already  in  sight ;  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
the  position  with  one  final  charge,  or  everything  would 
be  lost.  A  powerful  corps  had  been  summoned  from  across 
the  country,  and  if  it  came  up  in  season  all  would  yet  be 
well.  The  great  conqueror,  confident  in  its  arrival,  formed 
his  reserve  into  an  attacking  column,  and  ordered  them 
to  charge  the  enemy.  The  whole  world  knows  the  re- 
sult. Grouchy  failed  to  appear ;  the  imperial  guard  was 
beaten  back ;  Waterloo  was  lost.  Napoleon  died  a  pris- 
oner at  St.  Helena  because  one  of  his  marshals  was  behind 
time. 

A  leading  firm  in  commercial  circles  had  long  strug- 
gled against  bankruptcy.  As  it  had  enormous  assets  in 
California,  it  expected  remittances  by  a  certain  day ;  and, 
if  thesums  promised  arrived,  its  credit,its  honor,  and  its  fut- 
ure prosperity  would  be  preserved.  But  week  after  week 
elapsed  without  bringing  the  gold.  At  last  came  the 
fatal  day  on  which  the  firm  had  bills  maturing  to  enor- 
mous amounts.  The  steamer  was  telegraphed  at  day- 
break; but  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  she  brought 
no  funds,  and  the  house  failed.  The  next  arrival  brought 
nearly  half  a  million  to  the  insolvents,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  they  were  ruined  because  their  agent,  in  remitting, 
had  been  behind  time. 

A  condemned  man  was  led  out  for  execution.  He  had 
taken  human  life,  but  under  circumstances  of  the  great- 
est provocation,  and  public  sympathy  was  active  in  his 
behalf.  Thousands  had  signed  petitions  for  a  reprieve: 
a  favorable  answer  had  been  expected  the  night  before ; 
and,  though  it  had  not  come,  even  the  sheriff  felt  confi- 
dent that  it  would  yet  arrive  in  season.  Thus  the  morn- 
ing passed  without  the  appearance  of  the  messenger.  The 
last  moment  had  come.  The  prisoner  took  his  place  on  the 
drop,  the  cap  was  drawn  over  his  eyes,  the  bolt  was  drawn, 
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and  a  lifeless  body  swung  revolving  in  the  wind.  Just 
at  that  moment  a  horseman  came  into  sight,  galloping 
down  hill,  his  steed  covered  with  foam.  He  carried  a 
packet  in  his  right  hand,  which  he  waved  rapidly  to  the 
crowd.  He  was  the  express  rider  with  the  reprieve.  But 
he  had  come  too  late.  A  comparatively  innocent  man 
had  died  an  ignominious  death,  because  a  watch  had 
been  five  minutes  too  slow,  making  its  bearer  arrive  behind 
time. 

It  is  continually  so  in  life.  The  best-laid  plans,  the 
most  important  affairs,  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  the 
weal  of  nations,  honor,  happiness,  life  itself,  are  daily 
sacrificed  because  somebody  is  "behind  time."  There 
are  men  who  always  fail  in  whatever  they  undertake, 
simply  because  they  are  "  behind  time."  There  are  others 
who  put  ofi"  reformation  year  by  year,  till  death  seizes 
them,  and  they  perish  unrepentant,  because  forever  "  be- 
hind time." 

Five  minutes  in  a  crisis  is  worth  years.  It  is  but  a 
little  period,  yet  it  has  often  saved  a  fortune  or  redeemed 
a  people.  If  there  is  one  virtue  that  should  be  cultivated 
more  than  another  by  him  who  would  succeed  in  life,  it 
is  punctuality ;  if  there  is  one  error  thatshould  be  avoided, 
it  is  being  behind  time. 


DAME  FREDEGONDE.— W.  E.  Aytoun. 

When  folks,  with  headstrong  passion  blind, 
To  play  the  fool  make  up  their  mind, 
They're  sure  to  come,  with  phrases  nice 
And  modest  air,  for  your  advice. 
But,  as  a  truth  unfailing  make  it, 
They  ask,  but  never  mean  to  take  it. 
'Tis  not  advice  they  want,  in  fact, 
But  confirmation  in  their  act. 
Now  mark  what  did,  in  such  a  case, 
A  worthy  priest  who  knew  the  race. 

A  dame  more  buxom,  blithe,  and  free 
Than  Fredegoude  you  scarce  would  see. 
2 
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So  smart  her  dress,  so  trim  her  shape, 

Ne'er  hostess  offered  juice  of  grape, 

Could  for  her  trade  wish  better  sign; 

Her  looks  gave  flavor  to  her  wine. 

And  each  guest  feels  it,  as  he  sips, 

Smack  of  the  ruby  of  her  lips. 

A  smile  for  all,  a  welcome  glad, 

A  jovial  coaxing  way  she  had; 

And— what  was  more  her  fate  than  blame— 

A  nine  months'  widow  was  our  dame. 

But  toil  was  hard,  for  trade  was  good. 

And  gallants  sometimes  will  be  rude. 

'"And  what  nan  a  lone  woman  do? 

The  nights  are  long  and  eerie  too. 

Now,  Guillot  there's  a  likely  man, 

None  better  draws  or  taps  a  can ; 

He's  just  the  man,  I  think,  to  suit. 

If  I  could  bring  ray  courage  to't." 

With  thoughts  like  these  her  mind  is  crossed! 

The  dame,  they  say,  who  doubts,  is  lost. 

"  But  then  the  risk  ?    I'll  beg  a  slice 

Of  Father  Eaulin's  good  advice." 

Pranked  in  her  best,  with  looks  demure. 
She  seeks  the  priest ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
Asks  if  he  thinks  she  ought  to  wed: 
"  With  such  a  business  on  my  head, 
I'm  worried  off  my  legs  with  care. 
And  need  some  help  to  keep  things  square. 
I've  thought  of  Guillot,  truth  to  tell  I 
He's  steady,  knows  his  business  well. 
What  do  you  think?"     When  thus  he  met  her: 
"Oh,  take  him,  dear,  you  can't  do  better!" 
"  But  then  the  danger,  my  good  pastor, 
If  of  the  man  I  make  the  master. 
There  is  no  trusting  to  these  men." 
"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  don't  have  him  then!" 
"  But  help  I  must  have,  there's  the  curse, 
I  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse," 
"  Why,  take  him  then  I"    "  But  if  he  should 
Turn  out  a  thankless  ne'er -do  good, — 
In  drink  and  riot  waste  my  all. 
And  rout  me  out  of  house  and  hall?" 
"  Don't  have  him,  then !    But  I've  a  plan 
To  clear  your  doubts,  if  any  can. 
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The  bells  a  peal  are  ringing,— hark ! 
Go  straight,  and  what  they  tell  you,  mark. 
If  they  say  '  Yes !'  wed,  and  be  blest, 
If  No,'  why,— do  as  you  thhik  best." 

The  bells  rung  out  a  triple  bob : 
Oh,  how  our  widow's  heart  did  throb! 
And  thus  she  heard  their  burden  go, 
"  Marry,  mar-marry,  mar-Guillot !" 
Bells  were  not  then  left  to  hang  idle  : 
A  week,— and  they  rang  for  her  bridal. 
But,  woe  the  while,  they  might  as  well 
Have  rung  the  poor  dame's  parting  knell. 
The  rosy  dimples  left  her  cheek. 
She  lost  her  beauty  plump  and  sleelr; 
For  Guillot  oftener  kicked  than  kissej, 
And  backed  his  orders  with  his  fist. 
Proving  by  deeds,  as  well  as  words, 
That  servants  make  the  worst  of  lords. 

She  seeks  the  priest,  her  ire  to  wreak, 
And  speaks  as  angry  women  speak. 
With  tiger  looks,  and  bosom  swelling. 
Cursing  the  hour  she  took  his  telling. 
To  all,  his  calm  reply  was  this, — 
"  I  fear  you've  read  the  bells  amiss. 
If  they  have  led  you  wrong  iu  aught, 
Your  wish,  not  they,  inspired  the  thought. 
Just  go,  and  mark  well  what  they  say." 

Off  trudged  the  dame  upon  her  way,' 
And  sure  enough  the  chimes  went  so, — 
"  Don't  have  that  knave,  that  knave  Guillot  I" 
"  Too  true,"  she  cried,  "  there's  not  a  doubt : 
What  could  my  ears  have  been  about!" 
She  had  forgot  that  as  fools  think, 
The  bell  is  ever  sure  to  clink. 


DINNA  CHIDE  THE  MITIIER.— M.  E.  Sangster. 

Ah !  dinna  chide  the  mither ! 

Ye  may  not  hae  her  lang  ; 
Her  voice,  abune  your  baby  rest, 

Sae  saftly  crooned  the  sang ; 
She  thocht  ye  ne'er  a  burden, 

Sh3  greeted  ye  wi'  joy, 
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An'  heart  an'  hand  in  carin'  ye 
Fonn'  still  their  dear  emiiloy. 

Her  han'  has  lost  its  cunnin', 

It's  tremblin'  now  and  slow, 
But  her  heart  is  leal  an'  lovin', 

As  it  was  lang  ago! 
An'  though  her  strength  may  wither 

An'  faint  her  pulses  beat, 
Nane  will  be  like  the  mither, 

Sae  steadfast,  true,  an'  sweet  I 

Ye  inaun  revere  the  mither, 

Feeble  an'  auld  an'  gray ; 
The  shinin'  ones  are  helpin'  her 

Adoon  her  evenin'  way ! 
Her  bairns  wha  wait  her  yonder, 

Her  gude  mon  gone  before  ; 
She  wearies — can  ye  wonder!— 

To  win  to  that  braw  shore  I 

Ah!  dinna  chide  the  mithev! 

O  lip,  be  slow  to  say 
A  word  to  vex  the  gentle  heart 

Wha  watched  your  childhood's  day; 
Ay,  rin  to  heed  tlie  tender  voice 

Wha  crooned  the  cradle  sang, 
An'  dinna  chide  the  mither,  siu' 

Ye  may  na  hae  her  lang! 


THE  BIG  SHOE— Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

"  There  was  an  old  woman 

Who  lived  in  a  shoe ; 
She  had  so  many  children 

She  didn't  know  what  to  do: 
To  some  she  gave  hroth, 

And  to  some  she  gave  hread, 
[And  some  she  whipped  soundly. 

And  sent  them  to  bed." 

Do  you  find  out  the  likeness? 

A  portly  old  Dame, — 
The  mother  of  millions, — 

Britannia  by  name: 
And— howe'er  it  may  strike  you 

In  reading  the  song — 
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Not  stinted  in  space 

For  bestowing  tlie  throng; 
Since  the  sun  can  hiniself 

Hardly  manage  to  go, 
In  a  day  and  a  night, 

From  the  heel  to  the  toe. 

On  the  arch  of  the  instep 

She  builds  np  her  throne, 
And,  with  seas  rolling  under, 

She  sits  there  alone ; 
With  her  heel  at  the  foot 

Of  the  Himmaleha  planted, 
And  her  toe  in  the  icebergs, 

Unchilled  and  undaunted. 

Yet  though  justly  of  all 

Her  fine  family  proud, 
'Tis  no  light  undertaking 

To  rule  such  a  crowd ; 
Not  to  mention  the  trouble 

Of  seeing  them  fed, 
And  dispensing  with  justice 

The  broth  and  the  bread. 
Some  will  seize  upon  one, 

Some  are  left  with  the  other. 
And  so  the  whole  household 

Gets  into  a  pother. 

But  the  rigid  old  Dame 

Has  a  summary  way 
Of  her  own,  when  she  finds 

There  is  mischief  to  pay. 
She  just  takes  up  the  rod. 

As  she  lays  down  the  spoon. 
And  makes  their  rebellious  backs 

Tingle  right  soon : 
Then  she  bids  them,  while  yet 

The  sore  smarting  they  feel, 
To  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep, 

Under  her  heel ! 

Only  once  was  she  posed, — 

When  the  little  boy  Sam, 
Who  had  always  before 

Been  as  meek  as  a  lamb, 
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Refused  to  take  tea. 
As  his  mother  had  bid, 

And  returned  saucy  answers, 
Because  he  was  chid. 

Not  content  even  then, 

He  cut  loose  from  the  throng 
And  set  about  making 

A  shoe  of  his  own ; 
Which  succeeded  so  well, 

And  was  filled  up  so  fast, 
That  the  world,  in  amazement, 

Confessed  at  the  last — 
Looking  on  at  the  work 

With  a  gasp  and  a  stare — 
That  'twas  hard  to  tell  wliich 

Would  be  best  of  the  pair. 

Side  by  side  they  are  standing 

Together  to-day; 
Side  by  side  may  they  keep 

Their  strong  foothold  for  aye: 
And  beneath  the  broad  sea. 

Whose  bhie  depths  intervene, 
May  the  finishing  string 

Lie  unbroken  between ! 


THE  LUCKY  HORSESHOE.— Jamiss  T.  Fields. 

A  farmer  traveling  with  his  load 
Picked  up  a  horseshoe  in  the  road, 
And  nailed  it  fast  to  his  barn  door, 
That  luck  might  down  upon  him  pour, 
That  every  blessing  known  in  life 
Might  crown  his  homestead  and  his  wi^ 
And  never  any  kind  of  harm 
Descend  upon  his  growing  farm. 

But  dire  ill-fortune  soon  began 
To  visit  the  astounded  man. 
His  hens  declined  to  lay  their  eggs; 
His  bacon  tumbled  from  the  pegs; 
And  rats  devoured  the  fallen  legs; 
His  corn,  that  never  failed  before, 
Mildewed  and  rotted  on  the  floor; 
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His  grass  refused  to  end  in  hay ; 

His  cattle  died,  or  went  astray; 

III  short,  all  moved  the  crooked  way. 

Next  Spring  a  great  drought  baked  the  sod, 

And  roasted  every  pea  in  pod; 

The  beans  declared  they  could  not  grow 

So  long  as  Nature  acted  so; 

Redundant  insects  reared  their  brood 

To  starve  for  lack  of  juicy  food; 

The  staves  from  barrel  sides  went  oflf 

As  if  the}'  had  the  hoopincr-TOugh, 

And  nothing  of  the  useful  kind 

To  hold  together  felt  inclined: 

In  short,  it  was  no  use  to  try 

While  all  the  land  was  in  a  fry. 

One  morn,  demoralized  with  grief. 
The  farmer  clamored  for  relief; 
And  prayed  right  hard  to  understand 
What  witchcraft  now  possessed  his  laud; 
Why  ho''se  and  farm  in  misery  grew 
Since  rie  nailed  up  that  "lucky"  shoe. 

Wliile  thus  dismayed  o'er  matters  wrong 
An  old  man  chanced  to  trudge  along, 
To  whom  he  told  with  wormwood  tears, 
How^  hisaflFairs  were  in  arrears. 
And  what  a  desperate  state  of  things 
A  picked-up  horseshoe  sometimes  brings. 

The  stranger  asked  to  see  the  shoe. 
The  farmer  brought  it  into  view ; 
But  when  the  old  man  raised  his  head. 
He  laughed  outright,  and  quickly  said 
"No  wonder  skies  upon  you  frown — 
You've  nailed  the  horseshoe  upside  down; 
Just  turn  it  round,  and  soon  you'll  see 
How  you  and  Fortune  will  agree." 

The  farmer  turned  the  horseshoe  round, 
And  showers  began  to  swell  the  groimd ; 
The  sunshine  laughed  among  his  grain. 
And  heaps  on  heaps  piled  up  the  wain; 
The  loft  his  hay  could  barely  hold. 
His  cattle  did  as  they  were  told ; 
His  fruit  trees  needed  sturdy  props 

61. 
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To  hold  the  gathering  apple  crops; 
His  turnip  and  potato  fields 
Astonished  all  men  by  their  yields; 
Follcs  never  saw  such  ears  of  corn 
As  in  his  smiling  hills  were  born ; 
His  neighbors  marveled  more  and  more 
To  see  the  increase  in  his  store. 
And  now  the  merry  fanner  sings 
"There  are  two  ways  of  doing  things; 
And  when  for  good  luck  yon  would  pray, 
Kail  up  your  horseshoe  the  right  way." 

— Harper's  Magazine. 


SHE  WANTED  TO  LEARN  ELOCUTION. 

A  certain  professor  of  elocution  was  announced  to 
give  an  entertainment  in  a  rural  town,  and  having  been 
delayed,  did  not  arrive  at  the  hall  until  it  was  nearly 
time  to  commence.  He  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  was 
pacing  to  and  fro  in  his  dressing-room,  collecting  his 
thoughts  previous  to  going  before  his  audience,  when  there 
came  a  loud  knock  upon  the  door,  and  a  middle-aged 
woman  entered,  leading  by  the  hand  a  rosy-cheeked,  bux- 
om girl,  apparently  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

"  Be  you  Professor  Blish  ?"  asked  the  woman  abruptly. 

The  professor  bowed, 

"Be  you  the  feller  what's  goin'  to  speak  pieces  this 
evenin'?" 

The  Professor  politely  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"She!  You  don't  say  so  now!"  she  replied.  "Well, 
now,  you  don't  look  much  as  if  you  could  beat  the  school- 
master down  to  our  deestriek.  Why  don't  you  raise  a 
mackintosh  an'  whiskers?  I  tell  ye  them  goes  a  good 
ways  towards  makin'  a  chap  look  as  if  he  knowed  sum- 
thin'.  My  darter,  Meely,  here,  wants  ter  lam  ter  speak 
pieces  like  them  ere  play  acter  folks.  I  tell  her  that  she 
can  hold  her  own  with  any  on  'em  now,  but  she  wants  ter 
go  ahead  on  'em  all.  Ye  see  gals  will  be  gals,  an'  about 
all  on  'em  m  our  deestriek  have  sot  their  caps  for  the 
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schoolmaster.  He's  Deacon  Crabtree's  nephy  that  lives 
over  ter  Plymouth.  My  Meely,  here,  has  got  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  of  'em,  as  the  master  boards  to  our  house. 
Meely  has  spoke  pieces  lots  o'  times  in  school,  but  she 
wants  ter  get  so  she  can  jest  take  the  rag  offn  all  the 
rest  on  'em." 

"The  Professor,  being  something  of  a  wag,  could  not 
resist  the  inclination  to  have  a  little  fun  at  the  good 
woman's  expense,  and  in  reply  to  her  long  tirade  he  put 
on  his  inimitable  Dutch  face  and  said — 

"  Off  a  rollui'  shtone  vas  der  root  of  all  efil,  and  a  set- 
tin'  hens  vould  catch  der  early  vorm  by  chance  der  usual 
vay,  alzo  der  early  bird  vould  not  got  fat  on  moss  ofer  he 
don't  had  vorms,  ain't  it  ?" 

The  woman  gazed  at  him  in  open-mouthed  wonder, 
while  Meely  edged  towards  the  door. 

"My!"  exclaimed  the  mother.  "I  didn't  know  you 
was  an  outlandisher,  but  you  haia't  got  them  sayings 
right.  Mister — " 

"  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended !"  quoted 
the  Professor  tragically  from  Hamlet.  "  Go !  go !  You 
question  with  a  wicked  tongue.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so ! 
You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife  1  And — 
would  it  were  not  so ! — you  are  my  mother !  Come,  come, 
and  sit  you  down!  You  shall  not  budge!  You  go  not 
till  I  set  you  up  a  glass  where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part 
of  you.  Do  not  look  upon  me,  lest  with  this  piteous  ac- 
tion you  convert  my  stern  effects.  Then  what  I  have  to 
do  will  want  true  color,— tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 
Good-night — and  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  blessed,  I'll 
blessing  beg  of  you." 

"My!  what  a  feller  he  is  to  run  on!  He  acts  most  as 
if  he  was  crazy,  Meely,"  said  the  now  awe-struck  woman, 
gazing  upon  the  stern  features  of  the  Professor.  "  You 
are  mistaken,  mister,  I  hain't  married  to  a  second  hus- 
band ■  'twas  my  sister  Samantha,  that  married  her  hus- 
band's brother,  and  that  was  Erastus  Cornwall.  She 
married  Jabe  for  her  first  husband, — Jabe  Cornwall,  an' 

2* 
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he  run  off  an'  left  her.  Somebody  found  out  that  I  was 
a  comin'  ter  see  ye,  an'  they've  tried  ter  set  ye  agin  me; 
I  see  how  'tis,  blast  their  picturs.  Meely,  you  shall  learn 
ter  speak  pieces  now  if  it  costs  me  a  dollar." 

Suddenly  the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  elocutionist 
changed,  and  he  became  the  veritable  Yankee,  self-suffi- 
cient and  ready  for  an  argument,  as  he  repeated  from 
Darius  Green  and  his  flying-machine : 

"  Does  the  little  chatterin',  sassy  wren,  no  bigger'n  my 
thumb,  know  more'n  men?  Jest  show  me  that  or  prove't 
a  bat's  got  more  brains  'n's  in  my  hat  'n  I'll  back  deown 
'n  not  tell  then—" 

"Massy!"  exclaimed  the  woman.  "What  does  the 
man  mean?" 

"He  calls  me  a  sassy  wren,"  whined  Meely. 

"Look  a-here,  mister!"  cried  the  mother,  angry  at  the 
idea  that  her  daughter  had  been  insulted,  "I'll  go  right 
home  and  tell  my  husband  jes'  how  you've  treated  me. 
I  guess  you'll  find  out  who  you're  a  talkin'  to.  My  hus- 
band is  one  of  the  select  men  an'  he's  school  agent  in 
our  deestrick;  he's — " 

"Mon  Dieu,  madame!"  interrupted  the  Professor  with 
a  perfect  French  accent  and  manner  "he  been  dead  tree 
tousand  year!  See,  ze  lettaire  writing  by  Christopher 
Columbo ;  write  eet  himself,  —bees  own  handwriting  all  by 
heemself  Oh !  Santa  Maria,  zees  ees  ze  bust,  an'  zees 
ees  ze  pedestal !" 

"  My  dear  man,"  said  the  woman,  sympathizingly,  "  I'm 
sorry  for  ye.  I  see  now  what  you  mean;  you  ain't  right 
in  your  head.  You've  been  on  a  bust  an  feel  as  if  you'd 
been  dead  three  thousand  years.  I've  heard  my  hus- 
band say  that  he  felt  so  once  after  he  went  to  a  raisin', 
an'  took  a  little  too  much  rum  an'  merlassea.  You  jist 
take  a  smart  dose  of  lobelia  tea  an'  it'll  make  ye  as  bright 
as  a  new  pin.  I  see  now  that  yer  a  Frenchman,  but  I 
don't  know  but  yer  jest  as  good  as  a  Yankee ;  and  French 
teachers  is  the  best,  they  say.  I  want  my  darter, — she's 
smart,  if  I  do  say  it, — I  want  her  ter  be  able  ter  read  with 
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the  best  on  'em.     She  kin  beat  the  Joneses  now,  an — " 

"Thim  Hoolihan  b'ys  is  all  readers!"  interrupted  the 
elocutionist,  drawing  his  features  into  a  perfect  picture  of 
a  Hibernian's  countenance  and  assuming  an  Irish  dialect. 
"  Thim  Hoolihan  b'ys  is  all  readers,  but  Teddy  jist  skins 
'em  all  alive!  Wid  their  pennies  an'  paynuts  an'  marbles 
ivery  wan  iv  his  pockets  he'll  fill  be  the  twhist  av  his 
■wrist !  An'  sich  tactics  as  Teddy  knows  well  to  conthrive. 
They'd  gladly  thrade  off  their  book  larnm'  for  Teddy's 
superior  skill !" 

"Why  bless  me,  he's  an  Irishman  an'  crazy  at  that! 
Meely,  les  git  right  out  of  here." 

"Uiid  zo  dot  schoolmoester  did  kick  dot  lambs  kvick  owet, 
But  stiU  dot  lambs  did  loaf  round  on  der  outsides 
Uud  did  shoo  der  flies  mit  his  tail  off  jiatieritly  aboud, 
Until  Mary  did  come  alzo  from  dot  schoolhouse  owet," 
■went  on  the  Professor. 
"You  are  mistaken,  mother,"  said  Meely;  "he's  a  Dutch 

gentleman 1  don't  like  Dutch  folks." 

"  What  though  an  homely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hoddin  gray  and  a'  that, 
Gi&  fools  their  silks  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  mar.'s  a  man  for  a'  that  i" 
was  the  response  in  perfect  Scotch  dialect. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  suppose  you're  just  as  much  a  man  as  of 
you  -was  an  American.  I  believe  in  everybody's  havin' 
their  rights,"  replied  the  ■woman  apologetically. 

"I'll  have  my  bondf"  shouted  the  Professar,  assuming 
the  fierce,  vindictive,  sinister  expression  of  countenance 
attributed  to  Shylock.  "I  will  not  hear  thee  speak!  I 
will  have  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no  more!" 

"  I  haven't  got  no  bond  that  belongs  to  you,"  returned 
the  woman,  beginning  to  grow  angry, "  and  as  for  speakin', 
I'll  say  what  I  please !  There  ain't  no  man  on  this  A- 
merican  Continent  goui'  ter  tell  me  ter  shet  up,  'thout  I 
sass  him  back.  You're  a  crazy,  outlandish  fool,  an'  I 
don't  want  my  darter  to  larn  none  o'  sich  doings.  I  hon- 
estly believe  you're  drunk!" 

"That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  m© 
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bold!"  quoted  the  elocutionist  from  Macbeth.  "What 
hath  quenched  them  hath  given  me  fire : — I  laid  theit 
daggers  ready;  he  could  not  miss  them!  Had  he  not 
resembled  my  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't.  This  is 
a  sorry  sight!  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no 
more.  Macbeth  does  murder  sleep.  Whence  is  that 
knocking?  What  hands  are  here !  Ha!  they  pluck  out 
mine  eyes!  Hark!  more  knocking !  Get  on  your  uight 
gown,  lest  occasion  call  us,  and  show  us  to  be  watchers. 
Hence!  horrible  shadow,  unreal  mockery,  hence!" 

This  was  said  with  all  the  fire  and  fervor  which  the 
sjoeaker  could  command,  and  seemed  to  enthrall  for  the 
moment  the  angry  disappointed  woman  who  fancied  her- 
self a  butt  for  the  ridicule  of  a  lunatic. 

"Poor  man,"  she  said  pityingly,  "how  bad  his  folks 
must  feel.  I  wonder  they  let  him  go  round  so  alone. 
Come,  Meely,  I  guess  we'll  take  his  advice  an'  go  home 
an' get  on  our  night-gowns;  but  I'm  sure  I  sha'n't  sleep 
a  wink  this  blessed  night.  Good-bye,  mister.  If  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  you  I  should  shave  ycr  head  an'  put 
on  a  blister;  blisters  are  powerful  good  ia  such  cases." 

She  went  out  leading  her  daughter  by  the  hand,  and 
closed  the  door  softly  behind  her.  She  did  not  go  straight 
home  however,  as  she  had  proposed,  but  stopped  to  the 
entertainment,  and  as  she  presented  a  piece  of  cinnamon 
bark  to  Mrs.  Jones,  who  sat  in  the  seat  before  her,  she 
took  occasion  to  inform  her  that  they'd  got  "a  feller  to 
speak  pieces  this  eveniu'  that  belongs  to  every  nation 
vmder  the  sun,  an'  is.  crazy  besides." 


KITTY  NEIL.— J.  P.  Waller. 

"Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Neil  I  rise  up  from  your  wheel, 
Your  neat  little  foot  will  be  weary  from  spinning; 

Come,  trip  down  with  me  to  the  sycamore-tree ; 
Half  the  parish  is  there,  and  the  dance  is  beginning. 

The  sun  is  gone  down;  but  the  full  harvest  moon 
Shines  sweetly  and  cool  on  the  dew  whitened  valley; 
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While  all  the  air  rings  with  the  soft,  loving  things 
Each  little  bird  siiigs  in  the  greea  shaded  alley." 

With  a  blush  and  a  smile,  Kitty  rose  up  the  while, 

Her  eye  in  the  glass,  as  she  bound  her  hair,  glancing; 
'Xis  hard  to  refuse  when  a  young  lover  sues, 

So  she  couldn't  but  choose  to-r-go  off  to  the  dancing. 
And  now  on  the  green  the  glad  groups  are  seen, 

Each  gay-hearted  lad  with  the  lass  of  his  choosing; 
And  Pat,  without  fail,  leads  out  sweet  Kitty  Neil, 

Somehow,  when  he  asked,  she  ne'er  thought  of  refusing. 

Now  Felix  Magee  puts  his  pipes  to  his  knee, 

And,  with  flourish  so  free,  sets  each  couple  in  motion; 
With  a  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  lads  patter  the  ground. 

The  maids  move  around  just  like  swans  on  the  ocean. 
Cheeks  bright  as  the  rose, — feet  light  as  the  doe's. 

Now  coyly  retiring,  now  boldly  advancitig; 
Search  the  world  all  around  from  the  sky  to  the  ground, 

No  such  sight  can  be  found  as  an  Irish  lass  dancing! 

Sweet  Kate !  who  could  view  your  bright  eyes  of  deep  blue, 

Beaming  humidly  through  their  dark  lashes  so  mildly. 
Your  fair-turned  arm,  heaving  breast,  rounded  form, 

Nor  feel  his  heart  warm,  and  his  pulses  throb  wildly  7 
Poor  Pat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gazes,  depart, 

Subdued  by  the  smart  of  such  painful  yet  sweet  love; 
The  sight  leaves  his  eye  as  he  cries  with  a  pigh, 

"  Dunce  light,  for  my  heart  it  lies  under  your  feet,  lovsl" 


FATE.— Bekt  Hakte. 


"  The  sky  is  clouded,  the  rocks  are  bare. 
The  spray  of  the  tempest  is  white  in  air. 
The  winds  are  out  with  the  waves  at  play. 
And  I  shall  not  tempt  the  sea  to-day. 

"The  trail  is  narrow,  the  wood  is  dim, 
The  panther  clings  to  the  arching  limb. 
And  the  lion's  whelps  are  abroad  at  play. 
And  I  shall  not  join  in  the  chase  to-day." 

But  the  ship  sailed  safely  over  the  sea, 
And  the  hunters  came  from  the  chase  in  glee, 
And  the  town  that  was  builded  upon  a  rock 
Was  swallowed  up  in  tlie  earthquake  shock. 
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EUM'S  DEVASTATION  AND  DESTINY. 
Hon.  William  Sullivan. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  society  for  the  siippression 
of  intemperance,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1832,  Hon  William  Sullivan,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society,'  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  distilling  wine  from  brandy,  showing  that  it  was  made  some  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  by  an  alchemist  who  was  in  search  of  tlie  means  of  acquiring"  in- 
exhaustible riches  and  perpetual  youth."  After  having  spoken  of  the  origin  of 
alcohol  the  speaker  Imagines  it  to  bo  "the  office  of  history  to  annoance  the 
future,  instead  of  recording  the  past,"  and  assuming  to  stand  beside  the  man  who 
made  the  discovery,  delivered  the  following  eloquent  address  detailing  the  mel- 
ancholy consequences  of  this  discovery  and  forecasting  the  blessings  which  shall 
result  from  the  final  overthrow  of  the  rum  fiend. 

In  your  researches  after  that  -which  you  should,  at  once, 
have  known  to  be  impossible,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  you 
have  opened  a  fountain  of  misery  which  shall  flow  for 
ages.  You  have  not  contented  yourself  with  pressing  out 
the  juices  of  the  fruits  bestowed  upon  you,  and  convert- 
ing these  into  strong  drink  which  you  needed  not, — ^but 
you  have  taken  this  strong  drink,  and  the  harvest,  which 
was  given  to  you  for  food,  and  have  drawn  from  these  a 
liquid  which  is  not  food  and  which  will  not  nourish  nor 
sustain  your  earthly  frame.  This  liquid  shall  be  a  curse 
upon  you  and^  your  descendants.  It  shall  be  known 
wherever  the  arts  of  civilization  are  known.  You  shall 
call  it  the  elixir  of  life.  You  shall  believe  it  to  be  nutritious 
to  the  Iwdy  and  gladdening  to  the  soul.  The  love  of  it 
shall  grow  with  the  use  of  it.  It  shall  soothe  the  solitary 
hour  and  cheer  the  festive  board.  It  shall  charm  away 
your  griefs,  and  be  the  cause  of  your  rejoicings.  It  shall 
be  the  inducement  to  communion  and  the  bond  of  friend- 
ship. It  shall  be  prized  alike  by  the  high  and  the  low.  It 
shall  be  the  joy  of  princes  as  well  as  of  the  meanest  of 
mortals.  It  shall  be  the  stimulant  to  laborious  toil,  and 
the  reward  for  labor  done.  It  shall  be  bought  and  sold, 
and  make  the  dealer  therein  rich.  It  shall  yield  abundant 
revenues  to  sovereignty.  Hospitality  shall  be  dishonored 
in  not  offering  it  to  the  guest,  and  the  guest  shall  be  dis- 
graced in  not  receiving  it  at  the  hand  of  his  host. 
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EUT it  shall  visit  your  limbs  with  palsy ;  it  shall 

extinguish  the  pride  of  man;  it  shall  make  the  husbiind 
hateful  to  the  wife,  and  the  wife  loathsome  to  the  husband ; 
it  shall  annihilate  the  love  of  offspring;  it  shall  make 
members  of  society  a  shame  and  a  reproach  to  each  other, 
and  to  all  among  whom  they  dwell.     It  shall  steal  from 
the  virtuous  and  the  honorable  their  good  name,  and  shall 
make  the  strong  and  the  vigorous  to  totter  along  the 
streets  of  cities.     It  shall  pervert  the  law  of  habit,  de- 
signed to  strengthen  you  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  bind 
you  in  its  iron  chain.     It  shall  disgrace  the  judge  upon 
the  bench,  the  minister  in  the  sacred  desk,  and  the  senator 
in  his  exalted  seat.     It  shall  make  your  food  tasteless, 
your  mouth  to  burn  as  with  a  fever,  and  your  stomach 
to  tremble  as  with  disease.     It  shall  cause  the  besotted 
mother  to  overlay  her  newborn,  unconscious  thai  it  dies 
beneath  the  pressure  of  her  weight;  the  natural  cra- 
vings of  the  infant  shall  make  it  strive  to  awaken  her 
who  has  passed,  unheeded,  to  her  last  long  sleep.     The 
son  shall  hide  his  face  that  he  may  not  behold  his  father's 
depravity ;  and  the  father  shall  see  the  object  of  his  fondest 
hopes  turn  to  a  foul  and  bloated  carcass,  that  hurries  to 
the  grave.     It  shall  turn  the  children  of  men  into  raving 
maniacs;  and  the  broken  ties  of  blood  and  aflection  shall 
find  no  relief  but  in  the  friendly  coming  of  Death.     As 
the  seed  which  man  commits  to  the  earth  comes  forth  in 
that  which  he  converts  into  spirit,  so  shall  this  product 
of  his  own  invention  be  as  seed  in  his  own  heart,  to  bring 
forth  violence,  rapine,  and  murder.     It  shall  cause  man 
to  shut  up  his  fellow-man  in  the  solitude  of  the  grated 
cell.     The  prisoner  shall  turn  pale  and  tremble^  in  his 
loneliness,  at  the  presence  of  his  own  thoughts ;  he  shall 
come  forth  to  die,  in  cold  blood,  by  the  hand  of  his  fel- 
low with  the  spectacle  of  religious  homage  on  a  scaffold, 
and  amid  the  gaze  of  curious  thousands.     Poverty  shall 
be  made  squalid  and  odious,  even  so  that  Charity  shall 
turn  away  her  face  in  disgust.     It  shall  attract  the  pes- 
6l* 
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tilence  that  walks,  even  at  noon-day,  in  darkness,  to  the 
very  vitals  of  the  drunkard,  as  carrion  invites  the  far- 
sighted  bird  of  prey.  The  consumer  of  spirit  shall  be 
found  dead  in  the  highway,  with  the  exhausted  vessel  by 
his  side.  Yea,  the  drunkard  shall  kindle  a  fire  in  his 
own  bosom  which  shall  not  depart  from  him  till  he  is 
turned  to  ashes.  The  dropsical  drunkard  shall'die  in  his 
delirium,  and  the  fluid  which  has  gathered  in  his  brain 
shall  smell  like  spirit,  and  like  spirit  shall  bum.  A  feeble 
frame,  an  imbecile  mind,  torturing  pain  and  incurable  mad- 
ness shall  beof  the  inheritance  which  drunkards  bequeath, 
to  run  with  their  blood  to  innocent  descendants. 

The  wise  men,  who  assemble  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
shall  be  blind  to  this  ruin,  desolation,  and  misery.  Nay, 
they  shall  license  the  sale  of  this  poison,  and  shall  require 
of  dignified  magistrates  to  certify  how  much  thereof  shall 
be  sold  for  the  "  Public  Good." 

This  minister  of  woe  and  wretchedness  shall  roam  over 
the  earth  at  pleasure.  It  shall  be  found  in  every  country 
of  the  Christian ;  it  shall  go  into  every  city,  into  every 
village,  and  into  every  house.  But  it  shall  not  visit  the 
country  of  the  heathen,  nor  spread  woe  and  wretchedness 
among  them,  but  by  the  hands  of  Christians. 

The  light  of  reason  shall  at  length  break  upon  the 
benighted  and  afflicted  world.  The  truth  shall  be  told. 
It  shall  be  believed.  The  causes  of  calamity  shall  be 
unveiled.  The  friends  of  the  human  race  shall  speak 
and  be  respected.  Rational  man  shall  be  :\shamed  of  his 
follies  and  his  crimes,  and  humbled  to  the  dust  that  he 
was  so  long  ignorant  of  their  origin.  Governments  shall 
be  ashamed  that  they  so  long  tolerated  and  sustained  the 
most  costly  and  cruel  foe  that  man  has  ever  encountered. 
Avarice  itself  shall  be  conscience-stricken  and  penitent. 
It  shall  remain  where  nature  placed  it  for  use ;  and  it 
shall  be  odious  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth  to 
convert  the  fruits  of  the  soil  into  poison. 
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JE  SmS  AMERICAIN* 

He  got  to  Paris  late  at  night, 

So  tired  lie  couldn't  stand, 
He'd  three  valises  by  his  side, 

A  guide  book  in  his  hand. 
He  singled  out  a  hackman  from 

The  crowd.    Said  he,  "  My  man, 
Just  drive  me  to  the  best  hotel, 

Jt  suis  Americain." 

The  Jehu  drove  him  to  the  Grand 

By  course  circuitous. 
And  charged  a  price  which  was — well,  by 

No  means  gratuitous. 
The  stranger  paid;  then  registered. 

And  to  the  clerk  began : 
"  I  want  the  best  room  in  the  house, — 

Je  sais  Americain." 

They  showed  him  up  to  twenty-blank, 

Upon  the  parlor  floor; 
Two  candles  on  the  mantlepiece, 

A  gilt  plate  on  the  floor; 
But,  ere  he  slept,  he  mused,  and  thus 

His  lucubrations  ran  : 
"To-morrow  I'll  make  Paris  howl,— 

Je  suis  Americain." 

Next  day  he  to  the  summit  of 

The  Arc  de  Triomphe  hied. 
"Veil,  vat  you  zink  of  zis?"  inquired 

A  Frenchman  at  his  side. 
"This?    This  is  nothing,"  answered  he; 

"  Deny  it  if  you  can  ; 
You  ought  to  see  our  Brooklyn  bridge,— 

Je  mis  Americain." 

Into  a  gilded  restaurant 
He  chanced  to  drop  one  day; 

The  waiters'  jargon  fairly  drove 
His  appetite  away. 

"  Confound  your  disheB,  cooked,"  said  he, 
"  On  the  Parisian  plan ! 


'^I  uiu  an  Ajuencan. 
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I  want  a  plate  of  pork  and  beans, — 

Je  suis  Americain." 
Where'er  he  went,  whate'er  he  did, 

'Twas  always  just  the  same; 
He  couldn't,  it  appeared,  forget 

The  country  whence  he  came; 
And  when,  once  more  at  home,  his  eyes 

Familiar  scenes  did  scan, 
He  doffed  his  hat,  and  cried,  "  Thank  God, 

Je  suis  Americain." 


TICKET  O'  LEA.VE.— Geoegk  E.  Sims. 

Who's  getting  married  this  morning,— some  o'  the  big  folk? 

No! 
Leastways  not  as  you'd  call  such  as  nowadays  big  folks  go. 
It's  only  a  common  wedding, — old  Bradley's  daughter  Eve 
Is  a-saying  "  I  will"  in  yonder,  and  the  bridegroom's  "  Ticket 

o'  Leave." 

You  thought  'twas  a  big  folks'  wedding,  because  o'  the  crowd 

may  be. 
Well,  it's  one  as  the  whole  o'  the  village  has  come  to  the 

church  to  see. 
You  needn't  say  you're  a  stranger ;  if  you  wasn't  you'd  know 

their  tale. 
For  to  fliid  another  as  didn't  you  might  search  ten  mile  and 

fail. 

"Ticket  o'  Leave''  did  I  call  him? — I  did,  sir,  and  all  round 

here 
"Ticket  o'  Leave"  we've  called  him  for  as  nigh  as  may  be  a 

year. 
For  he  came  back  here  from  a  prison ;  this  is  his  native 

place. 
And  thai  was  the  jibe  as  his  neighbors  flung  in  his  haggard 

face. 

It's  ten  year  ago  since  it  happened, — that  as  brought  all  the 

shame, 
That  as  gave  decent  people  the  rig;ht  to  shrink  at  his  name. 
He  was  right-hand    man  to  old  Bradley,  vras  Ned, — that  is 

"Ticket  o' Leave," 
He  was  more  like  a  son  to  the  farmer,  and  he  loved  his 

daughter  Eve. 
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Eve  was  the  village  beauty,  with  half  the  lads  at  her  feet, 
But  she  only  gave  'em  the  chaff,  sir,  it  was  ISed  as  got  all 

the  wheat. 
They  wete  sweethearts  trothed  and  plighted,  for  old  Bradley 

was  nothing  loath. 
He  had  kissed  the  girl  when  she  told  him,  and  promised  to 

help  them  both. 

But  Jack,  his  son,  was  his  idol, — a  racketty,  scapegrace  lad ; 
Though  to  speak  e'er  a  word  agen  him  was  to  drive  the  old 

chap  mad. 
He  worshiped  the  boy,  God  help  him,  the  dearest  to  him 

on  earth; 
The  wife  of  his  early  manhood  had  died  in  giving  him  birth. 

To  him  Jack  was  just  an  angel,  but  over  the  village  ale 
The  gossips  who  knew  his  capers  could  tell  a  different  tale. 
There  were  whispers  of  worse  than  folly;  of  drunken  bouts 

and  of  debt, 
And  of  company  Jack  was  keeping,  into  which  it  was  bad  to 

get. 

Ned  heard  it  all  at  the  alehouse,  smoking  his  pipe  one  night, 
And  he  struck  his  fist  on  the  table,  and  gave  it  them  left  and 

right. 
He  said  it  was  lies,  and  dared  them  to  breathe  a  word  'gen 

the  lad ; 
He  feared  it  might  reach  the  farmer,  but  Ned  knew  as  the 

boy  was  bad. 

Old  Bradley  was  weak  and  ailing,  the  doctor  had  whispered 

Ned 
That  a  sudden  shock  would  kill  him;  that  he  held  his  life 

by  a  thread. 
So  that  made  Ned  more  than  anxious  to  keep  the  slanders 

back 
That  were  running  rife  in  the  village  about  the  scapegrace 

Jack. 
One  night — I  shall  ne'er  forget  it,  for  it  came  like  a  thunder 

clap — 
The  news  came  into  the  village  as  they'd  found  a  peddler 

cliap 
Smothered  in  blood,  and  senseless,  shot  and  robbed  on  the 

green. 
And  they  brought  Ned  back  here  handcuffed,  two  constables 

between. 
At  first  we  couldn't  believe  it  as  he  could  ha'  been  the  man, 
But  one  of  our  chaps  had  caught  him  just  as  he  turned  and 

ran, — 
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Had  caught  Ned  there  red-handed,  with  a  gun  and  the  ped- 
dler's gold, 
And  we  went  in  a  crowd  to  the  station,  where  the  rest  of 

the  tale  was  told.  * 

The  facts  against  Ned  were  damning.    When  they  got  the 

peddler  round, 
His  wound  was  probed,  and  a  bullet  that  fitted  Ned's  gun 

was  found. 
He'd  been  shot  from  behind  a  hedgerow,  and  had  fallen  and 

swooned  away, 
And  Ned  must  have  searched  his  victim,  and  have  robbed 

him  as  he  lay. 
They  kept  it  back  from  the  farmer,  who  had  taken  at  last 

to  his  bed. 
Eve  came,  red-eyed,  and  told  him  that  she'd  had  a  quarrel 

with  Ned, 
And  he'd  gone  away,  had  left  them,  and  perhaps  he  wouldn't 

come  back. 
Old  Bradley  said  he  was  sorry,— then  asked  for  his  boy,  his 

Jack. 

And  Jack,  white-faced  and  trembling,  he  crept  to  the  old 

man's  side. 
And  was  scarcely  away  from  the  homestead  till  after  the 

farmer  died. 
On  the  night  that  death  crossed  the  threshold,  one  last  long, 

lingering  look 
At  the  face  that  was  his  dead  darling's  the  poor  old  farmer 

took. 

As  the  shadows  of  twilight  deepened  the  long  ago  came  back. 
And  his  weak  voice  faintly  whispered:  "Lean  over  and  kiss 

me.  Jack ; 
Let  me  take  your  kiss  to  heaven,  to  the  mother  who  died 

for  you." 
And  Eve  sobbed  out  as  she  heard  him :  "  Thank  God,  he 

never  knew." 

In  his  lonely  cell  a  felon  heard  of  the  old  man's  end 

In  a  letter  his  faithful  sweetheart  had  conquered  her  grief 

to  send ; 
And  the  load  of  his  pain  was  lightened  as  he  thought  of 

what  might  have  been. 
Had  Jack,  and  not  he,  been  taken  that  night  upon  Parson's 

green  I 

Five  years  went  over  the  village,  and  then  one  mid-summer 

eve 
Came  Ned  back  here  as  an  outcast,— out  on  a  ticket  o'  leave. 
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And  all  of  the  people  shunned  him,  the  Bradleys  had  moved 
away, 

For  Jack  had  squandered  the  money  in  drink  and  in  vice  and 
play. 

Poor  Eve  was  up  at  the  doctor's,— his  housekeeper  grave  and 
staid ; 

There  was  something  about  her  manner  that  made  her  old 
flames  afraid. 

Not  one  of  them  went  a-wooing,  they  said  that  her  heart 
was  dead, 

That  it  died  on  the  day  the  Judges  sentenced  her  sweet- 
heart, Ned. 

"Ticket  o'  Leave"  they  called  him  after  he  came  back  here. 
God  knows  what  he  did  for  a  living,  he  must  have  been 

starved  pretty  near ; 
But  he  clung  to  the  village  somehow, — got  an  odd  job  now 

and  then, 
But  whenevera  farmer  took  him  there  was  grumbling  among 

the  men. 

He  was  flouted  like  that  a  twelvemonth,  then  suddenly  came 

a  tale 
That  a  man  out  of  our  village  had  been  sick  in  the  county 

gaol. 
Sick  unto  death,  and  dying,  he  had  eased  his  mind  of  a  sin. 
Hoping  by  that  atonement  some  mercy  above  to  win. 

We  knew  it  all  that  Sunday, — for  the  parson  right  out  in 
cliurch, 

H;ifl  wiped  away  in  a  moment  from  Ned  the  felon  smirch. 

He  told  ns  his  noble  story  how  following  Jack  that  night 

lie  had  seen  liim  shoot  at  the  peddler,  and  rob  him  and 
take  to  flight. 

He  had  seized  the  gun  and  the  money  from  the  rascal's 
■  trembling  hand. 

Jack  fled  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  the  rest  you  can  un- 
derstand. ,  •        ,-. 

The  word  that  he  might  have  spoken  he  kept  to  himself  to 
siive. 

For  the  sake  of  the  dying  father,  the  pitiful  thief  and  knave. 

He  knew  that  the  blow  would  hasten  the  death  of  one  who 
had  done  ,    , ,  . 

More  for  him  than  a  father,— who  had  treated  him  as  a  son. 

And  so  he  had  suffered  in  silence,  all  through  (he  weary 
years, 

The  felon's  shame  and  the  prison,  and  the  merciless  taunts 
and  jeers. 
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Hark!  there's  the  organ  pealing,  see  how  the  crowd  divides; 
Iloom  for  the  best  of  fellows,— room  for  the  Queen  of  Brides. 
TjDok  at  their  happy  faces— three  cheers  for  the  faithful  Eve, 
And  three  times  three  and  another  for  Ned,  the  "Ticket  o' 
Leave." 


HOW  THE  PAESON  BROKE  THE  SABBATH. 

On  the  grave  of  Parson  Williams 

The  grass  is  brown  and  bleached ; 
It  is  more  than  tifty  winters 

Since  he  lived  and  laughed  and  preached. 

But  his  memory  in  New  England 

No  winter  snows  can  kill ; 
Of  his  goodness  and  his  drollness 

Countless  legends  linger  still. 

And  among  those  treasured  legends 

1  hold  this  one  as  a  boon ; — 
How  he  got  in  Deacon  Crosby's  hay 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

He  was  midway  in  a  sermon. 

Most  orthodox,  on  grace. 
When  a  sound  of  distant  thunder 

Broke  the  quiet  of  the  place. 

Now  the  meadow  of  the  Crosby's 

Lay  full  within  his  sight, 
As  he  glanced  from  out  the  window 

Which  stood  open  on  his  right. 

And  the  green  and  fragrant  hayc^ocks 

By  acres  there  did  stand! 
Not  a  meadow  like  the  deacon's 

Far  or  near  in  all  the  land. 

Quick  and  Igud  the  claps  of  thunder 

Went  rolling  through  the  skies. 
And  the  parson  saw  his  deacon 

Looking  out  with  anxious  eyes. 

"Now,  my  brethren,"  called  the  parson, 
And  he  called  with  might  and  main, 

"We  must  get  in  Brother  Crosby's  hay; 
'Tis  our  duty  now  most  plain !" 
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And  he  shut  the  great  red  Bible, 

And  tossed  his  sermon  down  : 
Not  a  man  could  turn  more  swiftly 

Than  the  parson  in  th&t  town. 
And  he  ran  now  to  the  meadow, 

With  all  his  strength  and  speed; 
And  the  congregation  followed. 

All  bewildered,  in  his  lead. 
With  a  will  they  worked  and  shouted, 

And  cleared  the  fie.ds  apace; 
And  the  parson  led  the  singing, 

While  the  sweat  rolled  down  his  face. 
And  it  thundered  fiercer,  louder, 

And  the  dark  grew  east  and  west ; 
But  the  hay  was  under  cover, 

And  the  parson  had  worked  best. 
And  again  in  pew  and  pulpit 

Their  places  took,  composed ; 
And  the  parson  preached  his  sermon 

To  "  tifteenthly,"  where  it  closed. 


THE  CHILDEEX  WE  KEEP. 

The  children  kept  coming,  one  by  one, 

Till  the  boys  were  five  and  the  girls  were  three. 
And  the  big  brown  house  was  alive  with  fun 

Prom  the  basement  floor  to  the  old  roof-tree. 
Like  garden  flowers  the  little  ones  grew, 

Nurtured  and  trained  with  the  tenderest  care; 
Warmed  by  love's  sunshine,  bathed  in  its  dew. 

They  blossomed  into  beauty,  like  roses  rare. 

But  one  of  the  boys  grew  weary  one  day, 

And  leaning  his  head  on  his  mother's  breast, 
He  said,  "I  am  tired  and  cannot  play; 

Let  me  sit  awhile  on  your  knee  and  rest." 
She  cradled  him  close  in  her  fond  embrace. 

She  hushed  him  to  sleep  with  her  sweetest  song. 
And  rapturous  love  still  lighted  his  face 

When  his  spirit  had  joined  the  heavenly  throng. 
Then  the  eldest  girl,  with  her  thoughtful  eyes. 

Who  stood  where  "  the  brook  and  the  river  meei," 
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Stole  softly  away  into  paradise 

Ere  "  the  river"  had  reached  her  slender  feet. 
While  the  father's  eyes  on  tlie  grave  are  bent, 

The  mother  looked  upward  beyond  the  skies; 
"Our  treasures,"  slie  whispered,  "  were  only  lent, 

Our  darlings  were  angels  in  earth's  disguise." 

The  years  flew  by  and  the  children  began 

With  longing  to  think  of  the  world  outside; 
And  as  each,  in  his  turn,  became  a  man, 

The  boys  proudly  went  from  the  father's  side. 
The  girls  were  women  so  gentle  and  fair 

That  lovers  were  speedy  to  woo  and  win; 
And  with  orange  blossoms  in  braided  hair, 

The  old  home  was  left,  the  new  home  to  begin. 

Bo,  one  by  one,  the  children  have  gone, — • 

The  boys  were  five  and  the  girls  were  three; 
And  the  big  brown  house  is  gloomy  and  lone, 

With  but  two  old  folks  for  its  company. 
They  talk  to  each  other  about  the  past, 

As  they  sit  together  in  eventide, 
And  say,  "  All  the  children  we  keep  at  last 

Are  the  boy  and  the  girl  who  in  childhood  died." 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL. 


"The  cause  of  education  be  hanged!"  he  muttered,  as 
he  sat  down  on  the  curbstone. 

He  was  a  lad  of  thirteen.  His  pants  were  supported 
by  a  piece  of  wire  clothes-line  girted  around  his  waist, 
his  hat  was  ancient  and  greasy,  and  his  big  flat  feet  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  a  thunder  shower  to  wash  them  clean. 

"That's  what  ails  me!"  he  went  on,  as  he  pushed  his 
toes  into  the  wet  sand.  "I  don't  believe  in  a  feller  dif- 
fing  in  and  learning  all  there  is  to  learn,  and  not  letting 
other  folks  have  a  chance.  There's  lots  of  other  folks 
in  this  world  besides  me,  and  I  ain't  a  going  to  be  a  hog, 
and  try  to  learn  all  there  is  to  learn." 

After  a  minute  he  went  on: 

"Don't  I  know  'nuff  now?    Three  times  two  are  six. 
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four  times  five  are  twenty,  and  four  and  four  are  eight. 
That's  as  correct  as  I  could  get  'em  if  I  went  to  school 
for  a  hundred  years.  And  don't  I  know  how  to  spell? 
C-a  t.  is  '  cat'  the  world  over,  and  I'll  bet  on  it  every  time. 
H-e-n  spells  '  hen,'  and  I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  weighed 
a  ton."  , 

He  rose  up  to  throw  a  stone  at  a  dog  across  the  street, 
and  after  resuming  his  seat  he  went  on : 

"  Jogerfy  kinder  wrestles  me  down,  but  I  don'  go  much 
on  jogerfy.  What  do  I  care  whether  an  island  is  entirely 
fcurrounded  by  water,  or  whether  there  ain't  any  water 
within  ten  miles  of  it?  S'pose  I'm  going  to  buy  and  sell 
islands  for  a  living  ?  I  don't  care  which  is  the  highest 
mountain  or  the  longest  river,  do  I  ?  I'm  going  to  keep 
a  feed  store,  and  when  I'm  rolling  bales  o'  hay  around 
will  I  care  about  mountains  and  rivers?  I've  heard  the 
boys  go  on  about  exports  and  imports,  and  straits,  and 
seas,  and  capes,  but  what's  them  to  me?  If  a  feller  wants 
a  bag  o'  oats,  is  he  going  to  wait  and  ask  me  when  the 
Island  of  Madagascar  was  discovered  ?" 

He  carefully  examined  the  big  toe  of  his  left  foot  and 
the  heel  of  his  right  foot,  and  gloomily  observed : 

"The  old  folks  are  making  ready  to  push  me  into 
school,  and  I've  got  to  inake  ready  to  keep  out.  I  can't 
take  to  school,  somehow.  I  could  sit  here  and  study  all 
day,  but  the  minute  I  get  into  a  school-house  I'm  nervous. 
Something's  going  to  happen  to  me  this  week.  I'll  be 
taken  home  in  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  big  gash  in  my 
heel,  or  my  toe  almost  cut  off.  That  will  mean  four 
weeks  on  a  crutch,  and  they  don't  allow  lame  boys  to  go 
to  school  and  crutch  up  and  down  the  aisles.  Or,  sposin' 
I  go  home  with  palpitation  of  the  heart?  The  old  lady 
has  had  it,  and  I  won't  more  than  get  into  the  house 
before  she'll  have  me  tucked  up  on  the  lounge,  the  cam- 
phor bottle  down,  currant  jell  and  sponge  cake  in  the 
distance,  and  she'll  call  out  to  the  old  gent: 

« '  Father,  it's  no  use  of  thinking  of  sending  this  boy 
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to  school.  He  looks  stout  and  healthy,  but  he's  a  mere 
shadder.  The  close  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  will 
kill  him  before  snow  flies.'  " 

The  boy  looked  up.  There  was  a  grin  all  over  his  face, 
and  he  chuckled: 

"Palpitation  is  the  key-note !  A  sore  toe  can  be  seen, 
— a  palpitating  heart  is  hidden  away  under  hide  and  iat 
and  ribs.  Now  then — oosh — Woosh,  u-m-m-m — hold  yer 
breath,  roll  yer  eyes,  kick  out  yer  left  leg,  and  make  her 
bob  around  like  a  fly  on  a  hot  stove-cover." 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  "  A  MEN  CORNER." 

T.  C.  Harbaugh. 

'Twas  a  stylish  congregation,  tliat  of  Theophrastus  Brown, 
And  its  organ  wastiie  finest  and  the  biggest  in  the  town. 
And  the  chorns, — all  the  papers  favorably  commented  on  it. 
For 'twas  said  each  female  member  had  a  forty-dollar  bon- 
net. 

Now  in  the  "amen  corner"  of  the  church  sat  Brother  Eyer, 
Who  persisted  every  Sabbath-day  in  singing  with  the  choir; 
He  was  poor,  but  genteel-looking,  and  his  heart  as  snow  was 

white, 
And  his  old  face  beamed  with  sweetness  when  he  sang  with 

all  his  might. 

His  voice  was  cracked  and  broken,  age  had  touched  his  vo- 
cal chords, 

And  nearly  every  Sunday  he  would  mispronounce  the  words 

Of  the  hymns,  and  'twas  no  wonder,  he  was  old  and  nearly 
blind. 

And  the  choir  rattling  onward  always  left  him  far  behind. 

The  chorus  stormed  and  blustered.  Brother  Eyer  sang  too 

slow. 
And  then  he  used  the  tunes  in  vogue  a  hundred  years  ago; 
At  last  the  storm-cloud  burst,  and  the  church  was  told,  in 

fine, 

That  the  brother  must  stop  singing,  or  the  choir  would  re- 
sign. 

Then  the  pastor  called  together  in  the  lecture-room  one  day 
Seven  influential  members  who  subscribe  more  than  they 
P'ly. 
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And  having  asked  God'sguidance  in  a  printed  in-ayor  or  two 
They  put  their  heads  together  to  determine  what  to  do. 

They  debated,  thought,  suggested,  till  at  last  "  dear  Brother 

York," 
Who  last  winter  made  a  million  on  a  sudden  rise  in  pork, 
liose  and  moved  that  a  committee  wait  at  once  on  Brotlier 

Eyer, 
And  proceed  to  rak«him  lively  "for  disturbin'  of  the  choir." 

Said  he:  "In  that  'ere  organ  I've  invested  quite  a  pile, 
And  we'll  sell  it  if  we  cannot  worship  in  the  latest  style; 
Our  Philadelphy  tenor  tells  me  'tis  the  hardest  thing 
Fer  to  make  God  understand  him  when  the  brother  tries 
to  sing. 

"  We've  got  the  biggest  organ,  the  best-dressed  choir  in  town. 
We  pay  the  steepest  sal'ry  to  our  pastor,  Brother  Brown  ; 
Butif  we  must  humor  ignorance  because  it's  blind  and  old, — 
If  the  choir's  to  be  pestered,  I  will  seek  au-.Aher  fold." 

Of  course  the  motion  carried,  and  one  dava  coach  and  four, 
With  the  latest  style  of  driver,  rattled  up  to  Eyer's  door; 
And  the  sleek,  well-dressed  committee,  Isrothel's  Sharkey, 

York,  and  Lamb, 
As  they  crossed  the  humble  portal  took  good  care  to  miss 

the  jamb. 

They  found  the  choir's  great  trouble-  sitting  in  his  old  arm 

chair. 
And  the  summer's  golden  sunbeams  lay  upon  his  thin  white 

hair; 
He  was  singing  "  Rock  of  Ages"  in  a  voice  both  cracked  and 

low. 
But  the  angels  understood  him,  'twas  all  he  cared  te  know. 

Said  York:  "We're  here,  dear  brother,  with  the  vestry's 

approbation 
To  discuss  a  little  matter  that  affects  the  congregation;" 
"And  the  choir,  too,"  said  Sharkey,  giving  Brother  Y"rk  a 

nudge, 
"And  the  choir,  too!"  he  echoed  with  the  graveness  of  a 

judge. 
"It  was  the  understanding  when  we  bargained  for  the 

chorus  .     ,      ,       .     .       „ 

That  it  was  to  relieve  us,  that  is,  do  the  singmg  for  us; 
If  we  rupture  the  agreement,  it  is  very  plain,  dear  brother. 
It  will  leave  our  congregation  and  be  gobbled  by  another. 
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"  We  don't  want  any  singing  except  tiiat  what  we've  bonght ! 
I'll e  latest  tunes  are  ail  the  rage;  the  old  ones  stajid  for 

naught; 
And  so  we  have  decided— are  you  listening,  Brother  Ever  7— 
Tliiit  you'll  have  to  stop  your  siugin'  for  it  flurrytates  the 

choir." 
The  old  man  slowly  raised  his  head,  a  sign  that  he  did  hear, 
And  on  his  cheek  the  trio  caught  the  glitter  of  a  tear; 
His  feeble  hands  pushed  back  the  locks  white  as  the  silky 

snow. 
As  he  answered  the  committee  in  a  voice  both  sweet  and 

low; 
"I've  sung  the  i>salnns  of  David  for  nearly  eighty  years, 
They've    been  my  staff  and  comfort  and  calmed  life's  many 

fears ; 
I'm  sorry  I  disturb  the  choir,  perhaps  I'm  doing  wrong; 
But  when  my  heart  is  filled  with  praise,  I  can't  keep  back 

a  song. 

"  I  wonder  if  beyond  the  tide  that's  breaking  at  my  feet, 
In  the  far-off  heavenly  temple,  where  the  Master  I  shall 

greet,— 
Yes,  I  wonder  when  I  try  to  sing  the  songs  of  God  up  higher 
If  the  angel  band  will  church  me  for  disturbing  heaven's 

choir." 

A  silence  filled  the  little  room;  the  old  man  bowed  his 

head ;  / 

The  carriage  rattled  on  again,  but  Brother  Eyer  was  dead  I 
Yes,  dead!  his  hand  had  raised  the  veil  the  future  hangs 

before  us. 
And  the  Master  dear  had  called  him  to  the  everlasting  chorus. 

The  choir  missed  him  for  awhile,  but  he  was  soon  forgot, 
A  few  church-goers  watched  the  door ;  the  old  man  entered 

not. 
Far  away,  his  voice  no  longer  cracked,  he  sings  his  heart's 

desires, 
Where  there  are  no  church  committees  and  no  fashionable 

choirs! 


LOTTIE  DOUGHEETY.— DwiGRT  Williams, 

"Died,  Lottie  Dougherty,"  to-day 
The  paper  said,  "M ville,  N.  J." 

Though  hers  a  humble  name 

She  won  a  martyr's  fame. 
Will  live  as  years  shall  roll  away. 
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All  (lay  she  sat  in  humble  toil 

And  touched  the  wires  witli  magic  coil, 

And  from  her  fingers  quick 

The  flashes  click!  click!  click  I 
Told  tales  of  pleasure  or  of  spoil. 

"On  time"  or  "late"  each  train  she  knew, 
And  told  the  moment  it  was  due  ; 

And  thus  she  served  the  throng 

That  whirled  each  day  along, 
Known  only  by  a  loving  few. 

One  eve  a  storm  came  crashing  down 
And  whirled  in  frenzy  through  the  town; 

And  in  its  onward  glee 

It  rent  an  ancient  tree 
That  fell  before  its  awful  frown. 

"  Across  the  track !"  the  girl  they  told. 

It  lay  with  broken  trunk  and  old; 
The  "  Express"  was  nearly  due, 
It  flashed  her  quick  brain  through, 

And  then  her  heart  grew  faint  and  cold. 

On,  on  it  came  with  heart  of  fire, 
The  steed  whose  muscles  never  tire; 

And  maid  and  matron  sat 

And  talked  of  this  and  that. 
Or  dreamed  of  friends  with  fond  desire. 

Men  lounged  within  the  palace  car, 
And  laughed  to  see  the  wiiids  at  war; 

What  if  the  surging  rain 

Had  flooded  vale  and  plain, 
They  dreamed  no  danger  near  or  far. 

But  ah,  that  timid  girl,  her  soul 
Springs  from  its  fear  beyond  control; 

A  hundred  lives  are  hers; 

Her  bosom  heaves  and  stirs; 
Strange  fears  across  her  vision  roll. 

She  seizes  quick  the  signal  light, 
And  rushes  like  a  fairy  sprite 

Out  through  the  storm  and  dark; 

She  swings  the  " red  light."    Hark ! 
The  whistle  shrieks  the  wild  affright. 
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Down  brakes!  reverse  the  engine  wheels  1 
Cold  pallor  o'er  each  visage  steals; 
They  curb  the  iron  steed, 
And  with  its  slackening  speed 
A  calm  relief  each  bosom  feels. 

Not  quite  it  halts ;  it  strikes  a  limb 
And  thrusts  it  through  the  shadows  dim 
Against  her  slender  form, 
Who  braves  the  night  and  storm 
To  shut  the  jaws  of  death  so  grim. 

She  falls,  a  bruised  and  bleeding  one; 
And  sad  and  tearful  eyi'S  look  on 

To  see  her  shattered  frame; 

They  asked  the  brave  girl's  name, 
Who  risked  her  all  for  them  unknown. 

And  grateful  men  and  women  fair 
A  present  offer  then  and  there; 

And  to  her  hand  they  press 

The  gift  in  her  distress 
To  soothe  her  in  her  pain  and  care. 

But  no;  for  her  reward  alone 

Is  love's  own  work  and  duty  done; 

With  this  alone  content. 

She  yieideth  not  consent ; 
A  joy  to  selfish  souls  unknown. 

They  bore  her  home  that  evening  hour, 
To  wither  like  a  summer  flower, 

Until,  in  silent  rest, 

Soft  folded  on  her  breast. 
Her  brave  white  hands  forgot  their  power,— 

Brave  hands  that  swting  the  signal  light 
And  stopped  the  death-march  of  that  night; 

What  tales  were  never  told. 

What  wreck  of  life  and  gold 
Her  courage  hid  from  human  sight! 

Write  high  those  humble  deeds  of  love; 
These  lowly  heroes,  how  they  move 

Along  our  paths  unseen, 

To  shine  at  length  serene 
On  memory's  greener  heights  above. 
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THE  TRAMP'S  STORY.-C.  E.  Richmond. 

Yes,  I  know  I'm  only  a  tramp,  and  I  don't  do  nothing 
'cept  steal  and  murder !  But,  stranger,  you've  treated 
me  like  a  man  to-night,  and  if  I  do  look  thievish  and 
ragged,  I've  got  a  heart  in  me  yet,  and  I  thanks  yer  for 
it,  sur — if  a  tramp's  thanks  are  worth  anything  to  yer. 

How  did  I  come  to  be  a  tramp  ? 

Sur,  you  waken  devilish  thoughts  in  my  heart, — heart,, 
did  I  say !  just  as  if  a  tramp  had  a  heart,  humph ! — No, 
I  was  not  always  thus.  I  wasn't  always  kicked  about 
like  a  dog ;  driven  from  town  to  city  and  city  to  town ; 
looked  upon  with  loathing  and  disgust.  Yer  look  kind- 
hearted,  mister,  and  I  don't  mind  tellin'  yer  how  I  come 
to  be  as  low  and  vile  as  I  am. 

Stranger,  I  was  once  an  honest  man  like  yerself,  I 
carried  my  head  as  proud  as  you  do  and  I  could  look 
any  man  in  the  eye  without  flinching.  I  lived  in  eastern 
York  state  then,  with  as  sweet  a  wife  and  darlin'  a  little 
girl  as  ever  shed  sunshine  on  a  fether's  path.  I  had  a 
little  property;  them  days, — little  it  was,  to  be  sure, — a 
few  acres  of  ground  with  a  cottage  on  it,  but  'twas  enough 
to  be  happy  on,  and  that  little  spot  of  earth  was  a  per- 
fect heaven  to  me. 

In  the  evening  when  I  come  home  from  my  day's  work 
my  little,  goldenhaired  girl — God  bless  her!  she's  with 
the  angels  now — used  to  meet  me  at  the  gate  and  throw 
her  pretty  white  arms  around  my  neck  and  kiss  me,  and 
wife  stood  waitin'  at  the  door  with  the  supper  hot  and 
steamin'  on  the  table  and  that  little  vine-covered  cottage 
was  as  dear  to  me  as  your  great  big  house  is  to  you. 

There  I  lived  for  many  a  year,  as  happy  as  a  clear 
conscience  and  honest  labor  can  make  one,  and  our  little 
girl  grew  up  to  be  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  farmers'  boys  for  miles  around  used  to  come 
and  make  love  to  her  but  she  had  been  petted  too  much; 
I  had  sent  her  to  the  village  scheol  whar  she  had  larn't 

en 
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readin'  and  writin'  and  all  sich  things.  And  she  used  to 
read  to  wife  and  me  on  the  long  winter  evenin's  about 
God  and  Adam  and  Eve  and  how  the  sarpint  tempted 
them. 

She  used  to  read  another  kind  of  books,  too.  She  said 
they  were  novels  and  love  stories  and  thai  she  would  sit 
sighin'  and  cryin'  and  smilin'  over  them  'ar  books  and 
talkin'  about  lords  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  I 
didn't  like  them  'ar  books  because  they  used  to  make 
our  girl  look  down  on  our  poor  home  with  a  kind  of  dis- 
gust.— Well !  Well !  stranger,  don't  get  wearied  on  me, 
for  I  likes  to  think  about  them  'ar  happy  days. 

But  the  devil  came  there  too, — not  in  the  form  of  a 
sarpent  as  my  daughter  used  to  read  on,  nor  with  a  long 
tail  on  and  horns  on  his  head,  but  with  fine  clothes  on 
and  a  white  biled  shirt, — one  of  them  'ar  city  chaps  wi:h 
his  clean  pale  face  and  small  white  hands.  My  girl  used 
to  take  to  him  mighty  strong.  And  her  face  used  to 
light  up  for  him  even  more  than  it  did  for  me.  Well, 
sur  1  one  evening  they  went  out  walkin'  together  and 
when  night  come  they  did  not  come  back,  and  wife  found 
a  letter  that  our  girl  had  written  sayin'  as  how  she  had 
gone  to  be  a  fine  lady  and  live  in  a  nice  big  house  with 
horses  and  carriages  and  sarvents  and  all  sich  things,  and 
then  I  knowed  as  how  she'd  run  off  with  that  'ar  city 
chap.  But  she  said  as  hoW  she'd  come  and  visit  us  soon. 
Well,  we  waited  patiently,  wife  and  I,  but  that  home 
wasn't  what  it  used  to  be.  We  used  to  sit  and  talk  about 
our  girl,  and  hope  and  pray  that  she  might  be  happy,  and 
we  waited  patiently  for  her  to  come  and  visit  us  as  she 
said  she  would. 

Stranger,  she  came !  but  it  wam't  with  any  nice  big 
horse  and  carriage.  One  evenin'  as  wife  and  I  were  sit; 
tin'  on  the  door  step  talking  about  our  girl  and  countin' 
up  the  months  and  days  and  houre  she  had  been  gone 
we  see'd  a  poor  thing  come  staggerin'  up  the  road.  She 
stopped  at  our  gate  and  come  in.    An  old  ragged  dress 
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on  and  a  shawl  wrapped  around  her  head.  It  was  our 
girl,  mister,  it  was  oui  girl,  but  how  changed !  Her  cheeks 
were  pale  and  shrunken  and  she  was  so  thin  and  weak, 
— they  say  a  man  shouldn't  blubber,  mister,  but  it  does 
ease  one's  heart  though,  now  don't  it?  Well,  sur,  we  took 
our  girl  in  and  tried  to  make  home  as  happy  for  her 
as  it  used  to  be;,  but  'twarn't  no  use ;  she  was  sick  for  a 
long  while,  then  she  and  her  child  both  died,  and  then 
wife,  who  had  set  up  by  them  night  and  day  watching 
them  in  their  sickness,  she  too  took  sick  and  followed  our 
dear  girl  to  that  heaven  she  read  to  us  about  so  oft. 

What  did  I  do  then? 

What  would  any  man  do  under  the  circumstances  ?  I 
buried  the  two,  side  by  side,  in  the  old  village  church- 
yard and  over  their  graves  I  swore  a  terrible  oath,  in 
the  sight  of  heaven,  that  as  long  as  I  lived,  as  long  as 
one  drop  of  blood  remained  in  these  arms  and  legs,  I 
would  search  for  that  human  fiend  that  ruined  our  once 
happy  home ! — And  when  I  found  him  I'd  tear  his  heart 
out  by  the  roots  and  hold  it  up  before  his  very  eyes  that 
he  might  see  its  own  hellish  blackness !  Stranger,  I've 
traveled  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Quebec.  Night  and  day  I've  been  on  the 
watch  for  him,  sleeping  in  barns,  in  haystacks,  by  the  road- 
side, gathering  my  vittles  from  door  to  door.  I  haven't 
found  him  yet,  but  I  will  FIND  HIM!  and  when  I 

do but  what  do  you  care  for  a  poor  tramp  and  his 

troubles.  You  can  live  happy  here  and  never  think  on 
me  and  mine.     Good  night,  sur! 

Yes,  I  know  it's  cold  and  rainin'  out,  but  I've  faced 
worse  storms  than  this  in  my  time.  You  couldn't  give  a 
poor  fellow  a  chaw  of  tobacca  could  you?  Thank  you 
sur !  Thank  you. !  You've  given  me  a  good  supper  to- 
night and  you've  treated  me  more  like  a  man  than  I've 
been  for  many  a  day  and  I  thank  you  for  it  sur  !  I  thank 
you  for  it.  Good  night,  sur.  May  God  bless  you  and 
yours  I  ^, 
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THE  DEACON'S  COURTSHIP.— Mrs.  L.  D.  A.  Stuttle. 

Poor  Deacon  Brown,  in  the  prime  of  life, 

Had  buried  hiis  loved  and  loving  wife, 

And  what  in  the  world  could  the  deacon  do 

With  four  small  boys,  and  a  baby  too? 

Joseph  and  Jessie,  Isaac  and  Paul,^ 

And  none  but  the  deacon  to  do  for  all. 

So  he  said  to  his  neighbor,  Jones,  one  day, 

In  a  semi-serious  kind  of  a  way, 

"I  tell  you,  Jones,  I  am  sick  indeed 

Of  the  lonely,  humdrum  life  I  lead: 

It  would  brighten  the  gloom  of  my  lonely  life, 

If  I  only — well,  if  I  had  a  wife ! 

And  then,  my  friend,  you  are  well  aware 

That  my  poor  little  babes  need  a  mother's  care. 

If  I  knew  of  a  woman,  kind  and  good, 

That  would  care  for  them  as  a  mother  should. 

Why,  neighbor  Jones,  I  would  give  my  life — 

But  where,  oh!  where  can  I  fltjd  a  wife? 

There  is  widow  Smith,  but  don't  you  see. 

She  isn't  the  woman  at  all  for  me. 

I  do  not  care  for  a  pretty  face, 

A  lovely  maid  with  a  form  of  grace; 

But  give  me  a  woman  of  common'  sense. 

And  not  a  miserable  bill  of  expense, — 

Hearty  and  rugged,  and  ready  to  work. 

Never  complaining,  or  trying  to  shirk, 

One  who  can  go  if  the  need  demands, 

Out  in  the  field  with  the  harvest  hanHs, 

And  wouldn't  consider  it  out  of  her  place. 

Oh !  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  a.  pretty  face." 

"Well,  deacon,''  said  Jones,  with  a  comical  sigh. 
While  a  bushel  of  fun  twinkled  right  in  his  eye, 
"I  know  of  a  woman,  you  may  depend, 
Who  will  make  you  a  tip-top  wife,  my  friend; 
She  lives  in  the  borders  of  Barrytown, 
And  I'm  sure  she  will  suit  you.  Deacon  Brown; 
She's  not  very  handsome,  but  then  I  suppose 
That  you  don't  care  a  cent  for  the  length  of  her  nose. 
Nor  for  the  cut  of  the  lady's  clothes. 
She  is  always  ready  to  do  the  chores 
Or  work  on  her  farm,  with  the  men  out-doors; 
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When  help  is  needed— you  understand— 
Samantha  Simpkins  is  right  on  hand." 
"  Indeed !"  said  the  deacon,  in  friendly  tones, 
"  I'm  much  obleeged  to  ye,  farmer  Jones." 

The  very  next  Sunday,  Deacon  Brown 
Drove  in  iiis  carriage  to  Barrytown ; 
And  you  may  be  sure  that  the  deacon  dressed 
In  his  new  plug  hat,  and  his  Sunday  best ; 
He  had  spent  an  hour  dyeing  his  hair, 
And  he'd  shaved  his  chin  witli  the  greatest  care. 
"  For,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  drove  away, 
"We  ought  to  dress  well  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

The  day  was  warm — and  'twas  rather  late 
When  he  tied  his  horse  at  Samantha's  gate. 
"  This  here  is  splendid !"  the  deacon  said, 
As  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  barn  and  shed. 
"Tlie  house  looks  neat,  and  the  yard  is  clean, 
And  the  fiirm  is  the  sleekest  that  can  be  seen." 
And  he  wijjed  the  sweat  from  his  dripping  brow, 
"  All !  this  is  the  woman  for  me,  I  trow!" 
.  Then  his  heart  beat  hard,  and  he  said  no  more. 
But  he  gently  knocked  at  the  parlor  door. 
He  heard  a  rush,  and  a  heavy  tread; 
''  I  guess  it's  a  man,"  the  deacon  said. 
Then  the  door  was  hastily  opened  wide^ 
And  the  frightened  deacon  stood  beside 
A  swarthy  dame  that  was  six  feet  two. 
Who  sported  neither  a  boot  nor  shoe. 
She  wore  on  her  head  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 
Old  and  battered,  and  worn  at  that. 
Her  nose  was  long,  and  her  eyes  were  black. 
And  her  coarse  dark  hair  hung  over  her  back. 
She  had  just  come  in  from  her  well-kept  farm 
And  she  carried  a  pitchfork  under  her  arm. 

"I  beg  your  parding .'"  the  deacon  said. 
His  voice  was  faint,  and  his  face  was  red; 
"  I  beg  your  parding,"  continued  he, 
"  It  is  Miss  Samantha  I'd  like  to  see." 
•'  Wall,"  said  the  woman— "that  is  me! 
I  persume  you've  called  to  see  the  hay 
I  offered  for  sale  the  other  day." 
The  deacon  didn't  know  what  to  Bay, 
Or  how  in  the  world  to  get  away. 
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"Say,  what  do  you  want  of  me?"  she  cried, 

And  she  stepped  right  up  to  the  deacon's  side. 

"  Nothing,"  he  said  with  a  charming  grace, 

And  she  slammed  the  door  in  the  deacon's  face. 

The  wonder  is  that  he  didn't  fall, 

For  he  went  through  the  gate  like  a  cannon  ball! 

And  when,  at  last,  he  was  safe  from  harm, 

Haifa  mile  from  the  Simpkins  farm, 

He  said  to  himself,  in  smothered  tones, 

"If  ever  again  that  wicked  Jones 

Crosses  my  path,  1  will  break  his  bones! 

And  though  it  may  seem  to  be  out  of  place, 

"  X  sliall  look  for  a  wife  with  a  pretty  face." 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  DRINK— Josephin-e  Pollabd. 

"  Five  cents  a  glass!"  Does  any  one  think 
That  that  is  really  the  price  of  a  drink? 
"  Five  cents  a  glass,"  I  hear  you  say ; 
"Why  that  isn't  very  much  to  pay." 
Oh,  no,  indeed,  'tis  a  very  small  sum 
You  are  passing  over  'twixt  finger  and  thumb; 
And  if  that  were  all  that  you  gave  away, 
It  wouldn't  be  very  much  to  pay. 

The  price  of  a  drink?  Let  him  decide 
Who  has  lost  his  courage  and  lost  his  pride. 
And  lies  a  groveling  heap  of  clay, 
Not  far  removed  from  a  beast  to-day. 
The  price  of  a  drink?  let  that  one  tell 
Who  sleeps  to-night  in  a  murderer's  cell, 
And  feels  within  him  the  fires  of  liell. 
Honor  and  virtue,  love  and  truth, 
All  the  glory  and  pride  of  youth, 
Hopes  of  manhood,  the  wreatli  of  fame, 
High  endeavor,  and  noble  aim, — 
These  are  the  treasures  thrown  away, 
As  the  price  of  a  drink  from  day  to  day. 

"Five  cents  a  glass!"  How  Satan  laughed 
As  o'er  the  bar  the  young  man  quaflfed 
The  beaded  liquor;  for  the  demon  knew 
The  terrible  work  that  drink  would  do, 
And  before  the  morning  the  victim  lay 
With  his  life-blood  swiftly  ebbing  away; 
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And  that  was  the  price  he  paid,  alas! 
For  tiie  pleasure  of  taking  a  social  glass! 
The  price  of  a  drink?  If  you  want  to  liuow 
What  some  are  willing  to"  pay  for  it,  go 
Through  that  wretched  tenement,  over  there. 
With  dingy  windows  and  broken  stair. 
Where  foul  Disease  like  a  vampire  crawls 
With  outstretched  wings  o'er  the  mouldy  walla; 
There  Poverty  dwells  with  her  hungry  brood, 
Wild-eyed  as  demons  for  lack  of  food ; 
There  Shame  in  a  corner  crouches  low, 
There  Violence  deals  its  cruel  blow, 
And  innocent  ones  are  thus  accursed. 
To  pay  the  price  of  another's  thirst. 

"  Five  cents  a  glass !"  Oh,  if  that  were  all, 
The  sacrifice  would  indeed  be  small. 
But  the  money's  worth  is  the  least  amount 
We  pay ,  and  whoever  witl  keep  account 
Will  learn  the  terrible  waste  and  blight 
That  follows  this  ruinous  appetite. 
"  Five  cents  a  glass!"  does  any  one  think 
That  that  is  really  the  price  of  a  drink? 


EXTRACT  FROM  "THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  HEECULA- 

NEUM."— Edwi.nt  Atiierto.v. 

There  was  a  man, 

A  Roman  soldier,  for  some  daring  deed 

That  trespassed  on  the  laws,  in  dungeon  low 

Chained  down.    His  was  a  noble  spirit,  rough, 

But  generous,  and  brave,  and  kind. 

He  had  a  son ;  it  was  a  rosy  boy, 

A  little,  faithful  copy  of  his  sire 

In  face  and  gesture.    From  infancy  the  child 

Had  been  his  father's  solace  and  his  care. 

Every  sport 
The  father  shared  and  heightened.    But  at  length 
Tlie  rigorous  law  had  grasped  him,  and  condemned 
To  fetters  and  to  darkness.    The  captive's  lot 
He  felt  in  all  its  bitterness;  the  walls 
Of  his  deep  dungeon  answered  many  a  sigh 
And  heart  heaved  groan.    His  tale  was  known,  and  touched 
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His  jailer  with  compassion  ;  and  the  boy, 
Theiiueforth  a  frequent  visitor,  beguiled 
His  father's  lingering  hours,  and  brought  a  balia 
With  his  loved  presence  that  in  every  wound 
Dropped  healing. 

But  in  this  terrific  hour 
He  was  a  poisoned  arrow  in  the  breast 
Where  he  had  been  a  cure.    With  earliest  morn 
Of  that  first  day  of  darkness  and  amaze, 
He  Clime.    The  iron  door  was  closed,— for  them 
Nevfer  to  open  more !    The  day,  the  night. 
Bragged  slowly  by;  nor  did  they  know  tlie  fate 
Impending  o'er  the  city.     Well  they  heard 
The  pent-up  thunder3  in  the  earth  beneath. 
And  felt  its  giddy  rocking;  and  the  air 
Grew  hot  at  length,  and  thick ;  but  in  his  straw 
The  boy  was  sleeping;  and  the  father  hoped 
The  earthquake  might  pass  b>  ;  nor  would  he  wake, 
From  his  sound  rest,  the  unfearing  child,  nor  tell 
The  dangers  of  their  state. 

On  his  low  conch 
The  fettered  soldier  sunk,  and,  with  deep  awe, 
Listened  to  the  fearful  sounds.    With  upturned  eye, 
To  the  great  gods  he  breathed  a  prayer ;  then  strove 
To  calm  himself,  and  lose  in  sleep  awhile 
His  useless  terrors.    But  he  could  not  sleep : 
His  body  burned  with  feverish  heat ;  his  chains 
Clanked  loud,  although  he  moved  not ;  deep  in  earth 
(iroaned  unimaginable  thunders;  sounds. 
Fearful  and  ominous,  arose  and  died 
Like  the  sad  moanings  of  November's  wind 
In  the  blank  midnight.    Deepest  horror  chilled 
His  blood,  that  burned  before;  cold  clammy  sweats 
Came  o'er  him ;  then,  anon,  a  fiery  thrill 
Shot  through  his  veins.    Now  on  bis  conch  he  shrunk, 
And  shivered  as  in  fear  ;  now  upright  leaped, 
As  though  he  heard  the  battle-trumpet  sound 
And  longed  to  cope  with  death.    He  slept,  at  last,— 
A  troubled,  dreamy  sleep.    Well  had  he  slept 
Never  to  waken  more !    His  hours  are  few. 
But  terrible  his  agony. 

Soon  the  storm 
Burst  forth ;  the  lightnings  glanced;  the  air 
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Shook  with  the  thunders.    They  awoke;  they  sprung 

Amazed  upon  their  feet.    The  dungeon  glowed 

A  moment  as  in  sunshine,  and  was  dark  ; 

Again,  a  flood  of  wliite  flame  fills  the  cell, 

Dying  away  upon  the  dazzled  eye 

In  darkening,  quivering  tints,  as  stunning  sound 

Dies,  throbbing,  ringing  in  the  ear.    Silence, 

And  blackest  darkness!     With  intensest  awe 

Tlie  soldier's  frame  was  filled;  and  many  a  thought 

Of  strange  foreboding  hurried  through  his  mind, 

As  underneath  he  felt  the  fevered  earth 

Jarring  and  lifting,  and  the  massive  walls 

Heard  harshly  grate  and  strain  ;  yet  knew  he  not, 

While  evils  undefined  and  yet  to  come 

Glanced  through  his  thoughts,  what  deep  and  cureless  wound 

Fate  had  already  given. 

Where,  man  of  woe ! 
Where,  wretched  father!  is  thy  boy?    Thou  call'st 
His  name  in  vain,  he  cannot  answer  thee. 
Loudly  the  father  called  upon  his  child, — 
No  voice  replied.    Trembling  and  anxiously 
He  searched  their  couch  of  straw:  with  headlong  haste 
Trod  round  his  stinted  limits,  and,  low  bent. 
Groped  darkling  on  the  earth;  no  child  was  there. 
Again  he  called;  again,  at  farthest  stretch 
Of  his  accursed  fetters,  till  the  blood 
Seemed  bursting  from  his  ears,  and  from  his  eyes 
Fire  flashed,  he  strained,  with  arm  extended  far, 
And  fingers  widely  spread,  greedy  to  touch 
Though  but  his  idol's  garment.    Useless  toil! 
Yet  still  renewed;  still  round  and  round  he  goes, 
And  strains,  and  snatches,  and  with  dreadful  cries 
Calls  on  his  boy.    Mad  frenzy  fires  him  now ; 
He  plants  against  the  wall  his  feet;  his  chain 
Grasps ;  tugs  with  giant  strength  to  force  away 
The  deep-driven  staple;  yells  and  shrieks  with  rage; 
And,  like  a  desert  lion  in  the  snare, 
Eaging  to  break  his  toils,  bounds  to  and  fro. 

But  see!  the  ground  is  opening;  ahlue  light 
Mounts,  gently  waving,  noiseless;  thin  and  cold 
It  seems,  and  like  a  rainbow-tint,  not  flame: 
But  by  its  lustre,  on  the  earth  outstretched, 
Behold  the  lifeless  child !    His  dress  is  singed; 

6m* 
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And  o'er  his  face  serene  a  darkened  line 
Points  out  the  lightning's  track.    The  fiither  saw, 
And  all  his  fury  fled  :  a  dead  calm  fell 
That  instant  on  hiui;  speechless,  fixed,  he  stood; 
And,  with  a  look  that  never  wandered,  gazed 
Intensely  on  the  corse.    Those  laughing  eyes 
Were  not  yet  closed ;  and  round  those  ruby  lips 
The  wonted  smile  returned. 

Silent  and  pale 
The  father  Stands;  no  tear  is  in  his  eye; 
The  thunders  belloWjbut  he  hears  them  not; 
The  ground  lifts  like  a  sea, — he  knows  it  not; 
Tlie  strong  walls  grind  and  gape ;  the  vaulted  roof 
Takes  shapes  like  bubbles  tossing  in  the  wind  ; 
See !  he  looks  up  and  smiles ;  for  death  to  him 
Is  happiness.    Yet,  could  one  last  embrace 
Be  given,  'twere  still  a  sweeter  thing  to  die. 

It  will  be  given.    Lookl  how  the  rolling  ground, 
At  every  swell,  nearer  and  still  more  near. 
Moves  toward  his  father's  outstretched  arms  his  boy; 
Once  he  has  touched  his  garment;  how  his  eye 
Lightens  with  love,  and  hope,  and  anxious  fears! 
Ila!  see!  he  has  him  now!  he  clasps  hira  round. 
Kisses  his  face,  puts  back  the  curling  locks 
That  shaded  his  fine  brow ;  looks  in  his  eyes, — 
Grasps  in  his  own  those  little  dimpled  hands, 
Then  folds  him  to  his  breast,  as  he  was  wont 
To  lie  when  sleeping,  and  resigned  awaits 
Undreaded  death. 

And  death  came  soon,  and  swift, 
And  pangless.    The  huge  pile  sank  down  at  once 
Into  the  opening  earth.    Walls — arches— roof— 
And  deep  foundation-stones — all — mingling — fell! 


THE  LOVE-KNOT. 


Tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in. 
But  not  alone  in  the  silken  snare 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  floating  hair, 
For  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  cliin 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 
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They  were  strolling  together  up  the  hill 

Where  the  wind  came  blowing  merry  and  chill, 

And  it  blew  the  curls  a  frolicsome  race 

All  over  the  happy,  peach-colored  face, 

Till,  scolding  and  laughing,  she  gathered  them  in, 

Under  her  beautiful  dimpled  chin. 

And  it  blew  a  color,  bright  as  the  bloom 
Of  the  pinkest  fuchsia's  tossing  plume, 
All  over  the  cheeks  of  the  prettiest  girl 
That  ever  imprisoned  a  romping  curl, 
Or,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
Tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

Steeper  and  steeper  grew  the  /lill ; 
Madder,  merrier,  chillier  still 
The  western  wind  blew  down,  and  played 
The  wildest  tricks  with  the  little  maid. 
As,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

O  western  wind,  do  you  think  it  was  fair, 

To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  hair? 

So  gladfnlly,  gleefully,  do  your  best 

To  blow  her  against  the  young  man's  breast 

Where  he  as  gladly  folded  her  in. 

And  kissed  her  mouth  and  dimpled  chin. 

OElleryVane!    You  little  thought 
An  hour  ago,  when  you  besought 
This  country  lass  to  walk  with  you, 
After  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew. 
What  a  terrible  danger  you'd  be  in 
As  she  tied  her  bonnet  under  her  chin? 


SHE  HAD  BUSINESS  WITH  THE  BOSS  MASOR 

A  middle-aged  lady,  with,  a  black  alpaca  dress  worn 
shiny  at  the  elbows,  and  a  cheap  shawl,  and  a  cheap  bon- 
net, and  her  hands  puckered  up  and  blue,  as  though  she 
had  just  got  her  washing  out,  went  into  the  office  of  a 
prominent  Mason  a  few  mornings  since,  and  took  a  chair. 
She  wiped  her  nose  and  the  perspiration  from  her  face 
on  a  blue  checked  apron,  and  when  the  Mason  looked  at 
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her,  with  an  interested,  brotherly  look,  as  though  she 
was  in  trouble,  she  said : 

"Are  you  the  Boss  Mason  ?" 

He  blushed,  told  her  he  was  a  Mason,  but  not  the 
highest  in  the  land. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  fingered  the  comer  of  her 
apron,  and  curled  it  up  like  a  boy  speaking  a  piece  in 
school  and  asked : 

"  Have  you  taken  the  whole  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  degrees  in  Masonry  ?" 

The  man  laughed,  and  told  her  there  were  only  thirty- 
three  degrees,  and  that  he  h.;d  taken  thirty-two.  The 
other  degree  could  only  be  taken  by  a  very  few  who 
were  recommended  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  they  had 
to  go  to  New  York  to  get  the  thirty-third  degree. 

The  lady  studied  a  minute,  unpinned  the  safety  pin 
that  held  her  shawl  together  and  put  it  in  her  mouth, 
took  a  long  breath  and  said : 

"Where  does  my  husband  get  the  other  two  hundred 
degrees  then  ?" 

The  prominent  Mason  said  he  guessed  her  husband 
never  got  two  hundred  degrees,  unless  he  had  a  degree 
factory.    He  said  he  didn't  understand  the  lady. 

"  Does  my  husband  have  to  sit  up  with  a  corpse  three 
nights  a  week  ?"  she  asked,  her  eyes  flashing  fire.  "  Do 
you  keep  a  lot  of  sick  Masons  on  tap  for  my  husband  to 
sit  up  with  the  other  three  nights?" 

The  prominent  Mason  said  he  was  thankful  that  few 
Masons  died,  and  only  occasionally  was  one  sick  enough 
to  call  for  Masonic  assistance.  When  a  Mason  was  sick 
and  away  from  home,  or  when  his  family  desired  it,  the 
brethren  were  only  too  glad  to  sit  up  with  him,  but  there 
were  so  many  Masons,  and  so  few  sick,  that  it  was  only 
once  in  two  or  three  months  that  a  brother  was  called 
upon  to  sit  up  with  anybody. 

"But  why  do  you  ask  these  questions,  madam?"  said 
the  prominent  Mason. 
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The  woman  picked  the  fringe  of  her  shawl,  hung  her 
head  down,  and  said : 

"  Well,  my  husband  began  to  join  the  Masons  about 
two  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  taking  degrees  or  sitting 
up  with  people  every  night  since,  and  he  comes  home  at 
all  times  of  the  night,  smelling  of  beer  and  cheese.  I  ■ 
thought  at  first  that  the  smell  was  the  result  of  his  going 
to  the  morgue  to  help  carry  brother  Masons  home  after 
they  had  been  found  in  the  river.  He  has  come  home 
twice  with  the  wrong  hat  and  coat  on,  and  when  I  asked 
him  how  it  was,  he  said  it  was  a  secret  he  could  not  re- 
veal under  penalty  of  being  shot  with  a  cannon.  All  he 
would  say  was  that  he  took  a  degree.  I  have  kept  track 
of  it  a  little,  and  I  figure  that  he  has  taken  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  degrees,  including  the  grand  Sky  Fugle 
degree,  which  he  took  the  night  he  came  home  v/ith  his 
lip  cut  and  his  ear  hanging  by  a  piece  of  skin." 

"Oh,  madam,"  said  the  prominent  Mason,  "there  is  no 
Sky  Fugle  degree  in  Masonry.  Your  husband  has  lied 
to  you." 

"That's  what  I  think,"  said  she,  as  a  baleful  light  ap- 
peared in  her  eye.  "  He  said  he  was  taking  the  Sky 
Fugle  degree,  and  fell  through  the  skylight.  I  had  him 
sewed  up,  and  he  was  ready  for  more  degrees.  After  he 
had  taken,  I  should  think,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
degrees,  I  told  him  I  should  think  he  would  let  up  on  it 
and  put  some  potatoes  in  the  cellar  for  winter,  but  he 
said  when  a  man  once  got  started  on  the  degrees,  he  had 
to  take  them  all,  or  he  didn't  amount  to  anything.  One 
time  I  wanted  a  hat  to  wear  to  church,  with  a  feather  on 
it,  and  he  said  feathers  were  all  nonsense;  but  the  next 
day  he  brought  home  a  leather  case  with  a  felt  coal  scut- 
tle in  it,  and  a  feather  on  it  that  couldn't  have  cost  less 
than  ten  dollars,  the  way  I  figure  millinery.  And  when 
he  put  it  on,  and  I  laughed  at  his- ridiculous  appearance, 
he  began  to  throw  his  arms  around.  He  must  have  spent 
a  fortune  on  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  degrees. 
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"  One  morning  he  came  home  with  his  coat  tail  split 
right  up  his  back,  and  his  pants  torn  just  as  though  a 
dog  had  chewed  him,  and  one  eye  closed  up,  and  a  wad 
of  hair  pulled  right  out  of  his  head,  and  he  said  that  he 
had  been  taking  the  two  hundredth  degree,  but  he 
wouldn't  tell  me  how  it  happened,  because  it  was  a  dead 
secret.  Sometimes  a  brother  Mason  comes  home  with 
him  along  in  the  morning,  and  they  talk  about  a  'fiill 
flush,'  and  they  both  act  ftiU  as  they  stand  on  the  steps 
and  talk  about  their  '  pat  hands,'  and  '  raisin'  'em  out,' 
and  'calling,'  and  'bob-tail  flush.'  One  night,  when  he 
was  asleep,  I  heard  him  whisper  '  I  raise  you  ten  dollars,' 
and  when  I  asked  him  what  it  meant,  he  said  that  they 
had  been  raising  a  purse  for  a  poor  widow.  Another 
time  he  raised  up  in  bed,  after  he  had  been  asleep,  and 
shouted,  'I  stand  pat,'  and  when  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant,  he  said  he  was  ruined  if  I  told  of  it.  He  said  he 
had  spoken  the  password,  and  if  the  brethren  heard  of 
it  they  would  put  him  out  of  the  way,  even  as  Morgan 
was  put  out  of  the  way.  Mister,  is  'I  stand  pat'  your 
password?" 

The  Mason  told  her  it  was  not, — ^that  the  words  she 
had  spoken  were  an  expression  used  by  men  when  play- 
ing draw  poker,  and  he  added  that  he  didn't  believe  her 
husband  was  a  Mason  at  all,  but  that  he  had  been  lying 
to  her  all  these  years. 

She  sighed  and  said : 

"  That's  what  I  thought  when  he  came  home  with  a 
lot  of  ivory  chips  in  his  pocket.  He  said  they  used  them 
at  the  Lodge  to  vote  on  candidates,  and  that  a  white  chip 
elects  and  a  blue  chip  rejects  a  candidate.  If  you  will 
look  the  matter  up  and  see  if  he  has  joined  the  Masons, 
I  will  be  obliged  to  you.  He  says  he  has  taken  all  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  degrees,  and  now  the  boys 
want  him  to  join  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  I  want  to  get 
out  an  injunction  to  prevent  him  from  joining  anything 
«lse  until  we  get  some  underclothing  for  winter.     I'll  tell 
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you  -what  I'll  do.  The  next  time  he  says  anything  about 
the  Sky  Fugle  degrees,  I  will  take  a  wash-board  and 
make  him  think  there  is  one  degree  in  Masonry  that  he 
has  skipped.  And  now  good-bye !  You  have  comforted 
me  greatly,  and  I  will  lay  awake  to-night  until  my  hus- 
band comes  from  the  Lodge  with  his  pat  hand,  and  I  will 
make  him  think  he  has  forgot  his  ante." 

The  lady  went  out  to  a  grocery  to  buy  some  bar  soap, 
and  the  prominent  Mason  resumed  his  business  ■with  a 
feeling  that  we  are  not  all  truly  good  and  there  is  cheat- 
ing going  on  all  round. 


THE  MORNING  PSALM.— Marianne  Farningham. 

"  Read  us  a  psalm,  my  little  one." 

An  untried  day  had  just  begun, 

And,  ere  the  city's  rush  and  roar 

Came  passing  throil^h  the  closed  home  door, 

The  family  was  hushed  to  hear 

The  youngest  child,  in  accents  clear, 

Read  from  the  Book.    A  moment's  space 

The  morning  look  died  from  each  face, — 

Tlie  sharp,  keen  look,  that  goes  to  meet 

Opposing  force,  nor  brooks  defeat. 

"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes,"  she  read, 

"  Unto  the  hills."     Who  was  afraid 7 

What  had  that  psalm  of  pilgrim  life 

To  do  with  all  our  modern  strife? 

"Behold,  he  that  doth  Israel  keep 

Shall  neither  slumber,  nor  shall  sleep. 

The  Lord  thy  keeper  is,  and  He 

Thy  shade  on  thy  right  hand  shall  be ; 

The  sun  by  day  shall  not  thee  smite, 

The  moon  shall  hurt  thee  not  by  night." 

And  the  child  finished  the  old  psalm ; 

And  those  who  heard  grew  strong  and  calm  ; 

The  music  of  the  Hebrew  words 

Thrilled  them  like  sweet  remembered  chords 

And  brought  the  heights  of  yesterday 

Down  to  the  lowlands  of  to-day, 
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And  seemed  to  lend  to  common  things 
A  mystery  as  of  light  and  wings  ; 
And  each  one  felt  in  gladsome  mood, 
And  life  was  beautiful  and  good. 
Then  forth,  where  duty's  clarion  call 
Was  heard,  the  household  hastened  all. 
In  crowded  haunts  of  busy  men 
To  toil  with  book,  or  speech,  or  pen. 
To  meet  the  day's  demand  with  sliill, 
And  bear  and  do  and  dare  and  will. 
As  they  must  who  are  in  the  strife 
And  strain  and  stress  of  modern  life, 
And  wonld  succeed,  but  wlio  yet  hold 
Honor  of  higher  worth  than  gold. 

These  are  the  days  of  peace  we  say. 
Yet  fiercest  fights  are  fought  to-day; 
And  those  who  formed  that  household  band 
Had  need  of  strength  that  they  miglit  stand 
In  firmness  and  unruffled  calm; — 
-   -         But  sweetly  did  their  morning  psalm 
Amid  the  clamor,  loud  and  long, 
Like  eclio  of  a  once-loved  song. 
Else  in  their  hearts  and  make  them  strong. 

At  close  of  day  they  met  again 

And  each  had  known  some  touch  of  pain. 

Some  disappointment,  loss  or  care, 

Some  place  of  stumbling,  or  some  snare. 

"And  yet  the  psalm  is  true,"  said  they, 

"  The  Lord  preserveth  us  alway. 

His  own  were  safe  in  days  of  yore. 

And  from  this  time,  and  evermnre. 

If  skies  be  bright  or  skies  be  dim. 

He  keepeth  all  who  trust  in  him." 


AT  THE  OPERA. -George  H.  Jessop. 

Every  seat  in  the  hou'e  was  filled,— 

Somnambula,  and  a  gala  night. 
Witnout,  tha  frost-laden  breezes  chilled,— 

Within,  all  warm  and  bright. 
And  I  sat  close  to  the  stage,  alone; 

My  place  was  good,— I  had  had  my  choice; 
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So  I  sat  and  drank  in  every  tone 
Of  the  rich  soprano  voice. 

There  was  loud  applause,  and  frequent  applause, 

And  I  applauded, — my  heart  was  light; 
And  I  little  thought  tliat  musical  pause 

Should  alter  my  fate  that  night. 

But  I  looked  across  as  the  music  ceased, 

Across  the  crowds  and  the  beauty  rife, 
And,  throned  in  her  box  like  a  queen  at  a  feast, 

1  met  the  eyes  of  my  wife. 

And  I  felt  at  that  moment  I  loved  her  still. 

She  was  pensive,  but  very  fair  to  see. 
And  I  could  not  credit  the  whispers  of  ill 

Tliat  had  sundered  her  and  me. 
Was  it  too  late  to  undo  the  past. 

To  lay  forever  the  ghost  Remorse? 
Had  not  the  judges  pronounced  too  fast 

Tlie  ominous  word  Divorce  ? 

Slie  was  fair  and  petted  and  very  young, 
And  wrong  must  ever  come  from  the  heart ; 

Her  heart  was  mine;  it  was  I  was  wrong 
When  I  said :  "  It  is  best  we  part." 

I  turned  again  as  the  music  swelled; 

The  stage  was  dim  with  mysterious  light. 
And  the  feeble  candle  "  Amina"  held 

Was  the  brightest  spot  in  sight. 

And  the  light  in  my  heart  was  burning  low, 
And  life  seemed  utterly  void  and  blank, — 

The  house  scarce  breathed  a  moment  or  so 
As  she  stepped  on  the  trembling  plank. 

'Twas  a  gnjesome  chasm  to  cross,  I  ween. 

In  her  robe  de  nuii  and  disheveled  locks: 
But  nothing  to  that  which  stretched  between 

Me  and  that  distant  box. 
But  I  turned  and  looked  as  I  framed  the  thought— 

Who  says  an  impulse  is  never  wise? 
For,  looking  out  of  that  box,  I  caught 

My  wife's  soft,  violet  eyes. 
I  cannot  tell  what  her  glances  said, 

I  cannot  tell  what  my  own  replied, 
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But  that  moment  spun  a  gossamer  thread 
Wliereou  I  crossed  to  her  side. 

The  ftiir  "  Somnambula"  on  her  plank 
Has  doubtless  crossed,  but  I  cannot  see: 

For  the  wild  applause  spreads  from  rank  to  rank, 
And  it  all  seems  meant  for  me. 

For  have  I  not  crossed  on  a  frailer  plank, — 
The  gossamer  bridge  of  a  mutual  glance? 

And  now  my  life  is  no  longer  blank, 
And  the  future  seems  all  romance. 

I  have  crossed  and  reached  her,  my  own,  mj'  wife. 
And  the  air  still  peals  with  tlie  wild  "Braval" 

But  the  favorite  opera  of  my  life 
Will  be  La  Somnambul-a. 


A  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS.— Saeah  B.  Stebbins. 

ABRIDGED  FOE  PUBLIC  READING. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  Light  of  the  Household  went 
forth  into  the  poor  places  of  the  neighborhood  and 
brought  in,  one  by  one,  shrinking  children,  with  shabby 
garments  and  shy  glances ;  little  girls  ungathered  into 
schools,  untaught  of  ignorant  parents  who  were  slaves  of 
labor,  to  whom  was  preached  no  gospel  of  salvation  from 
idleness,  weakness  or  vice.  These,  allured  in  unwillingly 
at  first,  hard  enough  for  a  time  to  keep  together,  came 
at  last  into  this  quiet  chamber  as  to  a  holy  shrine,  sat 
earnestly  at  the  feet  of  a  pale,  patient  teacher,  and  learned 
the  ways  of  truth  and  right.  Day  by  day — for  a  few 
minutes  only  sometimes,  sometimes  for  houss,  according 
to  her  fluctuating  strength — she  had  them  with  her,  and 
in  the  poor  homes  where  they  belonged  the  mothers  list- 
ened with  a  sort  of  awe  to  the  accounts  of  this  pale  lady, 
lying  always  on  her  couch,  covered  with  the  white,  fleecy 
folds  of  her  delicate  work,  and  giving  out  to  little  rapt 
listeners  thoughts  that  would  abide  with  them  all  their 
livos. 

After  a  while  Christmas  was  drawing  near,  and  one 
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day  there  was  an  interesting  assemblage  of  these  small 
scholars  in  a  room  where  one  of  them  lived,  whose  mother 
was  a  washerwoman,  and  upon  tubs  and  buckets  they  were 
seated  in  a  circle ;  and  the  subject  of  their  meeting  and 
consultation  was,  how  to  get  a  Christmas  present  for  the 
Crippled  Sister,  and  what  it  should  be. 

The  leader  of  the  meeting  was  a  grave  little  damsel 
with  quiet  eyes,  who  seemed  to  take  a  natural  precedence. 

Strange  and  various  articles  were  proposed,  to  which 
many  objections  were  raised,  principally  by  the  little 
President,  who  seemed  to  think  her  most  important  duty 
was  to  keep  the  intended  expenditure  within  the  limits 
of  the  probable  amount,  for  which  purpose  she  was  obliged 
to  do  a  good  many  sums  out  loud.  The  puzzle  was  grow- 
ing deeper,  and  the  likelihood  of  a  decision  seemed  farther 
off  than  ever,  when  Nettie  Blane  said,  in  her  soft  voice : 
"  I  know  what  the  lady  loves  more  than  anything  else, 
and  that's  flowers !  Why,  just  here  a  while  ago,  before 
:  it  got  so  cold,  I  found  a  bunch  of  wild  posies  growing  , 
alongside  the  road  as  I  was  going  to  her  house ;  they 
were  just  common  things,  bat  I  picked  them  and  took 
them  to  her,  and  you  just  ought  to  have  seen  her  over 
them !  Her  face  lit  all  up,  she  was  so  pleased,  and  do 
you  know  that  for  a  minute  she  looked  like  she  never 
was  sick  at  all;  and  she  kind  of  petted  them  with  her 
fingers,  and  thanked  me  so  nice  that  I  never  was  so  glad 
of  doing  anything  in  my  life!" 

"  But  flowers  die  so  soon,  and  then  she  would  never 
have  nothin'  to  keep  to  make  her  feel  that  we'd  bin  think- 
in' of  her!" 

An  anxious  shade  fell  over  Nettie  Blane's  face,  that, 
however,  instantly  brightened  with  a  new  thought. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  would,"  she  said,  "  because  she'd  always 
remember !  Don't  you  know,  somehow,  if  you  once  get 
a  thing,  you've  always  got  it,  even  if  you  don't  see  it? 
If  I  sell  my  shells,  it  don't  much  matter,  really,  because 
whenever  I  think  about  them,  they'll  always  be  in  my 
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heart,  and  I'll  always  know  that  Uncle  Jim  he  brought 
them  to  me  over  the  sea !" 

Some  one  murmured,  "  Things  ought  to  be  awful  pret- 
ty to  be  remembered  always !"  and  the  general  consent 
seemed  to  settle  without  dispute  that  a  basket  of  flowers 
would  be  the  very  sweetest  thing  in  the  world  to  give. 

"  And  I  know  of  a  man  who  keeps  a  hot-house  just 
out  of  town,"  said  the  young  President,  "and  he  looks 
good-humored  and  kind,  so  maybe  he'll  give  us  some- 
thing real  nice  for  what  we'll  have  to  pay  1"  And  soon 
after  the  meeting  dispersed. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  as  the  big,  burly,  and  rosy 
owner  of  the  conservatory  just  out  of  town  was  sorting 
his  choicest  blooms  for  a  large  wedding  which  was  to  take 
place  in  the  evening,  the  door  of  the  hot-house  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  squadron  of  a  dozen  or  more  small"  girls 
entered  in  solemn  procession. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  said  the  Gentle  Giant,  turning  his 
bluff,  bright  face  toward  them,  "  what  do  you  young  ones 
want?" 

For  an  instant  they  had  stood  quite  still,  looking  about 
them  in  wonder  and  delight ;  for  the  whole  place  was  so 
filled  with  rare  and  lovely  blossoms  that  its  atmosphere, 
color,  and  profusion  was  like  a  concentration  of  the  trop- 
ics. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  we  want  to  buy  a  basket  of  flowers." 

The  man  dropped  the  two  or  three  buds  he  held  in  his 
hand,  turned  entirely  around,  and  gave  one  steady  look 
down  the  whole  line ;  he  saw  at  once  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  want  flowers  for  themselves,  and  imagined  that 
one  or  two  had  been  sent  on  a  message,  and  that  the  rest 
had  accompanied  these. 

"  You — want — to — buy — "  he  said  slowly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  basket  of  flowers,  if  you  please." 

"Who  for?  and  why  are  there  so  many  of  you?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you.  You  see,  sir,  there's  a  dear 
kind  lady,  and  she  is  a  cripple,  and  never  gets  ofi"  a  low 
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kind  of  bed  she  lays  on,  and  works  all  the  time  the  most 
beautiful  'broidering  flowers  you  ever  seen.  And,  she 
teaches  us ;  so  we  thought  we'd  like  to  give  her  a  Christ- 
mas present,  and  we've  all  saved  up  till  we  think  we've 
got  enough ;  and  because  she  never  can  go  out  to  see  any- 
thing a-growing,  and  just  loves  flowers  like  they  were 
alive,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  take  her  some;  because 
we  all  gave  something  toward  it  we  all  came  together 
about  it ;  and  if  you  please,  sir,  we'd  like  as  nice  a  basket- 
ful as  you  can  make  up-  for  our  money." 

The  rosy  face  bloomed  out  bright  as  one  of  his  own 
blossoms ;  the  round  eyes  grew  wonderfully  soft  and  moist, 
as  the  big  burly  man  stooped  and  kissed  the  small  speaker, 
and  said,  with  just  a  touch  of  huskiness  in  his  voice: 

"Well,  you're  a  blessed  little  party!  You  just  go 
round,  all  of  you,  and  pick  out  what  you'd  like  to  have, 
and  I'll  fix  them  up  for  you!"  There  was  an  immediate 
stir  in  the  young  procession,  and  evident  delight  in  this 
permission,  and  an  intention  to  put  it  instantly  into  prac- 
tice, when  the  Little  Leader  called  out,  "You  keep  still- 
there,  will  you?  I've  got  something  else  to  say !" 

Curiosity  restored  order,  and  she  again  addressed  the 
gardener. 

"Ain't  those  grand  flowers  very  dear?  You  see,  sir, 
we  don't  want  anything  we  can't  pay  for  all  right.  We've 
got  this  much  money ;  please  to  count  it,  sir,  and  see  if 
it  will  do !"  And  she  handed  him  a  rather  battered  tin 
match-box  containing  the  accumulated  contributions  in 
small  coins,  which  had  been  gradually  brought  in  as  they 
were  gained. 

The  big  gardener  by  this  time  was  too  much  touched 
to  keep  quite  calm.  "  Here,"  he  said  to  the  Little  Lead- 
er, "  you  count  out  this  money,  and  tell  me  how  much  it 
is,'  and  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  it !"  And  when  he  took 
a 'basket  and  went  round  his  hot-house  collecting  here 
and  there  his  simplest  blooms,  all  these  keen  eyes  watched 
him  in  unbroken  silence,  and  not  one  of  them  stirred  a 
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gaze  from  his  fingers  as  he  laid  in  the  moss,  propped  a 
superb,  stainless  lily  in  the  centre,  and  arranged  round 
it  with  exquisite  taste  violets  and  heart's-ease,  and  deli- 
cate, pure  blossoms;  in  breathless  quiet  they  noted  every 
flower  that  was  woven  into  its  place,  little  thinking  that 
these  commoner  plants  which  they  were  used  to  see  in 
summer  were  almost  as  costly  as  foreign  growths  in  winter ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  whole  was  finished  that  they  broke 
out  into  exclamations  of  satisfaction. 

"This  must  be  a  mighty  good  woman  to  make  you  love 
her  so,"  said  the  man  as  he  handed  over  the  basket  to 
the  careful  hold  of  the  Little  Leader. 

"Good!"  answered  Nettie  Blane,  "she's  a-most  an 
angel ;  it  seems  like  she  ought  never  to  do  anything  but 
stand  up  close  to  the  throne  with  just  such  lilies  in  her 
hand,"  for  Nettie's  inmostheart  was  stirred  by  the  flowers 
and  the  occasion. 

The  big  gardener  looked  at  her  a  second  as  if  he 
thought  she  might  have  been  a  stray  cherub  herself. 

"That's  all  your  own  gift,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
lily-crowned  basket;  "but  would  you  mind  taking  her  a 
little  present  from  me  too?  It  shall  only  be  one 
flower,"  he  said  ;  and  as  a  single  flower  in  their  inexpe- 
rienced eyes  could  not  possibly  compare  with  a  basketful,  , 
a  happy  assent  was  immediately  given. 

He  went  round  among  his  plants  to  where  bloomed 
one  magnificent  blossom,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
greenhouse.  He  broke  it  from  the  stalk,  and  placed  it 
in  Nettie  Blane's  hand.  "  Oh,  thank  you !"  said  Nettie's 
glad  voice,  "  I  will  give  it  to  her  with  your  compliments." 
And  then  the  big  gardener  kissed  every  one  of  them  as 
they  passed  out,  and  stood  at  his  hot-house  door,  and 
watched  the  little  procession  as  it  wound  out  of  sight 
with  the  Little  Leader  at  the  head,  carrying  the  basket 
of  flowers. 

The  Crippled  Sister  was  lying  on  her  low  couch,  when 
her  chamber  door  opened  and  the  procession  of  children 
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entered  bearing  their  precious  burden.  Then  the  rich 
color  Hooded  the  Crippled  Sister's  cheek  and  brow,  and 
her  eyes  shone,  and  she  seemed  to  grow  transfigured  be- 
fore their  very  sight  into  angelic  youth  and  beauty,  and 
her  voice  was  almost  like  a  song  as  she  cried  out,  "  O  my 
darlings!  you  have  made  me  so  rich  to-day."  And  she 
kissed  them  all,  over  and  over,  and  when  they  lingered 
as  though  loath  to  leave  her,  her  spirit  seemed  inspired 
to  speak  to  them  from  the  text  of  the  flowers ;  through 
the  big  gardener's  rare  blossom  she  seemed  to  bring  be- 
fore them  the  wonders,  the  glories,  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  East;  they  saw" the  palms  of  India  and  the  gardens 
of  Damascus,  the  roses  of  Persia,  and  the  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon ;  and  out  of  the  simple  blooms  of  their  own  sweet 
gift,  she  wove  tender  stories  and  lessons  that  would  cling 
in  their  memories  to  heart's-ease  and  violets  as  long  as 
they  lived.  And  somehow,  as  she  talked,  these  poor,  little, 
narrow  lives  felt  themselves  grow  nearer  to  the  angels; 
and  when,  after  they  had  all  joined  together  in  singing 
for  her  the  Christmas  hymn,  they  went  out  to  their  hum- 
ble homes  with  their  hearts  upraised  in  "  Glory  to  God 
on  high,"  because  they  felt,  in  their  vague  way,  that  in 
that  one  room  at  least  there  was  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  toward  men." 


AFTER  THE  THEATRE. 

Ten  dollars.    Quite  a  sum  to  pay 
For  one  who  earns  but  four  a  day, 
For  just  a  single  evening's  fun, — 
It  seems  so,  now  the  thing  is  done. 
Three  for  the  carriage,  for  you  know 
I  never  could  ask  her  to  go 
With  that  swell  dress— the  shade  dcni 
A  nd  train  strung  out  a  yard  or  two— 
In  a  plain  horse  car.    And  so  nice 
She  looked  I  do  not  grudge  the  price. 
Three  more  for  seats ;  down  centre  aisle 
And  four  rows  back,— just  right  for  style. 
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The  curtain  rose.    How  time  will  pass 
While  gazing  through  au  opera-glass. 

The  curtain  fell.    Once  more  we  stood 

Outside,  and  then  the  thought  of  food 
Itself  presented.    She  said,  yes, 
She  felt  quite  hungry.    You  can  guess 

That  what  we  ate,  with  just  a  bit 

Of  rosy  wine  to  season  it, 
Used  up  that  other  four.    Time  sped. 
1  took  her  home.     Good-night  was  said, 

Then  to  my  own  home  came  I  straight, 

And  here  I  sit  and  meditate. 
The  cash  I  had  four  hours  ago 
Is  gone.    I've  naught  for  it  to  show. 

Have  I  regrets  for  it?    Not  one. 

'Twas  folly,  but,  by  Jove,  'twas  funl 


BIG  BEN  BOLTON.— EuGKNB  J.  Hall. 

I  remember  big  Ben  Bolton  and  the  little  Leontine, 

He  could  carry  off  a  millstone,  but  she  ruled  him  like  a 

queen. 
He  stood  seven  feet  in  his  stockings ;  she  was  hardly  three 

feet  high ; 
But  she  wound  him  round  her  finger,  and  she  ruled  him 

with  her  eye. 
The  women  used  to  snicker,  and  the  hardy  miners  smiled, 
To  see  the  brawny  giant  with  the  gentle  little  child. 
And  the  gamblers,  up  from  'Frisco,  when  they  saw  them, 

used  to  swear 
That  they  looked  as  fitly  mated  as  a  rabbit  and  a  bear. 

He  would  drop  his  pick  and  shovel  when  she  came  in  work- 
ing hours; 

They  would  go  among  the  gulches  after  gay  and  gaudy  flow- 
ers; 

He  would  climb  the  dizzy  ledges,  he  would  scale  the  mount- 
ain side. 

Bearing  her  upon  his  shoulders,  while  he  called  her  "little 
bride." 

He  could,  bend  an  iron  crowbar,  he  could  lift  a  half  a  ton. 
He  could  twist  a  wagon-tire,  or  the  barrel  of  a  gun, 
With  his  fingers;  but  it  often  used  to  make  us  loudly  laugh 
When  we  saw  Leontine  lead  him  as  a  butcher  leads  a  calf. 
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When  the  hard  day's  work  was  over,  when  the  crescent  silver 

moon 
Arose  above  the  mountain  pines,  wo  met  at "  Blood's  saloon," 
Wlien  Ben  Bolton  used  to  give  us  exhibitions  of  his  skill 
In  bending  iron  crowbars  or  in  twisting  off  a  drilL 

One  day  Ezekiei  Pa'rsons  sent  to  'Frisco  on  the  sly, 

And  bought  a  bar  of  tempered  steel,  for  brawny  Ben  to  try. 

The  boys  who  understood  the  game  came  down  to  Blood's 

one  night. 
And  stood  serenely  round  the  bar  and  waited  for  the  sight. 

Ben  Bolton  grasped  the  bar  of  steel,  he  brought  it  to  his 

knee, 
And  like  a  locomotive  puffed, — the  trick  he  could  not  see; 
The  sweat  ran  down  his  honest  face,  upon  his  hands  he  spit, 
He  tugged  and  worked  with  all  his  might,  it  would  not 

budge  a  bit, 

Ezekiei  Parsons  shook  his  sides,  the  boys  all  laughed  aloud, 
Ben  lust  his  reputation  and  had  to  treat  the  crowd. 
It  cut  him  so  completely,  and  it  made,  him  feel  so  mean. 
He  quit  the  camp  next  morning  with  the  little  Leoiitine. 

A  storm  comes  up  the  valley,  a  cloud  bursts  on  the  hills. 
The  stream  becomes  a  river,  that  sweeps  away  the  mills. 
And  downward  through  the  hollow  the  maddened  torrent 

roars. 
O'er  rocks,  through  glens  and  gulches,  and  mining  camps  it 

pours. 
A  cry  comes  from  the  hollow,  and  rushing  down  the  ridge 
The  miners  see  Ben  Bolton,  like  a  giant,  at  the  bridge. 
The  water  settles  round  him.  the  bridge  rocks  to  and  fro; 
He  holds  it  with  a  crowbar, — in  a  minute  it  must  go. 

Beneath  the  narrow  ledge  near  by,  with  bright  disheveled 

hair. 
They  see  the  little  Leontine,— her    hands  are  clasped  in 

prayer. 
The  structure  quakes,  the  strong  man  shakes,  no  fear  is  in 

his  face : 
"  Ho !  save  the  child,"  he  shouts  aloud,  "  I'll  hold  the  bridge 

in  place." 
Zeke  Parsons  bounds  upon  the  bridge,  the  women  wail  with 

fear; 
He  lifts  the  child  in  his  strong  arms,  the  miners  loudly 

cheer ; 

6n 
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He  leaps  upon  the  trembling  logs,  the  vraters  round  him 

roar; 
He  slips,  he  falls,  he  creeps,  he  crawls,  he  springs  upon  the 

shore. 
The  child  is  saved,  Ben  Bolton,  but  who  will  help  you  now? 
The  crowbar  in  your  brawny  hands  breaks  like  a  rotteu 

bough. 
And  down  the  glen  go  bridge  and  man,  with  broken  Ic^ 

and  stones 
That  rend  and  gash  bis  stalwart  form  and  crush  and  break 

his  bones. 

Adown  the  hill  the  miners  run,  with  outcries  of  despair; 

Xhey  find  him  wedged  between  the  rocks,  and  banging  help- 
less there. 

They  bear  his  mangled  form  away,  without  the  glen  they 
pass; 

With  words  of  pity  and  of  love  they  lay  him  on  the  grass. 

The  crimson  blood  runs  down  his  face,  he  shudders  and  he 


His  pale  lips  move,  he  moans,  be  groans,  then  to  a  comrade 

cries: 
"  I've  saved  the  little  Leontine,  be  kind  to  her,  dear  Joe, 
I've  bent  and  broke  Zeke  Parsons  bar ;  I'm  ready  now  to  gt) '." 

His  head  droops  limp  and  lifeless  down,  his  eyes  grow  dull 

and  dim, 
His  broad  breast  heaves,  a  shiver  runs  through  every  broken 

lirab. 
Then,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  sinks  upon  the  sod. 
And  the  soul  of  brave  Ben  Bolton  is  at  peace  with  man 

and  God. 


MUSIC  EVERYWHERE.— William  P.  Mcichinock. 

There  is  music  in  the  ocean, 

There  is  music  wild  and  grand, 
With  its  surges  aye  in  motion. 

Breaking  fiercely  on  the  land: 
Swept  by  breezes  soft  and  vernal. 

Lashed  by  tempests  bold  and  free. 
There  is  melody  eternal 

In  the  deep  and  mighty  sea. 
There  is  music  in  the  mountains, 

In  the  immemorial  hills; 
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From  the  depths  of  silver  fountains, 

From  the  bods  of  sun-bright  rills: 
From  the  loud-voiced,  rain-swelled  river, 

Whose  wild  stream  the  valley  fills, 
Seaward  rushing,  tameless  ever, — 

There  is  music  in  the  hills. 

There  is  music  in  the  thunder, — 

There  is  music  deep  to  hear: 
When  the  dun  clouds  leap  asunder, 

And  the  lightnings  blue  appear; 
When  the  startled  sleepers  waken 

And  the  abject  sinners  kneel, 
When  the  dome  of  heaven  is  shaken. 

There  is  music  in  its  peal. 

There  is  music  in  the  forest : 

When  the  mighty  trees  are  stirred 
By  the  north  wind,  foe  the  snrest 

To  the  earth-fed  beast  and  bird ; 
When  the  oak  its  strength  is  feeling, 

When  the  pine  trees,  dark  and  tall. 
To  and  fro  are  madly  reeling, 

There  is  music  in  them  all. 
There  is  music  in  the  summer; 

There  is  music  in  the  spring. 
When  the  bee,  the  busy  hummer. 

And  the  lark,  upsoaring  sing; 
In  the  autumn,  robed  in  glory 

By  the  fullness  of  the  year; 
In  the  winter,  dark  and  hoary, 

There  is  music  sweet  to  hear. 
There  is  music  in  the  pealing 

Of  the  solemn  Sabbath  bells, 
O'er  the  mountain  summit  stealing, 

Sinking  in  the  rocky  dells, 
Bidding  young  and  old  to  gather 

Where  the  dove,  religion,  dwells 
Bound  the  shrines  of  the  Great  Father,— 

There  is  music  in  the  bells. 

There  is  music  up  in  heaven. 

Where  the  sun  and  planets  shine. 
Glorious  ever,  skyward  driven, 

By  a  harmony  divine; 
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Angels  swell  the  mighty  chorus, 

Seriiph  voices  give  reply, 
Filling  all  the  concave  o'er  us, — 

There  is  music  up  on  high. 

There  is  music  for  the  loving 

In  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  air; 
Wheresoe'er  our  steps  are  roving, 

Let  us  hearken,  it  id  there. 
For  the  sad  and  for  the  grieving, 

Who  with  patient  spirit  bear, 
For  the  lowly,  but  believing, 

There  is  music  everywhere. 
With  the  rude  rock  for  his  pillow, 

With  his  canopy — the  night. 
Dashed  by  salt  spray  from  the  billow. 

Drenched  by  snowflakes,  cold  and  white, 
Man  may  find,  though  tears  should  glisten 

In  his  eyes  from  awe  and  fear, 
If  with  faith  he  bend  to  listen, 

God's  sweet  music  everywhere. 


THE  DE.\D  DOLL.— M AUG aretVakdegript. 

You  needn't  be  trying  to  comfort  me — I  tell  you  my  dolly 

is  dead ! 
There's  no  use  in  saying  she  isn't  with  a  crack  like  that  in 

her  head; 
It's  just  like  you  said  it  wouldn't  hurt  much  to  have  my  tooth 

out,  that  day. 
And  then,  when  the  man  'most  pulled  my  head  oflf,  you 

hadn't  a  word  to  say. 

And  I  guess  you  must  think  I'm  a  bahy,  when  you   say 

you  can  mend  it  with  glue, 
As  if  I  didn't  know  better  than  that  I     Why,  just  suppose  it 

was  you? 
You  might  make  her  look  all  mended— but  what  do  I  care 

for  looks? 
Why  glue's  for  chairs  and  tables,  and  toys,  and  the  backs  of 

books  1 

My  dolly !  my  own  little  daughter!    Oh,  but  it's  the  awful- 

lest  crack ! 
It  just  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  the  sound  when  her  poor 

head  went  whack 
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Against  that  horrible  brass  thing  that  holda  up  the  little 

shelf, 
Now,  Nursey,  what  makes  you  remind  me?    I  know  that  I 

did  it  myself? 
I  think  you  must  be  crazy— you'll  get  her  another  head! 
What  good  would  forty  heads  do  her?    I  tell  you  iny  dolly 

is  dead ! 
And  to  think  I  hadn't  quite  finished  her  elegant  new  Spring 

hat! 
And  I  took  a  sweet  ribbon  of  her's  last  night  to  tie  on  that 

horrid  cat ! 

When  my  mamma  gave  me  that  ribbon— I  was  playing 

out  in  the  yard — 
She  said  to  me,  most  expressly,  "  Here'saribbon  for  Hilde- 

garde." 
And  I  went  and  put  it  on  Tabby,  and  Hildegardesawmedoit; 
But  I  said  to  myself,  "  Oh,  never  mind,  I  don't  believe  she 

knew  it!" 
But  I  know  that  she  knew  it  now,  and  I  just  believe,  I  do, 
That  her  poor  little  heart  was  broken,  and  so  her  head 

broke  too. 
Oh,  my  baby  1  my  little  baby !    I  wish  my  head  had  been  hit ! 
For  I've. hit  it  over  and  over,  and  it  hasn't  cracked  a  bit. 

But  since  the  darling  is  dead,  she'll  want  to  be  buried,  of 

course ; 
We  will  take  my  little  wagon,  Nurse,  and  you  shall  be  the 

horse;. 
And  I'll  walk  behind  and  cry;  and  we'll  put  her  in  this,  you 

see— 
This  dear  little  box— and  we'll  bury  her  there  out  under 

the  maple  tree. 
And  papa  will  make  me  a  tombstone,  like  the  one  he  made 

for  my  bird ; 
And  he'll  put  what  I  tell  him  on  it— yes,  every  single  word ! 
I  shall  say,  "  Here  lies  Hildegarde,  a  beautiful  doll,  who  is 

dead; 
She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  dreadful  crack  in  her 

head." 


WILD  GRAPES. 


"Such  a  quantity  of  them,"  said  the  Widow  Winton, 
"  and  doins;  nobody  any  good !" 

The  golden  September  sunshine  was  steeping  all  the 
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uplands  in  yellow  brightness ;  the  avant  couriers  of  the 
coming  frost  had  touched  the  maples  and  sumacs  with 
fiery  red,  and  the  wild  grapes  in  the  woods  came  freight- 
ing the  air  with  sweetness.  Such  wild  grapes,  too, — great, 
blooming  masses  of  purple,  outlined  against  their  rank 
green  leaves,  as  if  some  enchanted  hand  had  hung  all 
the  forest  aisles  with  glistening  pendants  of  amethyst. 

"The  jelly  they  would  make!"  said  the  Widow  Win- 
ton,  shading  her  large  black  eyes  with  one  hand,  as  she 
looked  up  where  the  vines  had  garlanded  a  copse  of  cedar 
trees.  "  And  the  preserves !  And  the  price  they  would 
bring  in  market !  I  really  do  think  that  when  I  rented 
the  Glen  Cottage  I  ought  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
these  woods  into  the  bargain,  more  especially  as  Mr.  Es- 
selmont  is  in  Europe,  and  the  grapes  are  doing  nobody 
any  good,"  and  the  Widow  Winton  drew  a  deep  sigh,  as 
the  wind  wafted  a  fresh  gust  of  fragrance  toward  her, — 
the  sweet  aroma  of  ripening  grapes  in  the  crucible  of  au-. 
tumn  simshine. 

The  Widow  Winton,  be  it  understood,  was  no  angular 
matron  or  wrinkled  old  beldame,  but  a  rosy  little  person- 
age of  two  or  three-and-tweuty,  with  laughing,  sloe-black 
eyes,  long-lashed  and  almond-shaped,  a  saucy,  retrousse 
nose,  and  lips  like  a  cleft  rosebud.  And  as  she  stood 
there  with  her  dimpled  hands  interlaced  above  her  eyes, 
a  rebellious  resolution  formed  itself  in  her  heart. 

"  I  will  have  them,"  said  the  Widow  Winton.  "  As 
well  me  as  the  schoolboys  and  sparrows.  And  if  I  were 
to  ask  that  crusty  old  agent,  I  know  he'd  refuse,  so  I 
shall  omit  the  little  ceremony.  I'll  send  'em  into  town, 
and  I'll  take  the  money  to  get  me  a  new  fall  hat,  for 
mine  has  been  positively  shabby  ever  since  the  crape  got 
soaked  through  in  that  summer  shower,  three  weeks  ago 
Sunday,"  and  the  Widow  Winton  went  home  to  the  little 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  which  had  once  been  a 
porter's  lodge  on  the  Esselmont  estate,  and  told  her  sis- 
ter what  she  had  determined  upon. 
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"  Fanny,"  said  Miss  Charity  Hall,  who  was  ten  years 
older  than  the  widow,  and  a  good  many  years  graver, 
"pray  don't  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Why  not?"  said  Fanny. 

"  It  would  be  stealing." 

"No,  it  wouldn't,"  stoutly  argued  Fanny,  "there  they 
hang  doing  nobody  any  good ;  and  it's  a  wicked,  sinful 
shame !  And  Mr.  Fsselmont  is  in  Paris,  and  that  cross 
old  crab  of  an  agent  sets  up  a  cry  if  one  does  but  break 
off  a  sprig  of  autumn  leaves.  No,  Charity,  there's  no 
use  arguing;  the  grapes  I  want,  and  the  grapes  I'll  have!" 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  Miss  Charity. 

"I  would,"  said  the  Widow  Winton. 

And  she  took  down  a  little  wicker  basket,  with  a 
twisted  handle  and  a  double  lid,  and  tripped  ofl! 

"  How  are  you  going  to  reach  them  ?"  said  MissCharity. 

"I  shall  cUmb,"  said  the  widow. 

"You?"  cried  Miss  Charity. 

"  Yes,  I,"  nodded  the  widow. 

She  was  yet  engaged  in  gathering  the  purple  spoils 
that  hung,  ripe  and  tempting,  within  her  reach,  when 
there  was  a  crackling  of  dry  leaves  under  foot,  and  a 
tall  young  man,  in  a  suit  of  dark-colored  cloth  and  a 
Tyrolese  hat,  stepped  lightly  into  the  forest  glade. 

"It's  the  new  rector,"  said  the  Widow  Winton  to  her- 
self "  To  think  that  he  should  have  blundered  along 
at  this  very  time  of  all  others !  But  I  may  as  well  make 
the  best  of  it."  And  she  turned  around  to  greet  the  be- 
wildered new-comer  with  a  sweet  smile  and  the  utmost 
self-possession. 

"  Will  you  have  some  grapes?"  said  she,  holding  out 
the  twisted  wicker  basket. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon!"  stammered  the  stranger, 
"but  I  must  have  mistaken  my  way.  I  supposed  these 
were  the  Esselmont  woods." 

"  So  they  are,"  said  the  widow,  "  and  I  am  stealing 
the  Esselmont  grapes — because,  you  see,  I've  rented  the 
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little  cottage  yonder,  and  I  really  think  the  grapes  onght 
to  go  with  the  cottage, — don't  youV" 

"  Really,"  said  the  stranger, — ^the  Widow  WintOn  had 
perceived  by  this  time  that  be  was  tall  and  straight,  with 
pleasant  hazel  eyes  and  a  long,  silky  moustache, — "  I 
know  so  little  about  the  property  here — " 

"  Oh,  of  course  not  1"  said  the  widow,  sitting  down  on 
a  fallen  tree,  with  her  little  black  silk  apron  full  of 
grapes.  "But  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Esselmont,  who 
owns  the  property,  is  in  Europe,  and  the  agent  is  such 
a  cross  old  fudge  that  one  can't  ask  for  so  much  as  a 
bunch  of  wild  flowers, — a  regular  crab,  you  know,"  open- 
ing her  bright  eyes  very  wide  to  emphasize  the  idea. 

"  How  very  disagreeable,"  said  the  stranger,  who  had 
taken  a  seat  on  the  mossy  log,  beside  the  widow,  and 
was  eating  grapes  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world. 

"  So  I  just  concluded  to  help  myself,"  said  the  widow. 
"So  I  perceive,"  said  the  hero  of  the  sUky  moiwtache. 
"Wouldn't  you,  if  you  were  in  my  place?"  said  the 
widow. 

"Certainly  I  would,"  said  the  gentleman.  "And  if 
you  will  allow  me  I  will  help  you  to  help  yourself." 

"But  you  haven't  time,"  said  the  Widow  Winton,  du- 
hiously. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  have,"  said  the  stranger — "  plenty  of  time, 
I  assure  you.  I  was  only  crossing  the  woods  to  call  on 
the  new  rector,  and — " 

The  purple  clusters  of  grapes  slid  to  the  ground,  as  the 
Widow  Winton  started  up  in  amazement  and  dismay.    • 
"  Oh,  dear,"  cried  she,  "  I  thought  you  were  the  new 
rector." 

The  stranger  smiled. 
"Do  I  look  so  very  clerical?"  said  he. 
"  Then  you  are  the  agent's  son  from  Canada,"  said  she. 
"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  And  I've  been  calling  your  father 
a  crab,  and  all  sorts  of  names.     Oh,  dear  \    I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  am  sure,  but  all  the  same  be  is  a  crab." 
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"Pray  don't  distress  yourself,"  soothed  the  stranger. 
"I  am  no  relation  at  all  to  Mr.  Esselmont's  agent." 
The  Widow  Winton  brightened  up  a  little  at  this. 
"  I  am  thankful  for  that,"  said  she.  "  And  now,  if  you 
will  help  me  with  the  grapes,  we  can  get  them  all  gathered 
before  the  agent  comes  this  way  on  his  afternoon  walk. 
Can  you  climb?" 

"I  should  rather  think  I  could,"  promptly  answered 
the  gentleman. 

The  widow  clapped  her  plump  little  hands  in  delight, 
as  the  huge  bunches  rained  down  into  her  apron. 
"  There,"  cried  she,  "  that's  enough." 
"Are  you  quite  sure?" 

"  Oh,  quite,"  said  the  widow — "  for  jelly,  and  marma- 
lade, and  to  send  a  lot  to  town  to  buy  my  new  bonnet 
strings." 

The  stranger  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  from  the 
boughs  of  a  stately  beech  tree. 

"Then  it's  all  right,"  said  he.  "And  we  have  out- 
generaled Mr.  Esselmont  and  his  cross  old  agent,  after  all." 
"Haven't  we?"  said  the  Widow  Winton,  with  her 
black  eyes  all  dancing  with  mischief.  "  And  now,  if 
you'll  come  home  with  me,  I'll  give  you  a  cup  of  real 
French  chocolate,  and  a  slice  of  sponge  cake." 

"I  shall  be  very  happy  to  carry  your  basket  for  you," 
said  the  stranger,  courteously. 

"  There  he  is  now,"  said  the  widow,  recoiling  a  little, 
as  they  neared  the  tiny  cottage,  with  its  drooping  leaves 
and  pillared  veranda. 

"Who?"  said  the  gentleman. 
"The  agent,"  said  the  Widow  Winton. 
"  He  can't  hurt  us,"  said  the  stranger.  And  he  walked 
boldly  into  the  very  presence  of  Mr.  Sandy  Macphers(  ii, 
with  the  basket  of  plundered  grapes  on  his  arm,  while 
the  widow  followed,  much  marveling  at  his  valor.  But, 
instead  of  bursting  out  into  invective,  the  agent  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  began  bowing  and  scraping  most  obse- 
quijus'.y. 
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"  Eeally,  sir — ^really,  Mr.  Esselmont,"  said  he,  "  this 
is  a  pleasure  that  I  didn't  expect." 

"  Mr.  Esselmont !"  cried  out  the  widow. 

"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  not  disclosing  my 
identity  before,"  said  the  handsome  incognito.  "But 
you've  no  idea  how  I've  enjoyed  this  masquerade.  WUl 
you  allow  me  to  introduce  myself  formally  at  last?" 

The  Widow  Winton  turned  crimson  and  pale. 
■    "  But  I've  been  stealing  your  grapes,''  said  she. 
.    "  Every  fruit  and  .flower  on  the  Esselmont  estate  is  at 
your  service,"  said  the  young  heir,  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile. 

But  when  he  went  away,  Miss  Charity  took  her  younger 
sister  formally  to  task. 

"Fanny,"  said  she,  "aren't  you  ashamed?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Fanny  valiantly. 

"  Stealing  fruit  like  a  schoolboy,  and  romping  like  a 
child,"  remonstrated  Charity. 

"  If  Mr.  Esselmont  don't  mind  it,"  said  the  widow, 
"why  should  I?  And  we  are  going  to  the  haunted 
springs  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  show  him  the  rocky  glen. 
Oh,  I  can  tell  you.  Charity,  it's  great  fun." 

But,  as  time  crept  on,  Miss  Charity  Hall  grew  more 
uneasy  still.  ■* 

"Fanny,"  said  she,  "you  must  leave  off  flirting  with 
Guy  Esselmont." 

"Why?"   said  the  widow. 

"  Because  you  are  poor  and  he  is  rich ;  and  people  are 
beginning  to  talk." 

"Let  them  talk;  we  are  going  to  be  married  next 
month,  and  then  we  can  set  the  whole  world  at  defiance ; 
and,  Charity — "  hiding  her  face  on  her'  elder  sister's 
shoulder. 

"Well?" 

"He  says  he  fell  in  love  with  me  that  day  he  caught 
me  stealing  his  grapes." 

"Humph!"  said  Miss  Charity.  "Well,  he  has  stolen 
your  heart,  so  I  do  not  see  but  that  you  are  ^uits." 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  W4Y. 

John  Mann  had  a  wife  who  was  kind  and  true,— 

A  wife  who  loved  him  well; 
She  cared  for  the  house  and  their  only  child ; 

But  if  I  the  truth  must  tell, 
She  fretted  and  pined  because  John  was  poor. 

And  his  business  was  slow  to  pay ; 
But  he  only  said,  when  she  talked  of  change, 

"  We'll  stick  to  the  good  old  way  I" 

She  saw  her  neighbors  were  growing  rich 

And  dwelling  iu  houses  grand; 
That  she  was  living  in  poverty, 

With  wealth  upon  every  hand; 
And  she  urged  her  husband  to  speculate, 

To  risk  his  earnings  at  play ; 
But  he  only  said,  "  My  dearest  wife. 

We'll  stick  to  the  good  old  way." 
For  he  knew  that  the  money  that's  quickly  got 

Is  the  money  that's  quickly  lost ; 
And  the  money  that  stays  is  the  money  earned 

At  honest  endeavor's  cost. 
So  he  plodded  along  i"  his  honest  style, 

And  he  bettered  himself  each  day. 
And  he  only  said  to  his  fretful  wife, 

"  We'll  stick  to  the  good  old  way." 
And  at  last  there  came  a  terrible  crash, 

When  beggary,  want,  and  shame 
Came  down  on  the  homes  of  their  wealthy  friends, 

While  John's  remained  the  same ; 
For  he  had  no  debts  and  he  gave  no  trust, 

"  My  motto  is  this,"  he'd  say,—  . 
"It's  a  charm. against  panics  of  every  kind,— 

'Tis  stick  to  the  good  old  way?" 
And  his  wife  looked  round  on  the  little  house 

That  was  every  nail  their  own, 
And  she  asked  forgiveness  of  honest  John 

For  the  peevish  mistrust  she  had  shown  j 
But  he  only  said,  as  her  tearful  face 

Upon  his  shoulder  lay, 
"The  ^ood  old  way  is  the  best  way,  wife;  I 

■VTe'll  stick  to  the  goo4  oW  way." 
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THE  RUMSECLER'S  SONG.-Rev.  C.  W.  Dknison. 

The  rnmseller  sat  in  his  den  alone. 
Singing  his  thoughts  in  an  undertone. 
Shrouded  in  silence,  his  work  was  done. 
Since  the  rise  and  set  of  the  daily  sun. 
He  had  squared  his  books;  he  had  counted  his  gains; 
Then  he  startled  the  night  with  bis  spirit-strains ; 
And  he  sang,  as  he  hoarded  his  wages  of  sin: 
"I  gather  them  in  !  I  gather  them  in! 

Gather!  gather!  gather! 

I  gather  ibem  in ! 

"The  old,  with  their  thin  and  frosty  hair. 
The  young,  with  ringlets  dark  and  fair. 
The  smilingbridegroom  and  the  bride. 
The  brother  and  sister,  side  by  side, 
Captive  and  bound  in  the  toils  I  spread. 
On  to  their  doom  my  victims  tread, — 
Stranger  and  neighbor,  alien,  kin, 

I  gather  them  in  !  I  gather  them  in ! 

Gather!  gather!  gather! 

I  gather  them  in ! 

"The  statesman,  the  orator,  learned  and  prond. 
The  tramp,  in  the  rags  of  the  dirty  crowd, 
The  toiler  on  land,  the  child  of  the  sea. 
By  thousands  and  thousands  conie  trooping  to  mel 
In  the  golden  ray  of  the  morning  light, 
In  the  darkness,  and  stillness,  and  dead  of  night, 
From  the  desert  waste,  from  the  city's  din, 
I  gather  them  in !  I  gather  them  in ! 

Gather!  gather!  gather! 

I  gather  them  in! 

"Through  all  ages  of  lime,  through' all  regions  of  space, 
I  trade  in  the  blood  of  the  human  race! 
My  license  to  kill  is  all  free  from  a  flaw, 
Eor  the  votes  of  good  Christians  enacted  the  law! 
The  ballots  of  party  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
And  the  leaders  are  hacks  to  obey  my  command  1" 
So  the  rurasel'er  sang  o'er  his  wages  of  sin : 
".I  gather  them  in  !  I  gather  them  in  I 

Gather!  gather!  pratherl 

J  gather  them,  in  j" 
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LITERARY  ATTRACTIONS  OF  TH]'^  BIBLE, 
De.  Hamilton. 

God  made  the  present  earth  as  the  Home  of  Man;  but 
had  He  meant  it  as  a  mere  lodging,  a  world  less  beauti- 
ful would  have  served  the  purpose.  There  was  no  need 
for  the  carpet  of  verdure,  or  the  "ceiling  of  blue ;  no  need 
for  the  mountains,  and  cataracts,  and  forests ;  no  need  for 
the  rainbow,  no  need  for  the  flowers.  A  big,  round  island, 
half  of  it  arable,  and  half  of  it  pasture,  with  a  clump  of 
trees  in  one  corner,  and  a  magazine  of  fiiel  in  another, 
might  have  held  and  fed  ten  millions  of  people;  and  a 
hundred  islands,  all  made  in  the  same  pattern,  big  and 
round,  might  have  held  and  fed  the  population  of  the 
globe. 

But  man  is  something  more  than  the  animal  which 
wants  lodging  and  food.  He  has  a  spiritual  nature,  full 
of  keen  perceptions  and  deep  sympathies.  He  has  an 
eye  for  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  and  his  kind  Crea- 
tor has  provided  man's  abode  with  afiluent  materials  for 
these  nobler  tastes.  Hehas  built  Mont  Blanc,  and  molten 
the  lake  in  which  its  image  sleeps.  He  has  intoned 
Niagara's  thunder,  and  has  breathed  the  zephyr  which 
sweeps  its  spray.  He  has  shagged  the  steep  with  its 
cedars,  and  besprent  the  meadow  with  its  king-cups  and 
daisies.  He  has  made  it  a  world  of  fragrance  and  music, — • 
a  world  of  brightness  and  symmetry, — a  world  where 
the  grand  and  the  graceful,  the  awful  and  lovely,  rejoice 
together.  In  fashioning  the  Home  of  Man,  the  Creator 
had  an  eye  to  something  more  than  convenience,  and 
built,  not  a  barrack,  but  a  palace, — not  a  Union-work- 
house, but  an  Alhambra ;  something  which  should  not 
only  be  very  comfortable,  but  very  splendid  and  very 
fair  •  something  which  should  inspire  the  soul  of  its  in- 
habitant, and  even  draw  forth  the  "very  good"  of  com- 
placent  Deity. 

God  also  made  the  Bible  as  the  guide  and  oracle  of 
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man ;  but  had  He  meant  it  as  a  mere  lesson-book  of  duty, 
a  volume  less  various  and  less  attractive  would  have  an- 
swered every  end.  But  in  giving  that  Bible,  its  divine 
Author  had  regard  to  the  mind  of  man.  He  knew  that 
man  has  more  curiosity  than  piety,  more  taste  than  sanc- 
tity; and  that  more  persons  are  anxious  to  hear  some 
new,  or  read  some  beauteous  thing,  than  to  read  or  hear 
about  God  and  the  great  salvation.  He  knew  that  few 
would  ever  ask.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  tiU  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  Bible  itself;  and,  therefore,  he 
made  the  Bible  not  only  an  instructive  book,  but  an  at- 
tractive one, — not  only  true,  but  enticing.  He  filled  it 
with  marvelous  incident  and  engaging  history;  with 
sunny  pictures  from  Old-World  scenery,  and  aflfecting 
anecdotes  from  the  patriarch  times.  He  replenished  it 
with  stately  argument  and  thrilling  verse,  and  sprinkled 
it  over  with  sententious  wisdom  and  proverbial  pungency. 
He  made  it  a  book  of  lofty  thoughts  and  noble  images, — ■ 
a  book  of  heavenly  doctrine,  but  withal  of  earthly  adap- 
tation. In  preparing  a  guide  to  immortality,  Infinite 
Wisdom  gave,  not  a  dictionary,  nor  a  grammar,  but  a 
Bible — a  book  which,  in  trying  to  reach  the  heart 
of  man,  should  captivate  his  taste ;  and  which,  in  trans- 
forming his  affections,  should  also  expand  his  intellect. 
The  pearl  is  of  great  price;  but  even  the  casket  is  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  sword  is  of  ethereal  temper,  and 
nothing  cuts  so  keen  as  its  double  edge ;  but  there  are 
jewels  on  the  hilt,  an  exquisite  inlaying  on  the  scabbard. 
The  shekels  are  of  the  purest  ore;  but  even  the  scrip 
which  contains  them  is  of  a  texture  more  curious  than 
any  which  the  artists  of  earth  can  fashion.  The  apples 
are  gold ;  but  even  the  basket  is  silver. 

The  Bible  contains  no  ornamental  passages,  nothing 
written  for  mere  display;  its  steadfast  purpose  is,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,"  and  the  truest  blessedness  of  man ; 
it  abounds  in  passages  of  the  purest  beauty  and  stateliest 
grandeur,  all  the  grander  and  all  the  more  beautiful  be- 
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cause  they  are  casual  and  unsought.  The  fire  which 
flashes  from  the  iron  hoof  of  the  Tartar  steed  as  he  scours 
the  midnight  path  is  grander  than  the  artificial  firework ; 
for  it  is  the  casual  efiect  of  speed  and  power.  The  clang 
of  ocean  as  he  booms  his  billows  on  the  rock,  and  the 
echoing  caves  give  chorus,  is  more  soul-filling  and  sub- 
lime than  all  the  music  of  the  orchestra,  for  it  is  the 
music  of  that  main  so  mighty  that  there  is  a  grandeur 
in  all  it  does, — ^in  its  sleep  a  melody,  and  in  its  march  a 
stately  psalm.  And  in  the  bow  which  paints  the  melt- 
ing cloud  there  is  a  beauty  which  the  stained  glass  or 
gorgeous  drapery  emulates  in  vain ;  for  it  is  the  glory 
which  gilds  beneficence,  the  brightness  which  bespeaks 
a  double  boon,  the  flush  which  cannot  but  come  forth 
when  both  the  sun  and  shower  are  there.  The  style  of 
Scripture  has  all  this  glory.  It  has  the  gracefulness  of 
a  high  utility;  it  has  the  majesty  of  intrinsic  power;  it 
has  the  charm  of  its  own  sanctity :  it  never  kbors,  never 
strives,  but,  instinct  with  great  realities  and  bent  on 
blessed  ends,  it  has  all  the  translucent  beauty  and  un- 
studied power  which  you  might  expect  from  its  lofty 
object  and  aU-wise  Author. 


THE  SERMON. 


Five  minutes  past  eight,  and  the  preacher  not  here, 

The  papers  said  sharp— disappointed,  I  fear! 

"  A  heaven-born  orator,"  the  announcement  said; 

"  A  prophet,  a  great  theologian,"  it  read. 

Tlie  house  was  crowded,  not  a  vacant  seat, 

And  still  a  hundred  or  two  on  the  street. 

A  warm  summer  evening,-a  quarter  past  eight, 

I  wonder  how  long  he  expects  us  to  wait . 

It's  really  annoying;  my  patience  won  t  last 

Verv  long  I'm  convinced,  for  it  is  running  out  fast-, 

But  then  such  a  treat;  it's  worth  the  delay, 

One  don't  hear  an  eloquent  man  every  day. 
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Twenty  minutes  past  eight.    Ah,  here  he  is  now,— 

A  rauriuur  of  pleasure,  applause  and  a  bow, — 

A  plain-looking  man  ;  but  the  audience  said 

"  What  a  very  odd  face,  what  a  wonderful  head." 

They  sang.    He  arose ;  and  throughout  the  great  hall 

The  silence  was  such  you  might  hear  a  pin  fall. 

His  text  I  forget ;— but  that  makes  little  odds, 

Since  all  texts  and  all  sermons  pertain  to  the  gods. 

Once  into  his  subjecf,  anon  did  he  pause 

To  picture  the  beauties  of  spiritual  laws. 

He  spoke  of  the  messenger  sent  us  in  love 

And  lifted  his  hand  to  the  ceiling  above. 

(>Saj;e  gesture.) — The  audience  rolled  up  their  eyes, 

And  saw  apparitions  superb  in  the  skies. 

He  smiled,  and  their  faces  were  lit  with  a  smile ; 

Looked  sad,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  then  wept  for  awhile; 

Then  he  stormed,  and  his  eloquence  took  them  so  well 

They  bent  in  their  seats  to  the  mastering  speil ; 

On  his  words  hung  enraptured,  and  murmured  when  o'er, 

"  We  never  heard  anything  like  it  before;" 

Looked  sage  and  looked  sideways,  as  much  as  to  say, 

"  That's  what  we  call  preaching ;  that,  that  is  the  way." 

The  plate  was  passed  round, — the  collection  was  just 
To  defray  cash  expenses  and  not  run  on  trust; 
And  the  services  were  about  drawn  to  an  end 
With  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  their  eloquent  friend, 
When  he  came  to  the  front! — "I  had  almost  forgot 
(Excuse  me,  my  friends,)  the  aunouucement  I  ought 
To  have  made  at  the  first,  but  it  slipped  from  my  miud. 
It  is  this:  You  will  be  disappointed  to  find 
The  preacher  who  was  to  be  with  you  to-night 
Has  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  board  thought  it  right 
That  some  one  should  speak  to  get  out  of  the  plight; 
So  happening  to  know  of  my  presence,  they  prayed 
Tftat  I  would  address  you  instead.    I  obeyed 
Although  I  am  only  a  peddler  by  trade. 
And  now,  my  dear  friends,  without  any  extension, 
I  thank  you—"     He  intended  to  say  "  for  attention," 
But  the  shuflle  of  feet  and  the  "ahems"that  arose 
Brought  his  good-natured  thanks  to  an  ill-natured  close. 
Those  nearest  the  door  were  soon  clean  out  of  sight, 
And  swore  they  were  not  in  the  city  that  night; 
And  the  lady  who  whispered  "  Inspired  of  God," 
Now  grumbled,  "Indeed,  to  be  taught  by  a  clodl" 
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And  the  gentleman  said,  with  an  ill-disguised  frown, 

"  I  knew  from  the  first  he  was  only  a  clown  ; 

But  I  would  not  disturb  any  one  by  expressing 

My  opinion."    In  short,  they  had  all  turned  to — blessing. 

Tliey  sang  not  a  hymn  for  the  choir  was  gone; 

The  gallery  was  empty,  the  organ  alone; 

They  prayed  not  a  prayer,  but  with  common  consent 

The  preacher  said  "Ah,"  and  the  audience  weutl 


THE  FALLOW  FIELD.-Julia  C.  R.  Dobb. 

The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down, 
The  night  mist  shroudeth  the  sleeping  town; 
But  if  it  be  dark  or  if  it  be  day. 
If  the  tempests  beat  or  the  breezes  play, 
Still  here  on  this  uplaud  slope  I  lie 
Looking  up  to  the  chaugeful  sky. 

Naught  am  I  but  a  fallow  field; 

Never  a  crop  my  acres  yield ; 

Over  the  wall  at  my  right  hand 

Stately  and  green  the  corn  blades  stand, 

And  1  hear  at  my  left  the  flying  feet 

Of  the  winds  that  rustle  the  bending  wheat. 

Often  while  yet  the  morn  is  red 

I  list  for  our  master's  eager  tread. 

He  smiles  at  the  young  corn's  towering  height, 

lie  knows  the  wheat  is  a  goodly  sight, 

But  he  glances  not  at  the  fallow  field 

"Whose  idle  acres  no  wealth  may  yield. 

Sometimes  the  shout  of  the  harvesters 

The  sleeping  pulse  of  my  being  stirs. 

And,  as  one  in  a  dream,  I  seem  to  feel 

The  sweep  and  the  rush  of  the  swinging  steel. 

Or  I  catch  the  sound  of  the  gay  refrain 

As  they  heap  their  wains  with  the  golden  grain. 

Yet,  O  my  neighbors,  be  not  too  proud. 

Though  on  every  tongue  your  praise  is  loud. 

Our  mother  Nature  is  kind  to  me, 

And  I  am  beloved  by  bird  and  bee. 

And  never  a  child  that  passes  by 

But  turns  upon  me  a  grateful  eye. 
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Over  my  head  the  skies  are  blue; 

I  have  my  share  of  the  rain  and  dew; 

I  bask  like  you  in  the  summer  sun 

When  the  long  bright  days  pass,  one  by  one; 

And  calm  as  yours  is  my  sweet  repose 

Wrapped  in  the  warmth  of  the  winter's  snows. 

For  little  our  loving  mother  cares 

Which  the  corn  or  the  daisy  bears, 

Which  is  rich  with  the  ripening  wheat, 

Which  with  the  violet's  breath  is  sweet. 

Which  is  red  with  the  clover  bloom, 

Or  which  for  the  wild  sweet  fern  makes  room. 

Useless  under  the  summer  sky 

Year  after  year  men  say  I  lie. 

Little  they  know  what  strength  of  mine 

I  give  to  the  trailing  blackberry  vine ; 

Little  they  know  how  the  wild  grape  grows, 

Or  how  my  life-blood  flushes  the  rose. 

Little  they  think  of  the  cups  I  fill 

For  the  mosses  creeping  under  the  hill; 

Little  they  think  of  the  feast  I  spread 

For  the  wild  wee  creatures  that  must  be  fed: 

Squirrel  and  butterfly,  bird  and  bee, 

And  the  creeping  things  that  no  eye  may  see. 

Lord  of  the  harvest,  Thou  dost  know 
How  the  summers  and  winters  go. 
Never  a  ship  sails  east  or  west 
Laden  with  treasures  at  my  behest. 
Yet  my  being  thrills  to  the  voice  of  God 
When  I  give  my  gold  to  the  golden-rod. 


THE  KNIGHT'S  VOW.— J.  Bkaupoy  Lane. 

'Farewell,  sweet,  my  bride!"  the  gallant  knight  cried, 

"To  the  wars  I  must  hasten  away ; 
Bnt  whatever  betide,  I'll  be  back  by  thy  side 

From  the  fray  in  a  year  and  a  day. 
And  where'er  I  may  be,  by  land  or  by  sea, 

I  will  never  forget  thee,  never! 
By  the  vows  I  profess,  by  the  kisses  I  press, 

I'll  be  true  to  thee,  ever  and  everl" 
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Then  off  rode  the  knight,  in  bright  armor  bedight, 

And  the  lady  she  wept  in  her  bower, 
And  a  year  and  a  day  fled  quickly  away  ; 

But  she  counted  each  hour  and  hour. 
Had  alas  the  brave  knight  then  forgotten  her  quite, 

Would  he  never  return  to  her,  never? 
"By  the  kisses  he  pressed,  by  the  vows  he  professed, 

He  swore  he'd  be  true  to  me  ever!" 

And  seven  years'  hied,  broken-hearted  she  died; 

And  a  stalwart  form  stood  by  her  grave. 
At  last  from  the  fight  had  returned  the  brave  knight, 

To  the  Moors  he  had  long  been  a  slave. 
But  on  Palestine's  plains,  a  captive  in  chains 

He  had  never  forgotten  her,  never, 
Ere  a  year  and  a  day  again  passed  away. 

Kind  death  had  united  them  ever. 


THE  GHEBER'S  BLOODY  GLEN.— Thomas  Mookb. 

The  Ghebprs,  or  Guebers,  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Persia,  followers  of 
Zoroaster,  and  are  generally  known  among  Europeans  as  Fire-Worshipars.  Large 
numbers  of  them  were  driven  out  of  Persia,  by  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  in 
the  seventh  century.  In  the  poem  of  "The  Fire-Woi-shipers"  Moore  describes 
the  romantic  attachment  which  had  sprung  up  between  Hiuda,  the  daughter  of 
the  Arab  chieftain,  and  Hafed,  the  leader  of  t!ie  hated  Ghebers.  The  Arabs,  at  the 
time,  were  contf  mplating  an  onslaught  upon  their  enemy.  There  was  a  defile 
through  the  mountains,  known  ooly  to  the  Ghebers,  and  here  they  expected  to 
remain  in  safety,  but  the  pathway  was  betrayed  by  one  of  thelt  number,  and  the 
Ambs  were  thus  enabled  to  overthrow  them.  The  following  extract  opens  aa 
the  approach  of  the  Moslem  legions  is  heard. 

Iban  is  the  original  name  of  the  Empire  of  Persia, 

But  see — he  starts — what  heard  he  then? 
That  dreadful  shout ! — across  the  glen 
From  the  land-side  it  comes,  and  loud 
Bings  through  the  chtism ;  as  if  the  crowd 
Of  fearful  things  that  haunt  that  dell. 
Its  ghouls  and  dives  and  shapes  of  hell, 
Had  all  in  one  dread  howl  broke  out, 
Ho  loud,  so  terrible  that  shout! 
"They  come — the  Moslems  come!"  he  cries. 
His  proud  soul  mounting  to  his  eyes; 
"  Now,  spirits  of  the  brave,  who  roam 
Enfranchised  through  yon  starry  dome. 
Rejoice,  for  souls  of  kindred  fire 
Are  on  the  wing  to  join  your  choir  I" 
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He  said — and,  light  as  bridegrooms  bound 

To  their  young  loves,  re-climbed  the  steep 
And  gained  the  shrine;  his  chiefs  stood  round, — 

Xheir  swords,  as  with  instinctive  leap, 
Together  at  that  cry  accursed, 
Had  from  their  sheaths,  like  sunbeams,  burst. 
And  hark! — again — again  it  rings; 
Near  and  more  near  its  echoings 
Peal  through  the  chasm  ;  Oh !  who  that  then 
Had  seen  those  listening  warrior-men, 
.With  their  swords  grasped,  their  eyes  of  flame 
Turiied  on  their  Chief — could  doubt  the  shame, 
Th'  i.idignant  shame  w-ith  which  they  thrill 
To  hear  those  shouts  and  yet  stand  still? 

He  read  their  thoughts, — they  were  his  own  ; 

"  What!  while  our  arms  can  wield  these  blades, 
Shall  we  die  tamely?  die  alone? 

Without  one  victim  to  our  shades, 
One  Moslem  heart,  where,  buried  deep. 
The  sabre  from  its  toil  may  sleep? 
No — God  of  Iran's  buriiijig  sUies! 
Thou  scornst  the  inglorious  sacrifice. 
No— though  of  all  earth's  hope  bereft. 
Life,  swords,  and  vengeance  still  are  left. 
We'll  make  3'on  valley's  reeking  caves 

Live  in  the  awe-struck  minds  of  men, 
Till  tyrants  shudder  when  their  slaves 

Tell  of  the  Gheber's  bloody  glen. 
Follow,  brave  hearts!— this  pile  remains 
Our  refuge  still  from  life  and  chains; 
But  his  the  best,  the  holiest  bed. 
Who  sinks  entombed  in  Moslem  dead!" 

Down  the  precipitous  rocks  they  sprung, 
While  vigor,  more  than  human,  strung 
Each  arm  and  heart. — Th'  exulting  foe 
Still  through  the  dark  defiles  below. 
Tracked  by  his  torches'  lurid  fire, 

Wound  slow,  as  through  Golconda's  vale 
The  mighty  serpent,  in  his  ire, 

Glides  on  with  glittering,  deadly  trail. 
No  torch  the  Ghebers  need— so  well 
'They  know  each  mystery  of  the  dell; 
So  oft  have,  in  their  wanderings. 
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Crossed  the  wild  race  that  round  them  dwell, 

The  very  tigers  from  their  delves 
Look  out,  and  let  tliem  pass,  as  things 

Untamed  and  fearless  like  themselves! 

There  was  a  deep  ravine  that  lay- 
Yet  darkling  in  the  Moslem's  way; 
Fit  spot  to  make  invaders  rue 
The  many  fallen  before  the  few. 
The  torrents  from  that  morning's  sky 
Had  filled  the  narrow  chasm  breast-high. 
And,  on  each  side,  aloft  and  wild, 
Huge  cliffs  and  toppling  crags  were  piled, — 
The  guards  with  which  young  Freedom  lines 
The  pathways  to  her  mountain-shrines. 
Here,  at  this  pass,  the  scanty  band 
Of  Iran's  last  avengers  stand ; 
Here  wait,  in  silence  like  the  dead, 
And  listen  for  the  Moslem's  tread 
So  anxiously  the  carrion-bird 
Above  them  flaps  his  wing  unheard  1 

They  come ;— that  plunge  into  the  wter 
Gives  signal  for  the  work  of  slaughter. 
Now,  Ghebers,  now,— if  e'er  your  blades 

Had  point  or  prowess,  prove  them  now; 
Woe  to  the  file  that  foremost  wades! 

They  come,— a  falchion  greets  each  brow. 
And,  as  they  tumble,  trunk  on  trunk, 
Beneath  the  gory  waters  sunk, 
Still  o'er  their  drowning  bodies  press 
New  victims  quick  and  rumberless; 
Till  scarce  an  arm  in  Hafed's  band, 

So  fierce  their  toil,  hath  power  to  stir, 
But  listless  from  each  crimson  hand 

The  sword  hangs,  clogged  with  massacre. 
Never  was  horde  of  tyrants  met 
With  bloodier  welcome,— never  yet 
To  patriot  vengeance  hath  the  sword 
More  terrible  libations  poured! 

All  up  the  dreary  long  ravine, 

By  the  red,  murky  glimmer  seen 

Of  half  quenched  brands,  that  o  er  the  flood 

Lie  scattered  round  and  burn  in  blood, 
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What  ruin  glares!  what  carnage  swims! 
Heads,  blazing  turbans,  quivering  limbs, 
Lost  swords  that,  dropped  from  many  a  hand, 
In  that  thicli  pool  of  slaughter  stand;— 
Wretches  who,  wading,  half  on  fire 

From  the  tossed  brands  that  round  them  fly, 
'Twixt  flood  and  flame  in  shrieks  expire ; 

And  some  who,  grasped  by  those  that  die, 
Sink  woundless  with  them,  smothered  o'er 
In  their  dead  brethren's  gushing  gore! 
But  vainly  hundreds,  thousands  bleed. 
Still  hundreds,  thousands  more  succeed: 

Crushed  down  by  that  vast  multitude. 

Some  found  their  graves  where  first  they  stood; 

While  soma  with  hardier  struggle  died. 

And  still  fought  on  by  Hafed's  side, 

Who,  fronting  to  the  foe,  trod  back 

Towards  the  high  towers  his  gory  track; 

And,  as  a  lion  swept  away 

By  sudden  swell  of  Jordan's  pride 
From  the  wild  covert  where  he  lay. 

Long  battles  with  the  o'erwhelming  tide, 
So  fought  he  back  with  fierce  delay. 
And  kept  both  foes  and  fate  at  bay. 

But  whither  now?  their  track  is  lost, 

Their  prey  escaped, — guide,  torches  gone; 

By  torrent-beds  and  labyrinths  crossed. 
The  scattered  crowd  rush  blindly  on ; — 

"  Curse  on  those  tardy  lights  that  wind," 

They  panting  cry,  "so  far  behind; 

Oh  for  a  bloodhound's  precious  scent. 

To  track  the  way  the  Gheber  went  1" 

Vain  wish, — confusedly  along 

They  rush,  more  desperate  as  more  wrong : 

Till,  wildered  by  the  far-off  lights. 

Yet  glittering  up  those  gloomy  heights, 

Their  footing,  mazed  and  lost,  they  miss, 

And  down  the  darkling  precipice 

Are  dashed  into  the  deep  abyss ; 

Or  midway  hang,  impaled  on  rocks, 

A  banquet,  yet  alive,  for  flocks 

Of  ravening  vultures,— while  the  dell 

Re-echoes  with  each  horrible  yell. 
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Tliose  sounds— the  last,  to  vengeance  dear, 
That  e'er  shall  ring  in  Hafed's  ear- 
Now  reached  him,  as  aloft,  alone, 
Upon  the  steep  way  breathless  thrown, 
He  lay  beside  his  reeking  blade, 

Resigned,  as  if  life's  task  were  o'er, 
Its  last  blood-offering  amply  paid, 

And  Iran's  self  could  claim  no  more. 

A  voice  spoke  near  him, — 'twas  the  tone 

Of  a  loved  friend,  the  only  one 

Of  all  his  warriors,  left  with  life 

From  that  short  night's  tremendous  strife. 

"  And  must  we  then,  my  chief,  die  here? 

Foes  round  us,  and  the  shrine  so  near!" 

These  words  have  roused  the  last  remains 

Of  life  within  him—"  What  I  not  yet 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Moslem  chains!" 

The  thought  could  make  e'en  Death  forget 
His  icy  bondage, — with  a  bound 
He  springs,  all  bleeding,  from  the  ground, 
And  grasps  his  comrade's  arm,  now  grown 
Even  feebler,  heavier  than  his  own, 
And  up  the  painful  pathway  leads. 
Death  gaining  on  each  step  he  treads. 
Speed  them,  thou  God,  who  heardst  their  vow ! 
They  mount — they  bleed— Oh  save  them  now! 
The  crags  are  red  they've  clambered  o'er, 
Tlie  rock- weed's  dripping  with  their  gore; 
Thy  blade,  too,  Hafed,  false  at  length, 
Now  breaks  beneath  thy  tottering  strength  I 
Haste,  haste, — the  voices  of  the  foe 
Come  near  and  nearer  from  below; 
One  effort  more — thank  Heaven !  'tis  past, 
They've  gained  the  topmost  steep  at  last. 
And  now  they  touch  the  temple's  walls, 

Now  Hafed  sees  the  fire  divine- 
When,  lo!  his  weak,  worn  comrade  falls 

Dead  on  the  threshold  of  the  shrine. 
"Alas,  brave  sonl,  too  quickly  fled! 

And  must  I  leave  thee  withering  here. 
The  sport  of  every  ruffian's  tread. 

The  mark  for  every  coward's  spear? 
No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams ! ' 
He  cries,  and,  with  a  strength  that  seema  >' 
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Not  of  this  world,  uplifts  the  frame 

Of  the  fallen  chief,  and  towards  the  flame 

Bears  hira  along;— with  death-damp  hand 

The  corse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays, 
Then  lights  the  consecrated  brand, 

And  fires  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze 
Like  ligixtning  hursts  o'er  Oman's  Sea. 
"Now,  freedom's  God!  I  come  to  thee," 
The  youth  exclaims,  and  with  a  smile 
Of  triumph  vaulting  on  the  pile, 
In  that  last  effort,  ere  the  fires 
Have  harmed  one  glorious  limb,  expires! 


A  WOMAN'S  POCKET.— James  M.  Bailey. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  reach  is  a  woman's  pocket. 
This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  dress  is  hung  up  in  a 
closet,  and  the  man  is  in  a  hurry.  We  think  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that  he  always  is  in  a  hurry  on  such  an 
occasion.  The  owner  of  the  dress  is  in  the  sitting  room 
serenely  engrossed  in  a  book.  Having  told  him  that  the 
article  which  he  is  in  quest  of  is  in  her  dress  pocket  in 
the  closet  she  has  discharged  her  whole  duty  in  the  matter, 
and  can  afford  to  feel  serene.  He  goes  at  the  task  with 
a  dim  consciousness  that  he  has  been  there  before,  but 
says  nothing.  On  opening  the  closet  door  and  finding 
himself  confronted  with  a  number  of  dresses,  all  turned 
inside  out,  and  presenting  a  most  formidable  front,  he 
hastens  back  to  ask  "  Which  dress  ?"  and  being  told  the 
brown  one,  and  also  asked  if  she  has  so  many  dresses  that 
there  need  be  any  great  effort  to  find  the  right  one,  he 
returns  to  the  closet  with  alacrity,  and  soon  has  his  hands 
on  the  brown  dress.  It  is  inside  out  like  the  rest, — a  fact 
he  does  not  notice,  however,  until  he  has  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  get  his  hand  into  it.  Then  he 
turns  it  around  very  carefully  and  passes  over  the  pocket 
several  times  without  knowing  it.!  A  nervous  move- 
ment of  his  hands,  and  an  appearance  of  perspiration  on 
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his  forehead  are  perceptible.  He  now  dives  one  hand 
iu  at  the  back,  and  feeling  around,  finds  a  place,  and 
proceeds  to  explore  it,  when  he  discovers  that  he  is  fol- 
lowing up  the  inside  of  a  lining.  The  nervousness  in- 
creases, also  the  perspiration.  He  twitches  the  dress  on 
the  hook,  and  suddenly  the  pocket,  white,  plump,  and 
exasperating,  comes  to  view.  Then  he  sighs  the  relief 
he  feels  and  is  mentally  grateful  he  did  not  allow  himself 
to  use  any  offensive  expressions.  It  is  all  right  now. 
There  is  the  pocket  iu  plain  view — not  the  inside  but  the 
outside — and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  his  hand  right 
around  in  the  inside  and  take  out  the  article.  That  is 
all.  He  can't  help  but  smile  to  think  how  near  he  was 
to  getting  mad.  Then  he  puts  his  hand  around  to  the 
other  side.  He  does  not  feel  the  opening.  He  pushes  a 
little  further — ^now  he  has  got  it ;  he  shoves  the  hand 
down,  and  is  very  much  surprised  to  see  it  appear  oppo- 
site his  knees.  He  had  made  a  mistake.  He  tries  again ; 
again  he  feels  the  entrance  and  glides  down  it  only  to 
appear  again  as  before.  This  makes  him  open  his  eyes 
and  straighten  his  face.  He  feels  of  the  outside  of  the 
pocket,  pinches  it  curiously,  lifts  it  up,  shakes  it,  and 
after  peering  closely  about  the  roots  of  it,  he  says,  "  By 
Gracious !"  and  commences  again.  He  does  it  calmly 
this  time,  because  hurrying  only  makes  matters  worse. 
He  holds  up  breadth  after  breadth,  goes  over  them  care- 
fully, gets  his  hand  first  into  a  lining,  then  into  the  air 
again  (where  it  always  surprises  him  when  it  appears), 
and  finally  into  a  pocket,  and  is  about  to  cry  out  with 
triumph,  when  he  discovers  that  it  is  the  pocket  to  an- 
other dress.  He  is  mad  now ;  the  closet  air  almost  stifles 
him;  he  is  so  nervous  he  can  hardly  contain  himself, 
and  the  pocket  looks  at  him  so  exasperatingly  that  he 
cannot  help  "but  "plug"  it  with  his  clenched  fist,  and 
immediately  does  it.  Being  somewhat  relieved  by  this 
performance  he  has  a  chance  to  look  about  him,  and  sees 
that  he  has  put  his  foot  through  a  band-box  and  into  the 
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crown  of  his  wife's  bonnet;  has  broken  the  brim  of  his 
Panama  hat  which  was  hanging  in  the  same  closet,  and 
torn  about  a  yard  of  bugle  trimming  from  a  new  cloak- 
All  this  trouble  is  due  directly  to  his  wife's  infatuation 
in  hanging  up  her  dresses  inside  out,  so  he  immediately 
starts  after  her,  and  impetuously  urging  her  to  the  closet, 
excitedly  and  almost  profanely  intimates  his  doubts  of 
there  being  a  pwcket  in  the  dress,  anyway.  The  cause  of 
the  unhappy  disaster  quietly  inserts  her  hand  inside  the 
robe,  and  directly  brings  it  forth  with  the  sought  for 
article  in  its  clasp.  He  doesn't  know  why,  but  this 
makes  him  madder  than  anything  else. 

— Danbury  News. 


THE  WIND  AND  THE  MOON.— George  Macdonald. 

Said  the  Winrl  to  the  Moon,  "I  will  blow  you  out; 

You  stare 

In  the  air 

Like  a  ghost  in  a  chair. 
Always  looking  what  I  am  about — 
I  hate  to  be  watched ;  I'll  blow  you  out." 

The  wind  blew  hard,  and  out  went  the  Moon, 

So  deep 

On  a  heap 

Of  cloudless  sleep, 
Down  lay  the  Wind,  and  slumbered  soon, 
Muttering  low,  "I've  done  for  that  Moon." 

He  turned  in  his  bed ;  she  was  there  again! 

On  high, 

In  the  sky. 

With  her  ghost  eye. 
The  Moon  shone  white  and  alive  and  plain; 
Said  the  Wind,  "  I'll  blow  you  out  again." 

The  Wind  blew  hard,  and  the  Moon  grew  dim! 
"  With  my  sledge. 
And  my  wedge, 
I  have  knocked  off  her  edge! 
If  only  I  blow  right  fierce  and  grim, 
The  creature  will  soon  be  dimmer  than  dim." 
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He  blew  and  he  blew,  and  she  thinned  to  a  thread : 

"One  puff 

More's  enough 

To  blow  her  to  snuff! 
One  good  puff  more  where  the  last  was  bred, 
And  glimmer,  gUim  will  go  the  thread." 

He  blew  a  great  blast,  and  the  thread  was  gone 

In  the  air; 

Nowhere 

Was  a  moonbeam  bare ; 
Far  off  and  harmless  the  sky  stars  shone — 
Sure  and  certain  the  Moon  was  gone  ! 

The  Wind  he  took  to  his  revels  once  more ; 

On  down 

In  town, 

Like  a  merry-mad  clown, 
He  leaped  and  halloed  with  whistle  and  roar: 
"  What's  that?"  The  glimmering  thread  once  mo;«- 

He  flew  iu  a  rage — he  danced  and  blew; 

Bnt  in  vain 

Was  the  pain 

Of  his  bursting  brain ; 
For  still  broader  the  moon-scrap  grew. 
The  broader  he  swelled  his  big  cheeks  and  blew; 

Slowly  she  grew— till  she  filled  the  night, 

And  shone 

On  her  throne 

In  the  sky  alone, 
A  matchless,  wonderful,  silvery  light, 
Badiant  and  lovely,  the  queen  of  night. 

Said  the  Wind  :    "  What  a  marvel  of  power  am  I? 

With  my  breath, 

Good  faith, 

I  blew  her  to  death- 
First  blew  her  away  right  out  of  the  sky- 
Then  blew  her  in ;  what  strength  have  I?" 

But  the  Moon  she  knew  nothing  about  the  affair; 

For  high 

In  the  sky, 

AVith  her  one  white  eye, 
Motionless,  miles  above  the  air. 
She  had  never  heard  the  creat  Wind  blare. 

6»  i 
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THE  ROUND  OF  LIFE.— Alexander  Lamont. 

Two  children  down  by  the  shining  strand, 

With  eyes  as  blue  as  the  summer  sea, 
While  the'sinking  sun  fills  all  the  land 

With  the  glow  of  the  golden  mystery: 
Laughing  aloud  at  the  sea-mew's  cry, 

Gazing  with  joy  on  its  snowy  breast. 
Till  the  first  star  looks  from  the  evening  sky, 

And  the  amber  bars  stretch  over  the  west. 

A  soft  green  dell  by  the  breezy  shore, 

A  sailor  lad  and  a  maiden  fair; 
Hand  clasped  in  hand,  while  the  tale  of  yore 

Is  borne  again  on  the  listening  air. 
For  love  is  young,  though  love  be  old, 

And  love  alone  the  heart  can  fill; 
And  the  dear  old  tale,  that  has  been  told 

In  days  gone  by,  is  spoken  still. 

A  trim  built  home  on  a  sheltered  bay, — 

A  wife  looking  out  on  the  glistening  sea; 
A  prayer  for  the  loved  one  far  away, 

And  prattling  imps  'neath  the  old  roof  tree; 
A  lifted  latch  and  a  radiant  face 

By  the  open  door  in  the  falling  night; 
A  welcome  home  and  a  warm  embrace 

From  the  love  of  his  youth  and  his  children  bright. 
An  aged  man  in  an  old  arm-chair; 

A  golden  light  from  the  western  sky; 
His  wife  by  his  side,  with  her  silvered  hair, 

And  the  open  Book  of  God  close  by. 
Sweet  on  the  bay  the  gloaming  falls. 

And  bright  is  the  glow  of  the  evening  star; 
But  dearer  to  them  are  the  jasper  walls 

And  the  golden  streets  of  the  Land  afer. 
An  old  churchyard  on  a  green  hillside. 

Two  lying  still  in  their  peaceful  rest ; 
The  fisherman's  boat  going  out  with  the  tide 

In  the  fiery  glow  of  the  amber  west. 
Children's  laughter  and  old  men's  sighs. 

The  night  that  follows  the  morning  clear, 
A  rainbow  bridging  our  darkened  skies, 

Are  the  round  of  our  lives  from  year  to  yeat. 
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HOW  JIM  TUENER  BEOKE  UP  THE  SCHOOL. 

"That  is  the  school  house,  is  it?"  inquired  Miss  Alice 
Eay,  the  "  new  teacher,"  as  the  farmer's  plodding  team 
passed  by  a  little  white  house,  standing  endwise  to  the 
road  and  inclosed  in  a  rather  dilapidated  fence. 

"  Yes,  that's  where  you'll  hold  forth,"  remarked  Uncle 
Zeke  Woodburn,  "  but  I'm  afeerd  you  won't  hold  out 
long,  fur  we've  got  the  toughest  set  of  boys  in  the  State," 
and  Uncle  Zeke  gave  a  kind  of  cackling  little  laugh  as 
he  thought  of  the  timid,  demure  little  damsel  at  his  side 
controlling  the  boys  of  Bear  Creek  School. 

"But  don't  the  directors  expel  them  when  they  are  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  teacher  ?"  asked  Alice,  her  heart 
beginning  to  sink  at  the  prospect  before  her. 

"  Expel  'em  ?  no,  we  never  expel  nobody  ;  if  a  teacher 
can't  boss  the  school  we  just  let  it  boss  him ;  it  ain't  our 
fight ;"  an'  the  school  generally  bosses  the  teacher,  and 
thar's  been  some  purty  good  men  licked  in  that  school 
house  by  some  of  the  boys." 

When  she  arrived  at  the  school  house  about  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils  were  grouped  around  talking,  but  a  spell  of 
silence  fell  upon  them  as  she  walked  up  and  greeted  them 
with  a  "  good  morning,"  which  was  more  like  the  chirp 
of  a  frightened  bird  than  anything  else. 

As  she  unlocked  the  door  and  entered  what  she  had 
already  begun  to  regard  as  a  chamber  of  torture,  three 
or  four  slowly  followed  her  into  the  room  and  deposited 
their  books  on  the  whittled  desks,  took  seats  and  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  her  with  a  stare  that  did  not  help  to 
strengthen  her  nerves.  All  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
her  Theory  and  Practice  for  "  Opening  school  on  the  First 
Day"  seemed  to  vanish  and  leave  her  brain  whirling  in 
dizzy  helplessness. 

She  had  finished  the  examination  in  all  its  branches 
except  the  advanced  reading  class,  which  was  principally 
composed  of  grown  girls  and  young  men,  among  whom 
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was  the  terrible  Jim  Turner,  of  whom  she  had  been 
warned  by  Uncle  Zeke.  Several  of  the  members  of  the 
class  had  read,  and  it  was  now  the  turn  of  Moses  Bradley, 
a  huge,  heavy-set  fellow,  with  small,  malicious  eyes,  and 
a  general  air  of  ruffianism. 

"Mr.  Bradley,  will  you  please  stand  up  when  you 
read?"  asked  Alice. 

"I  kin  read  just  as  well  sittin'  down,"  replied  the  fel- 
low, with  a  dogged  air. 

"But  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  a  reading  class  to  stand 
up  to  read,"  said  Alice,  her  heart  quaking  with  fear  as 
she  foresaw  the  incipient  rebellion. 

"  I  reckon  you  will  have  to  make  a  new  rule  for  me, 
then,"  impudently  answered  Mose,  glancing  sideways  at 
his  companions  with  a  grin  of  triumph. 

"  If  you  do  not  obey  me  I  shall  be  obliged  to  punish 
you,"  said  Alice,  bravely,  although  she  could  scarcely 
stand  up. 

"  I  guess  all  the  punishment  you  could  do  wouldn't 
break  any  of  my  bones,"  he  retorted,  leering  at  her  impu- 
dently. 

"  But  I  can  break  your  bones  for  you  in  half  a  minute, 
and  I'll  do  it,  if  you  don't  stand  up  and  read  as  the  teacher 
asked  you  to,"  said  a  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  class, 
and  Alice  looked  up  in  that  direction  and  saw  Jim  Tur- 
ner step  from  the  class  and  face  the  astonished  Mose. 

Mose's  insolent  manner  abated  in  an  instant,  his  face 
turned  pale,  and  he  muttered  something  about  not  being 
"  bossed  by  other  boys,"  but  he  stood  up  as  he  was  com- 
manded. Alice  could  have  kissed  her  young  champion 
for  very  gratitude,  but  she  mustered  all  the  dignity  she 
could  command,  and  said :  "  Mr.  Turner,  I  cannot  allow 
you  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  my  school ;  take 
your  seat."    The  youth  obeyed  her  without  a  word. 

Alice  had  no  appetite  for  dinner.  She  leaned  her 
throbbing  head  upon  the  desk  and  wondered  wearily  how 
long  she  could  endure  this.    She  was  aroused  by  one  of 
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the  little  girls  rushing  up  to  her,  exclaiming,  "teacher, 
teacher,  the  big  boys  are  fighting."  She  followed  the 
child,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  why  did  I  ever  come  here?"  At 
the  rear  of  the  school  house  stood  Jim  Turner  engaged 
in  a  haad-to-hand  combat  with  Mose  Bradley  and  his 
two  brothers,  both  of  whom  were  grown..  As  Alice 
stepped  around  the  corner,  Jim  sent  Mose  reeling  to  the 
earth,  and  then  turned  like  a  lion  on  his  remaining  as- 
sailants. They  rushed  at  him  from  two  sides,  but  Jim 
was  as  active  as  a  panther,  and  Bill  Bradley  fell  as  if 
shot,  from  a  left-handed  blow,  and  his  brother  Tom  fol- 
lowed him  in  an  instant. 

The  combat  ended  so  quickly  that  Alice  had  no  chance 
to  interfere,  but  she  felt  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  this 
open  violation  of  school  rules  pass  unpunished,  so  she 
rang  the  bell.  When  the  pupils  were  assembled  she 
called  the  culprits  up  to  the  desk,  and  asked  what  the 
fight  was  about  and  who  began  it.  The  Bradleys  stood 
sullen  and  silent,  but  Jim  answered,  "  I  would  rather 
not  tell  what  it  was  about,  but  I  began  it  by  knocking 
Mose  Bradley  down."  Alice  knew  the  fight  was  the  re- 
sult of  Jim's  espousal  of  her  cause  in  the  reading  class, 
and  her  voice  faltered  as  she  said:  "Then  I  shall  have  to 
punish  you  ;  hold  out  your  hand," 

Jim  obeyed  her  instantly.  She  took  up  the  ruler  with 
a  trembling  hand  and  began  the  punishment.  Jim's  face 
never  changed  a  muscle.  As  Alice  inflicted  the  blows 
on  the  hand  so  quietly  held  out  to  her,  the  thought  rushed 
upon  her  mind  that  she  v/as  smiting  the  only  hand  that 
had  been  raised  to  befriend  her  in  all  that  lawless  region. 
Her  face  grew  deathly  pale,  her  blows  fell  falteringly, 
the  tears  began  to  run  down  her  cheeks,  the  ruler  fell 
from  her  hand,  she  sank  into  ier  seat,  and  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands,  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs. 

Then,  Jim's  countenance  changed.  His  lip  quivered^ 
he  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  to  clear  them  of  an 
unnatural  dimness,  and  the  great  lump  in  his  throat 
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seemed  to  choke  him.  A  chuckle  from  Mose  Bradley 
recalled  his  self-possession,  however,  and  he  took  a  step  or 
two  toward  the  latter  with  eyes  that  fairly  blazed  with 
indignation.  Mose  rapidly  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and 
his  chuckle  died  an  untimely  death,  and  for  a  full  minute 
silence  reigned  over  the  school  room.  At  last  Alice  raised 
her  head,  and  in  a  broken  voice  dismissed  the  pupils  to 
the  playground. 

As  the  children  passed  out,  she  heard  one  say,  "So  you 
got  a  whipping  after  all,  Jim,"  and  Jim's  reply,  "  Yes, 
and  I  got  enough  to  pass  some  of  it  around  if  anybody 
ia  anxious  about  it." 

At  one  o'clock  Alice  rang  the  bell  with  a  feeling  of 
utter  despair ;  but  no  school  ever  moved  more  smoothly 
than  did  her  school  that  afternoon.  Quiet,  obedience, 
study,  good  lessons  and  respectful  attention  were  univer- 
sal. But  Alice  had  determined  to  quit  the  school.  So 
when  she  locked  the  school  house  door  that  evening  it 
was  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  relief  and  humiliation  that 
she  started  to  offer  her  resignation  to  the  directors.  As 
she  left  the  school  house  she  saw  Jim  Turner  a  few  yards 
ahead  of  her  walking  rapidly  toward  home.  She  called 
his  name  and  he  stopped  and  respectfully  waited  until 
she  had  overtaken  him. 

"Mr.  Turner,"she  said,"  I  am  going  away  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  brave  defence  of 
me  at  school  to-day,  and  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  the 
punishment  I  so  unjustly  inflicted  on  you,"  and  in  her  ear- 
nestness Alice  held  out  her  little;  trembling  hand,  and 
Jim  instantly  grasped  it. 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  he:  "you  could  not 
do  otherwise  and  neither  could  I ;  but  you  are  surely  not 
intending  to  quit  the  school  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Alice,  "  I  would  rather  die  than  pass 
through  three  months  of  such  scenes  as  I  have  to-day." 

"  But  you  will  have  no  more  trouble ;  there  is  no  one 
in  the  school  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to  give  you  trouble, 
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except  the  Bradley  boys,  and  as  long  as  I  am  there  I  will 
answer  for  their  good  behavior." 

At  last  Jim's  eloquence  prevailed,  and  Alice  iinally 
consented  to  teach  a  week  longer.  And  at  the  end  of 
that  time  she  decided  to  stay,  for  never  did  a  school 
move  along  more  smoothly.  At  her  request  Jim  was 
allowed  to  remain  during  the  term,  and  as  soon  as  it  closed 
he  went  to  college. 

Alice  taught  the  Bear  Creek  school  successfully  for 
three  years ;  but  in  the  end  Uncle  Zeke's  predictions 
were  verified,  for  Jim  Turner  came  back  and  broke  up 
the  school.     He  married  the  teacher. 


DK  'SPEEIENCE  OB  DE  REB'EEND  QUACKO  STEONG. 

Swing  dat  gate  wide,  'Postle  Peter, 

Ring  de  big  bell,  beat  de  gong, 
Saints  and  martyrs  den  will  meet  dar 

Bruiider,  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong. 

Sound  dat  bugle!  Angel  Gabrel! 

Tell  de  elders  loud  an'  long, 
Cl'ar  out  dem  high  seats  ob  heaben, 

Here  comes  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong! 
*Turn  de  guard  out,  Gen'ral  Michael, 

Arras  present,  de  line  along, 
Let  de  band  play  "Conk'rin'  Hero" 

For  de  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong. 
Den  bid  Moses  bring  de  crown,  an' 

Palms,  an'  .weddin'  gown  along! 
Wid  procession  to  de  landin'. 

Here's  de  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong. 
Joseph,  march  down  wid  your  bred'ren, 

Tribes  an'  banners  musterin'  strong, 
Speech  of  welcome  from  ole  Abram, 

Answer,  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong. 
Tune  your  harp-strings  tight,  King  David, 

Sing  your  good  Ole  Hundred  song, 
Let  de  seraphs  dance  wid  cymbals 

Round  de  Reb'rend  Qnacko  Strong. 
60* 
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Angels  hear  me  yell  Hosanner! 

Hear  my  dulcem,  speritool  song; 
Halleluyer !  I'm  a  comin', 

I'm  de  Eeb'reiid  Quacko  Strong. 

Make  dat  white  robe  radder  spacious, 
And  de  waist  belt  'strodii'ry  long, 

'Cause  'twill  take  some  room  in  glory 
For  de  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong. 

What!     No  body  at  de  landin'! 

'Pears  like  suffn  'nudder's  wrong; 
Guess  I'll  gib  dat  sleepy  Peter 

Fits— from  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong, 

What  a  narrer  little  gateway ! 

My!  dat  gate  am  hard  to  move — 
"  Who  am  dat?"  says  'Postle  Peter 

From  the  parapet  above. 

tTncle  Peter,  don't  you  know  me,— 
Me  a  shiiiin'  light  so  long? 

Why,  de  berry  niggers  call  me 
Good  ble  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong. 

Duri'no  me, — de  shoutin'  preacher, 
Eeg'lar  hull  hog,  Wesleyan,  too ; 

Whar  in  de  woods  you've  'oeen  a  loafin'? 
Some  ole  rooster's  bodder'd  you 

I  reckon.  Why,  I've  convarted 
Hundreds  o'  darkies  in  a  song. 

Dun'no  me!  nor  yet  my  massa! 
I'm  de  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong. 

Hark  to  that  ar'  cur'ns  roarin' 
Far  away  but  rolUn'  nigher; 

See  de  dreffle  dragon  flyiu', 

Head  like  night  and  mouf  ob  fire  I 

'lis  de  berry  king  ob  debbils. 
An'  he  am  rushin'  right  along. 

Oh !  dear  Peter,  please  to  open 
To  class-leader  Quacko  Strong. 

Ole  Nick's  comin',  I  can  feel  it 
^  Gettin  warmer  all  about. 

Oh!  my  good,  kind,  Kurnel  Peter, 
Let  me  in,  I'm  all  too  stout 
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To  go  'long  wid  Major  Satan 

Into  dat  warm  climate  'mong 
Fire  an'  brimstone.    Hear  me  knockin', 

Ole  church  member,  Quacko  Strong. 
Dat  lond  noise  am  comin'  nearer, 

Dreffle  smell  like  powder  smoke ; 
'Nudder  screech !  good  heaben  help  me— 

Lord,  forgib  dis  poor  ole  moke. 
Allers  was  so  berry  holy, 

Singiu'  and  prayin'  extra  long ; 
Now  de  debble's  gwine  to  catcli  me, 

Poor  ole  nigger,  Quacko  Strong. 
Hi !  dat  gate  swing  back  a  little. 

Mighty  squeezin'  to  get  froo! 
Ole  ApoUyon  howlin'  louder, 

Everything  around  am  blue. 
Bang  de  gate  goes!  an'  Beelzebub, 

Bunch  ob  wool  upon  his  prong, 
Goes  along  widout  de  soul  ob 

Missabul  sinner,  name  ob  Strong. 


DEATH'S  BLUNDER.— Helen  Angele  Good^  w. 

The  carved  doors  were  open ; 

The  sexton  tolled  the  bell; 
And  the  light  from  the  Gothic  windows 

Like  shattered  rainbows  fell, 
As  through  the  porch  of  a  splendid  church 

Crept  little  beggar  Nell. 

Low  shrinking  in  the  shadow, 

Beside  the  pulpit  stair. 
She  saw  a  little  casket 

Brought  to  the  house  of  prayer ; 
And  a  sorrowing  band  of  the  rich  and  grand 

Gathered  in  silence  there. 

She  heard  the  mournful  music; 

She  heard  the  preacher  say : 
"The  Lord,  who  gave  your  treasure. 

Hath  taken  her  away. 
Be  sure,  my  friends,  for  the  wisest  ends 

God  worketh.    Let  us  pray  1" 
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The  ragged  chilJ  stale  forward, 

While  every  head  was  bowed ; 
Through  fragrant,  enow-white  flowera 

She  saw  a  snow-white  shroud, 
And  golden  hair  and  face  most  fair; 

And  she  knelt,  and  wept  aloud. 

Forth  from  among  the  nionrnera 

Came  the  father  of  the  dead; 
He  raised  the  little  beggar. 

And,  wonderingly  said: 
"  What  strange  child  weeps  for  her  who  sleeps 

With  lilies  round  her  head?" 

"Why,  Death  has  made  a  blunder; 

Twas  me  be  meant!"  she  cried. 
"I  asked  him  ;  for  there's  no  one 

To  grieve  if  I  had  died ; 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  me, 

Though  tbey  say  the  world  is  wide." 

"Nay;  Death  has  made  no  Wunder; 

God  means  my  heart  shall  be 
Made  sore  enough  by  sorrow 

To  feel  for  one  like  thee. 
It  is  His  will  that  thou  shouldst  fill 

Her  place.    Child,  come  with  me." 

How  many  friendless  orphans 

By  him  are  clothed  and  fed! 
In  soothing  others'  sorrow 

His  own  is  comforted ; 
And  Christ,  the  Lord,  as  his  reward. 

Will  yet  give  back  his  dead. 


ONLY  PLAYING. 

A  h"ttle  old  woman  before  me. 
Went  slowly  down  the  street, 

Walking  as  if  aweary 

Were  her  feeble,  tottering  feet. 

From  under  her  old  poke-bonnet 
I  caught  a  gleam  of  snow, 

And  her  waving  cap-string  floated. 
Like  a  pennon,  to  and  fro. 
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• 

In  the  folds  of  her  rusty  mantle 

Sudden  her  footstep  caught, 
And  I  sprang  to  keep  her  from  falling, 

With  a  touch  as  quick  as  thought. 

When,  under  the  old  poke-bonnet, 

I  saw  a  winsome  face, 
Framed  with  the  flaxen  ringlets 

Of  my  wee  daughter  Grace. 

Mantle  and  cap  together 

Dropped  off  at  my  very  feet; 
And  there  stood  the  little  fairy. 

Beautiful,  flushing,  sweet! 

Will  it  be  like  this,  I  wonder, 

When  at  last  we  come  to  stand 
On  the  golden,  ringing  pavement 

Of  the  blessed  heavenly  land? 

Losing  the  rusty  garments 

We  wore  in  the  years  of  time, 
Will  our  better  selves  spring  backward, 

Serene  in  a  youth  sublime? 

Instead  of  the  shape  that  hid  us, 

And  made  us  old  and  gray. 
Shall  we  get  our  child  hearts  back  again, 

With  a  brightness  that  shall  stay  i 

I  thought — but  my  little  daughter 
Slipped  her  dimpled  hand  in  mine; 

"  I  was  only  playing,"  she  whispered, 
"That  I  was  ninety-nine." 


ONLY  THE  BRAKESMAN. 

OONSTANCK  FeNIMORE  WoOI-SON. 

"Only  the  brakesman  killed" — say,  was  that  what  they  said? 
The  brakesman  was  our  Joe;  so  then — our  Joe  is  dead! 
Pead?  Dead?  Dead?— But  I  cannot  think  it's  so  ; 
It  was  some  other  brakesman,  it  cannot  be  our  Joe. 

Why,  only  this  last  evening  I  saw  him  riding  past; 
The" trains  don't  stop  here  often — go  rushing  by  as  fast 
As  lightning— but  Joe  saw  me,  and  waved  his  hand  ;  he  sat 
On  the  very  last  old  coal-car;  how  do  you  'count  for  that 
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That  he  was  killed  alone  and  the  others  saved,  when  he 
Was  last  inside  the  tunnel?    Come  now,  it  couldn't  be. 
It's  some  mistake,  of  course ;  'twas  the  fireman,  you'll  find: 
The  engine  struck  the  rock,  and  he  was  just  behind— 
And  the  roof  fell  down  on  him,  not  on  Joe,  our  Joe.    I  saw 
That  train  myself,  the  engine  had  work  enough  to  draw 
The  coal-cars  full  of  coal  that  rattled  square  and  black 
By  tens  and  twenties  past  our  door  along  that  narrow  track 
On,  into  the  dark  mountains.    I  never  see  those  peaks 
'Thout  hating  them.     For  much  they  care  whether  the 

water  leaks 
Down  their  sides  to  wet  the  stones  that  arch  the  tunnels 

there 
So  long,  so  black,  they  all  may  go,  and  much  the  mountains 

care! 

I'm  sorry  for  that  fireman  !— What's  that?    I  don't  pretend 
To  more  than  this.    I  saw  that  train,  and  Joe  was  at  the 

end. 
The  very  end,  I  tell  you !  Come  don't  stand  here  and  mock— 
What  1  It  was  there,  right  at  this  end  the  tunnel  caved,  the 

rock 

Fell  on  him  ?    But  I  don't  belieVe  a  word. — Yes,  that's  his 

chain. 
And  that's  his  poor  old  silver  ,watch ;  he  bought  it — what's 

this  stain 
All  over  it?    Why,  it  is  red ! — 0  Joe,  my  boy,  0  Joe, 
Then  it  was  you,  and  you  are  dead  down  in  that  tunnel.    Go 

And  bring  my  boy  back!    He  was  all  the  son  I  had;  the 

girls 
Are  very  well,  but  not  like  Joe.    Such  pretty  golden  curls 
Joe  had  until  I  cut  them  off  at  four  years  old ;  he  ran 
To  meet  me  always  at  the  gate,  my  bonnie  little  man. 

"You  don't  remember  him?   But  then  you've  only  seen  him 

when 
He  rides  by  on  the  coal-trains  among  the  other  men. 
All  of  them  black  and  grimed  with  coal,  and  circles  round 

their  eyes. 
Whizzing  along  by  day  and  night. — But  you  would  feel 

surprise 

To  see  how  fair  he  is  when  clean  on  Sundays,  and  I  know 
You'd  think  him  handsome  then ;  I'll  have— God!  I  forget! 
O  Joe, 
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My  boy!    my  boy!   and   are  you  dead?    So  young,— but 

twenty. — Dead 
Down  in  that  awful  tunnel,  with  the  mountain  overhead  ! 

They're  bringing  him?    Oh,  yes!  I  know;  they'll  bring  him, 

and,  what's  more 
They'll  do  it  free,  the  company !    They'll  leave  him  at  my 

door 
Just  as  he  is,  all  grimed  and  black.— Jane  put  the  irons  on. 
And  wash  his  shirt,  his  Sunday-shirt;   it's  white;  he  did 

have  one 

White  shirt  for  best,  and  proud  he  wore  it  Sunday  with  a 

tie 
Of  blue,  a  new  one.     0  my  boy,  how  could  they  let  you  die 
Crushed  by  those  rocks !    If  I'd  been  there  I'd  heaved  them 

off,  I  know 
They  could  have  done  it  if  tlfey'd  tried.    They  let  you  die 

for  oh — 

'"Only  the  brakesman!"    and  his  wage  was  small.     The 

engineer 
Must  first  be  seen  to  there  in  front. — My  God !  it  stands  as 

clear  ^ 

Before  my  eyes  as  though  I'd  seen  it  all— the  dark— the 

crash — 
The  hissing  steam — the  wet  stone  sides — the  arch  above — 

the  flash 

Of  lanterns  coming — and  my  boy,  my  poor  boy  lying  there. 

Dying  alone  under  the  rocks;  only  his  golden  hair 

To  tell  that  it  was  Joe,— a  mass  all  grimed,  that  doesn't  stir; 

But  mother'U  know  you,  dear,  'twill  make  no  difference  to 
her 

How  bTack  with  coal-dust  you  may  be,  your  poor,  hard 
working  hands 

All  torn  and  crushed,  perhaps;  yes,  yes— but  no  one  under- 
stands 

That  even  though  he's  better  off,  poor  lad,  where  he  has 
gone, 

I  and  the  girls  are  left  behind  to  stand  it  and  live  on 

As  best  we  can  without  him !    What?    A  wreath  ?    A  lady 

sent 
Some  flowers  ?    Was  passing  through  and  heard,  felt  sorry- 
well,  'twas  meant 
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Kindly,  no  doubt;  but  poor  Joe'd  been  the  very  first  to 

laugh 
At  white  flowers  round  his  blackened  face.— You'll  write 

his  epitaph — 

What's  that?    His  name  and  age?    Poor  boy!    poor  Joe! 

his  name  has  done 
Its  work  in  this  life  ;  for  his  age,  he  was  not  twenty-one, 
Well  grown  but  slender,  far  too  young  for  such  a  place,  but 

then 
He  wanted  to  "  help  mother,"  and  to  be  among  the  men, 

For  he  was  always  trying  to  be  old:  he  carried  wood 
And  built  the  fires  for  me  before  he  hardly  understood 
What  a  fire  was — my  little  boy,  my  darling  baby  Joe— 
There's  something  snapped  within  my  breast,  I  think;  it 
hurts  me  so. 

It  must  be  something  broken.    What  is  that?    I  felt  the 

floor 
Shake ;  there's  some  one  on  the  step — Go  Jeannie,  set  the 

door 
Wide  open  for  your  brother  Joe  is  coming  home.    They  said, 
"Only  the  brakesman" — but  it  is  my  only  son  that's  dead! 


SANDY  MACDONALD'S  SIGNAL. 

"Weel,  Sandy,  man ;  and  how  did  ye  like  the  sermon 
the  day? 

Weel,  it's  rather  a  venturesome  pint  ter  handle ;  but 
if  ye'll  forgie  the  freedom,  I  was  jeest  gaun  to  say  that 
in  your  discoorse  the  day — weel  no  gang  any  further 
than  the  one  the  day — in  the  midst  o't  like,  when  ye  was 
on  the  top  o'  an  illystration,  it  struck  me  that  every  noo 
and  then — but  ye'll  not  feel  offended  at  what  I'm  gaun 
to  say  ? 

Say  awa  man,  and  I'll  tell  ye  after. 

I'm  comin'  to  the  pint  directly ;  all  I  was  gaun  to  say 
•was  just  this,  that  every  noo  and  then  in  your  discoorse 
the  day, — I  dinna  say  oftener  than  noo  and  then  jeest 
occasionally, — it  struck  me  there  was  maybee,  frae  time 
to  time,  jeest  a  wee  bit  o'  exaggeration. 

Exagger "What,  sir  ? 
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There,  there,  there!  I'll  no  say  anither  word !  All  I 
meant  to  say  was  that  ye  jeest  stretched  the  pint  a  wee  bit! 

Stretched  the  pint !  D'ye  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  I  tell 
lees? 

Well — a — ^but  I  didna  gang  sae  far  as  that. 

Did  ever  ye  hear  the  elders  say  that  I  exaggerated, 
or  stretched  the  pint  ? 

I  wadna  say  but  what  they  hae,  too. 

Oh !  So  the  elders  and  the  whole  of  ye  call  me  a  leer, 
do  ye  ?  Hau'd  yer  tongue,  Sandy,  it's  my  turn  to  speak 
now.  Although  I'm  your  minister,  still  I'm  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  I'm  a  sinful,  erring  creature,  like 
any  one  o'  ye ;  but  I've  been  to  colleges  and  seats  of 
learning,  and  I've  got  some  sense  in  my  head !  At  the 
same  time,  Sandy,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I'm  only  a 
human  being,  and  it's  just  possible  that  being  obleedged, 
Sawbath  after  Sawbath  to  expound  the  word  to  sic  a 
doited  set  o'  naturals, — for  if  I  wasna  to  mak  ilka  thing 
as  big  as  a  "  barn  door"  ye  wadna  see  it  at  a, — I  say  it's 
just  possible  I  may  have  slippit  into  a  kind  o'  habit  o' 
magnifying  things ;  and  it's  a  bad  habit  to  get  into,  Sandy, 
and  it's  a  waur  thing  to  be  accused  o'  it :  and  therefore, 
Sandy  I  call  upon  you,  if  ever  you  should  hear  me  say 
another  word  out  o'  joint,  to  pull  me  up  then  and  there. 

Losh,  sir,  but  how  could  I  pull  ye  up  i'  the  kirk  ? 

Ye  could  make  some  kind  o'  noise. 

A  noise  i'  the  kirk  ? 

Ay !  y'ere  sitting  down  beneath  me,  so  ye  might  put  up 
ver  head  and  give  a  bit  whustle(wAMto)  like  that. 

Awhustle?  What!  whustle  i'  the  Lord's  hoose  o' 
the  Lord's  day? 

Ye  needna  make  such  a  disturbance  about  it.  I  dinna 
want  ye  to  frighten  the  folk,  but  just  a  wee  whustle,  that 
naebody  but  our  two  selves  could  hear.    • 

But  would  it  no  be  an  awful  sin? 

Hoots  man,  does  na  the  wind  whustle  on  the  Sawbath? 

Weel,  if  there's  no  harm  in't  I'll  do  my  best. 
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So  it  was  agreed  between  the  two,  that  the  first  word  of 
exaggeration  from  the  pulpit  was  to  elicit  the  signal  from 
the  desk  below. 

Next  Sunday  came;  and  had  the  minister  only  stuck 
to  his  sermon  he  would  have  had  the  laugh  on  Sandy. 
But  it  was  his  habit  always  before  the  sermon  to  read  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible,  adding  such  remarks  and  expla- 
nations as  he  thought  necessary.  He  generally  selected 
such  chapters  as  contained  a  number  of  ticklish  points  so 
that  his  marvelous  powers  of  efoocidaiion  might  be  brought 
into  play.  On  this  occasion  he  had  chosen  one  that  fairly 
bristled  with  difficulties.  It  was  the  chapter  describing 
Samson  as  catching  three  hundred  foxes,  tying  them  tail 
to  tail,  setting  fire  brands  in  their  midst  and  starting 
them  among  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines.  As  he 
closed  the  description  he  shut  the  book  and  commenced 
to  eloocidate  aa  follows. 

"  My  dear  freends,  I  dare  say  you  have  been  wonder- 
ing in  your  minds  how  it  was  possible  that  Samson  could 
catch  three  hundred  foxes.  You  or  me  couldna  catch 
one  fox,  let  alone  three  hundred, — the  beasts  run  so  fast. 
But  lo !  and  behold !  here  we  have  one  single  man  all 
by  himself,  catching  three  hundred  of  them !  Now  how 
did  he  do  it  ?  That's  the  pint ;  •  and  at  first  sight  it  looks 
a  very  ticklish  pint ;  but  it's  not  so  ticklish  as  it  looks, 
my  freends ;  and  if  you  give  me  your  undivided  attention 
for  a  few  minutes,  I'll  clear  away  the  whole  difficulty  and 
make  what  now  seems  dark  and  incomprehensible  to  your 
uninstructed  minds,  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its  noon-day 
meridian. 

"  Well,  then,  we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures  that  Samson 
was  the  strongest  man  that  ever  lived ;  and  furthermore, 
we  are  told  in  the  chapter  next  after  the  one  we  have 
been  reading,  that  he  was  a  very  polite  man ;  for  when 
he  was  at  the  house  of  Dagon,  he  bowed  with  all  his  might, 
and  if  some  of  you,  my  freends,  would  only  bow  with  half 
your  might,  it  would  be  better  for  you. '   But  although 
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we  are  told  all  this,  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  a  great 
runner.  But  if  he  eatehed  three  hundred  foxes,  he  must 
have  been  a  great  runner.  But  my  dear  freends,  here's 
the  eloocidation  o'  the  matter.  Ye'il  please  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  although  we  are  not  told  he  was  the  greatest 
runner,  still,  we're  not  told  he  was'na,  and,  therefore,  I 
contend  that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  assume,  by  all 
the  logic  and  scientific  history,  that  he  was  the  fastest 
runner  that  ever  was  born ;  and  this  was  how  he  catched 
the  three  hundred  foxes. 

"  But  after  we  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  my  freends, 
another  crops  up, — how  in  the  world  did  he  tie  their  tails 
together?  We  all  know  that  foxes'  tails  are  not  long 
enough  for  this  operation ;  how,  then,  was  Samson  able 
to  tie  them  all  ?  Ah !  that's  the  question  ;  and  it's .  the 
most  ticklish  pint  you  or  me  has  ever  had  to  eloocidate. 
Common  sense  is  no  good  till't;  no  more  is  Latin,  or 
Greek,  or  Hebrew  either ;  no  more  is  logic  or  moral  phi- 
losophy ;  and  I've  studied  them  all.  But  it's  a  great 
thing  for  poor,  ignorant  folk,  like  you,  that  there's  been 
great  and  learned  men,  like  myself  ye  ken,  that  instead 
of  going  into  the  kirk,  like  me,  or  into  pheesic,  like  the- 
doctor,  or  into  law,  like  the  lawyer,  they  have  gone  trav- 
eling into  foreign  parts. 

"  Now,  among  other  places,  some  of  these  learned  men 
have  traveled  into  Canaan,  some  into  Palestine,  and  some 
few  into  the  Holy  Land ;  and  these  last-mentioned  trav- 
elers tell  us  that  in  these  oriental  climes  the  foxes  there 
are  a  different  breed  o'  cattle  altogether  from  our  foxes 
— ^that  they're  great  big  beasts ;  and  what's  the  more 
astonishing  about  them,  and  what  helps  explain  the  won- 
.  derful  feat  of  Samson,  is  that  they  have  all  got  most 
extraordinary  long  tails ;  in  fact,  these  travelers  tell  us 
that  these  foxes'  tails  are  actually  forty  feet  long  (Sandy 
whistles)  ;  at  the  same  time  I  ought  to  mention  that  other 
travelers,  and  later  ones  than  the  ones  I've  just  been 
speaking  about,  say  that  this  statement  is  rather  an  exag- 
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geration  on  the  whole  and  that  their  tails  are  never  more 
than  twenty  feet  long.     {Sandy  whistles.') 

"Before  I  leave  this  subject  altogether,  my  freends,  I 
may  just  add  that  there's  been  a  considerable  diversity 
o'  opeenion  about  the  length  o'  these  animals'  tails,  so 
that  the  question  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  'sair  pint.' 
One  man  ye  see  says  one  thing  and  another  another,  and 
I've  spent  a  good  lot  o'  learned  research  in  the  matter 
myself,  and  afler  examining  one  authority  and  another, 
and  putting  one  against  the  other,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  foxes  tails  on  an  average  are  seldom 
more  than  ten  feet  long !     (Sandy  whistles.') 

"  Sandy  Macdonald !  I'll  no  tak'  another  inch  off  thae 
foxes  tails,  even  gin  ye  should  whustle  every  tooth  out 
o'  your  held!" 


LITTLE  BESSIE. 

Hug  me  closer,  closer,  mother. 

Put  your  arms  around  me  tight; 
I  am  cold  and  tired,  mother. 

And  I  feel  so  strange  to-night; 
Something  hurts  me  here,  dear  mother, 

Lil?e  a  stone  upon  my  breast; 
Oh  I  I  wonder,  wonder,  mother, 

.Why  it  is  I  cannot  rest. 

All  the  day,  while  you  were  working, 

As  I  lay  upon  my  bed, 
I  was  trying  to  be  patient, 

And  to  think  of  what  you  said: 
How  the  kind  and  blessed  Jesus 

Loves  his  lambs  to  watch  and  keep; 
And  I  wished  he'd  come  and  take  me 

In  his  arms,  that  I  might  sleep. 

Just  before  the  lamp  was  lighted, 
Just  before  the  children  came, 

While  the  room  was  very  quiet, 
I  heard  some  one  call  my  name. 

All  at  once  the  window  opened — 
In  a  field  were  lambs  and  sheep: 
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Some  from  out  a  brook  were  drinking, 

Some  were  lying  fast  asleep. 
But  I  could  not  see  the  Savior, 

Though  I  strained  my  eyes  to  see, 
And  I  wondered,  if  he  saw  me, 

If  he'd  speak  to  such  as  me. 
In  a  moment  I  was  looking 

On  a  world  so  bright  and  fair. 
Which  was  full  of  little  children. 

And  they  seemed  so  happy  there. 

They  were  singing.  Oh,  how  sweetly! 

Sweeter  songs  I  never  heard ; 
They  were  singing  sweeter,  mother, 

Than  can  sing  our  yellow-bird. 
And  while  I  my  breath  was  holding, 

One  so  bright  upon  me  smiled; 
And  I  knew  it  must  be  Jesus, 

When  he  said,  "  Come  here,  my  child. 

"Come  up  here,  my  little  Bessie, 

Come  up  here  and  live  with  me, 
Where  the  children  never  suffer, 

But  are  happier  than  you  see." 
Then  I  thought  of  all  you  told  me 

Of  that  bright  and  happy  laud ; 
I  was  going  when  you  called  me, — 

When  you  came  and  kissed  my  hand. 

And  at  first  I  felt  so  sorry 

You  had  called  me ;  I  would  go — 
Oh  !  to  sleep,  and  never  suflter — 

Mother,  don't  be  crying  so! 
Hug  me  closer,  closer,  mother. 

Put  your  arms  around  me  tight; 
Oh,  how  much  I  love  you,  mother. 

But  I  feel  so  strange  to-night ! 
And  the  mother  pressed  her  closer 

To  her  overburdened  breast ; 
On  the  heart  so  near  to  breaking, 

Lay  the  heart  so  near  its  rest. 
In  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight. 

In  the  darkness  calm  and  deep, 
Lying  on  her  mother's  bosom. 

Little  Bessie  fell  asleep ! 
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THE  VACANT  CHAIR. 

Thee  need  not  close  the  shutters  yet;  and,  David,  if  thee 

will, 
I've  something  I  would  say  to  thee,  while  all  the  house  is 

still, 
Thee  knows  'tis  easier  to  talk  in  this  calm,  quiet  light, 
Of  things  that  ia  our  busy  days  we  hide  away  from  sight. 

And  home  is  wondrous  sweet  to  me,  this  simple  home  of 

ours, 
As  well  I  know  it  is  to  thee,  in  all  these  twilight  hours; 
But,  since  the  shadow  on  it  fell,  does  it  appear  to  thee 
They  are  more  sacred  than  of  old,  for  so  it  seems  to  me? 

And,  David,  since  beside  our  board  has  stood  Ruth's  vacant 

chair, 
I  never  yet  have  clasped  my  hands  and  bowed  my  head  in 

prayer 
But  I  have  felt  the  yearning  strong  to  see  the  vanished  face, 
And,  scarce,  I  fear,  with  thankfulness  have  joined  the  silent 

grace. 

While  often,  at  the  evening  meal,  with  all  our  children 

round, 
I  still  have  juctnred  to  myself  a  low  and  silent  mound, 
Blue  witli  the  early  violets  oi*  white  with  winter  snow, 
And  felt  a  tender  jiity  for  the  form  there  lying  low. 

Though  morning  may  have  cast  a  halo  round  the  vacant 

chair. 
The  sunlight  only  threw  for  me  a  silent  shadow  there. 
And,  David,  I  have  watched  the  stars  when  thee  has  been 


For  well  thee  knows  I  could  not  bear  to  have  thee  see  me 
weep. 

And  yet  I  never  have  rebelled, — thee  knows  I  speak  the 

truth,— 
Though  some  have  said  I  grieve  too  much  for  our  sweet 

daughter  Ruth. 
But,  with  the  strongest  yearning,  I  can  always  look  above, 
And  feel  the  Father  does  not  chide  the  changeless  human 

love. 

I  canuot  put  it  into  words,  I  know  I  need  not  try; 

For  thee  has   understood  it  all,— borne  with  me  patiently. 
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Thy  cafes  a!nd 'duties,  it  is  trde,  are  heavier  than  mine, 
But  of  their  deeper  feelings  men  make  sliglit  outward  sign. 

And,  David,  thee  has  sometimes  thouglit  it  strange  tliat  I 
should  care 

To  wreathe  with  flowers  and  evergreens  our  daughter's  va- 
cant chair. 

Yet  I  so  Ions  to  keep  her  gentle  memory  green  and  sweet 

For  all  the  children,  though  her  name  1  seldom  now  repeat. 

I  cannot  seem  to  speak  it  with  a  quiet,  restful  tone. 
Though  often,  in  their  thoughtless  way,  they  name  the  ab- 
sent one; 
And  yet  this  morn  I  tried  to  tell  them  in  a  gentle  way 
Ruth  would  have  counted  eighteen  years,  had  she  been  here 
to-day, — 

This  bright  Thanksgiving  day;  and  then,  to  me  all  unaware, 
The  children  placed  beside  our  board  our  daughter's  vacant 

chair, 
And  now  thee  sees  it,  twined  with  flowers,  stand  in  the 

moonlight  clear  ; 
David,  I  could  not  draw  it  back,  but  left  it  standing  there. 

And  it  was  strange,  but,  as  I  bowed  my  head  in  silent  grace, 
I  saw  our  daughter  sitting  in  her  old  accustomed  place  : 
I  did  not  start  nor  speak,  but  only  felt  a  glad  surprise 
To  see  how  wondrous  fair  she  was  in  all  her  angel  guise. 

Her  face  was  glad  and  glorified,  as  if  the  joy  of  heaven 
An  added  charm  to  that  sweet  smile  we  loved  below  had 

given. 
I  know  'twas  but  a  passing  fancy  filled  the  vacant  chair, 
For,  when   I  turned,  a  ray  of  sunshine   seemed  to  linger 

there. 

But,  David,  in  my  heart  I've  kept  that  vision  all  day  long, 
While  it  has  seemed  to  lift  me  up  and  make  my  faith  more 

strong. 
For  I  have  felt  through  all,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
Euth's  silent  presence  may  have  filled  her  vacant  chair  to- 
day. 
And  though  I  thought  this  early  morn  I  never  more  could 

know 
A  truly  thankful  heart  for  all  my  blessings  here  below, 
Since  in  our  home  the  vacant  chair  stood  ever  in  my  sight, 
Yet  David,  that  was  wrong  I  know,  I  see  it  all  to-night. 
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And  I  shall  try  to  picture  Ruth  amid  the  angels  now, 
Not  lying  in  that  silent  mound  beneath  the  raiu  and  snow, 
As  I  perhaps  too  oft  have  done  on  winter  nights  of  storm, 
When  all  the  others  gathered  round  the  fire  so  flushed  and 
warm. 

And  well  I  know  one  thought  alone  should  make  me  rec- 
onciled, 

That  I  may  always  call  mv  own  this  sweet,  pure,  angel 
child. 

And,  David,  if  thee  will,  I  yet  would  twine  the  vacant  chair, 

To  keep  the  vision  tliat  I  saw  to-day  still  sweet  and  fair. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN.— Ossian. 

O  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my 
fathers !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun,  thy  everlasting 
light?  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty, — the  stars 
hide  themselves  in  the  sky ;  the  moon,  cold,  and  pale, 
sinks  in  the  western  wave.  But  thou  thyself  movest 
alone, — who.  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  ? 

The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the  mountains  them- 
selves decay  with  years ;  the  ocean  shrinks,  and  grows 
again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven ;  but  thou  art 
forever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course. 

When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests,  when  thunder 
rolls,  and  lightning  flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from 
the  clouds,  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But,  to  Ossian, 
thou  lookest  in  vain  ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more, 
whether  thy  yellow  hairs  flow  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or 
thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west. 

But  thou  art  perhaps  like  me— for  a  season:  thy  years 
will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  the  clouds,  careless 
of  the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult,  then,  O  sun,  in  the 
strength  of  thy  youth!  Age  is  dark,  and  unlovely:  it 
is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it  shines 
through  broken  clouds ;  when  the  mist  is  on  the  hills,  the 
blast  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain,  the  traveler  shrinks  in 
the  midst  of  his  journey. 
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"DON'D  FEEL  TOO  BIG!"— C.  F.  Adams. 

A  frog  vas  a-singing  von  day,  in  der  brook 

(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don'd  feel  too  big!), 
Uud  he  shveleed  mit  pride,  uiid  he  say,  "  Shust  look, 
Don'd  I  sing  dose  peautiful  songs  like  a  book?" 

(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don'd  feel  too  big!) 

A  flsh  came  a-shvimming  along  dot  vay 

(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don'd  feel  too  big!), 
"I'll  take  you  oudt  oflf  der  vet,"  he  say ; 
Und  der  leedle  froggie  vas  shtowed  avay. 

(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don'd  feel  too  big!) 

A  hawk  flew  down,  und  der  fish  dook  in 

(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don'd  feel  too  big!), 
Und  der  hawk  he  dink  dot  der  shmardest  viu 
Veu  he  shtuck  his  claws  in  dot  fish's  shkin. 

(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don'd  feel  too  big!) 

A  hunter  yas  oudt  mit  his  gun  aroundt 

(Id  vas  beddher,  mijie  friends,  you  don'd  feel  too  big!) 
Und  he  say,  ven  der  hawk  vas  brought  to  der  groundt, 
Und  der  fish  und  der  leedle  frog  vas  foundt, 

"Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  dou'd  feel  too  big!" 


THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

Within  a  town  of  Holland  once 

A  widow  dwelt,  'tis  said, 
So  poor,  alas,  her  children  asked 

One  night  in  vain  for  bread. 
But  this  poor  woman  loved  the  Lord, 

And  knew  that  he  was  good; 
So,  with  her  little  ones  around. 

She  prayed  to  him  for  food. 

When  prayer  was  done,  her  oldest  child, 

A  boy  of  eight  years  old, 
Said,  softly,  "In  the  holy  book. 

Dear  mother,  we  are  told 
How  God,  with  food  by  ravens  brought, 

Supplied  his  prophet's  need." 
"Yes,"  answered  she,  "but that,  my  son, 

Was  long  ago,  indeed." 

6p 
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"But,  mother,  God  may  do  again 

What  he  has  done  before, 
And  so,  to  let  the  birds  fly  in, 

I  will  unclose  the  door." 
Then  little  Dick,  in  simple  faith, 

Threw  ope  the  door  full  wide. 
So  that  the  radiiince  of  the  lamp 

Fell  on  the  path  outside. 
Ere  long  the  burgomaster  passed, 

And,  noticing  the  light, 
Paused  to  inquire  why  the  door 

Was  open  so  at  night. 
"  My  little  Dicli  has  done  it,  sir," 

The  widow,  smiling,  said, 
"That  ravens  might  fly  in  to  bring 

My  hungry  children  bread." 

"Indeed,"  the  burgomaster  cried, 

"Then  here's  a  raven,  lad; 
Come  to  my  house,  and  you  shall  see 

Where  bread  may  soon  be  had." 
Along  the  street  to  his  own  house 

He  quickly  led  the  boy. 
And  sent  him  back  with  food  that  filled 

His  humble  home  with  joy. 

The  supper  ended,  little  Dick 

Went  to  the  open  door. 
Looked  up,  said,  "  Many  thanks,  good  Lord," 

Then  shut  it  fast  once  more. 
For  though  no  bird  had  entered  in. 

He  knew  that  God  on  high 
Had  hearkened  to  his  mother's  prayer, 

And  sent  this  full  supply. 


LASCA.— F.  Desprez, 


I  want  free  life  and  I  want  fresh  air; 

And  I  sigh  for  the  canter  after  the  cattle. 

The  crack  of  the  whips  like  shots  in  battle, 

The  mellay  of  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  heads 

That  wars,  and  wrangles,  and  scatters,  and  spreads; 

The  green  beneath  and  the  bine  above. 

And  dash  and  danger,  and  life  and  love. 
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And  Lasca!    Lasca  used  to  ride 
Om  a  mouse-gray  mustang,  close  to  my  side, 
With  blue  serape  ami  bright-belled  spur; 
I  laughed  with  joy  as  I  looked  at  her! 
Little  knew  she  of  books  or  creeds; 
An  Ave  Maria  sufficed  her  needs; 
Little  she  cared,  save  to  be  by  my  side,    • 
To  ride  with  me,  and  ever  to  ride. 
From  San  Saba's  shore  to  Lavaca's  tide. 
She  was  as  bold  as  the  billows  that  beat, 
She  was  as  wild  as  the  breezes  that  blow; 
From  Iier  little  head  to  her  little  feet 
She  was  swayed,  in  her  suppleness,  to  and  fro 
By  each  gust  of  passion  ;  a  sapling  pine. 
That  grows  on  the  edge  of  a  Kansas  bluff, 
And  wars  with  the  wind  when  the  weather  is  rough. 
Is  like  this  Lasca,  this  love  of  mine. 
She  would  hunger  that  I  might  eat. 
Would  take  the  bitter  and  leave  me  the  sweet; 
But  once,  when  I  mside  her  jealous  for  fun. 
At  something  I'd  whispered,  or  looked,  or  done. 
One  Sunday,  in  San  Antonio, 
To  a  glorious  girl  on  the  Alamo, 
She  drew  from  her  garter  a  dear  little  dagger, 
And— sting  of  a  wasp! — it  made  me  stagger! 
An  inch  to  the  left  or  an  inch  to  the  right. 
And  I  shouldn't  be  maundering  here  to-night ; 
But  she  sobbed,  and,  sobbing,  so  swiftly  bound 
Her  torn  rehoso  about  the  wound  ' 
That  I  quite  forgave  her.    Scratches  don't  count 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Eio  Grande. 

Her  eye  was  brown,— a  deep,  deep  brown ; 
Her  hair  was  darker  than  her  eye ; 
And  something  in  her  smile  and  frown, 
Curled  crimson  lip,  and  instep  high. 
Showed  that  there  ran  in  each  blue  vein. 
Mixed  with  the  milder  Aztec  strain, 
The  vigorous  vintage  of  old  Spain. 

The  air  was  heavy,  the  night  was  hot, 
I  sat  by  her  side,  and  forgot— forgot ; 
Forgot  the  herd  that  were  taking  their  rest; 
Forgot  that  the  air  was  close  opprest, 
That  the  Texas  norther  comes  sudden  and  soon, 
In  the  dead  of  night  or  the  blaze  of  noon ; 

G* 
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That  once  let  the  herd  at  its  breath  take  fright, 
Tliat  nothing  on  earth  can  stop  the  flight; 
And  woe  to -the  rider,  and  woe  to  the  steed, 
Who  falls  in  front  of  their  mad  stampede! 
Was  that  thunder?    No,  by  the  Lord  I 
1  spring  to  my  saddle  without  a  word. 
One  foot  on  mine;  and  she  clung  behind. 
Away!  on  a  hot  chase  down  the  wind! 
But  never  was  fox-hunt  half  so  hatd, 
And  never  was  Bleed  so  little  spared. 
For  we  rode  for  our  lives.     Yon  shall  hear  how  we  fared 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  mustang  flew,  and  we  urged  him  or> ; 
There  was  one  chance  left,  and  you  have  but  one — 
Halt,  jump  to  ground,  atid  shoot  your  horse  ; 
Crouch  under  his  carcass,  and  take  your  cliance; 
And  if  the  steers,  in  their  frantic  course, 
Bon't  batter  you  both  to  pieces  at  once, 
You  may  thank  your  star;  if  not,  good-bye 
To  the  quickening  kiss  and  the  long-drawn  sigh, 
And  the  open  air  and  the  open  sky, 

In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  cattle  gained  on  us  just  as  I  felt 
For  my  old  six-shooter,  behind  in  m /  belt, 
Down  came  the  mustang,  and  down  came  we. 
Clinging  together,  and — what  was  the  rest? 
A  ijody  that  spread  itself  on  my  breast. 
Two  arms  that  shielded  my  dizzy  head. 
Two  lips  that  hard  on  my  lips  were  pressed; 
Then  came  thunder  in  my  ears 
As  over  us  surged  the  sea  of  steers, 
Blows  that  beat  blood  into  my  eyes, 
And  when  1  conld  rise 
Lasca  was  dead ! 

I  gouged  out  a  grave  a  few  feet  deep. 

And  there  in  Earth's  arras  I  laid  her  to  sleep ; 

And  there  she  is  lying,  and  no  one  knows. 

And  the  summer  shines  and  the  winter  snows; 

For  many  a  day  the  flowers  have  spread 

A  pall  of  petals  over  her  head ; 

And  the  little  gray  hawk  hangs  aloft  in  the  air. 

And  the  sly  coyote  trots  here  and  there, 

And  the  black  snake  glides,  and  glitters,  and  slides 
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Into  the  rift  in  a  cotton-wood  tree; 

And  the  buzzard  sails  on, 

And  comes  and  is  gone, 

Stately  and  still  like  a  ship  at  sea; 

And  I  wonder  why  I  do  not  care 

For  the  things  that  are  like  the  things  that  were. 

Does  half  my  heart  lie  buried  there 

In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande  ? 


JIM'S  KIDS. 

Jim  was  a  fisherman ;  up  on  the  hill. 

Over  the  beach  lived  he  an'  his  wife, 
lu  a  little  house — you  kin  see  it  still — 

An'  their  two  fair  boys;  upon  my  life 
You  never  seen  two  likelier  kids. 

In  spite  o'  their  antics  an'  tricks  an'  noise, 

Thau  them  two  boys ! 

Jim  would  go  out  in  his  boat  on  the  sea — 

Just  as  the  rest  of  us  fishermen  did— 
And  when  he  came  back  at  night  thar'd  be 

Up  to  his  knees  in  surf  each  kid, 
A  beck'nin'  and  cheerin'  to  fisherman  Jim; 

He'd  hear  'em,  you  bet,  above  the  roar 

Of  the  waves  on  the  shore. 

But  one  night  Jim  came  a  sailin'  home 

And  the  little  kids  weren't  on  the  sands; 
Jim  kinder  wondered  they  hadn't  come. 

And  a  tremble  took  hold  o'  his  knees  and  hands, 
And  he  learnt  the  worst  up  on  the  hill 

In  the  little  house,  and  he  bowed  his  head— 

"The  fever,"  they  said. 

'Twas  an  awful  time  for  fisherman  Jim, 
With  them  darlin's  a  dyin'  afore  his  eyes; 

They  kep'  a  callin'  and  beck'nin'  him, 

For  they  kind  o'  wandered  in  mind,  their  cries 

Were  about  the  waves  and  fisherman  Jim, 
And  the  little  boat  a  sailin'  for  shore- 
Till  they  spoke  no  more. 

Well,  fisherman  Jim  lived  on  and  on, 
And  his  hair  grew  white  and  the  wrinkles  came 
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But  he  never  smiled  and  his  heart  seemed  gone, 
And  he  never  was  heard  to  speak  tlie  name 

Of  the  little  kids  who  were  buried  there 
Up  on  the  hill  in  sight  o'  the  sea, 
Under  a  wilier  tree. 

One  night  they  came  and  told  me  to  haste 

To  the  house  on  the  hill,  for  Jim  was  sick. 
And  they  said  I  hadn't  no  time  to  waste, 

For  his  tide  was  ebbiu'  powerful  quick, 
An'  he  seemed  to  be  wanderin'  and  crazy  like. 

Am'  a  seein'  sights  he  ough-n't  to  see. 

An'  had  called  for  me. 

And  fisherman  Jim,  sez  he  to  me, 

"  It's  my  last,  last  cruise, — you  understand, — 
I'm  sailin'  a  dark  and  dreadful  sea, 

But  off  on  the  further  shore,  on  the  sand, 
Are  the  kids,  who's  a  beck'uin'  an'  callin'  my  name, 

Jes'  as  tliey  did— ah,  mate,  you  know — 

In  the  long  ago." 

No  sir!  he  wasn't  afeard  to  die, 

For  all  that  night  he  seemed  to  see 
His  little  boys  of  the  years  gone  by, 

And  to  hear  sweet  voices  forgot  to  me; 
Au' just  as  the  mornin'  sun  came  up — 

'They're  a  holding  me  by  the  hands!"  he  cried — ■ 

And  so  he  died. 


OLD  JACK  IN  THE  WELL. 

For  twenty  years  old  Jack  Baldwin  had  cultivated 
the  soil  and  drawn  therefrom  a  support  for  himself  and 
■wife.  Not  long  since  Jack  left  his  house  in  search  of  a 
missing  cow.  His  route  led  him  through  an  old  worn- 
out  piece  of  clay  land  of  about  six  acres  in  extent,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  well  about  thirty  feet  deep  that  at 
some  time  had  probably  furnished  the  inmates  of  a  di- 
lapidated house  near  by  with  water.  In  passing  the  spot 
an  ill  wind  drifted  Jack's  hat  from  his  head  and  mali- 
ciously wafted  it  to  the  edge  of  the  well  and  it  tumbled  in. 
Now  Jack  had  always  practiced  the  virtue  of  economy,  and 
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he  immediately  set  about  recovering  his  hat.  He  ran  to 
the  well,  and  finding  it  was  dry  at  the  bottom  he  unrolled 
the  rope  which  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing the  cow,  and  after  several  attempts  to  catch  the 
hat  with  a  noose  he  concluded  to  save  time  by  going 
down  into  the  well  himself.  To  accomplish  this  he  made 
fast  one  end  of  the  rope  to  a  stump  hard  by,  and  was 
soon  on  his  way  down  into  the  well. 

It  was  a  fact  of  which  Jack  was  not  aware,  that  a  mis- 
chievous fellow,  Neal  Willis,  was  in  the  old  building  and 
saw  Jack  go  down  into  the  well,  and  it  so  happened  that 
Jack's  old  blind  horse  was  near  by  with  a  bell  on  his 
neck.  Some  wicked  spirit  put  it  into  Neal's  head  to 
have  a  little  fun ;  so  he  slipped  up  to  the  old  horse,  un- 
buckled the  strap  and  approached  the  well  with  the  bell 
in  his  hand, — ^ting-a-ling.  Jack  thought  the  old  horse  was 
coming,  and  said  in  an  audible  tone,  "  Hang  the  old  blind 
horse ;  he's  comin'  this  way,  sure,  and  he  ain't  got  no 
more  sense  than  to  fall  in  here  on  me — wo,  Ball !"  But 
the  sound  of  the  bell  came  closer,  and  Jack  was  resting 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  "  Great  Jerusalem !"  said 
Jfjek;  "  the  old  blind  fool  will  be  right  on  top  of  me  in 
a  minit — ^wo.  Ball, — wo,  haw.  Ball !"  Just  then  Neal  got 
close  to  the  well  and  kicked  a  little  dirt  on  Jack's  head. 
Jack  thought  Ball  was  about  to  come,  got  close  to  the 
side  of  the  well  and  began  to  pray:  "O  Lord,  have 
mercy  on — wo,  Ball — a  poor  sinner.  I'm  gone  now — wo, 
Ball — Our  Father  who  art  in — wo,  Ball — heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy — jee!  Ball.jee!  what'llldo? — ^name.  Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  si — jee.  Ball,  out  of  your  livers! 
(Just  then  in  fell  more  dirt.)  Back,  Ball ;  O  Lord,  if 
you  ever  intend  to  do  anything  for  me — back.  Ball,  wo, 
lio, — Thy  kingdom  come — jee.  Ball — O  Lord,  you  know 
I  was  baptized  in  Smith's  mill  dam — wo,  Ball,  hol'up  1 
murder!  wo — farewell — " 

Neal  could  hold  in  no  longer  and  showed  himself  at 
the  top  of  the  well,  with  a  big  hoarse  laugh  which  might 
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have  been  heard  two  miles.  This  was  more  than  Jack 
could  bear  and  he  started  up  the  rope  like  a  monkey. 
"  Blame  your  pictur'  I'll  give  you  fits ;  I'll  make  your 
ears  ring  worse  an  that  bell."  Neal  took  to  his  heels 
and  ran  like  a  quarter  horse,  and  the  last  tliat  was  seen 
of  him  he  was  a  half  a  mile  from  the  well,  with  two  big 
dogs  grabbing  at  his  coat  and  Jack  close  behind  him. 


THE  NEGLECTED  CALL.— Hannah  Lloyd  Neale. 

When  the  fields  were  white  with  harvest,  and  the  laborers 

were  few, 
Heard  I  thus  a  voice  within  me,  "  Here  is  work  for  thee  to 

do; 
Come  thou  up  and  help  the  reapers,  I  will  show  thee  now 

the  way, 
Come  and  help  them  bear  the  burden  and  the  toiling  of 

the  day." 
"  For  a  more  convenient  season,"  thus  I  answered,  "  will  I 

wait," 
And  the  voice  reproving  murmured,  "  Hasten,  ere  it  be  too 

late." 

Yet  I  heeded  not  the  utterance,  listening  to  lo!  here,  lo! 

there — 
I  lost  si^ht  of  all  the  reapers  in  whose  work  I  would  not 

share ; 
Followed  after  strange  devices,  bowed  my  heart  to  gods  of 

stone, 
Till  like  Ephraim  joined  to  idols,  God  well-iiigb  left  me  a- 

lone; 
But  the  angel  of  bis  patience  followed  on  my  erring  track. 
Setting  here  and  there  a  landmark,  wherewithal  to  guide 

me  back. 

Onward  yet  I  went,  and  onward,  till  there  met  me  on  the 
way 

A  poor  prodigal  returning,  who,  like  me,  had  gone  astray, 

And  his  faith  was  strong  and  earnest  that  a  father's  house 
would  be 

Safest  shelter  from  temptation  for  such  sinful  ones  as  he. 

"Eead  the  lesson,"  said  tlie  angel,  "take  the  warning  and 
repent ;" 

But  the  wily  tempter  queried,  "  Ere  thy  substance  be  un- 
spent? 
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"Hast  thou  need  to  toil  and  labor?  art  thou  fitted  for  the 
work  ? 

Many  a  hidden  stone  to  bruise  thee  in  the  harvest-field  doth 
lurk ; 

There  are  others  called  beside  thee,  and  perchance  the  voice 
may  be 

But  tliy  own  delusive  fancy,  which  thou  hearest  calling 
thee — 

There  is  time  enough  before  thee,  all  thy  footsteps  to  re- 
trace." 

Then  I  yielded  to  the  tempter,  and  the  angel  veiled  her 
face. 

Pleasure  beckoned  in  the  distance,  and  her  siren  song  was 
sweet, 

"Througli  a  thornless  path  of  flowers  gently  I  will  guide  thy 

feet. 
Youth  is  as  a  rapid  river,  gliding  noiselessly  away, 
Earth  is  but  a  pleasant  garden ;  cull  its  roses  whilst  thou 

may  ; 

Press  the  juice  from  purple  clusters,  fill  life's  chalice  with 

tlie  wine. 
Taste  the  fairest  fruits  which  tempt  thee,  all  its  richest 

fruits  are  thine." 

Ah!   the  path  was  smooth  and  easy,  but  a  snare  was  set 

therein. 
And  the  feet  were  oft  entangled  in  the  fearful  mesh  of  sin, 
And  the  canker-worm  was  hidden  in  the  rose-leaf  folded  up. 
And  the  sparkling  wine  of  pleasure  was  a  fatal  Circean  cup ; 
All  its  fruits  were  Dead  Sea  apples,  tempting  only  to  tlie 

sight. 
Fair  yet  filled  with  dust  and  ashes,— beautiful,  but  touched 

with  blight. 

"O  my  Father,"  cried  I  inly,  "thou  hast  striven— I  have 
willed ; 

Now  the  mission  of  the  angel  of  thy  patience  is  fulfilled; 

I  have  tasted  earthly  pleasures,  yet  my  soul  is  craving  food ; 

Let  the  summons  thou  hast  given  to  thy  harvest  be  re- 
newed; . 

I  am  ready  now  to  labor,  wilt  thou  call  me  once  again? 

1  will  join  thy  willing  reapers  as  they  garner  up  the  grain." 

But  the  still  small  voice  within  me,  earnest  in  its  truth  and 

deep. 
Answered  my  awakened  conscience,  "As  thou  sowest  thou 

shalt  reap ; 

6p* 
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God  is  just,  and  retribution  follows  each  neglected  call ; 
Tiiou  hadst  thy  appointed  duty  taught  thee  by  the  Lord  ol 

all ; 
Thou  wert  chosen,  but  another  filled  the  place  assigned  thee. 
Henceforth  in  my  field  of  labor  thou  mayst  but  a  gleaner  be. 

"  But  a  work  is  still  before  thee,  see  thou  linger  not  again  ; 

Separate  the  chaff  thou  gleanest,  beat  it  from  among  the 
grain ; 

Follow  after  these  my  reapers,  let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  field, 

Gather  up  the  precious  handfuls  their  abundant  wheat- 
sheaves  yield ; 

Go  not  hence  to  glean,  but  tarry  from  the  morning  until 
night ; 

Be  thou  faithful,  thou  mayst  yet  find  favor  in  thy  Master's 
sight." 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 

The  pastor's  little  daughter 

Sits  smiling  in  the  sun. 
Beside  her  on  the  old  stone  bench  ' 

The  story-book.just  done, — 
And  lurking  in  her  wine-brown  eyes 

A  story  just  begun. 
For  yonder,  pruning  the  apple  trees, 

Behold  the  farmer's  son. 

Slowly  adown  the  pathway 

The  pastor  comes  and  goes. 
And  settles  with  his  long,  lean  hand 

The  glasses  on  his  nose. 
Bore  ever  dry  brown  branch  before 

So  beautiful  a  rose? 
Ah,  he  thinks  his  blossom  only  a  bud, 

Though  he  watches  it  as  it  blows. 
Is  it  the  story  of  Moses 

In  his  rush-wrapped  cradle  found. 
Or  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren 

He  thinks  as  he  glances  round? 
"  You  have  finished  your  volume,  Amy, 

Is  It  something  scriptural  and  sound?" 
And  his  little  daughter  blushes  and  startBL 

And  her  book  falls  to  the  ground. 
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Go  on  with  your  walk,  good  pastor, 

You  do  not  yourself  deceive ; 
It  has  been  a  scriptural  story 

Since  Adam  first  kissed  Eve. 
And  never  blush,  little  lassie, 

The  tale  was  written  above, 
No  otiier  so  speaks  of  heaven 

As  the  old,  old  story  of  love. 


THE  FADING  LEAF.— Gail  Hamilton. 

"We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf."  The  sad  voice  whispers 
through  my  soul,  and  a  shiver  creeps  over  from  the 
church-yard.  " How  does  a  leaf  fade  ?"  It  is  a  deeper, 
richer,  stronger  voice,  with  a  ring  and  an  echo  in  it,  and 
the  shiver  levels  into  peace.  I  go  out  upon  the  October 
hills  and  question  the  genii  of  the  woods.  "  How  does  a 
leaf  fade?"  Grandly,  magnificently,  imperially,  so  that 
the  glory  of  its  coming  is  eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  its 
departing; — thus  the  forests  make  answer  to-day.  The 
tender  bud  of  April  opens  its  bosom  to  the  wooing  sun. 
From  the  soft  airs  of  May  and  the  clear  sky  of  June 
it  gathers  greenness  and  strength.  Through  all  the  sum- 
mer its  manifold  lips  are  opened  to  every  passing  breeze, 
and  great  draughts  of  health  course  through  its  delicate 
veins,  and  meander  down  to  the  sturdy  bark,  the  busy 
sap,  the  tiny  flower,  and  the  maturing  fruit,  bearing  life 
to  the  present,  and  treasuring  up  promise  for  the  future. 

Then  its  work  is  done,  and  it  goes  to  its  burial, — not 
mournfully,  not  reluctantly,  but  joyously,  as  to  a  festival. 
Its  grave-clothes  wear  no  funereal  look.  It  robes  itself  in 
splendor.  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.  First  there  is  a  flash  of  crimson  in  the  low 
lands,  then  a  glimmer  of  yellow  on  the  hill-side,  then, 
rushing  on,  exultant,  reckless,  rioting  in  color,  grove  vies 
with  grove,  till  the  woods  are  all  aflame.  Here  the  sun- 
light streams  through  the  pale  gold  tresses  of  the  maple, 
serene  and  spiritual,  like  the  aureole  of  a  saint ;  there  it 
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lingers  in  bold  dalliance  with  the  dusky  orange  of  the 
walnut.  The  fierce  heart  of  the  tropics  beats  in  the 
blood-red  branches  that  surge  against  deep  solemn  walls 
of  cypress  and  juniper.  Yonder,  a  sober,  but  not  sombre, 
russet  tones  down  the  flaunting  vermilion.  The  intense 
glow  of  scarlet  struggles  for  supremacy  with  the  quiut 
sedateness  of  brown,  and  the  numberless  tints  of  year-long 
green  come  in  everywhere  to  enliven,  and  soothe,  and 
subdue,  and  harmonize.  So  the  leaf  fades, — brilliant, 
gorgeous,  gay,  rejoicing, — as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband,  as  a  king  goes  to  his  coronation. 

But  the  frosts  come  whiter  and  whiter.  The  nights 
grow  longer  and  longer.  Ice  glitters  in  the  morning  light, 
and  the  clouds  shiver  with  snow.  The  forests  lose  their 
flush.  The  hectic  dies  into  sere.  The  little  leaf  can  no 
longer  breathe  the  strength-giving  air,  nor  feel  juicy  life 
stirring  in  its  veins.  Fainter  and  fainter  grows  its  hold 
upon  the  protecting  tree.  A  strong  wind  a)mes  and  loosens 
its  last  clasp,  and  bears  it  tenderly  to  earth.  A  Avhirl, 
an  eddy,  a  rustle,  and  all  is  over, — no,  not  all,  its  work 
is  not  yet  done.  It  sinks  upon  the  protecting  earth,  and, 
Antseus-like,  gathers  strength  from  the  touch,  and  begins 
a  new  life.  It  joins  hands  with  myriads  of  its  mates, 
and  takes  up  again  its  work  of  benevolence.  No  longer 
sensitive  itself  to  frosts  and  snows,  it  wraps  in  its  warm 
bosom  the  frail  little  anemones,  and  the  delicate  spring 
beauties  that  can  scarcely  bide  the  rigors  of  our  pitiless 
winters,  and,  nestling  close  in  that  fond  embrace,  they 
sleep  securely  till  the  spring  sun  wakens  them  to  the 
smile  of  blue  skies,  and  the  song  of  dancing  brooks. 
Deeper  into  the  earth  go  the.  happy  leaves,  mingling  with 
the  moist  soil,  drinking  the  gentle  dews,  cradling  a  thou- 
sand tender  lives  in  theirs,  and  springing  again  in  new 
forms,— an  eternal  cycle  of  life  and  death  "forever  spent, 
renewed  forever." 

We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  Change,  thank  God,  is  the 
essence  of  life.     "  Passing  away"  is  written  on  all  things; 
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and  passing  away  is  passing  on  from  strength  to  strength, 
from  glory  to  glory.  Spring  has  its  growth,  summer  its 
fruitage,  and  autumn  its  festive  in-gathering.  The  spring 
of  eager  preparation  waxes  into  the  summer  of  noble 
work;  mellowing,  in  its  turn,  into  the  serene  autumn, 
the  golden-brown  liaze  of  October,  when  the  soul  may 
robe  itself  in  jubilant  drapery,  awaiting  the  welcome 
command,  "Come  up  higher,"  where  mortality  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  life.  Let  him  alone  fear  who  does  not 
fade  as  the  leaf, — him  whose  spring  is  gathering  no 
strength,  whose  summer  is  maturing  no  fruit,  and  whose 
autumn  shall  have  no  vintage. 


MIKE  McG.4.FFATY'S  DOG.— Makk  Melville. 

Michael  McGaffaty — faith,  what  a  name — 

Was  an  Irishman  born,  and  an  Irishman  bred; 

His  brogue  was  as  broad  as  his  brawny  frame, 
And  his  hands  were  as  thick  as  his  carroty  head. 

Mike  had  a  wife  who  was  Erin's  true  child, 

Red-headed,  big-fisted,  and  ugly  was  she; 
Her  features  were  fierce,  and  her  nature  not  mild, 

And  she  was  as  stupid  as  stupid  could  be. 
And  Mike  had  a  dog,  a  bristling  young  terrier. 

Quick  at  a  fight,  and  not  slow  at  a  bone ; 
In  the  family  circle  none  could  be  merrier, 

But  he'd  howl  like  a  dervish  when  left  all  alone. 
Mike  lived  in  a  hovel,  untidy  and  small, 

One  room  for  two  persons  is  found  not  too  big; 
Two  persons,  I  said?    Now,  faith,  that's  not  all. 

For  the  cosiest  corner  was  kept  for  the  pig. 
Now,  with  Mike  and  his  wife,  and  the  pig  and  the  dog, 

While  none  disagreed  all  was  quiet  and  right; 
But  a  quarrel  arose  'twixt  the  cur  and  the  hog, 

And  one  night  they  set  to  and  indulged  in  a  fight. 
Then  Biddy  loud  stormed,  and  louder  Mike  swore, 

The  pig  squealed  and  grunted,  the  dog  yelled  like  mad; 
So  to  make  everything  quiet  and  peaceful  once  more, 

Mike  turned  out  the  dog  and  then  quiet  was  had. 
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But  the  dog  was  unused  to  the  cold  and  the  snow, 
Did  not  take  his  ejectment  quite  in  good  part; 

Not  a  step  from  the  door  would  the  ugly  cur  go, 
But  sat  there  and  howled  till  the  hut  seemed  to  start. 

Again  Biddy  loud  stormed,  and  louder  Mike  swore, 
While  the  pig  sweetly  slept,  quite  free  from  all  care; 

And  Mike  must  get  up  from  his  slumbers  once  more. 
To  stop  the  wronged  terrier's  musical  air. 

He  rushed  to  the  doorway  in  anger  and  wrath, 
Ne'er  stopping  for  clothing,  as  quickly  he  bowled; 

There  sat  the  scared  terrier  right  in  his  path, 
Awakening  the  echoes  as  loudly  he  howled. 

The  door  was  banged  to,  leaving  Biddy  alone, 
The  howling  was  hushed  and  stillness  restored; 

Bolt  upright  sat  Biddy,  now  Michael  was  gone. 

While  "  in  slumbers  of  midnight"  the  pig  loudly  snored. 

So  long  was  he  gone  that  his  spouse  was  alarmed, 
She  moved  from  her  bed  and  peeped  out  at  the  door  ; 

For  rather  than  have  her  McGuffaty  harmed, 
She'd  endure  this  dog's  howling  and  that  of  ten  more. 

The  moon  glistens  brightly  on  hillocks  of  snow, 
And  there,  in  a  deep  drift,  stands  Mike  and  the  cur; 

O'er  his  half-naked  form  the  chilling  winds  blow. 
Like  a  Statue  the  dog  stands,  not  daring  to  stir. 

In  wonder  she  gazes  on  human  and  brute. 
Such  a  sight  never  met  mortal  eyes,  I  declare ; 

From  Mike's  ears  and  his  nose  long  icicles  stood. 
While  a  small  drift  of  snow  rises  white  in  his  hair. 

In  the  heart  of  fair  Biddy  fierce  anger  is  brewing, 
And  her  shrilly  pitched  voice  of  panic  doth  smack; 

"Mike!  Mike!  you  big  blackguard,  what  now  be  ye  doing, 
Sweating  there  in  the  cowld  wid  no  coat  to  yer  back  7" 

Mike  turned  at  the  voice  ot  his  blooming  young  daisy 
While  in  shivering  accents  he  answered  in  haste, 

"Whist,  Biddy!  my  darling,  now  can't  yer  be  aisy, 
Don't  yer  see  what  I'm  doing?    I'm  frazing  the  baste." 

'"Tis  frazing  the  baste  is  it?"  answered  fair  Biddy, 

As  into  the  hnt  she  indignantly  burst; 
"  If  yez  stay  there  much  longer  you'll  leave  me  a  widdy, 

For  iii  frazing  the  brute  you  will  fnize  yerself  first." 
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THE  TEMPERANCE  ECHO.— Edward  Cakswell. 

'Twas  a  lovely  night  at  Grimsby  Camp ; 
The  sun  hung  like  a  signal  lamp 
Behind  a  cloud  of  white  and  gold, 
While  its  reflections,  bright  and  bold, 
Upon  the  painted  lake  were  seen 
In  crimson,  yellow,  white,  and  green. 
The  camp  fires  just  begun  to  show, 
And  here  and  there  their  orange  glow 
Was  seen,  amid  the  shadowy  gloom 
Fast  settling  o'er  the  grove,  and  soon 
To  deepen  into  shades  of  night 
And  hide  the  beauty  from  our  sight. 

As  there,  not  very  far  from  shore 
I  lay,  while  resting  from  the  oar, 
By  soft  and  gentle  breezes  fanned, 
I  thought  no  tale  of  fairy-land 
Was  ever  told  to  wondering  child 
Hurpassing  this  in  beauty  wild. 
Familiar  sounds  came  from  the  shore, 
Yet  never  sounded  so  before. 
Tlie  children,  laughing  at  the  well, 
The  ringing  of  the  chapel  bell. 
The  mother  (baby  on  her  knee). 
Singing  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee," 
Eai'h  note  seemed  little  wings  to  take 
And  flutter  miles  out,  o'er  the  lake. 

But  hold !  no  poet  need  to  try 
(At  least  not  such  a  one  as  I) 
Description  ;  painter  ne'er  had  power 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  tliat  hour. 

"  Who  mixed  those  tints,~the  soft  deep  grays? 

Who  scumbled  in  the  distant  haze; 

The  red  sun  and  its  golden  ray 

The  deep  clear  shadows  in  the  bay. 

The  purple  woods,  the  gold-edged  cloud- 

Who  painted  these?"  I  said  aloud. 

A  spirit  seemed  to  answer :  "  Hush ! 

'Twas  God's  own  hand  that  held  the  brush," 

And  every  tint,  and  shade,  and  line, 

Said:  "  He  who  maSe  it  is  divine." 
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Then,  from  the  shore  I  heard  a  shout, 
And  saw  some  boats  were  putting  out. 
A  fair  young  girl  came  on  before, 
Who  pulled  a  swift  and  practiced  oar; 
The  others  followed  in  the  wake 
Of  her,  this  lady  of  the  lake. 

"  Fall  in,"  she  cried,  "  and  you  will  see 
We'll  find  the  echo;  follow  me!" 

It  seems  that  somewhere  up  the  shore, 
From  camp,  perhaps  a  mile  or  more, 
An  echo  in  some  cove  or  dell 
By  residents  is  known  to  dwell, — 
A  woman,  for  she  has  the  knack 
Of  almost  always  answering  back. 

Well,  on  we  went,  with  laughter  loud, 
And  songs,  and  shoutings,  such  a  crowd 
Of  parsons,  speakers,  poets,  wits, 
Enough  to  frighten  into  fits 
A  common  echo;  but  this  maid 
We  found  at  least  was  not  afraid. 
For  very  soon  from  shore  we  heard 
Miss  Echo  mocking  every  word. 

One  asked:  "Is  drinking  whisky  wrong?" 

"  Wrong,  wrong,"  came  answer,  dear  and  strong. 

"  Water's  the  drink  when  you  are  dry !" 

"When  yon  are  dry — dry,"  the  quick  rejily. 

"And  when  not  dry,  you  need  no  drink  I" 

"No  drink,"  cried  echo;  and  I  think 

The  answer  this  time  from  the  shore 

Came  quicker  than  the  one  before. 

"Shall  temperance  sometime  win  the  day?" 

"  Win  the  day— day,"  we  heard  her  say. 

"And  prohibition  by  and  by?" 

"  By  and  by,"  the  quick  reply. 

"Then  our  duty?  tell  us,  pray!" 

"Pray— pray,"  was  all  we  heard  her  say. 

"But  there  is  also  work  to  do !" 

"  Work  to  do— do,"  so  clear,  that  you 

Had  thought  a  human  being  spoke. 

It  seemed  more  than  a  passing  joke. 

For  we,  to  stem  this  tide  of  sin. 

Must  work  as  if  we  meant  to  win. 
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And  pray — believing  firm  and  sure 
That  God  is  righteous,  just,  and  pure, 
And  that  he'll  help  us  in  the  fight, 
If  we  but  use  the  means  aright. 
For  e'en  an  echo,  when  we  pause. 
If  rightly  used,  can  aid  our  cause. 


HEART  VENTURES. 

I  stood  and  watched  my  ships  go  out,— 
Kach  one  by  one  unmooring  free ; 

What  time  the  quiet  harbor  filled 
With  flood-tide  from  the  sea. 

The  first  that  sailed,  her  name  was  Joy; 

She  spread  a  smooth,  white,  ample  sail 
And  eastward  drove  with  bending  spars 

Before  the  singing  gale. 

Another  sailed,  her  name  was  Hope; 

No  cargo  in  her  hold  she  bore. 
Thinking  to  find  in  western  lands 

Of  merchandise  a  store. 

The  next  that  sailed,  her  name  was  Love; 

She  showed  a  red  flag  at  the  mast, 
A  flag  as  red  as  blood  she  showed 

And  she  sped  south  right  fast. 

The  last  that  sailed,  her  name  was  Faith; 

She  slowly  took  her  passage  forth  ; 
Tacked  and  lay  to ;  at  last  she  steered 

A  straight  course  for  the  north. 

My  gallant  ships  they  sailed  away 

Over  the  shimmering  summer  sea, 
I  stood  and  watched  for  many  a  day — 

But  one  came  back  to  me. 
For  Joy  was  caught  by  Pirate  Pain, 

Hope  ran  upon  a  hidden  reef; 
And  Love  took  fire,  and  foundered  fast 

In  whelming  seas  of  grief. 
Faith  came  at  last,  stormbeat  and  torn, 

She  recompensed  me  all  my  loss; 
For  as  a  cargo,  safe  she  bore 

A  crown  linked  with  a  cross. 
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NOLA  KOZMO— Bainb. 

There  stood  a  young  forip  in  the  mild 

Dim  twilight  of  the  morning  hour, 
When  dawn  just  opes  her  lips  of  light 

To  pour  on  earth  its  honeyed  shower. 
Day's  beautiful  harbinger  as  yet 

Was  lingering  in  the  eastern  sky, 
Looking  its  last  ere  it  should  set. 

Like  some  love-fraught  but  earth-dim  eye : 
The  trees  waved  stilly  in  tlie  wind, 
And  wild  birds  sang  in  their  green  homes  enslirined. 

Calmly  that  youthful  form  stood  there, 

A  mantle  o'er  his  shoulders  flung. 
His  dark  plumes,  stirred  by  the  soft  air. 

O'er  his  bent  forehead  drooping  hung. 
Calmly  he  stood,  alone,  alone. 

Wrapped  in  his  thoughts  of  grief  or  crime; 
His  long  dark  tresses,  gently  blown, 

^^ved  round  his  face  their  lustrous  prime. 
In  front,  with  muskets  glancing  keen, 
Wild  men  stood  waiting  in  the  twilight  sheen. 

"Prisoner,  commend  thy  soul  to  heaven  !" 

A  stern  voice  cried  from  out  the  band  ; 
And,  at  the  word,  like  lightning  riven, 

The  muskets  glanced  in  each  broad  hand. 
An  upward  trembling  of  his  gaze, 

A  motion  of  those  small  round  lips, 
A  flutter  of  those  dark  eyes'  rays. 

Like  stars  beneath  a  cloud's  eclipse. 
That  pale  sad  brow  one  moment  bared. 
The  pi'isoner  bowed  his  head  and  stood  prepared. 

There  was  a  pause, — a  deathly  pause ; 

The  still  soft  wind  crept  murmuring  past, 
Each  heart  a  fuller  breathing  draws. 

The  mantle's  folds  aside  are  cast, 
And,  as  the  bosom  gleams  to  view, 

Thunders  the  red  throat  of  the  gun. 
Ah !  too  well  aimed  the  missile  flew. 

He  sank  like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 
They  raised  him,  life's  streams  gushing  warm, 
And  saw— O  faith  and  love  I— a  woman's  form. 
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"I  thank  thee,  Heaven,"  her  faint  lips  spake, 

The  life  blood  o'er  them  bubbling  clear, 
"He,  he  is  safe  ! — for  him  will  wake 

No  father's  sigh,  no  mother's  tear." 
That  soft,  large  eye  grew  fixed  and  dull, 

That  soft  white  forehead  cold  and  dim, 
Tliose  locks,  so  rich  and  beautiful, 

Dabbled  in  gore,  around  her  swim. 
A  long,  deep  sigh — back  sank  her  head ; 
The  faithful  and  the  beautiful  was  dead. 

"  Away  !"  a  wild  voice  cried  behind, 

And,  backward  dashed,  the  crowd  retired, 
A  form  reeled  on  with  hurry  blind, 

His  eyes  like  fagots  newly  fired. 
"Nola,"  he  cried,  "  how,  how  is  this? 

Ah,  me !  earth  drinks  her  heart's  dear  rain  1" 
Down  dropped  he  that  cold  clay  to  kiss, 

And  question  those  white  lips  in  vain. 
"  Dumb ! — cold ! — no  fire  in  those  orbs  be, 
Pale— pale,  ray  love!  and  thus— O  wretch,  for  me  I" 

Then  yelled  he  to  the  wild  train  round, 

"  What!  stand  ye  idly  loitering  still? 
Behold  your  true  prey,  free,  unbound. 

Stands  mocking  at  your  murderous  will, 
You  know  me  not?    On  battle  day 

This  arm  you  knew,  and  feared  it  well- 
Cowards" — a  bullet  winged  its  way — 

He  reeled  and  by  the  maiden  fell  : 
The}'  laid  them  both  in  one  red  grave, 
And  summer  flowers  o'er  their  slumbers  wave. 


ELOQUENCE  THAT  PERSUADES.- Gobthe. 

Persuasion,  friend,  comes  not  by  wit  or  art, 

Hard  study  never  made  the  matter  clearer, 
'Tis  the  live  fountain  in  the  speaker's  heart 

Sends  forth  the  streams  that  melt  the  ravished  hearer. 
Then  work  away  for  life,  heap  book  on  book. 

Line  upon  line,  and  precept  on  example— 
The  stupid  multitude  may  gape  and  look, 

And  fools  may  think  your  stock  of  wisdom  ample, 
But  would  you  touch  the  heart,  the  only  method  known. 

My  worthy  friend,  is  first  to  have  one  of  your  own. 
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A  PIKE  COUNTY  WEDDING. 

An  amusing  incident  related  by  "Uncle  Ira  Chrisman"  of  Blooming  Grove. 

I  used  to  marry  a  good  many  folks  when  I  was  Justice 
of  the  peace.  They  generally  wanted  to  get  spliced  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  or  Christmas.  They'd  come  in  from 
the  woods,  the  fellow  and  his  girl  both  riding  on  a  load 
of  hoop-poles  or  tan  bark,  and  sometimes  holding  them- 
selves on  to  a  three-foot  log  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  was 
snaking  in  from  a  bark  peeling.  One  Fourth  of  July  I 
took  for  wedding  fees  a  coonskin,  two  railroad  ties,  three 
dozen  hoop-poles,  twenty-five  cents  in  pennies,  two  quarts 
of  low-bush  huckleberries,  and  a  promise  to  vote  for  me 
when  I  was  a  candidate.  But  that  was  an  unusually 
good  Fourth  for  fees.  The  couples  that  I'd  hitch,  taking 
the  average  run  of  'em,  would  most  likely  say: 

"Well,  now,  'squire,  we'em  much  obleeged.  When  ye 
come  'long  our  way,  'squire,  drop  in  and  we'll  flop  an 
extry  slapjack." 

But  I  never  hankered  after  slapjacks  with  salt  pork 
gravy  and  molasses,  so  those  fees  are  yet  to  come  in. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  when  in  walked  a 
big,  strapping  hoop-pole  cutter  and  bark  forager  from 
'way  back  'o  the  Knob.  He  had  his  daughter  with  him. 
The  girl's  name  was  Mag.  Mag  was  about  nineteen, 
but,  stars  alive !  she  was  near  six  feet  high,  and  I'll  bet 
she  could  lift  a  barrel  of  flour  over  a  seven-rail  fence. 
She  was  pretty  good  looking  for  all  that. 

"Busy,  'squire?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"Not  particular,"  I  said. 

"Wall,  'squire,  I  s'pose  you  know  that  Jerry  Elwine's 
got  the  best  groun'-hog  dog  they  is  in  the  hull  Knob 
kentry,  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  Jerry  Elwine  or  his  ground-hog  dog," 
said  I,  plaguey  mad  because  Mag  had  sot  down  on  a 
straw  hat  of  mine  that  I  wouldn't  have  taken  a  dollar 
note  for. 
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"  What !  never  heered  o'  that  dog,  'squire  ?"  said  Mag. 
"  Never  heered  o'  ole  Tobe  ?  W-a-a-1,  ef  that  dun't  take 
the  grease  off-n  my  griddle?" 

"Wall,  anyhow,  whether  ye  ever  heered  of  him  or  not," 
the  old  man  put  in,  "  he's  back  o'  the  Knob,  an'  Jerry 
owns  him.  An'  the  trouble  is,  'squire,  Jerry's  so  'feered 
of  his  dog  that  he  won't  let  any  one  hunt  groun'-hogs 
with  him  but  hisself,  an'  he's  talkin'  o'  sellin'  him  over 
into  M'roe  county." 

"If  Jerry  Elwine  sells  that  air  dog,"  said  Mag,  "I'll 
rattle  the  teeth  out'n  him ;  I  don't  care  ef  we  are  goin'  to 
git  spliced !" 

I  began  to  think  that  the  old  man  and  his  girl  had 
come  in  to  get  an  order  of  court  on  Jerry  Elwine  to  appear 
and  show  cause  why  he  shouldn't  let  Tobe  hunt  with  any 
person  who  wanted  him,  and  why  a  perpetual  injunction 
shouldn't  be  issued  forbidding  him  to  sell  the  dog  over 
in  Monroe  county. 

"The  fact  o'  the  matter  is,  'squire,"  continued  the 
father,  "  that  dog's  too  vallyable  to  be  wasted.  He  kin 
keep  any  family  that  ain't  a  passel  o'  gluttons  in  groun'- 
hogs  from  September  to  the  time  they  hole  up.  Some 
folks  think  groun'-hogs  is  too  rank  to  set  well,  and 
I  heered  Joe  Atkinson  say  onct  that  he'd  as  leaf  eat  a 
taller  dip  as  the  best  part  of  a  groun'-hog.  But  they 
ain't  nothin'  that  goes  to  the  spot  with  our  family  as  a 
hunk  o'  that  varmint.     Is  they  Mag?" 

"  Dad,  yer  shoutin' !"  replied  Mag. 

"  Wall,  as  I  was  sayin',  'squire,  that  dog  is  too  vally- 
able to  be  in  the  onsartia  sittywation  he  is  now.  That 
dog  is  got  to  be  connected  with  our  fam'ly,  an'  we've  jest 
come  in  to  see  when  you  kin  come  out  our  way,  'squire, 
an'  make  the  connection." 

"You're  going  to  buy  the  dog,  eh?  and  want  me  to 
draw  up  the  deed  ?"  I  asked,  madder  than  a  hornet  at 
all  the  palaver  about  dogs  and  ground-hogs. 

"  N-a-a-a-w !"  said  Mag,  laughing  about  like  a  horse 
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might.  "Yer  way  off,  'squire.  Yer  see,  Jerry's  Ijeen  a 
workin'  for  us  for  a  good  while,  an'  been  a  tryin'  to  shhie 
round  me  for  more'n  six  months,  but  he  ain't  much  of  a 
fighter,  an'  he  ain't  much  of  a  shooter,  though  he  ain't  no 
slouch  at  rippin'  the  bark  off'n  a  hemlock,  and  mowin' 
hoop-poles.  But  when  I  heard  he  was  goin'  to  sell  Tobe 
I  weakened.  '  That  dog  fastens  onto  too  many  groun'- 
hogs  to  live  away  from  our  plantation,'  I  says.  So  Jerry 
an'  me  took  to  sittin'  up  nights  an'  the  consekense  is  that 
Jerry  an'  me  is  goin'  to  jine  an'  the  dog  stays  in  the 
family.  What  we  want  o'  you  is,  'squire,  to  come  out 
and  give  us  the  hitch  the  first  day  you  kin,  an'  the  sooner 
the  better,  for  they's  a  feller  from  Ponoo  a  oflSerin'  for 
Tobe  most  enough  to  buy  a  farm  with,  an'  Jerry  may 
take  it  into  his  ornary  head  to  sell  him.  Come  any  day, 
'squire.     We'm  all  ready." 

"That's  about  the  heft  of  it,  'squire,"  said  Mag's  father. 
"  Couldn't  ye  stand  a  leetle  sumthin'  on  it?" 

I  told  'em  I'd  be  out  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  week  I  took  the  buck-board  and 
drove  out.  It  was  fifteen  miles,  over  the  worst  road  you 
ever  saw.  I  was  over  six  hours  on  the  way.  I  found  the 
house.  It  was  a  clearing  of  about  three  acres,  divided 
up  into  a  turnip  patch,  a  cabbage  patch,  and  a  patch  of 
potatoes.  A  man  was  milking  a  cow  in  the  bara-yard. 
On  a  board  by  the  front  door  lay  the  ugliest  yaller  dog 
I  ever  saw.  "That's  Tobe,  I  s'pose,"  I  said  to  myself. 
When  I  stopped  my  horse  the  dog  got  up.  I  tied  the 
horse  to  the  fence  and  walked  toward  the  house.  Tobe 
walked  toward  me.  He  had  only  one  eye.  He  showed 
his  teeth  and  growled.  I  snapped  my  fingers  and  said : 
"  Come  here ;  that's  a  nice  feller."  He  gave  one  spring, 
and  had  me  by  the  leg  in  less  than  no  time.  I  yelled. 
The  door  opened  and  Mag  came  out. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  'squire?  Git  out  Tobe!  He's 
only  playin',  'squire.  Ain't  he  the  boss  ?  You  orto  to 
see  him  shake  a  groun'-hog.     Come  in  'squire,  come  in. 
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He  ket(;lied  one  to-day.  We'll  git  tlie  thing  right  over, 
like  puUiii'  a  tooth.     Git  out,  Tobo  !" 

Tobe  left  and  I  went  in.  I  had  a  notion  to  put  a  ball 
in  the  dog  first,  though.  Mag's  mother  was  peeling  'taters 
in  a  tin  basin.  Mag  had  been  washing,  and  her  blue 
hickory  dress  was  as  wet  as  a  dish  rag.  Her  sleeves  were 
rolled  up  to  her  shoulders,  and  her  hair  was  sticking  over 
her  head  in  all  directions. 

"Mam,"  she  said,  "  h'yer's  the  'squire.  I'll  call  Jerry 
out'n  the  barn-yard,  an'  we'll  fix  Tobe  in  his  'tater  patch 
as  solid  as  a  pine  knot,  in  less'n  two  minits !  Dad  ain't 
here,  but  odd's  the  difference." 

"  Hold  on  a  jiffy,"  said  the  woman.  "  I  wanter  settle 
suthin  fiist.  Ye  know,  'squire,  Jerry's  got  consider' ble 
property." 

"  Has  he  ?"  said  I.     "  I  didn't  know  it." 

"La,  bless  you!  yes;  hoop-pole  up  'long  the  creek,  an' 
half  a  cord  o'  bark  in  the  woods.  Then  he's  got  two 
bushels  o'  turnips  comin'  from  old  Grindy,  an'  a  share 
in  that  coon  him  an'  another  feller  ketched  last  Sunday. 
Besides,  he's  got  a  new  pair  o'  fourteen-shillin'  cowskin 
boots,  and  a  pair  o'  patent  Kentucky  jean  overhauls. 
Ye  see,  'squire,  Jerry's  well  fixed,  an'  what  I  want  to 
know  is  this:  Jerry  ain't  very  wholesome.  I  think  he's 
got  indigestion  of  the  lungs.  Anyway,  in  case  he  should 
drop  off  suddint  without  a  will,  I  want  to  know  kin  his 
brother  Lije  claim  them  boots  an'  overhauls,  or  will  they 
go  with  the  rest  o'  the  things  to  his  sorrowin'  widder  ?" 

I  set  the  old  lady's  fears  at  rest.  The  widow  would 
fell  heir  to  the  boots  and  over-alls. 

"  Then  call  in  Jerry,"  she  said,  "  an'  we'll  hustle  this 
thing  through  with  bells  on." 

Mag  went  to  the  door. 

"Jere-r-e-e!  You  Jerry!"  she  called  at  the  top  of 
her  voice. 

"  "VVhat-a  yer  want?"  came  back  from  the  barn-yard. 
"  Yer  alius  a  yellin'  arter  sumthin'." 
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"The  'squire's  come,  you  big  lummix.  Come  in  an' 
git  hitched !" 

Jerry  came  into  the  house  grumbling,  and  as  cross  as 
a  bear. 

"  Might  let  a  feller  git  his  barn  cleaned  out  first,"  he 
grunted. 

He  had  on  a  hickory  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  overalls. 
The  latter  were  rolled  up  nearly  to  his  knees,  and  his  feet 
were  bare. 

"  Wall,  I  guess  yer  barn'll  keep  till  this  h'yer's  over," 
said  the  old  woman. 

The  couple  stood  up  and  took  hold  of  hands.  I  was 
just  about  to  begin  the  ceremony,  when  the  old  woman 
threw  both  hands  over  her  head  and  yelled : 

"D'rat  yer  ugly  picter,  Jerry  Elwine!  Ef  you  ain't 
gone  an'  left  the  bars  to  that  turnip  patch  down,  an' 
there's  that  pesky  yearlin'  heifer  a  chawin'  up  half  the  win- 
ter's bilin' !  Git  out  there  an'  turn  her  out,  or  I'll  h'ist 
ye  higher'n  Gilroy's  kite !" 

Jerry  dropped  Mag's  hand  and  ran  out  to  attend  to 
the  heifer  in  the  turnip  patch.  He  came  back  puffing 
like  a  porpoise,  and  the  ceremony  was  resumed  and  got 
through  without  further  interruption. 

"  You  sell  Tobe,  now,"  said  Mag.  "  You  dare  to  think 
o'  sellin'  Tobe  now,  Jerry,  an'  I'll  make  it  warm  around 
this  plantation." 

Jerry  went  out  to  the  barn.  Mag  went  back  to  her 
washing.  I  had  no  more  business  there,  but  I  thought 
I'd  hang  around  for  my  fee,  which  I  imagined  would  be 
a  tolerably  good  one.  By  and  by  the  old  man  came 
home  from  the  woods. 

"Well,  dad,"  said  Mag,  "the  jig  is  up,  and  Tobe  is 
one  o'  the  family,  sartin." 

The  old  man  called  me  out  into  the  road. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  "that  yer  'lowed  four  shillm' 
by  law  for  splicin'  people.  Now,  'squire,  that  hits  me  aa 
being  a  1-e-e-tle  steep.     Ye  know  I  voted  fur  you  more'n 
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onct,  an'  I  think  you  orter  call  this  job  three-an'-six. 
The  recreation  o'  gittin'  here  an'  back  orter  to  be  worth 
more'n  the  extra  sixpence  'squire." 

I  was  so  mad  that  I  could  have  crammed  my  hat  down 
the  old  man's  throat.  But  I  said  I'd  take  the  three-and- 
six. 

"  Wall,  'squire,"  said  the  bark-pealer,  "  I  ain't  sold  no 
hoop-poles  yit  this  season,  but  I'll  be  down  'lection  day 
or  Thanksgiven,  an'  hand  you  them  figgers.  Or  say, 
'squire,  if  you  kin  use  some  groun'-hog — " 

That  was  about  all  I  cared  to  hear  just  then.  I  rattled 
my  buck-board  away  from  there  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  met 
Tobe  about  half  a  mile  down  the  road,  slouching  along 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  I  heard  afterward  that  they 
never  .saw  him  again,  and  that  Mag  charged  Jerry  with 
selling  him  on  the  sly,  and  went  to  Milford  to  see  if  that 
wasn't  ground  for  a  divorce.  But  they  never  charged 
me  with  shooting  the  dog  and  throwing  it  into  the  woods, 
as  some  folks  have  said  they  did. 


THE  OLD  KNIGHT'S  TREASURE.— Henry  Mokfoed. 

Sir  John  was  old,  and  grnn,  and  gray ; 

The  cares  of  sixty  years  he  bore ; 
The  charra  of  youth  had  withered  away 

From  his  iron  features  long  before. 
In  his  dull  old  house  of  blackened  stone, 

With  servants  quaint,  and  tried,  and  few, 
For  many  a  year  he  had  lived  alone, 

As  the  harsh,  and  the  cold,  and  the  heartless  do. 
There  was  plate  on  his  sideboard,— plate  of  price; 

His  pouch  had  ruddy  gold  at  need ; 
And  twenty  men  might  well  suffice 

The  lands  he  held  by  dower  and  deed. 
He  had  lived,  the' world  said,  much  too  long; 

He  had  sold  his  heart  for  wealth  and  power; 
And  tales,  they  thought,  of  by-gone  wrong 

Would  be  wailed,  too  late,  at  his  dying  hour. 
Beside  the  bed  of  grim  Sir  John, 

The  quaint  old  faded  bed  of  state, 
6<l 
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Where,  in  the  centuries  dead  and  gone, 

Had  slept  gray  heads  with  a  diadem's  weight. 

Beside  his  bed  and  near  at  hand 
To  his  easy-chair  of  oaken  wood, 

Fastened  and  strapped  with  bar  and  band, 
A  hnge  black  casket  ever  stood. 

No  friend  of  his — they  were  far  and  few — 

Had  ever  seen  the  open  lid : 
Not  even  his  trusted  servant  knew 

What  thing  of  wealth  the  casket  hid. 
'Twas  rumored  that  at  dead  of  night, 

When  shut  and  barred  were  window  and  door. 
It  opened  to  the  old  man's  sight ; 

But  that  was  rumor,  nothing  more. 

Eyes  glanced  upon  it,  quick  and  keen. 

And  minds  with  doubt  impatient  swelled; 
What  could  these  years  of  mystery  mean  ? 

What  could  be  the  wealth  the  casket  held? 
'Twas  wonderful  wealth, — so  much  knew  all; 

For  these  bold  words  the  covering  crossed: 
"Kemember,  all,  jf  harm  befall, 

Save  this,  whatever  else  is  lost !" 

Perhaps  the  red  gold  nestled  there. 

Loving  and  close  as  in  the  mine; 
Or  diamonds  lit  the  sunless  air, 

Or  rubies  blushed  like  bridal  wine. 
Some  giant  gem,  like  that  which  bought- 

The  half  of  a  realm  in  Timour's  day. 
Might  here,  beyond  temptation's  thought,  ' 

Be  hidden  in  safety ;  who  could  say? 

Sir  John  was  dead.    The  needy  heirs 

Followed  close  and  thick  behind  his  bier. 
Blending  disarust  at  the  tedious  prayers. 

With  a  proper  sob  and  a  decorous  tear. 
And  scarce  the  sound  of  feet  had  died, 

Closing  the  vault  for  his  mouldering  rest. 
When  rung  the  chisel,  opening  w.ide 

That  strange  old  guarded  treasure-chest. 

What  found  they?    Faces  darkened  and  frowned. 
And  curses  smothered  under  the  breath 

As  the  heavy  lid  was  at  last  unbound, 
And  the  heirs  expectant  looked  beneath. 
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Not  an  acre,  not  a  banquet  more, 

Would  all  the  wealth  of  the  casket  buy ! 

No  wonder  their  faces  this  anger  wore, 
That  curled  the  lip  and  flashed  the  eye. 

What  found  they?    Top,  and  whip,  and  ball. 

And  knife,  and  cord, — each  veriest  toy 
That  makes,  through  years  of  childhood,  all 

The  merrier  life  of  the  bright-eyed  boy ! 
For  thirty  years  that  lonely  man 

Had  held,  oh,  dearer  than  honors  won. 
Than  the  wealth  that  into  his  cofiers  rau. 

The  toys  of  his  buried  baby  son  ! 

O  human  love!    O  human  grief! 

Ye  make  your  places  wide  and  far! 
Ye  rustle  in  every  withered  leaf. 

Ye  are  heard,  perhaps,  where  the  angels  are! 
In  the  coldest  life  may  rise  some  wail 

O'er  broken  hopes  and  memories  fond: 
God  help  us,  when  we  set  the  pale 

That  leaves  one  human  heart  beyond. 


FIRST  EEVOLUTION  OF  THE  HIOAVENS  WIT- 
NESSED BY  MAJST.— 0.  M.  Mitchel. 

Far  away  from  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  in  the 
blue  ocean  of  space,  thousands  of  bright  orbs,  in  cluster- 
ings and  configurations  of  exceeding  beauty,  invite  the 
upward  gaze  of  man,  and  tempt  him  to  the  examination 
of  the  wonderful  sphere  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
The  starry  heavens  do  not  display  their  glittering  con- 
stellations in  the  glare  of  day,  while  the  rush  and  tur- 
moil of  business  incapacitate  man  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  solemn  grandeur.  It  is  in  the  stillness  of  the  mid- 
night hour,  when  all  nature  is  hushed  in  repose,  when 
the  hum  of  the  world's  on-going  is  no  longer  heard,  that 
the  planets  roll  and  shine,  and  the  bright  stars,  trooping 
through  the  deep  heavens,  speak  to  the  willing  spirit 
that  would  learn  their  mysterious  being. 

Often  have  I  swent  backward  in  imagination  six  thou- 
^7* 
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sand  years,  and  stood  beside  our  Great  Ancestor,  as  he 
g.ized,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
What  strange  sensations  must  have  swept  through  liis 
bewildered  mind,  as  he  watched  the  last  departing  ray  of 
the  sinking  orb,  unconscious  whether  he  should  ever  be- 
hold its  return!  Wrapt  in  a  maze  of  thought,  strange 
and  startling,  his  eye  long  lingers  about  the  point  at 
which  the  sun  had  slowly  faded  from  his  view. 

A  mysterious  darkness,  hitherto  unexperienced,  creeps 
over  the  face  of  nature.  The  beautiful  scenes  of  earth, 
which,  through  the  swift  hours  of  the  first  wonderful 
day  of  his  existence,  had  so  charmed  his  senses,  are  slowly 
fading,  one  by  one,  from  his  dimmed  vision.  A  gloom 
deeper  than  that  which  covers  earth,  steals  across  the  mind 
of  earth's  solitary  inhabitant.  He  raises  his  inquiring 
gaze  toward  heaven,  and  lo!  a  silver  crescent  of  light, 
clear  and  beautiful,  hanging  in  the  western  sky,  meets 
his  astonished  eye.  The  young  moon  charms  his  untu- 
tored vision,  and  leads  him  upward  to  her  bright  attend- 
ants, which'  are  now  stealing,  one  by  one,  from  out  the 
deep  blue  sky.  The  solitary  gazer  bows,  and  wonders, 
and  adores. 

The  hours  glide  by,— the  silver  moon  is  gone, — the 
stars  are  rising,  slowly  ascending  the  heights  of  heaven, 
and  solemnly  sweeping  downward  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  The  first  grand  revolution  to  mortal  vision  is 
nearly  completed.  A  faint  streak  of  rosy  light  is  seen 
in  the  east, — ^it  brightens, — ^the  stars  fade, — the  planets 
are  extinguished, — the  eye  is  fixed  in  mute  astonishment 
on  the  growing  splendor,  till  the  first  rays  of  the  return- 
ing sun  dart  their  radiance  on  the  young  earth  and  its 
solitary  inhabitant.  To  him  "  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  first  day." 

The  curiosity  excited  on  this  first  solemn  night,  the 
consciousness  that  in  the  heavens  God  had  declared  his 
glory,  the  eager  desire  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  that 
dwell  in  these  bright  orbs,  have  clung  to  the  descendants 
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of  him  who  first  watched  and  wondered,  through  the  long 
lapse  of  six  thousand  years.  In  this  boundless  field  of 
investigation,  human  genius  has  won  its  most  signal  vic- 
tories. Generation  after  generation  has  rolled  away,  age 
after  age  has  swept  silently  by;  but  each  has  swelled,  by 
its  contribution,  the  stream  of  discovery. 

One  barrier  after  another  has  given  way  to  the  force 
of  intellect, — mysterious  movements  have  been  unrav- 
eled,— mighty  laws  have  been  revealed, — ponderous  orbs 
have  been  weighed,  their  reciprocal  influences  computed, 
their  complex  wanderings  made  clear,  until  the  mind, 
majestic  in  its  strength,  has  mounted,  step  by  step,  up 
the  rocky  height  of  its  self-built  pyramid,  from  whose 
star-crowned  summit  it  looks  out  upon  the  grandeur  of 
the  universe,  self-clothed  with  the  prescience  of  a  God. 

With  resistless  energy  it  rolls  back  the  tide  of  time, 
and  lives  in  the  configuration  of  rolling  worlds  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  or,  more  wonderful,  it  sweeps  away  the 
dark  curtain  from  the  future,  and  beholds  those  celestial 
scenes  which  shall  greet  the  vision  of  generations,  when 
a  thousand  years  shall  have  rolled  away,  breaking  their 
noiseless  waves  on  the  dim  shores  of  eternity. 

To  trace  the  eflTorts  of  the  human  mind  in  this  long 
and  ardent  struggle, — ^to  reveal  its  hopes  and  fears,  its 
long  years  of  patient  watching,  its  moments  of  despair 
and  hours  of  triumph, — to  develop  the  means  by  which 
the  deep  foundations  of  the  rock-built  pyramid  of  science 
have  been  laid,  and  to  follow  it  as  it  slowly  rears  its 
stately  form  from  age  to  age,  until  its  vertex  pierces  the 
very  heavens, — these  are  the  objects  proposed  for  accom- 
plishment, and  these  are  the  topics  to  which  your  earnest 
attention  is  invited. 

The  task  is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  It  is  no 
feast  of  fancy,  with  music  and  poetry,  with  eloquence 
and  art,  to  enchain  the  mind.  Music  is  here ;  but  it  is 
the  deep  and  solemn  harmony  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  is 
here ;  but  it  must  be  read  in  the  characters  of  light, 
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written  on  the  sable  garments  of  night.  Architecture  is 
here';  but  it  is  the  colossal  structure  of  sun  and  system, 
of  cluster  and  universe.  Eloquence  is  here ;  but  "  there 
is  neither  speech  nor  language."  Its  voice  is  not  heard  ; 
yet  its  resistless  sweep  comes  over  us  in  the  mighty  peri- 
ods of  revolving  worlds. 

Shall  we  not  listen  to  this  music,  because  it  is  deep 
and  solemn?  Shall  we  not  read  this  poetry,  because  its 
letters  are  the  stars  of  heaven  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to  con- 
template this  architecture,  because  "  its  architraves,  its 
archways,  seem  ghostly  from  infinitude?"  Shall  we  turn 
away  from  this  surging  eloquence,  because  its  utterance 
is  made  through  sweeping  worlds  ?  No !  the  mind  is 
ever  inquisitive,  ever  ready  to  attempt  to  scale  the  most 
rugged  steeps.  Wake  up  its  enthusiasm, — fling  the  light 
of  hope  on  its  pathway,  and  no  matter  how  rough,  and 
steep,  and  rocky  it  may  prove,  onward,  is  the  word  which 
charms  its  willing  powers. 


NO  SMOKING  ALLOWED.— J.  H.  Baii.ey. 

"No  smoking  allowed,"  met  the  eye  of  the  crowd. 
That  sidled  and  bowed  with  the  swing  of  the  car ; 

Conspicuously  hung,  it,  brilliantly  flung 
Its  warning  to  smokers  of  pipe  and  uigar. 

A  gentleman  who  was  appareled  in  blue 

Walked  leisurely  through,  took  a  seat  in  the  rear; 

From  pockets  capacious  he  drew  an  atrocious 
Collection  of  articles  varied  and  queer. 

A  flaming  bandana,  as  hnge  as  a  banner, 

A  fragrant  Havana;  O  noble  cigar! 
An  odd  match  or  so,  a  tie  and  a  bow, 

And  a  bottle  of  something  marked  "Cordial  of  Tar." 
Something  he  uttered,  perhaps  merely  muttered ; 

The  bandana  fluttered,  a  pennon  of  war  ; 
A  match  he  cremated,  so  a  passenger  stated. 

And  then  he  struck  flame  to  the  luscious  cigar. 
The  porter  was  napping,  but  the  lucifer  snapping. 

Made  him  bounce  with  a  flap  in  that  end  of  the  car ; 
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The  train-boy  was  staring,  tlie  stranger  not  caring, 
Puflfed  softly  away  on  his  lovely  cigar. 

The  conductor  wild  staring,  came  panting  and  swearing, 
Eushed  rapid  and  tearing  up  the  aisle  of  the  car; 

"  Oil !  just  let  me  go  for  the  vicious  old  loafer 
Who  insists  upon  smoking  that  filthy  cigar  1" 

The  stranger  entreated,  the  porter  retreated, 
The  conductor  conceited,  continued  the  war ; 

The  stranger  implored,  but  the  officer  roared, 
"  Put  out,  or  get  out  with  your  nickel  cigar. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  the  rules,  made  expressly  for  fools, 
My  sympathy  cools,  being  boss  of  the  car; 

By  the  demons  of  war,  I  insist  on  the  law 
That  win  keep  you  from  smoking  that  wretched  cigar." 

From  the  eye  of  the  wight  sprang  lightning  as  bright 
As  ever  flashed  white  from  cannon  or  cloud, 

"Don't  you  see,  you  vile  stokers,  that  rule  is  for  smokers 
Who  insist  upon  smoking  their  tobacco  aloud. 

"And  since  you  refuse  ray  pleadings  profuse. 
You  may  do  as  you  choose,  but  you  cannot  debar 

My  right  to  the  pleasure  to  smoke  without  measure. 
Since  I  smoke  to  myself  when  I  smoke  in  the  car." 


A  GLANCE  BACKWARD.— Mary  E.  Blanchaed. 

" Dead,"  did  you  say?    I  had  not  heard — 
Your  turn  to  deal.    I  knew  her  well 
Before  her  marriage,  when  she  drew 
Hearts  after  her,  as  ladies  do 
In  whom  we  see  divinely  blent, 
■Beauty  and  grace  to  ravishment, 
That  holds  the  soul  as  in  a  spell. 

She  had  such  dainty  ways,  and  when — 
Hearts  trumps  ?    I  pass— and  when  her  eyes 
Met  yours,  you  felt  no  longer  wise. 
But  stupid  and  ashamed  and  mean, 
So  spiritual  and  serene, 
So  full  of  gentle  dignity 
And  lily  loveliness  was  she 
In  her  pure  life's  sufficiencies. 
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I  mind  me  how,  one  autnmii  day, 
Just  when  the  leaves  were  turning  red, 
I  met  her  near  tiie  bridge  wliere  drones 
The  brook  along  its  patli  of  stones ; 
And  shadows  in  the  willows  high 
Slide  through  the  leafy  canopy 
And  o'er  the  sylvan  way  are  shed. 

She  bore  a  pitcher,  old  and  quaint, 
And,  dimpling  to  the  colored  rim. 
The  water  sparkled  in  the  sun ; 
When,  passing,  in  her  girlish  fun. 
She  laughed  a  happy  laiigh  and  free, 
And  bade  me  drink  to  Mcinory, 
Her  eyes  with  mockery  abrim. 

"  I  drained,"  you  say,  "  the  Circe's  cup?" 

Not  I ;  nor  do  I  care  to  hear 

The  taunting  jest  while— how  this  smoke 

Weakens  the  sight  and  makes  one  choke 

And  sicken — air !  ah  !  that  will  do ; 

I'm  better.    Oft  upon  my  view 

Eises  that  scene  in  outline  clear. 

And  throuorh  my  mind  there  sounds  the  rill 

Flooding  with  ripples  gold  and  brown ; 

The  slimy  dam,  where,  in  his  blue 

And  burnished  coat,  forever  new. 

The  dragon  fly,  a  monitor, 

Cuts  the  sun  current  with  a  whir, 

Beating  his  fierce  wings  up  and  down. 

And  while  the  willows  with  their  prone 
Thick  branches  sing  a  low  refrain, 
I  see  a  Rachel,  young  and  sweet. 
Spilling  a  nectar  at  my  feet, — 
A  holy  water  which,  to-day. 
Could  wash  my  darkest  sin  away, 
Were  I  to  feel  its  touch  again. 
She  tossed  her  curls,  and  with  a  nod 
Tripped  lightly  past  the  shallow  pool ; 
And  I — I  went  my  course ;  you  know 
'Twas  nearly  thirty  years  ago— 
I've  lost  a  point— and  now  she  lies 
Beside  her  child,  where  foreign  skies— 
"I  loved  her?"    I?    Don't  be  a  fool ! 
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WAITING  ON  THE  LORD.— Rev.  Oliver  Crane. 

I  am  waiting,  humbly  waiting 

At  the  footstool  of  my  Lord ; 
Nor  is  faith  in  Him  abating, 

Though  my  plea  be  long  ignored ; 
For  his  word  of  truth  is  plighted, 
What  is  wrong  shall  all  be  righted, 
Hope  in  him  shall  not  be  blighted — 

I  am  waiting  on  His  word. 

I  am  trusting,  firmly  trusting, 
Until  faith  gives  place  to  sight; 

Satan  by  his  lures  disgusting    ' 
Renders  life  a  constant  fight : 

But  my  Lord  will  uot  evade  me. 

Sure  hath  His  assurance  made  me, 

He  in  every  strait  will  aid  me — 
I  am  trusting  in  His  might. 

I  am  toiling,  weary  toiling. 
In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  ; 

And  though  sin,  my  efforts  failing, 
Often  pierces  me  with  pain, 

Jesus  bids  me  toil  untiring, 

He  my  soul  with  zeal  is  firing, 

He  my  courage  is  inspiring, 
I  am  toiling  not  in  vain. 

I  am  bringing,  freely  bringing 

All  my  wants  to  him  in  prayer ; 
Till  I,  songs  at  midnight  singing, 

Find  Him  chasing  all  despair; 
For  He  sees  my  burdened  longing, 
Sees  temptations  round  me  thronging, . 
Sees  me  sufi'er  bitter  wronging— 

I  am  bringing  Him  my  care. 
I  am  drifting,  gently  drifting 

On  the  current  of  His  will ; 
He  my  course  for  me  is  shifting, 

He  my  bark  is  steering  still: 
His  design  shall  be  perfected, 
By  His  providence  directed. 
By  His  mighty  arm  protected, 

I  am  drifting  safe  from  ill. 

6q* 
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I  am  leaning,  calmly  leaning 

On  His  surety  in  alarm ; 
All  His  purposes  have  meaning, 

Every  promise  has  a  charm ; 
All  were  meant  in  love  to  cheer  me. 
He  has  promised  still  to  hear  me, 
Promised  always  to  be  near  me — 

I  am  leaning  on  His  arm. 
I  am  nearing,  slowing  nearing 

Now  the  time  of  my  release ; 
I  with  Him  no  harm  am  fearing, 

For  His  guard  shall  never  cease : 
He  through  all  my  way  attends  me, 
He  from  every  foe  defends  me, 
He  in  danger  succor  sends  me — 

I  am  nearing  home  in  peace. 


MARGUERITE  OF  FRANCE.— Felicia.  Hemans. 

Margnerlte  waa  the  queen  of  St.  Louis.  'Whilst  besieged  by  the  Turks  in 
Bamietta,  during  the  captivity  of  the  llius,  her  husband,  she  tliere  gave  birtU  to 

son,  whom  she  named  Tristan,  in  commemoration  of  her  misfortunes.  Infor- 
mation being  conveyed  to  her  that  the  knighta  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
city  had  resolved  on  capitulation,  she  had  them  summoned  to  her  apartment,  and, 
by  her  heroic  words  so  wrought  upon  their  spirits  that  they  vowed  to  defend 
her  and  the  Cross  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  Moslem  spears  were  gleaming 

Round  Damietta's  towers, 
Though  a  Christian  banner  from  her  wall, 

Waved  free  its  lily-flowers. 
Ay,  proudly  did  the  banner  wave, 

As  Queen  of  earth  an  J  air; 
But  faint  hearts  throbbed  beneath  its  folds, 

In  anguish  and  despair. 

Deep,  deep  in  Paynim  dungeon, 

Their  kingly  chieftain  lay. 
And  low  on  many  an  Eastern  field 

Their  knighthood's  best  array. 
'Twas  mournful,  when  at  feasts  they  met, 

The  wine-cup  round  to  send. 
For  each  that  touched  it  silently. 

Then  missed  a  gallant  friend! 
Ai'd  mournful  was  their  vigil 

On  the  beleagured  wall, 
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And  dark  their  slumber,  dark  with  dreams 
Of  slow  defeat  and  fall. 

Yet  a  few  hearts  of  chivalry 
Rose  high  to  breast  the  storm, 

And  one— of  all  the  loftiest  there- 
Thrilled  in  a  woman's  form. 

A  woman,  meekly  bending 

O'er  the  slumber  of  her  child. 
With  her  soft  sad  eyes  of  weeping  love, 

As  the  Virgin  Mother's  mild. 
Oh !  roughly  cradled  was  thy  babe, 

Midst  the  clash  of  spear  and  lance, 
And  a  strange,  wild  bower  was  thine,  young  Queen : 

Fair  Marguerite  of  France  I' 

A  dark  and  vaulted  chamber. 

Like  a  scene  for  wizard-spell, 
Deep  in  the  Saracenic  gloom 

Of  the  warrior  citadel ; 
And  there  midst  arms  the  couch  was  spread, 

And  with  banners  curtained  o'er, 
For  the  daughter  of  the  minstrel-land. 

The  gay  Provencal  shore! 
For  the  bright  Queen  of  St.  Louis, 

The  star  of  court  and  hall  I — 
But  the  deep  strength  of  the  gentle  heart 

Wakes  to  the  tempest's  call! 
Her  lord  was  in  the  Paynim's  hold, 

His  soul  with  grief  oppressed. 
Yet  calmly  lay  she  desolate, 

With  her  young  babe  on  her  breast ! 

There  were  voices  in  the  city, 

Voices  of  wrath  and  fear — 
"Th'j  walls  grow  weak,  the  strife  is  vain, 

We  will  not  perish  here ! 
Yield!  yield!  and  let  the  crescent  gleaim 

O'er  tower  and  bastion  high  ! 
Our  distant  homes  are  beautiful — 

We  stay  not  here  to  die !" 
They  bore  those  fearful  tidings 

To  the  sad  Queen  where  she  lay— 
They  told  a  tale  of  wavering  hearts, 

Of  treason  and  dismay: 
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The  blood  rushed  through  her  pearly  cheek. 

The  sparkle  to  her  eye — 
"  Now  call  me  hitlier  those  recreant  knights. 

From  the  bands  of  Italy !" 

Then  through  the  vaulted  chambers 

Stem  iron  footsteps  rang ; 
And  heavily  the  sounding  floor 

Gave  back  the  sabre's  clang. 
They  stood  around  her — steel-clad  men. 

Moulded  for  storm  and  light, 
But  they  quailed  before  the  loftier  soul 

In  that  pale  aspect  bright. 

Yes— as  before  the  falcon  shrinks 

The  bird  of  meaner  wing, 
So  shrank  they  from  the  imperial  glance 

Of  her,  that  fragile  thing! 
And  her  flute-like  voice  rose  clear  and  high 

Through  the  din  of  arms  around, 
Sweet,  and  yet  stirring  to  the  soul. 

As  a  silver  clarion's  sound. 

"The  honor  of  the  lily 

Is  in  your  hands  to  keep. 
And  the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  for  Him 

Who  died  on  Calvary's  steep: 
And  the  city  which  for  Christian  prayer 

Hath  heard  the  holy  bell — 
And  is  it  these  your  hearts  would  yield 

To  the  godless  infidel? 

"Then  bring  me  here  a  breastplate, 

And  a  helm,  before  ye  fly, 
And  I  will  gird  my  woman's  form. 

And  on  the  ramparts  die ! 
And  the  boy  whom  I  have  borne  for  woe. 

But  never  for  disgrace, 
Shall  go  within  mine  arms  to  death 

Meet  for  his  royal  race. 
"Look  on  liim  as  he  slumbers 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Lance! 
Tlien  go,  and  with  the  Cross  forsake 

The  princely  Babe  of  France ! 
But  tell  your  homes  ye  left  one  heart 

To  perish  undefiled; 
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A  woman  and  a  Queen,  to  guard 
Her  houor  and  her  child!" 

Before  her  words  they  thrilled,  like  leaves 

When  winds  are  in  the  wood ; 
And  a  deepening  murmur  told  of  men 

Roused  to  a  loftier  mood. 
And  her  babe  awolce  to  flashing  sworda. 

Unsheathed  in  many  a  hand, 
As  they  gathered  round  the  helpless  one, 

Again  a  noble  band! 

"  We  are  thy  warriors,  Lady ! 

True  to  the  Cross  and  thee! 
The  spirit  of  thy  kindling  words 

On  every  sword  shall  be  ! 
Rest,  with  thy  fair  child  on  thy  breast. 

Rest — ^we  will  guard  thee  well: 
St.  Denis  for  the  lily-flower. 

And  the  Christian  citadel!" 


A  STEEET  CROWD. 


The  other  morning  two  gentlemen,  looking  out  of  a 
window,  observed  a  cabbage  roll  off  a  market  wagon 
that  was  passing.  Instantly  over  a  dozen  well-dressed 
persons  began  yelling  after  the  wagon  as  though  the 
vegetable  had  been  a  gold  watch  or  a  thousand  dollar 
bill.  The  driver  stopped  about  half  a  square  off,  looked 
back  at  the  cabbage,  yawned,  and  drove  on. 

"  What  a  fuss  people  in  the  street  make  over  trivial 
occurrences,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen.  "Now  I'll  bet 
a  silk  hat  that  I  could  get  a  crowd  of  five  hundred  per- 
sons around  that  cabbage  inside  of  thirty  minutes,  and 
yet  not  leave  this  room." 

"  I'll  take  the  bet,"  said  his  friend,  pulling  out  his 
watch.     "Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Yes ;  give  the  word." 

"It's  now  11.30.    Go!" 

The  proposer  of  the  wager  led  his  friend  to  the  window, 
threw  up  the  sash,  and  taking  a  cane  pointed  earnestly 
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at  the  mud-covered  cabbage  with  a  terrified  expression. 
Presently  a  hack  driver  noticed  the  action  and  began  to 
stare  at  the  vegetable  from  the  curb-stone ;  then  a  boot- 
black stopped ;  then  a  bill-poster,  a  messenger  boy  and 
a  merchant. 

"  "What's  the  matter?"  inquired  a  Grerman  approach- 
ing the  innocent  base  of  his  national  dish. 

"Don't  touch  it!  Look  out  there!  Stand  back!" 
shouted  the  gentleman  at  the  window.  At  his  horror 
stricken  tones  the  crowd  fell  back  precipitately  and 
formed  a  dense  circle  around  the  innocent  cabbage. 
Hundreds  came  running  up,  and  the  excitement  ijicreased 
rapidly. 

"Look  out  theye!"  frantically  screamed  the  better, 
waving  his  cane.    "  Take  that  dog  away  quick !" 

Several  stones  were  thrown  at  a  cur  that  was  sniffing 
around  the  cabbage. 

"Take  care!"  said  a  car  driver  to  a  policeman,  who 
was  shouldering  his  way  through  the  mass. 

"  It's  an  infernal  machine,  nitro-glycerine — or  some- 
thing." 

Meanwhile  the  sidewalk  was  blocked,  the  street  be- 
came impassable,  women  screamed  and  rushed  into  shops, 
and  a  storekeeper  underneath  began  to  tie  a  bucket  on 
the  end  of  a  long  pole  with  which  to  pour  water  on  the 
heathenish  invention.  The  crowd  by  this  time  number- 
ing over  a  thousand,  the  two  gentlemen  moved  away 
from  the  window  and  sat  down.  In  a  few  minutes  there 
was  a  hurried  tap  at  the  door  and  there  appeared  a  man 
who  had  been  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the  mass  meeting 
outside. 

"I  should  like  to  know,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "what 
are  the  facts  ?" 

"What  facts?" 

"Why,  what  there  is  peculiar  about  that  cabbage  out 
there?" 

"Nothing  in  the  world,"  was  the  soft  reply,  "except 
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that  it  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  about  a  thousand  of 
the  biggest  fools  in  town.     Do  anything  else  for  you?" 

The  man  reflected  a  moment,  said  he  guessed  not, 
and  retired.  Before  he  handed  in  his  report,  however, 
the  police  had  dispersed  the  mob,  and  clubbed  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  separate  persons  for  creating  a  disturb- 
ance. 


IN  ANSWER.— EosB  Haetwick  Thorpe. 

"  Madam,  we  miss  the  train  at  B — ." 

"  But  can't  you  make  it,  sir?"  she  gasped. 
"Impossible;  it  leaves  at  three, 

And  we  are  due  a  quarter  past." 
"Is  there  no  way?    Oh,  tell  me  then, 

Are  you  a  Christian?"    "  I  am  not." 
"And  are  there  none  among  the  men 

Who  run  the  train?"    "No— I  forgot — 
I  think  this  fellow  over  here. 

Oiling  the  engine,  claims  to  be." 
Shu  threw  upon  the  engineer 

A  fair  face  white  with  agony. 
"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"    "  Yes,  I  am." 

"Then,  0  sir,  won't  >ou  pray  with  me, 
All  the  long  way,  that  God  will  stay. 

That  God  will  hold  the  train  at  B— ?" 
'•'Twill  do  no  good,  it's  due  a.t three 

And"—"  Yes,  but  God  can  hold  the  train; 
My  dying  child  is  calling  rae. 

And  I  must  see  her  face  again. 
Oh,  won't  you  pray?"    "  I  will,"  a  nod 

Emphatic,  as  he  takes  his  place. 
When  Christians  grasp  the  arm  of  God 

They  grasp  the  power  that  rules  the  rod. 
Out  from  the  station  swept  the  train. 

On  time,  swept  on  past  wood  and  lea; 
The  engineer,  with  cheeks  aflame. 

Prayed,  "O  Lord,hold  the  train  at  B— ," 
Then  flung  the  throttle  wide,  and  like 

Some  giant  monster  of  the  plain. 
With  panting  sides  and  mighty  strides, 
Past  hill  and  valley  swept  the  train. 
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A  half,  a  minute,  two  are  gained ; 

Along  those  burnished  lines  of  steel, 
His  glanc;es  leap,  each  nerve  is  strained, 

And  still  he  prays  with  fervent  zeal. 
Heart,  hand  and  brain,  with  one  accord, 

Worlv  while  his  prayer  ascends  to  heavin, 
"Just  hold  the  train  eight  minutes,  Lord, 

And  I'll  make  up  the  other  seven." 

With  rush  and  roar  through  meadow  lands. 
Past  cottage  homes,  and  green  hillsides, 

The  panting  thing  obeys  his  hands. 
And  speeds  along  with  giant  strides. 

They  say  an  accident  delayed 

The  train  a  little  while ;  but  He 
Who  listened  while  his  children  prayed, 

111  answer,  held  the  train  at  B — . 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK.— Guy  Cakleton. 

The  old  clock  croons  on  the  sun-kissed  wall, 
The  merry  seconds  to  minutes  call ; 
Tick,  tock !    'Tis  mom  I 

A  maiden  sits  at  the  mirror  there, 

And  smiles  as  she  braids  her  golden  hair; 

Oh,  in  the  light  but  her  face  is  fair! 

Far  over  the  sea  the  good  ship  brings 
The  lover  of  whom  the  maiden  sings; 
From  the  orange  tree  the  first  leaf  springs; 
Tick,  tock !  tick,  tock ! 

The  old  clock  laughs  on  the  flower-decked  w«il, 
The  rose-winged  hours  elude  their  thrall; 
Tick,  tock !    'Tis  noon  ! 

The  lover's  pride  and  his  love  are  blest; 
The  maiden  lis  folded  to  his  breast; 
On  her  brow  the  holy  blossoms  rest. 

Oh,  thrice,  thrice  long  may  the  sweet  bells  chime 
As  echoing  this  through  future  time! 
Still  to  my  heart  beats  that  measured  rhyme-  - 
Tick,  tock  !  tick,  lock ! 
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The  old  clock  moans  on  the  crumbling  wall. 
The  dear  years  into  eternity  fall; 

Tick,  took!    'Tis  night! 

The  thread  that  yon  spider  draws  with  care 
Across  the  gleam  of  the  mirror  there 
Seems  like  tlie  ghost  of  a  golden  hair. 

The  sweet  bells  chime  for  those  who  may  wed; 
The  neroli-snow  crowns  many  a  head — 
But  tree  and  maiden  and  lover  are  dead. 
Tick,  tock !  tick,  tock  I 


HOW  TIM'S  PRAYER  WAS  ANSWERED. 

"  It's  a  staving  night  for  a  supper,  a  hot  supper,  too !" 
said  Tim  Mulligan  to  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  street 
corner,  in  the  piercing  wind  and  sleet. 

"A  staving  night,"  he  reiterated,  as  he  peered  wist- 
fully into  the  bakery  windows  across  the  way.  He  had 
not  had  any  dinner  at  all,  and  not  enough  breakfast  to 
say  so — nothing  but  a  crust  or  two  that  he  had  picked  up. 

A  little  humpbacked,  stunted  figure,  with  dull  blue 
eyes,  and  thin,  peaked  face  surmounted  by  a  brimless 
hat;  his  clothes,  evidently  odds  and  ends, — for  the  pants 
were  too  large  and  long,  while  the  coat-sleeves  came 
scarcely  below  his  elbows,  and  the  garment  would  not 
begin  to  button  around  him, — -that  was  Tim. 

"It's  a  bad  night,"  he  said,  as  a  gust  of  wind  nearly 
took  him  off  his  feet.  "  The  worst  I  ever  knew,"  which 
■was  saying  a  good  deal,  for  Tim  had  known  some  pretty 
rough  nights  in  the  course  of  his  short  life.  "  There  isn't 
much  show  of  my  getting  anything  to-night.  Guess  I'd 
better  be  turnin'  in,  pervided  nobody's  gone  and  took  pos- 
session of  my  'stablishment." 

But  just  as  Tim  was  bracing  himself  up  to  face  the 
storm,  some  one  came  driving  down  the  street  at  a  furi- 
ous rate,  stopping  so  close  to  Tim  that  he  took  a  step  to 
get  out  of  the  way. 
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"Plere,  bub,  hold  my  horse  for  me,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, springing  out ;  and  handing  the  lines  to  Tim,  he 
disappeared. 

"  Mebbe  he'll  give  me  as  much  as — five  cents,"  thought 
Tim,  when  he  had  thoughtfully  obeyed.  "  If  he  does, 
I'll  have  a  plate  of  hot  beans  and  biscuits.  P'r'aps  he'll 
give  me  ten.  Wouldn't  I  have  a  reg'lar  square  meal 
then  ?     But  'taint  likely." 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed.  Tim's  hands  were 
pretty  thoroughly  benumbed  when  at  last  the  gentleman 
returned  in  as  much  haste  as  he  had  gone  away. 

"  Here's  something  for  you,"  he  said,  dropping  a  couple 
of  coins  into  Tim's  hand,  then  sjjringing  into  his  buggy. 

Tim  went  under  the  nearest  gaslight  to  examine. 

"  Je-ru-sa-lum !"  he  gasped,  as  he  saw  two  bright  silver 
dimes  in  his  rather  grimy  hands.  Twenty  cents  seemed 
a  small  fortune  to  Tim,  for  there  were  so  few  things  a  poor 
little  hunchback  like  him  could  do. 

He  would  have  such  a  supper,  baked  beans,  biscuit, 
and  a  cup  of  coflPee,  and  even  a  doughnut;  he  could  have 
all  that,  and  still  have  some  money  left  for  to-morrow. 
The  richest  man  in  the  whole  great  city  would  have  felt 
poor  beside  Tim,  as  clutching  his  treasure,  he  crossed  the 
street.  There,  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway,  he 
spied  two  miserably  forlorn  little  figures. 

"  Hullo !"  he  said.     "  What  you  doin'  here?" 

"Nuthin,"  replied  the  oldest,  briefly. 

"  What  makes  you  stay  here  then?  Why  don't  you 
go  home  ?"  continued  Tim. 

"  Hain't  got  none,"  was  the  reply ;  and  then  feeling 
the  hearty,  though  unspoken  sympathy  of  one  of  their 
own  sort,  the  little  waif  added,  as  he  drew  his  jacket- 
sleeve  across  his  eyes,  "  They  carried  mother  up  to  the 
graveyard,  yonder,"  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
pauper  burial  ground  "and  we  hasn't  anybody  now,  nor 
nowhercs  to  stay." 

Aa  Tim  stood  (blibcrating,  the  bakery  door  opened 
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and  a  most  appetizing  odor  came  out,  reminding  Tim  of 
his  promised  treat. 

"  Hungry  ?"  he  asked. 

"You  bet!"  was  the  inelegant  but  emphatic  response. 

Tim  reflected  on  his  own  real  good  fortune.  He  could 
get  biscuits,  cold  beans,  and  perhaps  doughnuts  enough 
for  them  all. 

"Tell  you  what,  fellers,"  he  said  magnificently,  "I 
was  just  a-goin'  to  order  my  bill  of  fare.  I'll  increase 
my  order  a  little,  have  a  party  and  invite  you  two.  As 
it's  rather  suddint,  we  won't  none  of  us  bother  'bout  party 
does.     'Greeable?" 

"  Reckon  we  air,"  was  the  quick  response.  Tim  made 
a  dive  for  the  bakery,  trying  hard  not  to  smell  the  cof- 
fee, nor  think  how  much  better  a  plate  of  hot  beans  would 
be  than  the  same  cold. 

"Now,"  he  said,  reappearing,  "all  aboard.  Follow 
me  sharp."       '  . 

You  may  be  sure  the  two  little  ragamuffins  did  as  they 
were  bidden. 

"'Taint  much  further,"  said  Tim,  at  length.  "I'm  a 
little  s'lect  in  my  tastes,  you  see,  so  I  live  rather  out  of 
the  way  o'  folks,"  laughed  he. 

Presently  they  struck  the  railroad,  and  then,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  stopped  before  an  unused,  dilapidated  flag 
house. 

"  Walk  in,"  he  asked,  politely  holding  open  the  door, 
which  was  only  a  plank.  There  certainly  was  not  much 
room  to  spare  when  they  were  all  in,  but  then  they  were 
sheltered,  and  all  the  warmer  for  being  obliged  to  keep 
close  together. 

"  Reckon  we'd  better  interduce  before  grub,  hadn't  we? 
I'm  Tim  Mulligan — at  your  service,  an'  happy  to  meet 

"The- hoys  in  the  alley  call  us  Speckle-Face  and  Red- 
Top.  I'm  Speckle-Face,  and  he's  Red-Top,"  said  the 
spokesman. 
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"  Now  we're  all  right,  and  old  friends,"  said  Tim,  com- 
placently.   "  Lot's  pitch  in." 

He  had  spread  the  contents  of  his  parcels  on  an  old 
box,  and  without  waiting  for  another  invitation,  didn't 
they  "pitch  in!"  Tim  watched  them  with  solid  satis- 
faction, contenting  himself  with  one  small  biscuit  and 
half  a  doughnut.  "I'm  not  so  very  pertic'ler  about 
beans.     Guess  I  won't  indulge  to-night,"  he  said. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  to  clear  up,  even  to  the  last 
crumb  of  Tim's  spread. 

"  Now,  sirs,"  said  the  brave  little  host,  when  it  was 
gone  and  his  guests  showed  signs  of  departing,  "  my  ac- 
commerdations  are  not  so  very  grand,  but  they're  better 
than  the  storm.     You'd  better  stop  over  night." 

As  his  guests  made  no  remonstrance  to  this  sugges- 
tion, he  made  ready  a  bed  for  them,  a  little  straw  and  a 
part  of  an  old  blanket. 

^  "  You  bundle  up  together,  and  you'll  stand  it,  I  guess," 
said  Tim. 

"You're  an  awful  good  feller,"  said  Speckle-Face, 
gratefully,  as  he  pulled  the  blanket  up  round  hinl,  and 
in  less  than  five  minutes  both  were  sound  asleep. 

It  was  cold  over  by  the  door,  which  did  not  quite  fit, 
and  Tim  missed  his  blanket,  but  did  not  say  anything. 
Something  came  to  him  as  he  lay  there  shivering.  Some- 
times he  had  crept  into  a  church  because  it  was  warm 
there;  he  had  caught  at  such  times  snatches  of  sermons 
about  One  who  once  lived  on  earth,  was  homeless,  poor, 
and  lonely — "  like  us  fellers,"  thought  Tim.  But  now  this 
mysterious  One  was  great,  rich,  and  powerful  and  had  a 
beautiful  home.  And  those  who  would  love  and  try  to 
please  Him  could  go  and  live  with  Him.  He  thought 
it  over,  as  the  bitter  wind  and  storm  came  through  the 
cracks  upon  him.  He  drew  as  far  away  as  possible,  up 
beside  his  little  visitors,  who  lay  sleeping  so  peacefully. 

"  I  wonder  if  Jesus'd  listen  to  a  poor  hunchy  like  me." 
And  clasping  his  stiff  little  hands,  Tim  knelt  and  made 
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his  first  prayer:  "  Dear  Lord,  I  don't  know  who  you  are, 
nJr  where  you  live,  but  I  wish  you'd  take  me  to  your 
home,  for  I  am  so  tired,  and  hungry,  and  cold.  And 
I'll  do  everything  I  can,  if  you'll  tell  me  how.  Won't 
you  please  take  me?    Amen." 

Then  Tim  lay  down  again,  and  somehow  he  did  not 
mind  the  cold  as  before. 

"  I — wonder — when — He'll  taike  me — and  how  I'll  get 
there,"  he  thought  dreamingly. 

It  was  broad  daylight  before  the  two  little  visitors 
awoke,  threw  off  the  blanket  and  sat  up. 

"  Hello !"  said  Speckle-Face,  but  Tim  did  not  stir. 

"Hello!"  piped  Ked-Top. 

Then  Speckle-Face  shook  him,  but  still  Tim's  eyes  did 
not  open,  and  Red-Top,  putting  his  hand  out  on  his  face 
started  back  in  terror. 

"  He's  cold,  like  she  was,"  he  sobbed. 

Tim's  prayer  had  been  answered ;  he  had  gone  to  that 
home  where  they  shall  hunger  no  more. 

And  I  think  he  had  found  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  earth's  sorrowing  ones,  he  had 
done  it  unto  Him. 


THE  HINDOO'S  PARADISE, 

A  Hindoo  died,— a  happy  thing  to  do 

When  twenty  years  united  to  a  shrew. 

Released,  he  hopefully  for  entrance  cries 

Before  the  gates  of  Brahma's  paradise. 

•'  Hast  been  through  purgatory?"  Brahma  said. 

"I  have  been  married,"-and  he  hung  his  head. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  and  welcome,  too,  my  sou  1    , 

Marriage  and  purgatory  are  as  one." 

In  bliss  extreme  he  entered  heaven  s  door 

And  knew  the  peace  he  ne'er  had  known  before. 

He  scarce  had  entered  in  the  garden  fair, 

Another  Hindoo  asked  admission  there. 

The  self-same  question  Brahma  asked  again :         . 

"Hast  been  throu^^h  purgatory  i"  "JSo-what  then? 
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"Thou  canst  not  enter!"  did  tlie  God  reply. 

'■He  who  went  in  was  there  no  more  than  I." 

"All  that  is  true,  but  he  has  married  been, 

And  so  on  earth  has  suflFered  for  all  sin." 

"  Married?    'Tis  well;  for  I've  been  married  twice!" 

"  Begone  1    We'll  have  no  fools  in  Paradise !" 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME.— C.  C.  Somervillb. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  two  great  armies  were  encamped  on  either  side  of  tho 
?Etappahannock  river,  one  dreeeed  in  blue  and  the  other  in  gray.  As  twilight 
fell  the  bands  on  the  Union  side  began  to  play,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
and  "Rally  Round  the  Flag."  The  challenge  was  taken  up  by  those  on  the  other 
side  and  tliey  responded  with  "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  and  "Away  Down  South 
In  Dixie."  It  was  borne  upon  the  soul  of  a  single  soldier  in  one  of  those  bands 
of  music  to  begin  a  sweeter,  more  tender  air,  and  slowly  as  he  pLiyed  it  all  the 
instruments  upon  the  Union  side  joined  in,  until  finally  a  great  and  mighty 
chorus  swelled  up  and  down  the  army — "Home,  Sweet  Home."  When  they 
had  finished  there  was  no  challenge  yonder,  for  every  band  upon  that  furtlier 
shore  had  taken  up  the  lovely  air  so  attuned  to  all  that  is  holiest  and  dearest  in 
human  nature,  and  one  chorus  of  the  two  great  hosts  went  up  to  God.  When  the 
music  had  ceased,  from  the  boys  in  gray  came  a  chalionge,  "Three  cheers  fur 
home  !"  and  as  they  went  resounding  through  the  sMes  from  both  sides  of  tho 
river,  "something  upon  the  soldiers'  ciieeks  washed  off  the  stains  of  powder." 

It  was  this  iocident  whidi  iliBpired  the  following  poem: 

The  sun  had  dropped  into  the  distant  west, 
The  cannons  ceased  to  roar,  which  tells  of  rest, 
Rest  from  the  shedding  of  a  nation's  blood. 
Rest  to  lay  their  comrades  'iieath  the  sod. 

'Twas  early  spring,  and  calm  and  still  the  night, 
The  moon  had  risen,  casting  softest  light; 
On  either  side  of  stream  the  armies  lay, 
Waiting  for  morn,  to  then  renew  the  fray. 

So  near  together  a  sound  was  heard  by  all, 
Each  could  hear  the  other's  sentry-call, 
The  bivouac  fires  burned  brightly  on  each  hill, 
And  save  the  tramp  of  pickets-  all  was  still. 

The  Rappahannock  silently  flows  on 
Between  the  hills  so  fair  to  look  upon, 
Whose  dancing  waters,  tinged  with  silver  light, 
Vie  in  their  beauty  with  the  starry  night. 

But  list!  from  Northern  hill  there  steal  along 
The  softest  strains  of  music  and  of  song. 
The  "Starry  Banner,"  our  nation's  glorious  air. 
Which  tells  to  all  of  gallaat  flag  "still  there." 
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Then  "Iliiil  Columbia"  a  thousand  voices  sing 
With  all  their  soul,  whioh  makes  the  hill-tops  ring. 
From  fire  to  flre,  from  tent  to  tent  then  flew 
The  welcome  words,  "  Lads  sing  the  '  Boys  in  Blue'." 

And  well  they  sang.    Each  heart  was  filled  with  joy, 
From  first  in  rank  to  little  drummer-boy ; 
Then  loud  huzzas,  and  wildest  cheers  were  given, 
Which  seemed  to  cleave  the  air  and  reach  to  heaven. 

The  lusty  cheering  reached  the  Southern  ear, — 
Men  who  courted  danger,  knew  no  fear. 
Whilst  talking  of  their  scanty  evening  meal, 
And  each  did  grasp  his  trusty  blade  of  steel. 

Those  very  strains  of  music  which  of  yore 

Did  raise  the  blood,  are  felt  by  them  no  more. 

How  changed !     What  now  they  scorn  and  taunt  and  jeer. 

Was  once  to  them  as  sacred,  just  as  dear  ; 

And  when  the  faintest  echo  seemed  to  die, 
The  last  huzza  been  wafted  to  the  sky, 
The  boys  in  blue  had  lain  them  down  to  rest, 
With  gun  and  bayonet  closely  hugged  to  breast,^ 

There  came  from  Southern  hill  with  gentle  swell 
The  air  of  "Dixie,"  which  was  loved  so  well 
By  every  one  who  wore  the  coat  of  gray. 
And  still  revered  and  cherished  to  this  day. 

In  "Dixie's  land"  they  swore  to  live  and  die, 
That  was  their  watchword,  that  their  battle  cry. 
Then  rose  on  high  the  wild  Confederate  yell. 
Resounding  over  every  hill  and  dell; — 
Cheer  after  cheer  went  up  that  starry  right 
From  men  as  brave  as  ever  saw  the  light. 
Now  all  is  still.    Each  side  had  played  its  part. 
How  simple  songs  will  flre  a  soldier's  heart ! 

But  hark !    From  Rappahannock's  stream  there  floats 
Another  air;  but,  ah !  how  sweet  the  notes— 
Not  those  which  lash  men's  passions  into  foam, 
But,  richest  gem  of  song,  'twas  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 

Played  by  the  band,  which  reached  the  very  soul. 
And  down  the  veteran's  cheeks  the  tear-drop  stole. 
Men  who  would  march  to  very  cannon's  mouth 
Wept  like  children,  from  both  North  and  South. 
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Beiisath  those  well-worn  coats  of  gray  and  blue 
Were  generous,  tender  hearts,  both  brave  and  true. 
The  sentry  stopped  and  rested  on  his  gnn. 
While  back  to  home  his  thoughts  did  swiftly  run. 

Thinking  of  loving  wife  and  children  there, 
With  no  one  left  to  guide  them,  none  to  care. 
Stripling  lads  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
The"  weight  of  sabre,  or  the  knapsack  wear. 

Tried  to  stop  with  foolish,  boyish  pride 
The  starting  tear ;  as  well  try  stop  the  tide 
Of  ceaseless,  rolling  ocean,  just  as  well. 
As  stop  those  tears  which  fast  and  faster  fell. 

Then,  lo!  by  mutual  sympathy  there  rose 

A  shout  tremendous,  forgetting  they  were  foes, 

A  simultaneous  shout,  which  came  from  every  voice. 

And  seemed  to  make  the  very  heavens  rejoice. 

Sweet  music's  power!  one  chord  doth  make  us  wild, 
But  change  the  strain  we  weep  as  little  child ; 
Touch  yet  another,  men  charge  the  battery  gun. 
And  by  those  martial  strains — a  victory's  won  ; 
It  matters  not  from  whence,  how  far  you  roam, 
No  heart  so  cold  that  does  not  love  "  sweet  home." 


A  BALLAD  OF  CAPRL 

On  sunny  Capri's  mountain  heights 
Tiberius  built  him  villas  twelve: 

Beneath  their  ruined  shadows  now 
Laborious  peasants  dig  and  delve, 

Still  Capri's  orange  groves  are  sweet, 
And  Capri's  peasant  maids  are  fair; 

They  scale  her  rocks  with  shoeless  feet, 
And  golden  arrows  in  their  hair. 

Where  once  the  Roman  Emperor  dwelt, 
A  dark-eyed  stranger  came  to  see, 

But  all  too  slender  was  his  strength 
To  climb  the  heights  of  fair  Capri. 

A  donkey-maid  was  standing  near 
And  soon  her  glqnce  espied  his  need; 

With  gentle  grace  her  help  was  lent 
To  place  the  stranger  on  her  steed. 
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They  wandered  high,  they  wandered  low, 
O'er  hillsides  covered  with  the  vine; 

She  gave  liim  of  the  island's  wealth 
III  draughts  of  golden  Capri  wine. 

And  while  her  fingers  held  his  rein, 
His  eyes  were  turned  upon  her  face; 

Her  own  were  bent  beneath  his  glance 
With  more  than  coyish  peasant  grace. 

They  climbed  each  rugged  mountain-steep. 
They  wandered  through  each  sunny  vale, 

And  soon  the  golden  orange  heard 
The  whispering  of  a  lover's  tale. 

Who  visits  Capri's  slopes  to-day 

Will  see  a  stately  villa  rise; 
It  s  glittering  turrets  greet  the  run 

That  grows  in  Capri's  azure  skies. 

And  as  the  stranger  mounts  the  hill. 
Some  village  maid  will  point  with  [iride 

To  where  now  dwells  the  stately  prince 
Who  made  a  donkey-girl  his  bride. 

And  every  day  along  the  shore 

Each  peasant  girl  has  waited  since, 
With  hand  upon  her  donkey's  rein. 

To  greet  the  coming  of  her  prince. 

— Harper's  Weekly 


A  LOVELY  SCENE. 


We  stood  at  the  bars  as  the  sun  went  down 
Behind  the  hills  on  a  summer  day. 

Her  eyes  were  tender,  and  big  and  brown, 
Her  breath  as  sweet  as  the  new-mown  hay. 

Far  from  the  west  the  faint  sunshine 
Glanced  sparkling  off  her  golden  hair, 

Those  calm,  deep  eyes  were  turned  toward  mine, 
And  a  look  of  contentment  rested  there. 

I  see  her  bathed  in  the  sunlight  flood, 
I  see  her  standing  peacefully  now ; 

Peacefully  standing  and. chewing  her  cud, 
As  I  rubbed  her  ears,— that  Jersey  cow. 

en 
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HOW  A  WIDOW  MOURNED. 

She  was  a  handsome  and  wealthy  young  widow,  and 
had  but  just  lost  her  husband.  Full  of  grief  over  the 
loss  of  her  beloved  one,  she  sought  a  dealer  in  monuments, 
a  friend  of  the  dear  departed. 

Seeing  the  sympathetic  face  of  her  husband's  friend, 
the  tears  burst  from  her  eyes  as  she  greeted  him.  "You 
have  heard  it  then ;  George  is  gone." 

Yes,  he  had  heard  it. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  "  I  want  to  get  a  monument,  the 
finest  and  most  imposing  monument  that  you  can  make. 
I  don't  care  for  the  expense.  You  have  them  costing  us 
much  as  ten  thousand  dollars,  do  you  not  ?"  she  ventured. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  could  build  a  splendid  monument  for  that 
He  would  prepare  a  design  and  submit  it  to  her." 

"You  will  have  it  ready  soon,  will  you  not?"  she 
pleaded,  "This  evening?" 

"  No,  not  this  evening,"  he  replied,  but  he  would  hurry 
it  up  as  fast  as  possible  and  bring  it  to  her  residence. 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  she  went  away  very  grate- 
ful for  the  ready  sympathy  and  anxiously  expectant  for 
the  design. 

And  then  the  monument  man  got  out  an  old  design 
and  had  it  transferred  to  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  was  ready  for  the  widow,  but  of  course  it 
wouldn't  do  to  show  up  for  a  week  or  so.  The  long  days 
dragged  out  their  weary  length  finally,  and  the  marble 
man,  assuming  an  appropriately  funereal  countenance, 
sought  out  the  widow  and  submitted  his  work.  He  found 
her  somewhat  reconciled  to  her  loss  and  a  little  inclined 
to  be  critical,  but  on  the  whole  she  was  pleased  with  the 
design. 

"But,"  she  said,  "I  have  been  talking  over  the  matter 
with  my  sister,  and  she  thinks  five  thousand  dollars  ought 
to  buy  a  very  rich  monument.  Could  not  you  make  one 
like  that  for  five  thousand  dollars?" 
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"No,"  responded  he,  "but  I  can  build  quite  a  hand- 
some monument  for  five  thousand  dollars.  Shall  I  make 
a  design  of  one  for  that  figure?" 

"  Yes,  I  wish  you  would,  please,  and  I  will  come  to 
your  office  and  examine  it  in  a  week  or  two." 

"I  can  make  some  alterations  in  these  plans  and  have 
it  ready  very  soon,"  he  urged.  "Indeed,  I  could  bring 
it  around  to-morrow  just  as  well  as  not." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  won't  trouble  you  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
particular  hurry  about  it,  and  I  will  call  upon  you  ;  it's 
my  turn,  you  know,"  and  she  smiled  graciously  upon  him 
as  she  bowed  him  out. 

Well,  what  was  a  poor  monument  man  to  do  ?  He  could 
only  wait,  and  he  did  wait,  busying  himself  meanwhile 
in  getting  up  beautiful  and  elaborate  designs.  One  day 
he  met  the  lady  on  the  street,  dressed  in  the  merest  apolo- 
gy for  half-mourning.  He  bowed  obsequiously  and  in- 
formed her  that  the  design  was  finished,  and  he  thought 
would  not  fail  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "I  have  been  so  busy,  don't  you  know, 
with  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.     Let  me  see,  how  much  was  that  to  cost?" 

"  Five  thousand  dollars." 

"  Oh  dear,  I  can't  really  afibrd  to  pay  that  much. 
Now,  couldn't  you,"  this  very  bewitchingly,  "  make  a 
real  nice  monument  for  five  hundred  dollars?  I  know 
you  can,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  about  it  real  soon ; 
good-bye !" 

Then  the  monument  man  went  to  his  ofiice  and  told 
his  grief  to  a  three-legged  lamb  and  a  stone  angel. 

Some  time  after  this  the  charming  widow,  with  a  male 
friend  whom  she  called  "  Charley,"  dropped  in  again. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I  feel  so  ashamed  to  think 
that  I  never  came  around  to  look  at  your  pretty  designs. 
Charley  and  I  have  concluded  that  those  great  costly 
ornaments  are  so  foolish,  after  one's  dead,  you  know. 
We  think  it's  wicked  don't  we,  Charley?"     Charley  al- 
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lowed  that  it  was.  "But,"  she  contmued,  "  those  little 
boards,  such  as  they  put  at  the  soldiers'  graves,  Charley 
and  I  think  they  are  very  nice.  So  neat  and  unpreten- 
tious. Couldn't  you  make  one  of  them  for  me  and  put 
George's  monogram  on  it?  His  initials  make  such  a 
pretty  monogram?" 

Then  the  monument  man's  cup  was  full,  and  spilled 
over.  He  told  her  that  Charley  could  get  an  old  shingle 
and  tack  one  of  George's  business  cards  on  it. 

Then  she  called  him  a  "  horrid  beast"  and  Charley  spoke 
of  whipping  him  "  for  half  a  cent,"  and  they  sallied  off. 


THE  DEAD  SOLDIER-BOY.— Wm.  Mason  Tukner. 

A   TALE   OP  THE   OHEI-TMAS-TIDE. 

The  cold  gray  moon  of  a  winter's  sky 

Gleamed  down  from  an  old-time  German  town. 
And  the  low  night  breezes  whispered  liy, 

As  the  stage  coach  paused  by  the  ''  Kaiser's  Crown;'"* 
For  I  was  a  wanderer,  far  from  home : 
And  the  eve  of  the  Christmas-tide  had  come. 
But  I  paused,  as  the  old  coach  rolled  away, 

For  there  by  the  door  I  had  seen  a  form, — 
An  old  dame  bent,  with  her  long  locks  gray ; 

An  old  dame  bent  as  bj  many  a  storm ! 
And  as  she  swayed  her  to  and  fro, 
She  bent  her  head,  and  she  murmured  low: 

"Ah  !  the  night  is  cold,  and  the  searching  wiiids 
Blow  over  the  hills  and  upon  the  plains: 

But  no  light  gleams  from  the  bannered  blinds, 
And  the  dark  night  wanes!  it  wanes  I  it  wanes!" 

And  then  as  she  sadly  shook  her  head, 

1  drew  to  her  side,  and  softly  said  : 

"  Ay  I  ay!  good  dame  the  night  is  cold  ; 

But  what  doth  bnrden  you  on  this  eve?" 
"Ha!  stranger,  and  would  you  have  it  told?" 
"  Ay,  friend,  to  me  your  sorrows  unweave." 
And  then  as  the  winds  moaned  o'er  the  wold, 
I  list  to  the  tale  the  n1d  dame  told. 
*A  hutei  un  the  Khiae.  '  ~~"  ' 
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"In  the  fair  Rhine  land,  where  the  red  rose  blooms, 

And  the  violet  scents  the  breeze, 
Where  the  dark  fir's  bending,  swaying  plumes 

Rise  o'er  the  nodding  trees, 
A  cottage  clad  in  the  gray  woodbine, 
lu  jasmine  buds  and  the  arbute  vine. 
Gleamed  bright  iu  the  Khiue  land's  summer  shine. 
"The  Blue  Rhine's  water's  fled  swift  along, 

A  glittering,  sheeny  thread, 
And  rippled  aloud  a  woodland  song, 

Over  their  pebbly  bed. 
And  the  cottage  was  nestled  by  its  side, 
Where  the  fallow  deer  and  the  hare  could  hide, 
By  the  blue  lihine's  sheeny,  lapping  tide. 

"  The  rumble  of  war  swelled  over  the  land, 

The  roll  of  the  stirring  drum, 
Andrfhe  shrill  fife  pealed  from  cliff  to  strand, 

And  died  in  a  solemn  hum! 
The  din  of  the  battle-jar  in  the  air. 
And  the  torch  of  Mars,  with  its  crimson  flare. 
Were  heard  and  seen  in  the  cottage  there. 

"  A  stripling  boy,  his  mother's  lone  pride. 

Hearkened  to  the  war-note's  jar; 
And  he  belted  a  saber  by  his  side, 

Steel  stained  in  an  ancient  war. 
He  heard  the  thrilling  battle-call, 
lie  felt  the  shrouding,  funeral  pall. 
And  he  strode  away  from  his  home — from  all  I 

"On  Gravelotte's  hill  at  sunset's  glow, 

Where  the  war-shouts  rang  so  loud. 
Breasting  the  battle  tide's  sanguine  flow, 

His  youthful  form  was  bowed! 
And  far  from  home,  from  the  bine  Rhine's  prattle. 
From  his  vine-clad  cot  there  mid  the  rattle 
Of  guns,  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle! 
"And  the  soilless  mother  in  the  fair  Rhine  land, 

Weeps  silent  day  by  day. 
Where  the  blue  stream  with  its  silvery  sand 

Glints  by  the  cottage  way. 
Ah  !  that  mother  doth  wait,  and  pray  for  the  hour, 
In  her  cot  at  the  foot  of  the  moss-grown  tower, 
To  meet  with  her  boy  in  the  Aideiin  bower! 
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"  Then  stranger,  pause,  should  you  see  that  mound, 

So  grim  in  the  fir  tree's  shade, 
For  your  feet  would  tread  upon  sacred  ground 

There  in  that  Gallic  glade, 
For  there,  far  from  the  blue  Rhine's  prattle, 
Where  once  rang  loud  the  rifle's  rattle, 
My  darling  lies  dead  on  the  field  of  battle." 


Yes,  this  was  the  tale  the  old  dame  told 
To  me  that  night  in  the  quaint  old  town, 

There  mid  the  blasts  and  the  winter's  cold. 
There  'neath  the  gray  moon's  gibbous  frown — 

But  she  reeled  away.    And  with  heart  bowed  down, 

At  last  I  entered  the  "  Kaiser's  Crown." 


THE  SHOEMAKER'S  DAUGHTER.      • 

Thomas  Dunn  English. 

Yesternight,  as  I  sat  with  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
In  his  library,  cozily  over  our  wine, 
Looking  out  on  the  guests  in  the  parlor,  I  said, 
Ufa  lady  whose  shoe  showed  some  ripping  of  thread: 
"Frank,  she  looks  like  a  shoemaker's  daughter." 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  "yes;  her  shoe  has  a  rip  to  the  side, — 
The  mishap  of  the  moment — the  lady's  a  bride. 
That  reminds  me  of  something;  and  here  as  we  sit, 
If  you'll  listen  with  patience,  I'll  spin  you  a  bit 
Of  a  yarn  of  a  shoemaker's  daughter. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  half  a  century  since — 
How  one's  frame  as  one  numbers  the  years,  seems  to  wince ! 
A  dear  little  girl  went  to  school  with  me  then — 
Ae  I  sit  in  my  arm-chair  I  see  her  again, 
Kitty  Mallet,  tho  shoemg,ker's  daughter. 

"  Whence  the  wonderful  ease  in  her  manner  she  had. 
Not  from  termafrant  mother,  nor  hard-working  dad. 
Yet,  no  doubt  thai.,  besides  a  most  beautiful  face, 
The  child  had  decDrum,  refinement  and  grace, 
Not  at  all  like  a  shoemaker's  daughter. 

"  Her  dress  was  of  six-penny  print,  but  'twas  clean ; 
Her  shoes,  like  all  shoemakers'  childrens'  were  mean; 
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Her  bonnet,  a  wreck,  but,  whatever  she  wore, 
The  air  of  a  damsel  of  breeding  she  bore — 
Not  that  of  a  shoemaker's  daughter. 

"The  girls  of  the  school,  when  she  entered  the  place, 
Pinched  each  other,  then  tittered  and  stared  in  her  face. 
She  heeded  no  insult,  no  notice  she  took ; 
But  quietly  settled  herself  to  her  book — 
She  meant  business,  that  shoemaker's  daughter. 

"Still  jeered  at  by  idler,  and  dullhead,  and  fool, 
A  hermitess  she  in  the  crowd  of  the  school : 
There  was  wonder  fndeed  when  it  soon  came  to  pass 
That '  Calico  Kitty'  was- head  of  the  class. 
'What!    Kitty !    That  shoemaker's  daughter !' 

"Still  wearing  the  same  faded  calico  dress, 
And  calm,  as  before,  in  the  pride  of  success; 
Her  manner  the  same,  easy,  soft  and  refined, 
'Twas  she  seemed  an  heiress,  while  each  left  behind 
In  the  race  was  a  shoemaker's  daughter. 

"  Bit  by  bit  all  her  schoolmates  she  won  to  her  side, 
To  rejoice  in  her  triumph,  be  proud  in  her  pride, 
And  I  with  the  rest.    I  felt  elderly  then, 
For  I  was  sixteen,  while  the  lass  was  but  ten ; 
So  I  petted  the  shoemaker's  daughter. 

"  Do  you  see  that  old  lady  with  calm  placid  face : 
Time  touches  her  beauty,  but  leaves  all  her  grace: 
Do  you  notice  the  murmurs  that  hush  when  she  stirs, 
And  the  honor  and  homage  so  pointedly  hera? 
That's  my  wife,  sir,  the  shoemaker's  daughter.'' 


AN  UNACCOUNTABLE  MYSTERY. 
Paul  Denton. 
Intemperance  is  the  strangest  and  m,ost  unaccountable 
mystery  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Why,  as  a  rule, 
the  human  soul  is  passionately  jealous  of  its  own  happi- 
ness, and  tirelessly  selfish  as  to  its  own  interest.  It  de- 
lights to  seek  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  this  side  the 
grave:  ardently  hopes  for  heaven  in  the  life  to  come.  It 
flashes  its  penetrating  thought  through  the  dark  chambers 
of  the  earth ;  or  lighted  by  the  lurid  flames  of  smoulder- 
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ing,  volcanic  fires,  wings  them  through  buried  ovens.  It 
lights  up  the  ocean's  bed,  melting  its  mysteries  into  solu- 
tion, detecting  its  coral  richness,  and  causing  its  buried 
pearls,  which  have  rested  for  long  centuries  beneath  the 
black  waves,  to  glow  with  their  long-hoarded  beauty.  It 
holds  converse  with  the  glittering  planets  of  the  skies  and 
compels  them  to  tell  it  of  their  mountain  ranges,  their 
landscapes,  and  their  utility.  It  toys  with  the  mad  light- 
nings which  break  from  the  darkness,  and  guides  death 
and  destruction  through  the  earth,  until  it  allures  the 
impetuous  element  into  docility  and  subserviency.  It 
bids  the  panting  waters  breathe  their  hot,  heavy  breath 
upon  the  piston-rod  and  make  the  locomotive  a  beautiful 
thing  of  life,  majestically  thundering  its  way  over  conti- 
nents, screaming  forth  the  music  of  civilization  in  the 
midst  of  wild  forests  and  the  heat  of  burning  deserts, 
beneath  scorching,  torrid  suns.  It  leaps  over  burning 
plains  and  scalding  streams ;  restless  and  daring,  it  lights 
its  casket  over  arctic  zones  and  seas ;  and  perhaps  tiring 
of  such  incumbrance,  deserts  it  in  the  cold  shade  ot  the 
ice  mountain  and  speeds  on  untrammeled  and  alone. 
Franklin  followed  the  beekonings  of  his  tireless  spirit 
until  worn  out  and  weary,  his  body  laid  down  on  the  cold 
ice  and  slept.  Kane  coaxed  himself  home  to  the  old 
church-yard,  and  then  bade  his  spirit  drop  the  machine 
it  had  so  sadly  wrenched  and  fly  through  earth  or  the 
eternities,  as  God  might  will.  Livingstone  marched 
through  the  jungles  and  cheerless  forests  of  uninviting 
Africa,  but  his  limbs  were  too  feeble  to  keep  up  with  his 
hungry  soul,  which  tore  itself  from  its  burden  and  left  it 
to  crumble  beneath  the  burning  sun.  And  thus  the  soul 
flies  from  zone  to  zone  and  from  world  to  world,  sipping 
the  sweets  of  wisdoin,  as  the  bee  sucks  honey  from  the 
flowers;  reading  lessons  from  the  leaflet  on  the  tree, 
studying  the  language  of  the  soft  whispering  zephyr,  and 
of  the  hurricane  which  springs  from  nothing  into  devas- 
tating power ;  and  it  is  ever  restless  m  its  researches,  for  i , 
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geeks  its  own  happiness  and  improvement  in  its  new  dis- 
coveries, and  in  a  better  knowledge  of  God's  creation. 
Speak  to  the  human  soul  of  liberty,  and  swell  it  with 
gratitude,  and,  beaming  with  smiles,  it  will  follow  where- 
ever  you  lead.  Speak  to  it  of  its  immortality  and  of  the 
divine  grandeur  of  its  faculties,  and,  warmed  by  your 
appreciation,  it  will  strive  harder  for  a  fuller  develop- 
ment and  brighter  existence.  Lead  it  among  the  roses, 
and  it  will  seldom  fail  to  light  your  pathway  with  smiles 
and  to  remind  you  of  its  gratitude.  It  loves  to  be  no- 
ticed ;  loves  to  be  assisted  ;  loves  to  be  made  happy  ;  loves 
to  be  warned  of  danger;  and  yet,  with  reference  to  that 
which  pierces  it  with  the  most  bleeding  wounds,  which 
more  than  any  thing  else  bars  from  it  -the  sunlight  and 
robs  it  of  happiness — Intemperance — it  is  as  heedless 

AS  THE  STONE. 


NOT  GUILTY(?)-J.  W.  Hattoji. 

"  Do  you  call  that  manners,  Jacob  ?  is  that  the  way  to  bow— 
Tugging  at  your  hat  brim  with  strength  to  pull  a  plow? 
You  seem  to  be  embarrassed ;  you  act  like  yon  were  dazed  ; 
Let  go  your  hat  and  answer  me :    Why  look  you  so  amazed?" 

"  Nuffin  wrong,  sah,  nuffin  !  'fore  God  I  do  declar' ! 
'Ceptin'  I  war  tinkin'  as  how  you'd  cuss  an'  swar 
'Cause  de  pigs  hab  not  been  fed,  de  horses  curried  down ; 
'Pears  when   tings  ar'  gwine    wrong   you're  sho  to   hap'n 

roun." 
"I  thought  I  heard  a  chicken,  Jake, behind  the  cabin  wall; 
At  first  a  lively  cackle,  and  then  a  doleful  squall. 
I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  hardly  think  I  was. 
And -chickens  never  squall  you  know,  unless  they  have  a 

cause  " 
"Yes,  sah— no,  sah!   dat  ol'  chicken-hawk— ah— he   don' 

com'  agin—  ,  ,  , , 

Mi '  da  hab  de  hardes'  fight,  him  an'  de  speckle  hen. 
At  flrs'  de  hawk  war  master,  but  dat  ol'  hen  am  wise, 
She  flop  him  crazy  wid  her  wings  an'  peck  him  in  de  eyes: 
If  dat  ol'  hen  ain't  game,  boss,  den  dis  ol'  nigger  lies. 

6r» 
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"  And  so  you  do,  you  rascal,  it  was  no  hen  at  all, 

I  know  a  rooster's  voice,  boy — 1  heard  a  rooster  squall." 

"  Yes,  sah,  a  spring  chicken,  'bout  de  size  to  fry. 
De  way  dat  rooster  run  an'  squall  an'  try  he  bes'  to  fly! 
'Twas  fun  to  see  his  capers,  how  he  struv  to  get  away ! 
Golly,  he  won't  git  ober  de  fright  until  his  dyin'  day." 

"  That  rooster  fell  in  cruel  hands  that  clutched  him  by  the 

throat; 
That  stopped  his  breath,  his  life,  perhaps,  in  the  middle  of 

a  note." 
"  'Scuse  me,  boss,  I  mos'  forgot,  dem  pigs  mus'  hab  dar  corn ; 
I'll  feed  de  shoats  an'  plow  de  fiel'  till  Dinah  blows  de  horn." 

"  Hold,  Jake,  that  hat  of  yours,  now  like  a  steeple  grows — 
Now  the  crown  sinks  dowa  again— spreads  out  just  like 

your  nose  — 
Now— ha!  ha!  ha!    What's  that  between  the  crown  and 

brim? 
A  rooster's  head !  and  you  are  caught,  as  sure  as  you  caught 

him." 

The  rooster  turned  his  head  about  and  gave  a  flop  or  two; 
Then  in  a  voice  both  loud  and  slirill,  cries  "  Cack-cack-cack- 

cack — koo-hoo!" 
Much  as  to  say,"  I'm  puzzled,  I  know  not  what  to  do." 
Jake  gently  raised  his  beaver  up,  and  out  the  prisoner  flew. 

lie  slowly  scratched  his  woolly  head,  and  gazed  upon  the 

ground, 
Pondering  what  excuse  to  make,  if  any  could  be  found. 
But  soon  his  reverie's  broken  by  the  question :  "  Well,  sir, 

how 
Came  that  chicken  in  your  hat,— your  hat  upon  your  brow?" 

"  Clar,  boss,  'tis  bery  strange  how  dese  young  chickens  do ; 

■\yheii  da'r  frightened  by  de  hawk  da'l  creep  into  a  shoe. 

All'  dat  young  rooster  got  dar,  jes'  to  hide  hese'f, 

As  cunnin'  as  de  little  mouse  what  clim's  upon  de  she'f; 

You  dunno  how  he  git  dar,  how  he  com'  an  go. 

But  you  kno'  de  varmint's  up  dar  for  sartin  an'  for  sho— 

But  de  way  dat  rooster  dim'  dar,  way  up  in  my  hat, 

Beats  de  sharpes'  mouse,  sah,  dat  eber  fooled  a  cat! 

I  wish  (lat  I  ma'  die,  sail,  'fore  I  move  a  peg, 

If  1  don't  beleab  he  dim'  dar,  up  my  breeches'  leg  !" 
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AN  AMERICAN  EXILE— I.  H.  Bkown. 

In  Norfolk  Bay,  long  years  ago,  where  waved 

The  nation's  flag  from  mizzen  gaflf 

Of  frigate,  sloop,  and  other  war-lilie  craft, 

A  group  of  naval  officers,  assembled 

On  the  flag-ship's  quarter-decic,  discussed 

With  earnestness  the  act  by  which  the  8tate 

Of  South  Carolina  annulled 

The  tariff  laws  of  Congress. 

The  nation's  heart  throbbed  anxiously  with  fears 

Of  what  must  follow  such  a  deed  portentous. 

The  President's  prompt  act, 

Despatching  Scott  to  Charleston,  ordering 

The  execution  of  the  laws  by  force, 

Had  thrilled  the  nerves  of  those  who  bore 

Their  country's  arms. 

The  naval  service  boasted  many  men 

Who  traced  through  veins  as  chivalrous  as  their  sire's 

The  blood  of  Sumter,  Pickens,  Hayne, 

And  other  revolutionary  patriots; 

And,  conscious  of  a  lineage  illustriovis 

From  those  who  gave  the  grand  Republic  birth, 

Their  minds  were  often  filled  with  polities 

Of  state ;  and  thus  the  acts  of  courts 

And  legislatures  oft  became  their  theme 

In  time  of  peace  as  much  as  warlike  deeds 

Of  Neptune. 

One  of  these,  in  this  debate, 
A  handsome,  dark -eyed  officer  of  most 
Commanding  mien,  became  conspicuous 
In  warm  approval  of  his  State's  rash  act 
And  censure  strong  of  President 
And  Congress.     While  his  flashing  eye  betrayed 
The  fierce  emotions  of  his  soul,  his  voice 
Bang  fearful  maledictions:  "Curse  the  country 
Whose  flag  from  yonder  mizzen  floats;  the  men         ^ 
Be  cursed,  who  in  the  name  of  government 
Ignore  the  rights  my  native  state  has  held 
Supreme."    Then  drawing  forth  his  rapier. 
As  if  in  frenzied  rage:  "My  sword's  my  own. 
My  heart  is  loyal  to  my  native  state ; 
And  here  I  swear,  this  blade  shall  ne'er  be  drawn 
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But  in  defense  of  rights  this  tyrant  thing 

Called  government,  usurps,  and  those  its  threats 

Would  terrify.     Its  ting  be  trailed  in  dust ; 

The  fate  of  Carthage  be  its  cursed  doom  ; 

The  memory  of  its  present  acts,  with  those 

Who  give  them  shape,  go  down  in  blood  and  shame." 

Such  direful  imprecations  shocked  the  ears 

Of  those  who  heard  ;  and  ere  the  speecliless  group 

Recovered  from  their  blank  amaze,  a  young 

Lieutenant  felled  the  speaker  senseless  to 

The  deck  ;  then,  quick  before  the  ofQcer 

Commanding,  preferred  the  charge  of  treason. 

Court-martial  trials  are  speedy  in  results  ; 
The  sentence,  novel  in  its  terras,  was  heard 
With  unfeigned  haughtiness  and  scorn  by  him 
Whom  it  deprived  of  country. 

"The  prisoner,  hence,  for  life,  shall  be  consigned 

To  vessels  cruising  in  a  foreign  sea : 

No  tongue  to  him  shall  speak  his  country's  name. 

Nor  talk  to  him  of  aught  save  daily  wants; 

And  ever  to  his  sight  that  country's  Hag 

Shall  be  a  token  that  its  power  lives 

To  carry  out  this  sentence." 


In  far  off  seas,  away  from  kindred  hearts 

And  native  home,  the  years  passed  slowly  on  ; 

But  pride  and  stubborn  will  did  not  desert 

This  strange  misguided  man  ;  his  fito  lie  seemed 

To  cherish  for  the  cause  he  still  believed 

Would  triumph  in  the  end. 

Yet  to  and  fro  his  narrow  bounds  he  paced, 

Alone  amid  a  frigate's  crew,  of  whom 

Not  one  could  speak  to  him  a  friendly  word, 

Nor  tell  him  of  that  wondrous  growth  and  fame 

The  land  he  cursed  attained  among 

The  nations  of  the  earth.    No  cheering  word 

His  yearning  heart  in  time  could  e'er  expect 

From  Stricken  mother,  weeping  wife,  and  babes 

By  him  made  worse  than  orphans,  who  might  blush 

To  call  him  father.    Still,  above,  around 

In  sportive  play,  the  flag  he  madly  cursed, 

In  gorgeous  folds  waved  kindly  o'er  his  head 

As  if  forgiving  his  ingratitude. 
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Anon,  as  other  years  rolled  sadly  by, 
And  he  was  passed  from  shi()  to  ship,  as  each 
In  turn  went  home,  the  lines  of  ^rief  and  frosts 
Of  age  bore  silent  evidence  of  slow  decay. 
In  time  his  face  was  marked  with  pensive  cast, 
A  harbinger  of  sad  repentant  thought. 
A  sailor,  unperceived,  tooli  note  of  him, 
And  oft  observed  him  watch  the  waving  flag 
With  strange  emotion.     And  once  his  lijjs 
Were  seen  to  move :  "  Thou  ever  present — Curse, 
Reminding  me  of  what  I  am,  of  what 
I've  lost.    Thou  Nemesis  of  nature's  wrongs ; 
For  that  I've  sinned  against  my  birth,  my  soul's 
Remorse  affirms.     How  long  e'er  nature's  la'vs, 
More  kind  than  human  heart,  will  free  my  eyes 
Prom  thee,  thou  vengeful  witness  of  my  shame? 
I'd  tear  thee  from  thy  staff,  but  when  1  think 
Of  all  the  tears  thou'st  witnessed  in  these  eyes, 
At  first  my  curses,  then  my  prayers  to  God, 
Of  secret  thoughts  conceived  within  thy  sight, 
Thou  seem'st  so  much  a  friend,  I  would  not  harm 
One  star  within  thy  field, — and  yet, — and  yet—" 


Full  thirty  years  had  passed  since  sound 
Of  friendly  voice  had  filled  his  ear,  and  now 
He  paced  another  deck  than  one  designed 
For  heavy  armament, — a  merchant  craft, 
Commissioned  wliile  the  nation's  ships  of  war 
Were  called  for  duty  home  to  try  the  cause 
For  which  this  poor  deluded  exile  gave 
His  manhood  and  his  life. 

Near  set  of  sun 
The  cry  of  "sail"  was  heard,  and  then. 
Against  his  will,  they  hurried  him  below. 
The  startling  call  to  quarters  thrilled  his  ear: 
And  e'er  the  roll  of  drum  and  boatswain's  whistle  died  away 
There  came  a  distant  "boom"  that  roused  a  hope 
He  yearned  to  realize.     A  moment  more, 
A  deaf'ning  sound,  that  shook  the  very  keel 
Awoke  his  heart  with  joy.    He  knew  and  hailed 
The  truth.    The  land,— M«  land  was  now  at  war. 
The  foe— his  name,  it  mattered  not  to  him— 
Had  struck  the  challenge  blow  and  filled  his  soul 
With  fire. 
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O  love  of  Country !  Thou  art  lasting  a 
The  faith  of  childhood.    Thou  art  stronger  than 
The  love  of  life, — the  fear  of  death ! 
Tliis  exiled  penitent,  this  prodigal 
Without  a  home,  would  prove  himself  a  man! 
lie  cried. for  help  to  free  him  from  his  bonds; 
He  tried  to  burst  tlie  door;  with  frantic  yells, 
He  shrieked  from  those  above  to  lead  him  forth 
To  grapple  with  the  foe.    But  all  was  vain. 

A  tearing  shot 
That  ploughed  through  side  and  prison  bulkhead  walls, 
Made  clear  a  passage  wide  enough  for  him 
To  struggle  througli  to  seek  his  wild  desire. 
But  e'er  he  reached  the  deck,  the  foe  had  lashed 
His  ship  beside,  and  countless  fierce,  wild  men 
Were  leaping  down  amone;  the  feeble  crew, 
Who  battled  hard,  but  vain,  against  such  odds, 
lie  saw  the  flag  the  enemy  displayed, 
A  flag  unknown,  unseen  by  him  before, 
Though  strangely  like  the  one  he  cursed, — now  loved 
So  much, — would  die  in  its  defense. 
He  wrenched  a  cutlass  from  a  dying  hand, 
And  hewed  his  way  among  the  privateers. 
Where'er  he  struck,  the  way  was  cleared  of  men 
Like  wheat  before  the  blade.    His  strange  demean 
And  antique  garb  amazed  the  foe,  until 
It  seemed  he'd  drive  the  boarders  to  their  ship. 
At  last,  his  wounds  o'ercame  his  madd'ning  strength, 
And  sinking  to  his  knee,  was  soon  disarmed, 
But  spared  the  murd'rous  stroke  by  one  who  knew 
His  name  and  story  from  a  child. 
His  glazing  eye  turned  wistful  toward  that  flag, 
Now  drooping  low,  as  if  to  mourn  for  him: — 

"  My  country!  thou  art  now  avenged !  my  life, — 
My  wasted  life,— I  give  to  thee — to  thee." 


JERRY. — Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 


"Buy  a  paper,  plaze !    She  is  frozen  a'most. 
Here's  Commercial,  and  News,  and  Mail, 
And  here's  the  Express,  and  the  Averting  Post, 
And  ivery  one  has  a  tirrible  tale 
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A  shipwreck — a  murther— a  Are  alarm  — 

Whichiver  ye  loike — have  a  pajier,  marm  ? 

Thin  buy  it,  plaze,  av  this  bit  av  a  gurrul, 

She's  new  in  the  business,  and  all  av  a  whirrul; 
We  must  jind  her  a  hand,"  said  little  Jerry, 
"There's  a  plinty  av  thrade  at  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

"  She's  wakely  for  nade  av  the  tay  and  the  toast — 
The  price  av  a  paper — plaze,  sir,  buy  a  Post? 
Thrue  as  me  name  it  is  Jeremiah, 
There's  a  foine  report  av  a  dridful  fire. 
And  a  child  that's  lost,  and  a  smash  av  a  train ; 
Indade,  sir,  the  paper's  jnst  groanin'  wid  pain  ! 
Spake  up,  little  gurrul,  and  don't  be  afraid. 
I'm  schraichin'  fo  two  till  I  start  yez  in  thrade. 

While  I  yell,  you  can  sell,"  said  little  Jerry, 

Screeching  for  two  at  Fultou  Ferry. 

The  night  was  bleak,  the  wind  was  high. 
And  a  hurrying  crowd  went  shivering  by: 
And  some  bought  papers,  and  some  bought  none, 
But  the  boy's  shrill  voice  rang  cheerily  on : 
"  Buy  a  Fosl,  or  a  News,  or  a  Mo.U,  as  you  choose. 
For  my  arm  just  aches  wid  weight  av  the  news. 
Express?    Not  a  single  one  left  for  to-night— 
But  buy  one  av  this  little  gurrul,  sir — all  right. 

She's  a  reg'lar  seller  here  at  the  ferry. 

And  I  rickomind  her  high,"  said  Jerry. 

In  the  whirl  of  the  throng  there  paused  a  man, 

"The  bell  is  ringing,  I  cannot  wait; 

Here,  girl,  a  Commercial,  as  quick  as  you  can, 

The  boat  is  starting— don't  make  me  late." 

And  on'through  the  hurrying  crowd  he  ran. 

The  wee  girl  following  close  behind. 

After  the  penny  he  could  not  find  ; 

While,  with  a  spring  through  the  closing  gate. 

After  her  money  bounded  Jerry, 

Bagged  and  panting,  at  Fulton  Ferry. 

"  Oiie  cent  from  the  man  in  the  big  fur  coat  I 
Give  me  the  change,  or  I'll  stop  the  boat." 
Up  from  the  deck  a  laugh  and  a  cheer, 
It  changed  to  a  shuddering  cry  of  fear 
As  he  bent  his  head  for  the  fearful  spring. 
And  then— like  a  wild  bird  on  the  wing— 
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Over  the  whirling  waters  swung, 

TDiiuhed  the  boat  with  his  haiiiis  and  clung,' 

(j;is[pi]iu;  arid  white,  to  tlie  rail,  and  cried: 

"  Where  is  tliat  mean  old  mnii,  wlio  tried 
To  steal  one  cent  from  a  girl  at  the  ferry, — 
A  poor  li'ttle  girl,  wilh  no  friend  but  Jerry?" 

Over  the  side  went  a  hundred  hands. 

From  a  hundred  mouths  rang  forth  commands : 

"Pull  him  in!"    "Stop  the  boat!"    "Take  his  stock!" 

"  Let  us  buy 
All  the  papers  he  has!"    "Send  him  home  to  get  dry!" 
'No,  indade,"  said  the  boy— "that's  not  w'at  I  meant; 
T  don't  want  yer  money;  I  want  that  one  cent 
From  the  man  in  the  warr'm  fur  coat  an'  hat, 
Who  could  shteal  a  cent  from  a  gurrul  like  that. 
Af  iver  he  tries  that  game  agin. 
He'd  better  take  me,  and  not  Margery  Flynn!" 

Then  cheer  on  cheer  for  little  Jerry 

Rang  across  the  Fulton  Ferry. 
Long  ago,  my  youthful  readers, 
Happened  this  that  I  have  told ; 
Long  ago  that  sturdy  newsboy 
All  his  daily  papers  sold. 
And  the  pluck  that  dared  a  ducking, 
To  set  right  a  weak  one's  wrong, 
Served  him  well  in  every  struggle. 
And  his  life,  both  kind  and  strong, 
Is  a  blessing  and  a  comfort 
To  a  world  of  needy  boys, 
Who,  like  him,  must  work  in  play-time 
With  boot-brushes  for  their  toys. 

But  around  the  Fulton  Ferry,  • 

Still  the  newsboys  talk  of  Jerry. 


REST. 

There  is  no  rest.    'Tis  but  an  empty  sound,— 

A  dream  all  shadowless  the  world  around. 

Unrest  is  normal.    Every  orb  or  ray. 

Greater  or  less  that  beams  by  night  or  day, 

Sun,  moon,  or  star  that  burns  through  endless  space, 

Each  in  its  course  runs  one  eternal  race. 

God  never  rests,  eternal  vigil  keeps ; 

The  Eye  all-seeing  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps  ; 
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All  things  obedient  to  one  lofty  soul, 
Move  ever  restless  as  tlie  ages  roll. 
Unrest  is  life — hope — action^glory — play ; 
Kest  is  but  death,  cessation  is  decay. 

Unrest  is  real.    The  glorious  Power  that  spanned 

The  mighty  fiibric  of  the  skies  aiid  planned 

The  architectural  glories,  far  and  near, 

That  deck  each  world  and  ornament  each  sphere, 

Is  constant  in  its  work  supreme,  sublime, 

In  restless  glory  through  resistless  time. 

There  is  no  rest  in  all  the  realms  of  life. 

Man  is  an  epitome  of  endless  strife; 

The  heated  words  which  drop  from  human  tongues, 

The  breath  that  parts  the  lips  and  fills  the  lungs, 

Each  heart-throb,  each  pnlsation,  e'very  thrill 

Of  joy  or  sorrow,  leaves  him  restless  still. 

There  is  no  rest,  nor  can  rest  e'er  prevail ; 
The  world's  in  motion— mountain,  forest,  vale; 
The  wondrous  ocean's  restless  currents  roll 
Around  the  sea- washed  world  fr.jm  pole  to  pole; 
The  cloud,  the  storm,  the  darkness  and  the  light 
Proclaim  resistless  force  and  restless  might. 

There  may  be  peace;  the  world  in  stillness  may, 
And  awful  silence,  pass  the  years  away; 
Long  centuries  hide  in  Time's  eternal  breast; 
Peace,  silence  stillness  all — b'lt  never  rest. 
Rest  is  the  mildew,  the  corroding  rust, 
Hope's  faded  ashes  and  Love's  crumbling  dust. 


AN  INQUISITIVE  CUSTOMER. 

He  slipped  into  an  ice-cream  saloon  very  softly,  and 
■when  the  girl  asked  him  what  he  wanted  he  replied : 
"  Corn-beef,  fried  potatoes,  pickles,  and  mince  pie." 

"  This  is  not  a  restaurant ;  this  is  an  ice-cream  parlor," 

she  said. 

"  Then  why  did  you  ask  me  what  I  wanted.  Why  didn't 
you  bring  on  your  ice-cream  ?" 

She  went  after  it,  and  as  she  returned  he  continued : 
"  You  see,  my  dear  girl,  you  must  infer,  you  must  reason. 
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It  isn't  likely  that  I  would  come  into  an  ice-cream  parlor 
to  buy  a  grindstone,  is  it?  You  didn't  think  I  came 
here  to  ask  if  you  had  any  baled  hay,  did  you?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  great  surprise,  and  he  went  on : 

"  If  I  had  a  hardware  store  and  you  came  in,  I  would 
infer  that  you  came  for  something  in  my  line,  I  wouldn't 
step  up  and  ask  you  whether  you  wanted  to  buy  a  mule, 
would  I?" 

She  went  away  highly  indignant.  An  old  lady  was 
devouring  a  dish  of  cream  at  the  next  table,  and  the 
stranger,  after  watching  her  a  moment,  called  out : 

"  My  dear  woman,  have  you  found  any  hairs  or  but- 
tons in  your  dish  ?" 

"  Mercy !  no !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  wli<ieled  around 
and  dropped  her  spoon. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it !  If  you  find  any,  let  me  know, 
will  you?" 

She  looked  at  him  a  half  a  minute,  picked  up  the  spoon, 
and  laid  it  down  again,  then  rose  up  and  left  the  room. 
She  must  have  said  something  to  the  proprietor,  for  he 
came  running  in  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Did  you  tell  that  woman  that  there  were  hairs  and 
buttons  in  my  ice-cream?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"You  didn't?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  did  not ;  I  merely  requested  her  in  case  she 
found  any  such  ingredients  to  inform  me !" 

''  Well,  sir,  that  was  a  mean  trick." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling  softly,  "  did 
you  expect  me  to  ask  the  woman  if  she  had  found  a  crow- 
bar or  a  sledge-hammer  in  her  cream?  It  is  impossible, 
sir,  for  such  articles  to  be  hidden  in  such  a  small  dish." 

The  proprietor  went  away  growling,  and  as  the  stranger 
quietly  supped  away  at  his  cream,  two  young  ladies  came 
in,  sat  down  near  him,  and  ordered  some  cream  and 
cakes.  He  waited  until  they  had  eaten  a  little,  and  then 
he  remarked : 
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"Beg  pardon,  ladies,  but  do  you  observe  anything  pe- 
culiar in  the  taste  of  this  cream  ?" 

They  tasted,  smacked  their  lips,  but  were  not  sure. 

"Does  it  taste  to  you  as  if  a  plug  of  tobacco  had  fallen 
into  the  freezer  ?"  he  asked. 

"Ah!  kah!"  they  exclaimed,  dropping  their  spoons, 
and  trying  to  spit  out  what  they  had  eaten.  Both  rusned 
out,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  the  proprietor  came. 

"See  here,  what  in  blazes  are  you  talking  about?"  he 
demanded.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  plug  tobacco  in 
the  freezer?" 

"  My  kind  friend,  I  asked  the  ladies  if  this  cream  tasted 
of  plug  tobacco.  I  didn't  taste  any  such  taste,  and  I 
don't  believe  you  used  a  bit  of  tobacco  in  it!" 

"  Well,  we  don't  want  you  to  talk  that  way  around 
here !"  continued  the  proprietor.  "  My  ice-cream  is  pure, 
and  the  man  who  says  it  isn't  tells  a  bold  lie!" 

He  went  away  again  and  a  woman  with  a  long  neck 
and  a  sad  face  sat  down  and  said  to  the  gird  that  she 
would  take  a  small  dish  of  lemon-ice. 

It  was  brought,  and  she  had  taken  about  two  mouth- 
fuls,  when  the  stranger  inquired : 

"Excuse  me,  madam;  but  do  you  know  how  this 
cream  was  made  ?  Have  you  any  idea  that  they  grated 
turnip  and  chalk  with  the  cream?" 

She  didn't  reply.  She  slowly  rose  up,  wheeled  around, 
and  made  for  the  door.  The  stranger  followed  after,  and 
by  great  good  luck,  his  coat-tail  cleared  the  door  an  in- 
stant too  soon  to  be  struck  by  a  five-pound  box  of  figs, 
hurled  with  great  force  by  the  indignant  proprietor.  As 
he  reached  the  curb-stone  he  halted,  looked  at  the  door 
of  the  parlor,  and  soliloquized: 

"There are  times  when  people  should  infer,  and  there 
are  times  when  they  shouldn't.  I  suppose  if  I  had 
asked  that  woman  if  she  thought  they  had  hashed  up  a 
saw-mill  in  the  cream  she'd  have  felt  a  circular-saw 
going  down  her  throat." 
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FARMER  BEN'S  THEORY. 
"I  tell  ye  it's  nonsense,"  said  Farmer  Ben, 

"This  farmin'  by  books  and  rjles, 
And  sendin'  the  boys  to  learn  that  stuff 

At  the  agricultural  schools. 
Rotation  o'  crops  and  analysis! 

Talk  that  to  a  young  baboon! 
But  ye  needn't  be  tellin'  yer  science  to  me, 

For  I  believe  in  the  moon. 

"If  ye  plant  yer  corn  on  the  growin'  moon, 

And  put  np  the  lines  for  crows, 
You'll  find  it  will  bear,  and  yer  wheat  will,  too, 

If  it's  decent  land  where't  groins. 
But  potatoes  now  are  a  different  thing, 

They  want  to  grow  down,  mat  is  plain  : 
And  don't  you  see  you  must  plant  for  that 

When  the  moon  is  on  thw  wane. 

"So  in  plantin'  and  hoein'  ^nd  hayin'  time 

It  is  well  to  have  an  eye 
On  the  hang  o'  the  moon — ye  know  ye  can  teU 

A  wet  moon  from  a  dry. 
And  as  to  hayin',  you  wise  ones  now 

Are  cuttin'  yer  grass  too  soon  ; 
If  ye  want  it  to  spend,  just  wait  till  it's  ripe, 

And  mow  on  the  full  o'  the  moon. 

"  And  when  all  the  harvest  work  is  done, 

And  the  butcherin'  times  come  round. 
Though  yer  hogs  may  be  lookin'  the  very  best, 

And  as  fat  as  hogs  are  found. 
You  will  find  yer  pork  all  shriveled  and  shrunk 

When  it  comes  to  the  table  at  noon — 
All  fried  to  rags— if  it  wasn't  killed 

At  the  right  time  of  the  moon. 

"  With  the  farmers  meetin's  and  granges  now, 

Folks  can  talk  till  all  is  blue; 
But  don't  ye  be  swallerin'  all  ye  hear, 

For  there  ain't  mor'n  half  on't  true. 
They  are  trying  to  make  me  change  my  ways. 

But  I  tell  'em  I'm  no  such  coon ; 
I  shall  keep  right  on  in  the  safe  old  plan 

And  work  my  farm  by  the  moon." 
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THE  CI-IRISTMAS  BABY.— Will  Caeleton. 

"  Tha'rt  welcome,  little  bonny  brid. 
But  shoulda't  ha'  come  just  when  tha'  did: 
Teimes  are  bad." 

English  Ballad, 

Hoot!  ye  little  rascal!  ye  come  it  on  me  this  way, 
Crowdin'  yerself  amongst  us  this  blusteriu'  winter's  day, 
Knowin'  that  we  already  have  three  of  ye,  an'  seven, 
An'   tryiii'  to  make   yenself   out  a  Christmas    present  o' 
Heaven  1 

Ten  of  ye  have  we  now.  Sir,  for  this  world  to  abuse ; 

An'  Bobbie  he  have  no  waistcoat,  an'  Nellie  slie  have  no 

shoes. 
An'  Sammie  he  have  no  shirt,  Sir  (I  tell  it  to  his  shame). 
An'  the  one  that  was  just  before  ye  we  ain't  had  time  to 

name! 
An'  all  o'  the  banks  be  smashin',  an'  on  us  poor  folk  fall; 
An'  Boss  he  whittles  the  wages  when  work's  to  be  had  at  all ; 
An'  Torn  he  have  cut  his  foot  off,  an'  lies  in  a  woful  plight, 
An'  all  of  us  wonders  at  raornin'  as  what  we  shall  eat  at 

night; 
An'  but  for  your  father  an'  Sandy  a-flndin'  somewhat  tn  do, 
An'   but  for  the    preacher's  woman,  who  often  helps  us 

through, 
An'  but  for  your  poor  dear  mother  a-doin'  twice  her  part, 
Ye'd  'a  seen  us  all  in  heaven  afore  ye  was  ready  to  start ! 

An'  now  ye  have  come,  ye  rascal!  so  healthy  an'  fat  an' 

sound, 
A-weighin',  I'll  wager  a  dollar,  the  full  of  a  dozen  pound! 
With  yer  mother's  eyes  a  flashin',  yer  father's  ^esh  an'  build. 
An'  a  good  big  mouth  an'  stomach  all  ready  for  to  be  filled ! 

No,  no!  don't  cry,  my  baby!  hash  up,  my  pretty  one! 
D  )n't  get  my  chaff  in  yer  eye,  boy— I  only  was  just  in  fun. 
Ye'lllike  us  when  ye  know  us,  although  we're  cur'us  folks; 
But  we  don't  get  much  victual,  an' half  our  livin' is  jokes! 

Whj,boy,  did  ye  take  me  in  earnest?  come,  sit  upon  my 

knee ; 
I'll  tell  ye  a  secret,  youngster,  I'll  name  ye  after  me. 
Ye  shall  have  all  yer  brothers  an'  sisters  with  ye  to  play, 
An'  ye  shall  have  yer  carriage,  an'  ride  out  every  day  1 
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Why,  boy,  do  ye  think  ye'll  suffer?     I'm  gettin'  a  triQe  old, 

But'it'U  be  many  years  yet  before  I  lose  my  hold  ; 

An'  if  I  should  fall  ou  the  road,  boy,  still,  them's  yer  brothers, 

there. 
An'  not  a  rogue  of  'em  ever  would  see  ye  harmed  a  hair! 

Say!  when  ye  come  from  heaven,  my  little  namesake  dear, 
Did  ye  see,  'mongst  the  little  girls  there,  a  face  like  this 

one  here? 
That  was  yer  little  sister— she  died  a  year  ago, 
An'  all  of  us  cried  like  babies  when  they  laid  her  under  the 

snow! 

Hang  it !  if  all  the  rich  men  I  ever  see  or  knew 
Came  here  with  all  their  traps,  boy,  an'  offered  'em  for  yon, 
I'd  show  'era  to  the  door.  Sir,  so  quick  they'd  think  it  odd. 
Before  I'd  sell  to  another  my  Christmas  gift  from  God! 


THK  DOOM  OP  CLAUDIUS  AND  CYNTHIA. 

Maurice  Thompson. 

Abridged  for  Public  Heading,  from  Scribner's  Monthly. 

It  was  in  the  mid-splendor  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus.  The  emperor  was  quite  easily  flattered,  and 
more  easily  insulted.  Especially  desirous  of  being  ac- 
counted the  best  swordsman  and  the  most  fearless  gladia- 
tor in  Kome,  he  still  better  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  incomparable  archer.  With  a  view  to  this, 
he  had  assiduously  trained  himself  so  as  to  be  able,  in 
various  public  places,  to  give  startling  exhibitions  of  his 
skill  with  the  bow  and  arrows.  Often  in  the  Circus  he 
had  shot  off  an  ostrich's  head  while  the  bird  was  running 
at  full  speed  across  the  arena  in  view  of  the  astonished 
multitudes.  No  archer  had  ever  been  able  to  compete 
with  him.  This  success  had  rendered  him  a  monomaniac 
on  the  subject  of  archery,  affecting  him  so  deeply,  indeed, 
that  he  cared  more  for  his  fame  as  a  consummate  bow- 
man than  for  the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  name  and 
responsibility  as  emperor  of  Rome.     This  being  true,  it 
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can  well  be  understood  how. Claudius,  by  publicly  boast- 
ing that  he  was  a  better  archer  than  Commodus,  had 
brought  upon  himself  the  calamity  of  a  public  execution. 
But  not  even  Nero  would  have  thought  of  bringing  the 
girl  to  death  for  the  fault  of  her  lover.  Commodus  was 
the  master  tyrant  and  fiend.  Claudius  and  his  bride 
had  been  arrested  together  at  their  nuptial  feast  and 
dragged  to  separate  dungeons  to  await  the  emperor's  will. 

The  rumor  was  abroad  in  Eome  that  on  a  certain  night 
a  most  startling  scene  would  be  enacted  in  the  Circus. 
That  the  sight  would  be  blood-curdling  in  the  last  degree 
was  taken  by  every  one  for  granted.  Emissaries  of 
Commodus  had  industriously  sown  about  the  streets  hints 
too  vague  to  take  definite  form,  calculated  to  arouse 
great"  interest.  The  result  was  that  on  the  night  in 
question,  the  vast  building  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour. 
AH  the  seats  were  filled  with  people  eager  to  witness 
some  harrowing  scene  of  death.  Commodus  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  his  favorites,  sat  on  a  high 
richly  cushioned  throne  prepared  for  him  about  midway 
one  side  of  the  vast  inclosure.  All  was  still,  as  if  the 
multitude  were  breathless  with  expectancy.  Presently, 
out  from  one  of  the  openings  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman, — a  mere  girl, — their  hands  bound  behind  them, 
were  led  forth  upon  the  sand  of  the  arena  and  forced  to 
walk  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  place. 

The  youth  was  tall  and  nobly  beautiful,  a  very  Her- 
cules in  form,  an  Apollo  in  grace  and  charm  of  move- 
ment. The  girl  was  petite  and  lovely  beyond  compare. 
His  hair  was  blue-black  and  crisp,  and  a  young,  soft 
beard  curled  over  his  cheek  and  lips.  Her  hair  was 
pure  gold,  falling  to  her  feet  and  trailing  behind  her  as 
she  walked.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  proud,  hers  gray 
and  deep  as  those  of  a  goddess.  Both  were  nude,  ex- 
cepting a  short  kirtle  reaching  to  near  the  knee.  They 
seemed  to  move  half  unconscious  of  their  surroundings, 
all  bewildered  and  dazzled  by  the  situation. 
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At  length  the  giant  circuit  was  completed  and  the 
two  were  left  standing  on  the  sand,  distant  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  emperor,  who  now 
arose  and  in  a  loud  voice  said: 

"  Behold  the  condemned  Claudius,  and  Cynthia,  whom  he 
lately  took  for  his  wife.  They  are  condemned  to  death  for 
the  great  folly  of  Claudius,  that  the  Koman  people  may 
know  that  Commodus  reigns  supreme.  The  crime  for  whiA 
they  are  to  die  is  a  great  one.  Claudius  has  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  he  is  a  better  archer  than  I,  Commodus,  am. 
I  am  the  emperor  and  the  incomparable  archer  of  Kome. 
Whoever  disputes  it  dies  and  his  wife  dies  with  him.  It  is 
decreed." 

This  strange  speech  was  repeated,  sentence  after  sen- 
tence, by  criers  placed  at  intervals  around  the  wall,  so 
that  every  person  in  that  vast  crowd  heard  every  word. 
No  one,  however,  was  astonished  at  the  infamous  deed 
in  contemplation.  Too  often  had  Commodus,  for  the 
most  trivial  offense,  or  for  no  offense  at  all,  hurried 
Koman  citizens  to  bloody  death.  And,  indeed,  why 
should  a  multitude  schooled  to  take  keen  delight  in  gladi- 
atorial combats  ever  shudder  at  anything. 

But  it  was  enough  to  touch  the  heart  of  even  a  Eoman 
to  see  the  tender  innocence  of  that  fair  girl's  face  as  she 
turned  it  up  in  speechless,  tearless,  appealing  grief  and 
anguish  to  her  husband's.  Her  pure  bosom  heaved  and 
quivered  with  the  awful  terror  suddenly  generated  within. 
The  youth,  erect  and  powerful,  set  his  thin  lips  firmly 
and  kept  his  eyes  looking  straight  out  before  him. 
Among  the  on-lookers  many  knew  him  as  a  trained 
athlete,  and  especially  as  an  almost  unerring  archer. 
They  knew  him,  too,  as  a  brave  soldier,  a  true  friend,  an 
honorable  citizen.  Little  time  remained  for  such  re- 
flections as  naturally  jnight  have  arisen,  for  immediately 
a  large  cage,  containing  two  fiery  eyed  and  famished 
tigers,  was  brought  into  the  Circus  and  placed  before  the 
victims.  The  hungry  beasts  were  excited  to  madness  by 
the  smell  of  fresh  blood  smeared  on  the  bars  of  the  cage 
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for  that  purpose.  They  growled  and  howled,  lapping 
their  fiery  tongues  and  plunging  against  the  door. 

A  murmur  ran  all  round  that  vast  ellipse, — a  murmur 
of  remonstrance  and  disgust ;  for  now  every  one  saw  that 
the  spectacle  was  to  be  a  foul  murder  without  even  the 
show  of  a  struggle.  The  alert  eyes  of  Commodus  were 
bent  upon  the  crouching  beasts.  At  the  same  time  he 
noted  well  the  restlessness  and  disappointment  of  the 
people.  He  understood  his  subjects  and  knew  how  to 
excite  them.  He  was  preparing  to  do  a  deed  by  which 
he  hoped  to  elicit  great  applause.  His  triumph  came 
like  a  thunderbolt  and  in  a  twinkling  all  was  changed. 

The  limbs  of  the  poor  girl  had  begun  to  give  way 
under  her  and  she  was  slowly  sinking  to  the  ground. 
This  seemed  greatly  to  affect  the  man,  who,  without 
lowering  his  fixed  eyes,  tried  to  support  her  with  his 
body.  Despite  his  efforts  she  slid  down  and  lay  in  a 
helpless  heap  at  his  feet  The  lines  on  his  manly  face 
deepened  and  a  slight  ashy  pallor  flickered  on  brow  and 
eyelids.  But  he  did  not  tremble.  He  stood  like  a  statue 
of  Hercules. 

Then  a  sound  came  from  the  cage  which  no  words  can 
ever  describe, — the  hungry  howl,  the  clashing  teeth,  the 
hissing  breath  of  the  tigers  along  with  a  sharp  clang  of 
the  iron  bars  spurned  by  their  rushing  feet.  The  Circus 
fairly  shook  with  the  plunge  of  Death  toward  its  victims. 

Suddenly  in  this  last  moment,  the  maiden,  by  a  great 
effort,  writhed  to  her  feet  and  covered  the  youth's  body 
with  her  own.  Such  love!  It  should  have  sweetened 
death  for  that  young  man.  How  white  his  face  grows ! 
How  his  eyes  flame,  immovably  fixed  upon  the  coming 
demons!  Those  who  have  often  turned  up  their  thumbs 
in  this  place  for  men  to  die,  now  hold  their  breath  in 
utter  disgust  and  sympathy. 

Look  for  a  brief  time  upon  the  picture;  fifty  thousand 
faces  or  more  thrust  forward  gazing ; — ^the  helpless  couple, 
lost  to  everything  but  the  black  horrors  of  death,  quiv- 
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ering  from  foot  to  crown.  Note  the  spotlesw  beauty  and 
the  unselfish  love  of  the  girl.  Mark  well  the  stern  power 
of  the  young  man's  face.  Think  of  the  marriage  vows 
just  taken,  of  the  golden  bowl  of  bliss  a  moment  ago  at 
their  young  lips.  Think  how  sweet  life  must  be  to  them 
on  the  threshold  of  their  honeymoon.  And  now,  oh ! 
now,  look  at  the  bounding,  flaming-eyed  tigers!  See  how 
one  leads  the  other  in  the  awful  race  to  the  feast !  The 
girl  is  nearer  than  the  man.  She  will  feel  the  claws  and 
iangs  fiirst.  How  wide  those  red,  frothy  mouths  gape! 
How  the  Ted  tongues  loll !  The  sand  flies  up  in  a  cloud 
from  the  armed  feet  of  the  leaping  brutes. 

There  came  from  the  place  where  Commodus  stood,  a 
clear  musical  note  such  as  might  have  come  from  the 
gravest  cord  of  a  lyre  if  powerfully  stricken,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  keen,  far-reaching  hiss,  like  the  whisper  of 
fate,  ending  in  a  heavy  blow.  The  multitude  caught 
breath  and  stared.  The  foremost  tiger,  while  yet  in  mid- 
air, curled  itself  up  with  a  gurgling  cry  of  utter  pain, 
and  with  the  blood  gushing  from  its  eyes,  ears  and  mouth, 
fell  heavily  down  dying.  Again  the  sweet,  insinuating 
twang,  the  hiss  and  the  stroke.  The  second  beast  fell 
dead  or  dying  upon  the  first.  This  explained  all.  The 
emperor  had  demonstrated  his  right  to  be  called  the 
Royal  Bowman  of  the  World. 

Had  the  tyrant  been  content  to  rest  here,  all  would 
have  been  well.  While  yet  the  l>easts  were  faintly  strug- 
gling with  death,  he  gave  orders  for  a  shifting  of  the 
scene.    He  was  insatiable. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  ordeal  the  youth's  eyrs 
moved.  The  girl,  whose  back  was  turned  toward  the 
beasts,  was  still  waiting  for  the  crushing  hori'or  of  their 


A  soldier,  as  directed,  now  approached  the  twain,  and, 
seizing  an  arm  of  each,  led  them  some  paces  farther  away 
from  the  emperor,  where  he  stationed  them  facing  each 
other  and  with  their  sides  to  Commodus,  who  was  pre- 
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paring  to  shoot  again.     Before  drawing  his  bow,  how- 
ever, he  cried  aloud : 

"  Behold !  Commodus  will  pierce  the  center  of  the  ear 
of  each!" 

As  before,  the  cry  was  caught  up  by  other  voices  and 
echoed  around  the  vast  place. ' 

The  lovers  were  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes,  still  as 
statues,  as  if  frozen  by  the  cold  fascination  of  death.  The 
excitement  of  the  spectators  reached  the  last  degree  whet 
the  great  horn  bow  was  again  raised. 

And  now  the  end  was  near.  All  around  that  vast 
space,  tier  above  tier,  the  pallid  faces  of  the  spectators 
rose  to  a  dizzy  height,  seeming  by  their  ghastly  glow  to 
blend  a  strange  light  with  the  fierce  glare  of  the  flam- 
beaux, so  intense  was  their  excitement.  Every  soul  in 
that  multitude  was  for  the  time  suspended  above  the 
abysm  of  destruction,  realizing  the  feebleness  Of  Life,  the 
potency  of  Death. 

Commodus  drew  his  bow  with  tremendous  power,  fetch- 
ing the  cord  back  to  his  breast,  where'  for  a  moment  it 
was  held  without  the  faintest  quiver  of  a  muscle.  His 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  cold  as  steel.  The  polished  broad 
head  of  the  arrow  shone  like  a  diamond.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  breathing  of  a  breath  could  have 
been  heard  across  the  Circus. 

While  yet  the  pink  flush  burned  on  the  delicate  ear 
of  the  girl,  and  while  the  hush  of  the  Circus  deepened 
infinitely,  out  rang  the  low  note  of  the  great  weapon's 
recoil.  The  arrow  fairly  shrieked  through  the  air,  so 
swift  was  its  flight. 

What  words  can  ever  suggest  an  idea  of  the  torture 
crowded  into  that  point  of  time  betwixt  the  ringing  of 
the  bow-cord  and  the  striking  of  the  arrow? 

The  youth,  particularly,  was  shaken  with  a  sudden 
wild  ecstasy  of  horror.  As  when  a  whirlwind,  leaping 
from  a  balmy  summer  calm,  stirs  a  sleeping  pool  into  a 
white-foamed  spiral  flood,  so  Death  had  at  last  torn  up 

9* 
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the  fountain  of  his  soul.  It  was  more  than  death  when 
the  arrow  had  done  its  work  with  her. 

The  girl,  thrilled  with  ineffable  pain,  flung  up  her 
white  arms  above  her  head,  the  rent  thongs  flying  away 
in  the  paroxysm  of  her  final  struggle.  Hers  was  a  slight 
body,  and  the  arrow,  not  perceptibly  impeded  by  the 
mark,  struck  in  the  sand  beyond,  and  glancing  thence 
whirled  far  away  and  rang  on  the  bricks  of  the  spina. 
Something  like  a  divine  smile  flashed  across  her  face 
along  with  a  startling  pallor. 

Again  the  bow-string  rang,  and  the  arrow  leaped  away 
to  its  thrilling  work.  What  a  surge  the  youth  made! 
It  was  as  if  Death  had  charged  him  with  omnipotence 
for  the  second.  The  cord  leaped  from  his  wrists — he 
clasped  the  falling  girl  in  his  embrace.  All  eyes  saw  the 
arrow  hurtling  along  the  sand,  after  its  mission  was,  done. 
A  suppressed  moan  from  a  multitude  of  lips  filled  the 
calm  air  of  the  Circus. 

Locked  for  one  brief  moment  in  each  other's  arms,  the 
quivering  victims  wavered  on  their  feet,  then  sank  down 
upon  the  ground.  Commodus  stood  like  Fate,  leaning 
forward  to  note  the  perfectness  of  his  execution.  His 
eyes  blazed  with  the  eager,  heartless  fire  of  triumph. 

Now  here  is  the  denouement.  Even  the  most  exacting; 
modern  critic  could  find  nothing  further  to  desire  in  the 
catastrophe  of  a  tragedy.  The  fated  lovers  lay  in  awful 
agony,  locked  in  the  strong  embrace  of  a  deathless  pas- 
sion. No  hand  dared  separate  them ;  no  lip  dared  whisper 
them  a  last  farewell.  The  place  might  have  been  a  vast 
tomb,  for  all  the  sign  of  life  it  contained.  The  circles  of 
countless  faces  were  like  those  of  the  dead. 

The  two  tigers  lay  in  their  blood  where  they  had  fallen, 
each  with  a  broad-headed  arrow  through  the  spinal  cord, 
atthepointof  its  juncture  with  the  brain.  Theemperor's 
aim  had  been  absolutely  accurate.  Instant  paralysis  and 
quick  death  had  followed  his  shots. 

But  the  crowning  event  of  the  occasion  was  revealed 
at  the  last. 
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Pale  and  -wild-eyed,  their  faces  pinched  and  shriveled, 
the  youth  and  the  maid  started",  with  painful  totterings 
and  weak  clutchings  at  the  air,  and  writhed  to  their  feet, 
'.vhere  they  stood  staring  at  each  other  in  a  way  to  chill 
the  blood  of  any  observer.  Then,  as  if  attracted  by  some 
irresistible  fascination,  they  turned  their  mute,  sunken 
faces  toward  Commodus.  What  a  look !  Why  did  it 
not  freeze  him  dead  where  he  stood? 

"Lead  them  out  and  set  them  free!"  cried  the  em- 
peror, in  a  loud,  heartless  voice.  "  Lead  them  out,  and 
tell  it  everywhere  that  Commodus  is  the  Incomparable 
Bowman !" 

And  then,  -when  all  at  once  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  not  hurt  the  lovers,  but  had  merely  cut  in  two  with 
his  arrows  the  cords  that  bound  their  wrists,  a  great  stir 
began,  and  out  from  a  myriad  overjoyed  and  admiring 
hearts  leaped  a  storm  of  thanks,  while  with  clash  and 
bray  of  musical  instruments,  and  with  voices  like  the 
voices  of  winds  and  seas,  and  with  a  clapping  of  hands 
like  the  rending  roar  of  tempests,  the  vast  audience  arose 
as  one  person  and  applauded  the  emperor ! 


HOW  THE  LAWYERS  GOT  A  PATRON  SAINT. 

John  G.  Saxb. 

A  Legend  of  Bretagne. 

A  lawyer  of  Brittany,  once  on  a  time, 
When  business- was  flagf;ing  at  home. 

Was  sent  as  a  legate  to  Italy's  clime, 
To  confer  with  the  Father  at  Rome. 

And  what  was  the  message  the  minister  brought? 

To  the  Pope  he  preferred  a  complaint 
That  each  other  profession  a  Patron  had  got, 

While  the  lawyers  had  never  a  saint! 

"Very  true,"  said  his  Holiness,— smiling  to  find 

An  attorney  so  civil  and  pleasant,— 
"But  my  very  last  saint  is  already  assigned, 

And  I  can't  make  a  new  one  at  present. 
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"To  choose  from  the  Bar  it  were  fittest,  I  think ; 

Perhaps  you've  a  man  in  your  eye" — 
And  his  Holiness  here  gave  a  mischievous  wink 

To  a  Cardinal  sitting  near  by. 

But  the  lawyer  replied,  in  a  lawyer-like  way, 

"I  know  what  is  modest,  I  hope; 
I  didn't  come  hither,  allow  me  to  say, 

To  proffer  advice  to  the  Pope!" 

"Very  well,"  said  his  Holiness,  "then  we  will  do 
The  best  that  may  fairly  be  done; 
J         It  don't  seem  exactly  the  thing,  it  is  true. 
That  the  Law  should  be  saint-less  alone. 

"To  treat  your  profession  as  well  as  I  can, 
And  leave  you  no  cause  of  complaint, 

I  propose,  as  the  only  quite  feasible  plan, 
To  give  you  a  second-hand  saint. 

"To  the  neighboring  church  you  will  presently  go, 

And  this  is  the  plan  I  advise: 
First,  say  a  few  avea — a  hundred  or  so  — 

Then  carefully  bandage  your  eyes; 

"Then  (saying  more  aves)  go  groping  around. 

And,  touching  one  object  alone. 
The  saint  you  are  seeking  will  quickly  be  found, 

For  the  first  that  you  touch  is  your  own." 

The  lawyer  did  as  his  Holiness  said, 

Without  an  omission  or  flaw ; 
Then,  taking  the  bandages  off  from  his  head, 

What  do  you  think  he  saw? 

There  was  St.  Michael  (figured  in  paint) 

Subduing  the  Father  of  Evil; 
And  the  lawyer,  exclaiming  "Be  thou  our  saint!" 

Was  touching  the  form  of  the  Devil! 
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SONG  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  EAGLE. 

I  build  my  nest  on  the  mountain's  crest, 
Wliere  the  wild  winds  rock  my  eaglets  to  rest, 
Where  the  lightnings  flash,  and  the  thunders  crash, 
And  the  roaring  torrents  foam  and  dash; 
For  my  spirit  free  henceforth  shall  be 
A  type  of  the  sons  of  Liberty. 

Aloft  I  fly  from  my  aerie  high. 

Through  the  vaulted  dome  of  the  azure  sky; 

On  a  sunbeam  bright  take  my  airy  flight, 

And  float  in  a  flood  of  liquid  light; 

For  I  love  to  play  in  the  noontide  ray. 

And  bask  in  a  blaze  from  the  throne  of  day. 

Away  I  spring  with  a  tireless  wing. 

On  a  feathery  cloud  I  poise  and  swing; 

I  dart  down  the  steep  where  the  lightnings  leap, 

And  the  clear,  blue  canopy  swiftly  sweep ; 

For  dear  to  me  is  the  revelry 

Of  a  free  and  fearless  Liberty. 

I  love  the  land  where  the  mountains  stand 

Like  the  watch-towers  high  of  a  patriot  band ; 

For  I  mxiy  not  bide  in  my  glory  and  pride. 

Though  the  land  be  never  so  fair  and  wide, 

Where  Luxury  reigns  o'er  voluptuous  plains, 

And  fetters  the  free-born  soul  in  chains. 

7 
6s* 
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Then  give  to  me  in  my  flights  to  see 

The  laud  of  the  pilgrims  eveu  peek  1 

And  I  never  will  rove  from  the  haunts  I  love, 

But  watch,  from  my  sentinel-track  above, 

Your  banner  free,  o'er  land  and  sea. 

And  exult  in  your  glorious  Liberty. 

Oh,  guard  ye  well  the  land  where  I  dwell. 

Lest  to  future  times  the  tale  I  tell, 

When  slow  expires  in  smouldering  fires 

The  goodly  heritage  of  your  sires,— 

How  Freedom's  light  rose  clear  and  bright 

O'er  fair  Columbia's  beacon-height, 

Till  ye  quenched  the  flame  in  a  starless  night. 

Then  will  I  tear  from  your  pennon  fair 

The  stars  ye  have  set  in  triumph  there  •, 

My  olive-branch  on  the  blast  I'll  launch. 

The  fluttering  stripes  from  the  flagsta^  wrench, 

And  away  I'll  flee ;  for  I  scorn  to  see 

A  craven  race  in  the  land  of  the  free  1 


ON  THE  FBONTIER.-I.  Edqab  Jones. 

What!    Robbed  the  mail  at  midnight!    We'll  trail  them 

down,  you  bet! 
We'll  bring  them  to  the  halter ;  I'm  sherifl"  of  Yuba  5'et. 
Get  out  those  mustangs,  hearties,  and  long  before  setof  stm 
We'll  trail  them  down  to  their  refuge,  and  justice  shall  yet 

be  done. 

It's  pleasant,  this  rude  experience;  life  has  a  nigged  zest 
Here  on  the  plains  and  mountains,  far  to  the  open  west: 
Look  at  those  snow-capped  summits,— waves  of  an  endless 

sea; 
Look  at  yon  billowed  prairie,  boundless  as  grand  and  free. 

Ah !  we  have  found  our  quarry !  yonder  within  the  bush ! 
Empty  your  carbines  at  them,  then  follow  me  with  a  rush ! 
Down  with  the  desperadoes!    Ours  is  the  cause  of  right! 
Though  they  should  slash  like  demons,  still  we  must  gain 
the  fight! 

Pretty  hot  work,  McGregor,  but  we  have  gained  the  day. 
What?    Have  we  lost  their  leader?    Can  he  have  sneaked 
away  ? 
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There  he  goes  in  the  chaparral !    He'll  reach  it  now  in  a 

bound ! 
Give  me  that  rifle,  Parker !    I'll  bring  him  down  to  the 

ground. 

There,  I  knew  I  could  drop  him ;  that  little  piece  of  lead 
S'led  straight  on  to  its  duty.    The  last  of  the  gang  is  dead. 
He  was  a  haudsoiue  fellow,  plucky  and  fearless,  too  ; 
Pity  such  men  are  devils,  preying  on  those  more  true. 

What  have  you  found  in  his  pockets?    Papers?    Let's  take 

a  look. 
"George  Walgrave"  stamped  on  the  cover?    Why,  that  is 

my  brother's  book  ; 
The  deeds  and  the  papers  also,  and  letters  received  from  me ; 
He  must   hav«   met  these  demons.    Been  murdered  and 

robbed,  you  see. 

And  I  have  been  his  avenger!    It  is  years  since  last  we  met. 
We  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  Walgyaves  never  forget. 
If  my  voice  is  broken,  excuse  me.    Somehow  it  confines  my 

brealii — 
Let  me  look  on  the  face  of  that  demon  who  dogged  poor 

George  to  his  dealh ! 

Good  God!  It  is  he;  my  brother!  killed  by  my  own  strong 

hand ! 
He  is  no  bandit  leader!    This  is  no  robber  band ! 
What  a  mad,  murderous  blunder!    Friends,  who  thought 

they  were  foes. 
Seven  men  dead  on  the  prairie,  and  seven  homes  flooded 

with  woes. 

And  to  think  that  I  should  have  done  it!    Wlien  ere  many 

suns  should  set, 
I  hoped  to  embrace  my  brother — ^and  this  is  the  way  we've 

met  I 
He  with  his  dead  eyes  gazing  up  to  the  distant  sky, 
And  I  his  murderer,  standing,  living  and  unharmed,  by ! 

Well,  his  fate  is  the  best  one !    Mine,  to  behold  bis  corse 
Haunting  my  life  forever;  doomed  to  a  vain  remorse. 
How  shall  I  bear  its  shadows?    How  could  this  strange 

thing  be? 
0  my  brother  and  playmate!    Would  I  had  died  for  thee ! 

Pardon  my  weak  emotion.    Bury  them  here,  ray  friends ; 
Here,    where  the  green-plumed  willow    over  the   prairie 

bends. 
One  more  tragedy  finished  in  the  romance  of  strife. 
Passing  like  sombre  shadows  over  this  frontier  life. 
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TIME'S  SOLILOQUY. 

Old!  call  you  me?  Aye!  when  the  Almighty  spoke 
creation  into  birth,  I  was  there.  Then  was  I  bom.  Amid 
the  bloom  and  verdure  of  paradise,  I  gazed  upon  the 
young  world  radiant  with  celestial  smiles.  I  roSe  upon 
the  pinions  of  the  first  morn,  and  caught  the  sweet  dew- 
drops  as  they  fell  and  sparkled  on  the  boughs  of  the 
garden.  Ere  the  foot  of  man  was  heard  sounding  in  this 
wilderness,  I  gazed  out  on  its  thousand  rivers,  flashing  in 
light,  and  reflecting  the  broad  sun,  like  a  thousand  jewels 
upon  their  bosoms. 

The  cataracts  sent  up  their  anthems  in  these  solitudes, 
and  none  was  here  but  me,  toi  listen  th  the  new-born  mel- 
ody. The  fawns  bounded  over  the  bills,  and  drank  at 
the  limpid  streams,  ages  before  an  arm  was  raised  to  in- 
jure or  make  them  afraid.  For  thousands  of  years  the 
morning  star  rose  in  beauty  upon  these  unpeopled  shores, 
and  its  twin-sister  of  the  eve  flamed  in  the  forehead  of 
the  sky,  with  no  eye  to  admire  their  rays  but  mine. 

Aye !  call  me  old?  Babylon  and  Assyria,  Palmyra 
and  Thebes,  rose,  flourished,  and  fell,  and  I  beheld  them 
in  their  glory  and  their  decline.  Scarce  a  melancholy 
ruin  marks  the  place  of  their  existence;  but,  when  their 
first  stones  were  laid  in  the  earth,  I  was  there!  Amid 
all  their  splendor,  glory,  and  wickedness,  I  was  in  their 
busy  streets,  and  crumbling  their  magnificent  palaces  to 
the  earth.  My  books  will  show  a  long  and  fearful  ac- 
count against  them.  I  control  the  fate  of  empires;  I 
give  them  their  period  of  glory  and  splendor ;  but  at  their 
birth  I  conceal  in  them  the  seeds  of  death  and  decay. 
They  must  go  down  and  be  humbled  in  the  dust ;  their 
heads  bow  down  before  the  rising  glories  of  young  nations, 
to  whose  prosperity  there  will  also  come  a  date,  and  a 
day  of  decline. 

I  poise  my  wings  over  the  earth,  and  watch  the  course 
and  doings  of  its  inhabitants.    I  call  up  the  violets  upon 
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the  hill,  and  crumble  the  gray  ruins  to  the  ground.  I 
am  the  agent  of  a  Higher  Power,  to  give  life  and  to  take 
it  away.  I  spread  silken  tresses  upon  the  brow  of  the 
young,  and  plant  gray  hairs  on  the  head  of  the  aged  man. 
Dimples  and  smiles,  at  my  bidding,  lurk  around  the  lips 
of  the  innocent  child,  and  I  furrow  the  brow  of  the  aged 
with  wrinkles. 

Old !  call  you  me  ?  Aye !  but  when  will  my  days  be 
numbered  ?  When  shall  time  end,  and  eternity  begin  ? 
When  wUl  the  earth  and  its  waters,  and  the  universe 
be  rolled,  and  a  new  world  commence  its  revolutions  ? 
Not  till  He  who  first  bid  me  begin  my  flight,  so  orders 
it.  When  His  purposes  who  called  me  into  being  are 
aceompliihed,  then,  and  not  till  then, — and  no  one  can  pro- 
claim the  hour — I,  too,  shall  go  to  the  place  of  all  living. 


SUNDAY  FISHIN'.— Harrison  Robertson. 

Heyo!  you  niggers,  dab,  I  like  ter  know 
Wut  dat  you  up  to  yere !    Well,  toe  by  sho  I 
Ef  you  ain't  fishin'  on  de  good  Lawd's  day, 
Des  like  you  done  gone  clah  forgit  de  way 
Up  to  de  meetin'-'ouse!    Yere,  come  erlong 
fer  me,  en  I'll  show  you  de  place  you  b'long. 

I  tells  you  wut,  boys,  dls  yere  chile  is  had 

S[)eur>ce  er  Sunday  fishin',  en  he  fjlad 

Dat  he's  alive !     De  las'  tirne  dat  I  broke 

De  Sabbaf-day  dis  way,  it  wa'n't  no  joke— 

You  heered  me  now !     Dat  wuz  de  time,  you  know, 

I  ketched  de  debble,  en  I  thought,  fer  sho, 

Dat  he'd  ketch  me! 

You  see  dish  yere  de  way 
It  wuz:  I  tuck  my  pole  one  Sabbaf-day 
En  went  down  to  de  river,  at  de  place 
Wut  I  kep'  baited,  up  above  de  race. 
'  Dey  use  ter  be  a  little  dogwood-tree 
Up  on  de  bank,  des  big  ernough  fer  me 
To  set  en  fish  in ;  en  I  use  ter  clime 
Into  it  alluz  in  high- water  time; 
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It  groweJ  right  on  de  steep  bank's  aidge,  en  lent 
'Way  out  above  de  water. 

Wen  I  went 
Up  dah  dat  day  de  muddy  river  den 
Had  riz  en  overflowed  'bout  nine  or  tea 
Feet  fum  de  bank,  en  so  I  tuck  en  roll 
My  breeches  up,  en  waded  wid  my  pole 
Out  to  de  tree,  eu  clime  into  de  fawk, 
En  'gin  ter  fish. 

'Twa'n't  long  befo'  my  cawk 
Duckt  dowii  clean  outer  sight,  en  den  I  felt 
De  pole  jerkt  mos'  away.    I  lay  I  helt 
Oil  to  dat  pole,  but  'twa'n't  no  mortal  use — 
Dat  fish  wuz  boun'  to  make  surap'n  come  loose. 
I  had  a  monst'ous  strong  big  cat-fish  line, 
En  so  I  tuck  en  fix  my  legs  entwine 
Erround  dat  tree,  en  froze  on  to  de  pole, 
'Termint  to  swing  'twell  sump'n  los'  der  hoi'. 

But,  Laws-a-massy !  'twa'n't  no  yethly  use : 

Fo'  long  I  felt  dat  tree  a-givin'  loose; 

En  treckly  down  she  come,  sho  'nough,  kerflop, 

Into  de  b'ilin'  water,  me  on  top. 

Yes,  sir,  right  in  de  river;  den  dat  thing 

Wut  I  done  ketched  hit  give  a  suddint  swing, 

En  'way  hit  tuck  straiglit  down  de  stream,  wid  me 

Er-follern  atter,  settia'  on  de  tree! 

Sakes,  how  we  trabbled!  en'z  we  rolled  along, 
Hit  struck  me  all  to  winist  sump'n  'uz  wrong 
Erbout  dat  fish  !     He  wuz  a  pow'ful  sight 
Too  peart.    En  den  I  seed  a  jay-bird  light. 
En  keep  a-lightin'  'long  de  bank  in  front; 
En  den  a  mush-rat  swosh  arouu'  en  grunt. 
En  tu'n  a  water-snake  aloose,  en  den 
De  snake  swum  wid  his  head  up  stream  'twell  W'en 
He  got  in  front  er  me,  den  tuck  en  dive 
Straight  down ;  en  atter  dat — good  saints  alive ! — 
A  she  kingfisher  up  an  squawk,  en  sail 
Across,  en  drap  a  feather  fum  her  tail. 
Good  Lawd!  I  k  no  wed  it  wa'n't  no  use  deniue 
De  debble  got  a  holt  dat  hook  en  line, 
Headin'  wi'  me  fer  home,  en  strikin'  out 
A-clippin'  by  de  shortes'  water  route  1 
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Dat's  wut  J  got  by  goin'  dat  Sabbaf-day 
A-flshin'.    'Twas  a  caution,  folks,  de  way 
We  shot  dat  river,  inakiii'  down  it  straight 
Fer  Coopur's  dam,  right  todes  do  "  Debbie's  Gate," 
Dey  calls  dat  suck  whah  all  dat  wunst  goes  in 
Ain't  never  seed,  dey  say,  to  rise  agin. 

De  fus'  thing  wut  I  thought  I  better  do 

Wuz  tu'n  aloose  dat  pole;  but,  thinks  I,  "Shoo! 

I  couldn't  fool  him  dat  away,  en  he 

Mout  tu'n  loose  too,  en  grab  aholt  er  me." 

En  den  I  'gin  to  pray,  en  prayed  en  prayed — 
Law  love  you,  chillun!  reck'n  I  fa'rly  made 
De  woods  howl,  'seechin'  dat  de  throne  er  grace 
Fergimme  fer  backslidin',  en  make  'as'e 
Ter  git  me  out  dat  scrape ;  en  w'iles  I  prayed 
I  belt  de  pole  wid  one  ban'  en  I  laid 
Holt  uv  my  galluses  wid  t'er,  en  to'e 
Um  off;  en  den  I  tied  de  pole  befo' 
Me  to  de  tree,  so  es  to  make  Ole  Nick 
Still  b'lieve  I  belt  on  to  it. 

Putty  quick 
I  seed  out  in  de  river,  right  ahead, 
Joe  Taylor's  fish-trap,  en  de  good  Lawd  led 
Us  long  up  side  it,  en  you  mighty  right 
I  jumpt  on  to  it  mighty  free  en  light! 
En  Mr.  Smarty  Nick,  wid  his  ole  tree, 
Sailed  on,  a-thinkin'  still  be  haulin'  me! 

Dat's  wut  de  matter ! 

Niggers,  dat  de  way 
I  quit  dis  fishin'  on  de  Sabbaf-day. 
Dah  ain't  no  pole  ermong  yo'  all  I'd  tech  ; 
En  if  you  ain't  a-hankerin'  to  ketch 
Sump'n  you  didn't  barg'in  fer,  I  lay 
You  better  put  dem  hooks  en  lines  away. 

Fer  members  uv  de  church,  dis  yere  gits  me  1 
Uv  all  de  owdacious  doin's  I  ever  see, 
Dis  tak'n'  de  Sabbaf-day  in  vain's  de  wuss 
Fer  mortify  in'  de  morals  uv— You  Ousf 
Look  at  daibite  you  got !    Law  bless  de  I;am', 
He's  a  joedahter !     Look  out  dah,  doe  jam 
Dat  pole  up  dah !    You  trine,  peahs  like  to  me, 
To  knock  de  fish  fum  oflFdat  'simmon-tree; 
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Now  look !    Doe  jerk  dat  way !    Law  love  my  soul, 

You  gwiner  lose  'im !    Yere,  gimme  dat  pole; 

I'll  show  you  how  to  Ian'  'im !    Stiddy,  now— 

Pulls  like  a  cat-fish.    Hit's  de  boss,  I  swow  I 

Des  wait  a  minute;  one  mo'  pull  is  bouu' 

To  git  'im.    Dah  he  is,  safe  on  de  groun'. 

Hain't  he  a  whopper,  dough!     Hoo-wee!  I  lay 

Y'all  dat  ah  fish  dis  blessid  day  'uU  weigh 

'Bout  forty — Laws-a-massy !  ef  1  ain't 

Done  broke  de  Sabbaf  'fo  I  knowed  it !    'Tain't 

No  use  to  laugh,  you  reckon  I  wuz  gwiiie 

Ter  let  dat  fish  take  oflf  dis  pole  en  line? 

But  'tain't  too  late,  I'll  fix  it  mighty  quick. 

Yere,  Gus,  gimme  dat  fish — you  iieeriter  kick; 

I's  gwine,  fer  sho,  ter  pitch  it  right  away 

Back  in  de  water.    Yere,  leggo,  I  say! 

You'll  peck  de  wrong  Jnne-bug,  you  biggity  goose! 

Fo'  God,  now,  nigger,  ef  you  doe  tu'n  loose 

Dis  fish,  I'll  chuck  you  in  de  river!    Dah  ! 

Hit's  in.    En  now  my  conshus  is  mo'  clah. 


NIGHT  IN  EDEN.— Mrs.  Evans. 

'Twas  moonlight  in  Eden !    Such  moonlight,  I  ween, 

As  never  again  on  this  earth  shall  be  seen; 

So  soft  fell  the  radiance,  so  wondrously  bine 

Was  the  sky,  with  its  star  enthroned  angels  in  view ! 

How  bright  was  the  bowei  where  the  fair-fingered  Eve 
The  blossoming  garlands  delighted  to  weave! 
AVhile  the  rose  caught  its  blush  from  her  clieek's  living  dye. 
And  the  violet  its  hue  from  her  love-lighted  eye. 

Tliere,  lulled  by  the  murmnrs  of  musical  streams. 
And  charmed  by  the  rainbow-winged  spirit  of  dreams. 
The  eyes  softly  closed  that  so  soon  were  to  weep. 
Our  parents  reposed  in  a  bliss-haunted  sleep. 

But  other  forms  gazed  on  the  grandeur  of  night. 
And  beings  celestial  grew  glad  at  the  sight; 
All  warm  from  the  glow  of  their  amber-hued  skies. 
How  strange  seemed  the  shadows  of  earth  to  their  eyes! 
There,  azure-robed  Beauty  with  rapture-lit  smile, 
Her  golden  wings  folded,  reclined  for  awhile ; 
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And  the  Seraph  of  Melody  breathed  but  a  word, 
Tlien  listened  entranced  to  the  echoes  she  heard. 

From  mountain  and  forest  an  organ-like  tone; 

From  hill-top  and  valley  a  mellower  one ; 

Stream,  fountain,  and  fiiU,  whispered  low  to  the  sod, 

For  the  word  that  she  spoke  was  tlie  name  of  our  God! 

With  blushes  like  Eden's  own  rose  in  its  Vilooin, 

Her  censer  slow  wafting  ambrosial  perfume, 

With  soft-veiling  tresses  of  sunny-liueil  hair. 

The  Spirit  of  Fragrance  breatlied  sweet  on  the  air. 

Then  first  on  the  ears  of  the  angels  of  light 

Kose  the  singing  of  birds  that  enchanted  the  night; 

For  the  breezes  are  minstrels  in  lieaven,  they  say. 

And  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  have  a  musical  play. 

Each  form  of  creation  with  joy  was- surveyed, 

From  the  gentle  gazelle  to  the  kings  of  the  glade; 

And  liiy-crowned  Innocence  gazed  in  the  eyes 

Of  the  thunder-voiced  lion,  with  smiling  surprise. 

All  night,  as  if  stars  were  deserting  their  posts. 
The  heavens  were  bright  with  the  swift-coming  hosts! 
While  the  sentinel  mountains,  in  garments  of  green, 
Witli  glory-decked  foreheads,  like  monarchs  were  seen. 

O  Eden,  fair  Eden  I  where  now  is  tliy  bloom  ? 
And  where  are  the  pure  ones  that  wept  o'er  thy  doom? 
Their  plumes  never  lighten  our  shadowy  skies; 
Their  voices  no  more  on  earth's  breezes  arise. 

Bnt,  joy  for  the  faith  that  is  strong  in  its  powers! 

A  fairer  and  better  land  yet  sliall  be  ours  ; 

When  Sin  shall  be  vanquished,  and  Death  yield  his  prey, 

And  earth  with  her  nations  Jehovali  obey. 

Then,  nobler  than  Adam,  more  charming  than  Eve, 

The  Son  of  the  Highest  his  palace  shall  leave ; 

While  the  saints  who  adored  him  arise  from  the  tomb. 

At  the  triumph-strain,  telling,  "His  Kingdom  is  come!" 


JOHN  JONES  AND  I.— Charles  G.  Ames. 

We  had  a  tiff:  "  John  Jones,"  said  I, 
"  You  should  not  leave  your  cow  at  large !" 

"You  mend  your  fence!"  was  his  reply; 
And  so  ran  charge  and  counter-charge. 
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A  trifling  thing:  The  cow  had  cropped 
Some  blades  of  grass,  some  heads  of  grain; 

And  yet  for  this  a  friend  I  dropped, 
And  wrought  for  both  a  lasting  pain. 

I  knew  that  I  had  played  the  fool ; 

Yet  thrust  my  better  thought  aside; 
And,  when  my  blood  had  time  to  cool, 

Became  a  greater  fool  through  pride. 

Upon  two  homes  a  shadow  sate; 

Two  cordial  wives  grew  shy  and  cool; 
Two  broods  of  children  learned  to  hate ; 

Two  jjarties  grew  in  church  and  school. 

John  Jones's  pew  was  next  to  mine ; 

What  pleasant  greetings  passed  between  I 
As  sacred  as  the  bread  and  wine 

Had  our  communing  friendship  been. 

Oft  had  our  voices  swelled  the  song; 

Oft  had  we  bowed  in  common  prayer, 
And  shared  the  worship  of  the  throng 

Who  sat  in  heavenly  places  there. 

But  how  shall  souls  iu  exile  sing 
The  Lord's  sweet  soug?    The  holy  notes 

Of  fellowship,  and  joy,  and  peace, 
And  pardon,  stuck  in  both  our  throats. 

Some  lessened  relish  for  all  good 
Made  life  for  both  to  deaden  down ; 

So  nature  darkened  to  our  mood, 
And  answered  back  our  settled  frown. 

One  summer  eve  I  sat  and  smoked : 
Good  Dr.  Dean  came  riding  by; 

He  said,  in  voice  a  little  choked, 
"John  Jones  is  hurt,  and  like  to  die!" 

A  sudden  fire  shot  through  ray  brain, 
And  burned,  like  low,  the  sophist  lies; 

And  on  my  heart  a  sudden  pain 
Fell,  like  a  bolt  from  hidden  skies. 

I  stumbled  o'er  the  threshold  where 
My  shadow  had  not  passed  for  years; 

I  felt  a  shudder  in  the  hand 
A  woman  gave  me  through  her  tears. 
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When  he  no  more  the  pulse  could  feel, 

I  saw  the  doctor  turu  away : 
Some  mighty  impulse  made  me  kneel 

Beside  the  bed,  as  if  to  pray. 

Yet  not  the  Maker's  name  I  called ; 

As  one  who  plunges  'neath  the  wave — 
A  swimmer  strong  and  unappalled — 

Intent  a  sinking  life  to  save, 

So  all  my  soul's  up-gathered  powers, 

In  anguish  of  desire  intense, 
Sent  that  departing  one  a  cry 

That  leaped  the  abyss  of  broken  sense. 
To  the  dim  eye  came  back  a  ray ; 

O'er  the  white  face  a  faint  smile  shone: 
I  felt,  as  'twere  a  spirit's  touch, 

The  stiffened  Angers  press  my  own. 

O  resurrection  power  of  God, 

That  wrought  that  miracle  of  pain! 
From  buried  hearts  tore  off  the  shroud 

And  made  dead  friendship  live  again! 

Beside  one  grave  two  households  stood, 

And  weeping  heard  the  pastor  say 
That  out  of  death  He  bringeth  life, 

And  out  of  darkness  cometh  day. 

Was  I  chief  mourner  in  the  train  ? 

Ah,  who  could  guess,  of  all  the  throng. 
The  strange,  sweet  comfort  in  the  pain 

Of  one  who  mourns  forgiven  wrong ! 


THE  OLD  ACTOR'S  STORY.— Geoegb  R.  Sims. 

Mine  is  a  wild,  stratige  story,— the  strangest  you  ever  heard ; 
There  are  many  who  won't  believe  it,  but  it's  gospel  every 

word; 
It's  the  biggest  drama  of  any  in  a  long,  adventurous  life; 
The  scene  was  a  ship,  and  the  actors— were  myself  and  my 

new-wed  wife. 
You  musn't  mind  if  I  ramble,  and  lose  the  thread  now  and 

then; 
I'm  old,  you  know,  and  I  wander— it's  a  way  with  old  women 

and  men, 
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For  their  lives  lie  all  behind  them,  and  their  thoughts  go 

far  awav, 
And  are  tempted  afield,  like  children  lost  on  a  summer  day. 

The  years  must  be  five-and-twenty  that  have  passed  since 

that  awful  night, 
But  I  see  it  again  this  evening,  I  can  never  shut  out  the 

sight. 
We  were  only  a  few  weeks  married,  I  and  the  wife,  ynu 

know, 
When  we  had  an  offer  for  Melbourne,  and  made  up  our 

minds  to  go. 

We'd  acted  together  in  England,  traveling  up  and  down 
With  a  strolling  band  of  players,  going  from  town  to  town; 
We  jjlayed  the  lovers  together — we  were  leading  lady  and 

gent— 
And  at  last  we  played  in  earnest,  and  straight  to  the  church 

we  went. 

The  parson  gave  us  his  blessing,  and  I  gave  Nellie  the  ring, 
And  swore  that  I'd  love  and  cherish,  and  endow  her  with 

everything. 
How  we  smiled  at  that  part  of  the  service  when  I  said  "I 

thee  endow !" 
But  as  to  the  "love  and  cherish,"  I  meant  to  keep  that  vow. 

We  were  only  a  couple  of  strollers  ;  we  had  coin  when  the 

show  was  good. 
When  it  wasn't  we  went  without  it,  and  we  did  the  best  we 

could. 
We  were  happy,  and  loved  each  other,  and  laughed  at  the 

shifts  we  made, — 
Where  love  makes  plenty  of  sunshine,  there  poverty  casts 

no  shade. 

AVell,  at  last  we  got  to  London,  and  did  pretty  well  for  a  bit ; 
Then  the  bnsiness  dropped  to  nothing,  and  the  manager 

took  a  flit, — 
Stepped  off  one  Sundav  morning,   forgetting  the  treasury 

call; 
But  onr  luck  was  in,  and  we  managed  right  on  our  feet  to 

fall. 

We  got  an  offer  for  Melbourne, — got  it  that  very  week. 
Those  were  the  days  when  thousands  went  over  to  fortune 

seek, 
The  days  of  the  great  gold  fever,  and  a  manager  thought 

the  spot 
Good  for  a  "spec,"  and  took  us  as  actors  among  his  lot. 
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We   hadn't  a  friend  in  England— we'd   onlv  ourselves  to 

please — 
And  we  jumped  at  the  chance  of  trying  our  fortune  across 

the  seas. 
We  went  on  a  sailing  vessel,  and  the  journey  was  long  and 

rough ; 
We  hadn't  beeii  out  a  fortnight  before  we  had  had  enough. 

But  use  is  a  second  nature,  and  we'd  got  not  to  mind  a  storm, 
When  misery  came  upon  us, — came  in  a  hideous  form. ' 
My  poor  little  wife  fell  ailing,  grew  worse,  and  at  last  so  bad 
That  the  doctor  said  she  was  dying, — I  thought  'twould  have 
sent  me  mad, — 

Dying  where  leagues  of  billows  seemed  to  shriek  for  their  prey. 
And  the  nearest  land  was  hundreds —aye,   thousands — of 

miles  away. 
She  raved  one  night  in  a  fever,  and  the  next  lay  still  as 

death, 
So  still  I'd  to  bend  and  listen  for  the  faintest  sign  of  breath. 

She  seemed  in  a  sleep,  and  sleeping,  with  a  smile  on  her  thin, 

wan  face. 
She  passed  away  one  morning,  while  I  prayed  to  the  throne 

of  grace. 
I  knelt  in  the  little  cabin,  and  prayer  after  prayer  I  said. 
Till  the  surgeon  came  and  told  me  it  was  useless — my  wife 

was  dead ! 
Dead!  I  wouldn't  believe  it.   Theyforced  me  away  that  night, 
For  I  raved  in  my  wild  despairing,  the  shock  sent  me  mad 

outright. 
I  was  shut  in  the  farthest  cabin,  and  I  beat  my  head  on  the 

side, 
And  all  day  long  in  my  madness,  "They've  murdered  her!" 

I  cried. 
They  locked  me  away  from  my  fellows, — put  me  in  cruel 

chains. 
It  seems  1  had  seized  a  weapon  to  beat  out  the  surgeon's 

brains. 
I  cried  in  my  wild,  mad  fury,  that  he  was  a  devil  sent 
To  gloat  o'er  the  frenzied  anguish  with  which  my  heart  was 

rent. 
I  spent  that  night  with  the  irons  heavy  upon  my  wrists. 
And  my  wife  lay  dead  quite  near  me.    I  iDeat  with  my  fet- 
tered fists. 
Beat  at  my  prison  panels,  and  then— 0  God!— and  then 
I  heard  the  shrieks  of  women  and  the  tramp  of  hurrying 

men. 
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I  heard  the  cry,  "  Ship  a-fire !"    caught  up  by  a  hundred 

throats, 
And  over  the  roar  the  captain  shouting  to  lower  the  boats; 
Then  cry  upon  cry,  and  curses,  and  the  crackle  of  burning 

wood, 
And  the  place  grew  hot  as  a  furnace,  I  could  feel  it  where  I 

stood. 

I  beat  at  the  door  and  shouted,  but  never  a  sound  came 
back, 

And  the  timbers  above  me  started,  till  right  through  a  yawn- 
ing crack 

I  could  see  the  flames  shoot  upward,  seizing  on  mast  and 
sail, 

Fanned  in  their  burning  fury  by  the  breath  of  the  howling 


I  dashed  at  the  door  in  fury,  shrieking,  "I  will  not  die! 
Die  in  this  burning  prison !" — but  I  caught  no  answering  cry. 
Then,  suddenly,  right  upon  me,  the  flames  crept  up  with  a 

roar, 
And  their  fiery  tongues  shot  forward,  cracking  my  prison 

door. 

I  was  free — with  the  heavy  iron  door  dragging  me  down  to 

death ; 
I  fought  my  way  to  the  cabin,  choked  with  the  burning 

breath 
Of  the  flames  that  danced  around  me  like  man-mocking 

fiends  at  play. 
And  then —  0  God !    I  can  see  it,  and  shall  to  my  dying 

day. 

There  lay  my  Nell  as  they'd  left  her,  dead  in  her  berth  that 

night; 
The  flames  flung  a  smile  on  her  features,— a  horrible,  lurid 

light. 
God  knows  how  I  reached  and  touched  her,  but  I  found 

myself  by  her  side ; ' 
I  thought  she  was  living  a  moment,  I  forgot  that  my  Nell 

had  died. 

In  the  shock  of  those  awful  seconds  reason  came  back  to 

my  brain; 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  breathing,  and  then  a  low  cry  of  pain; 
Oh,  was  there  mercy  in  heaven  7    Was  there  a  God  in  the 

'  skies? 
The   dead  woman's   lips  were  moving,  the  dead  woman 
opened  her  eyes. 
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I  cursed  like  a  madman  ravins:— I  cried  to  her,  "Nell!  my 

Nell!''  _  ' 

They  had  left  us  alone  and  helpless,  alone  in  that  burning 

hell, 
They  had  left  us  alone  to  perish— forgotten  me  living— and 

she 
Had  been  left  for  the  fire  to  bear  her  to  heaven,  instead  of 

the  sea. 

I  clutched  at  her,  roused  her  shrieking,  the  stupor  was  on 

her  still; 
I  seized  her  in  spite  of  my  fetters, — fear  gave  a  giant's  will. 
God  knows  how  I  did  it,  but  blindly  I  fought  through  the 

flames  and  the  wreck 
Up — up  to  the  air,  and  brought  her  safe  to  the  untouched 

deck. 

We'd  a  moment  of  life  together, — a  moment  of  life,  the  time 
For  one  last  word  to  each  other, — 'twas  a  moment  supreme, 

sublime.  * 

From  the  trance  we'd  for  death  mistaken,  the  heat  had 

brought  her  to  life. 
And  I  was  fettered  and  helpless,  so  we  lay  there,  husband 

and  wife ! 

It  was  but  a  moment,  but  ages   seemed  to  have   passed 

away, 
When  a  shout  came  over  the  water,  and  I  looked,  and  lo, 

there  lay, 
Right  away  from  the  vessel,  a  boat  that  was  standi  ns;  by ; 
They  had  seen  our  forms  on  the  vessel,  as  the  flames  lit  up 

the  sky. 
I  shouted  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  then  called  to  my  wife,  and 

Tore  with  new  strength  at  my  fetters— God  helped  her,  and 

I  was  free  ; 
Then  over  the  burning  bulwarks  we  leaped  for  one  chance 

of  life.  ^  .  ,  ,    , 

Did  they  save  us?    Well,  here  I  am,  sir,  and  yonder  s  my 

dear  old  wife. 
We  were  out  in  the  boat  till  daylight,  when  a  great  ship 

passing  by  ,,,,,, 

Took  us  on  board,  and  at  Melbourne  landed  us  by  and  by. 
We've  played  many  parts  in  dramas  since  we  went  on  that 

famous  trip. 
But  ne'er  such  a  scene  together  as  we  had  on  the  burning 

ship  I 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

A  Munson  -  street  man,  being  told  that  there  were 
several  pieces  of  tin  which  needed  mending,  conceived 
the  idea  of  getting  the  iron  and  solder  and  doing  the 
mending  himself  His  wife,  filled  with  vague  forebodings 
perhaps,  said  that  the  expense  was  such  a  trifle  that  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  do  it  one's  self  to  which  he  responded : 

"  I'll  admit  that,  in  this  one  instance,  it  would  not  pay, 
but  there  is  something  in  want  of  repair  every  little  while, 
and  if  I  have  the  tools  here  for  fixing  it  we  are  saved 
just  so  much  expense  right  along.  It  may  not  be  much 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  every  little  helps,  and  in 
time  the  total  amounts  to  a  nice  little  lump.  We  don't 
want  the  Astors  lugging  off  all  the  money  in  the  country." 

He  got  the  iron,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
solder  and  ten  cents'  worth  of  rosin.  He  came  home  with 
these  things  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  looking  so  proud 
and  happy  that  his  wife  would  have  been  glad  he  got 
them  were  it  not  for  an  overpowering  dread  of  an  im- 
pending muss.  He  called  for  the  articles  needing  repair. 
His  wife  brought  out  a  pan. 

"  Where's  the  rest?  Bring  'em  all  out,  an'  let  me 
make  one  job  of  'em  while  I'm  about  it." 

He  got  them  all  and  seemed  to  be  disappointed  that 
there  were  no  more  of  them.  He  pushed  the  iron  into 
the  fire,  got  a  milk  pan  inverted  on  his  knees,  and  with 
the  solder  in  his  hand,  waited  for  the  right  heat. 

"  That  iron  only  cost  a  dollar,  and  it'll  never  wear  out, 
and  there's  enough  solder  in  this  piece  to  do  twenty-five 
dollars'  worth  of  mending,"  he  explained  to  his  wife. 

Pretty  soon  the  iron  was  at  right  heat,  he  judged. 
He  rubbed  the  rosin  about  the  hole  which  was  to  be  re- 
paired, and  held  the  stick  of  solder  over  it,  and  carefully 
applied  the  iron.  It  was  an  intensely  interesting  mo- 
ment. His  wife  watched  him  with  feverish  interest.  He 
said,  speaking  laboriously,  as  he  applied  the  iron : 
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"Theonly-thing-I-regret-about-it-is-that-I-didn't-think- 
of-getting-this-before-we" — 

Then  ascended  through  that  ceiling,  and  up  into  the 
very  vault  of  heaven,  the  awfullest  yell  that  woman  ever 
heard,  and  the  same  instant  the  soldering  iron  flew 
across  the  stove,  the  pan  went  clattering  across  the  floor, 
and  the  bar  of  solder  struck  the  wall  with  such  force  as 
to  smash  through  both  the  plaster  and  lath.  And  be- 
fore her  horrified  gaze  danced  her  husband  in  an  ecstasy 
of  agony,  sobbing,  screaming  and  holding  on  to  his  left 
leg  as  desperately  as  if  it  were  made  of  gold  and  studded 
with  diamonds. 

"  Get  the  camphor,  why  don't  you  ?"  he  yelled.  "  Send 
for  the  doctor.    Oh,  oh,  I'm  a  dead  man,"  he  shouted. 

Just  then  his  gaze  rested  on  the  soldering  iron.  In 
an  instant  he  caught  it  up  and  hurled  it  through  the 
window,  without  the  preliminary  of  raising  the  sash. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  thoroughly  fright- 
ened and  confused  woman  learned  that  some  of  the  molten 
solder  had  run  through  the  hole  in  the  pan  and  on  his 
leg,  although  she  knew  from  the  first  that  something  of 
an  unusual  nature  had  occurred.  She  didn't  send  for 
the  doctor.  She  made  and  applied  the  poultices  herself 
to  save  expense.     She  said: 

"  We  don't  want  the  Astors  lugging  off  all  the  money 

in  the  country." 

-^Dmbury  News. 


PRINCE'S  FEATHER.— Maey  E.  Bbadlby. 

I  sat  at  work  one  summer  day. 

It'  was  breezy  August  weather, 
And  my  little  boy  ran  in  from  his  play, 

With  a  bright  red  prince's  feather. 
"Make  me  a  cocked-hat,  mother  dear," 

He  cried,  "aud  put  this  in  it; 
Dick  and  Charlie  are  coming  here, 

And  I  want  it  done  in  a  minute!" 
6t 
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It  was  but  one  little  boy  I  had, 

And  I  dearly  loved  to  please  him ; 
When  such  a  trifle  would  make  him  glad. 

Be  sure  I  did  not  tease  him. 
I  dropped  my  work  with  a  merry  heart. 

And  Willie  and  1  together, — 
We  made  the  cocked-bat  gay  and  sniart. 

With  its  plume  of  prince's  feather, 

I  set  it  firm  on  bis  bonny  head. 

Where  the  yellow  curls  were  dancing; 
I  kissed  his  cheeks  that  were  rosy  red, 

And  his  mouth  where  smiles  were  glancing; 
Then  off  he  ran,  the  beautiful  boys 

My  eager  eyes  ran  after, 
And  my  heart  brimmed  over  with  loving  joy. 

At  the  ring  of  bis  happy  laughter. 

Back  to  their  work  roy  fingers  flew, 

I  was  sewing  a  frock  for  Willie, — 
A  little  white  frock  with  a  band  of  blue. 

That  would  make  him  look  like  a  lily, 
Tor  he  was  fair  as  a  flower,  with  eyes 

Of  the  real  heavenly  color; 
They  were  like  the  blue  of  the  August  skieSi 

And  only  the  least  bit  duller. 

I  never  guessed  when  he  ran  from  me. 

With  his  laugh  out-ringing  cheerly, 
That  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  see 

Those  blue  eyes  loved  so  dearly. 
I  sat  at  my  work,  and  I  sang  aloud 

From  a  glad  heart  overflowing, 
Nor  ever  dreamed  it  was  Willie's  shroud 

That  I  was  so  busy  sewing. 

I  folded  the  frock  away  complete. 

And  I  had  no  thought  of  sorrow, 
But  only  that  Willie  would  look  so  sweet 

When  I  dressed  him  in  it  to-morrow. 
And  down  to  the  garden  gate  I  ran, 

Tor  I  thought  I  heard  them  drumming, 
To  see  if  perhaps  my  little  man, 

And  Charlie  and  Dick  were  coming. 

Some  one  spoke  as  I  reached  the  gate 
(He  was  Charlie's  grown-up  brother). 
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"Wait!"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "wait! 

We  must  break  it  to  his  mother!" 
"Break  it— what?"    My  ears  were  quick, 

And  I  shrieked  out  wild  and  shrilly, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  Charlie  and  Dick? 

What  have  you  done  with  my  Willie?" 

The  boys  shrank  frightened  away  at  that, 

And  huddled  closer  together; 
But  one  of  them  showed  me  the  little  cocked-hat. 

With  the  wilted  prince's  feather. 
"  What  does  this  mean?    Is  Willie  dead?" 

He  began  to  tremble  and  shiver: 
"  We  were  skipping  stones,"  with  a  gasp  he  said, 

"And  Willie— fell  in  the  river!" 

I  asked  no  more.    They  brought  him  home — 

My  Willie!  my  little  Willie! 
His  curls  all  tangled  and  wet  with  foam. 

His  white  face  set  so  stilly. 
I  combed  the  curls,  though  my  eyes  were  dim, 

And  my  heart  was  sick  with  sorrow; 
And  the  little  frock  I  made  for  him 

He  wore  indeed  on  the  morrow. 

Somewhere,  carefully  laid  away, 

Through  summer  and  winter  weather, 
I  keep  the  hat  that  he  wore  that  day, 

And  the  bit  of  prince's  feather. 
It  is  only  dust  that  was  once  a  flower. 

But  there  never  will  bloom  another 
In  sun  or  shower,  that  will  have  such  power 

To  wring  the  heart  of  his  mother. 


THEY  WENT  A-FISHING. 

One  morning,  when  Spring  was  in  her  teens,^ 

A  morn  to  a  poet's  wishing. 
All  tinted  in  delicate  pinks  and  greens,— 

Miss  Bessie  and  I  went  fishing. 

I  in  my  rough  and  easy  clothes. 
With  my  face  at  the  sun-tan's  mercy ; 

She  with  her  hat  tipped  down  to  her  nose, 
And  her  nose  tioped— wice  versa. 
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I  with  my  rod,  my  reel  and  my  hooks, 
And  a  hamper  for  hmching  recesses; 

She  with  the  bait  of  her  comely  loolvs, 
And  the  seine  of  her  golden  tresses. 

So  we  sat  us  down  on  the  sunny  dike, 
Where  the  white  pond-lilies  teeter, 

And  I  went  to  fishing,  like  quaint  old  Ike, 
And  she  like  Simon  Peter. 

All  the  noon  I  lay  in  the  light  of  her  eyes, 
And  dreamily  watched  and  waited; 

But  the  fish  were  cunning  and  would  not  rise, 
And  the  baiter  alone  was  baited. 

And,  when  the  time  for  departure  came, 
My  bag  hung  flat  as  a  flounder ; 

But  Bessie  had  neatly  hooked  her  game, — 
A  huudred-and-fifty  pounder. 


HOW  RANDA  WENT  OVER  THE  RIVER. 

Charles  Cableton  Coffin, 

The  days  passed  on,  gloomy  days  they  were,  with  no 
Randa  in  the  school-room. 

Dr.  Mayweed  was  sitting  in  her  chamber,  watching  her 
breathing,  and  counting  the  quick  beating  of  her  pulse. 
There  were  wrinkles  in  his  brows,  such  as  always  came 
when  things  were  not  as  he  wanted  them  to  be. 

"If  I  could  only  get  it  out,"  said  the  doctor,  with  the 
wrinkles  growing  deeper.  And  because  he  was  not  able 
to  get  "  it"  out,  the  sweet  young  life  was  burn  ing  up. 
He  said  it  that  the  father  and  mother  might  understand 
that  perhaps  Randa  was  going  away  from  them.  They 
had  feared  it  from  the  first,  and  had  prayed  the  Lord  to 
spare  her,  if  it  was  best  for  them  and  best  for  the  child. 

The  neighbors  came  to  care  for  her,  to  ftin  cooling 
breezes  upon  her  cheeks,  to  give  her  a  drink  of  water, 
wishing  that  it  might  be  to  her  the  water  of  life, — hoping 
against  hope  as  they  saw  her  wasting  away. 

And  Raada,  the  while,  was  sorry  she  was  not  at  school, 
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and  tried  to  make  an  excuse  to  Miss  Hyssop,— tried  to 
tell  her  why  she  failed  in  her  lesson,  why  she  whispered 
to  White  Hair  and  laughed  with  Linda. 

"Pleaae  don't  put  the  black  mark  against  me." 

It  was  the  language  of  a  wandering  mind. 

"  There  are  no  black  marks  against  you,  my  dear  child  ; 
you  are  not  at  school,  but  here  at  home  with  me,"  said 
her  mother. 

"At  home!     Ain't  I  at  school?" 

"  No,  my  darling ;"  and  the  mother  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  troubled  brow. 

"  But  the  black  marks  are  against  me.'' 

"Miss  Hyssop   will  rub  them  all  out,  darling." 

"  She  can't  rub  'em  out,  for  there  is  a  great  book  that 
God  has  got,  and  they  are  down  in  that." 

So  the  tender  conscience  transferred  the  little  misdeeds 
of  the  school-room  to  heaven's  bar  of  justice.  If  she  had 
done  wrong  here,  it  must  be  wrong  there. 

"  But  Our  Father  will  rub  them  all  out  for  his  dear 
Son's  sake,"  said  the  mother. 

"  If  I  am  sorry  for  'em,  do  you  think  he  will  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  child.  He  has  promised  to ;  and  God  never 
fails  to  keep  his  promise." 

Her  eyes  are  fixed  in  earnest  gaze  upon  the  mother's 
face.  She  cannot  doubt  her  word,  and  the  troubled  soul, 
weary  with  carrying  its  burden,  so  little  and  yet  so  great, 
lays  it  down  confidingly,  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 

Deeper  now  the  wrinkles  in  Doctor  Mayweed's  brow, 
deeper  the  lines  of  care  on  the  mother's  face,  deeper  the 
gloom  in  the  father's  heart.  The  sun  is  going  down. 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  day  are  dying. 

In  the  hush  and  stillness  of  Randa's  chamber,  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  doctor,  the  friends  who  stand 
there,  can  hear  the  mill-wheel  slowly  turning  in  the  stream, 
for  the  miller  is  grinding  a  grist.  They  hear  a  heavily 
laden  team  rolling  slowly  over  the  bridge, — the  tramp 
of  the  horses'  feet,  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels, — and  they 
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tliiak  of  the  waters  beneath  sweeping  on  to  the  fathom- 
less sea,  and  then  their  thoughts  are  of  the  sweet  child 
who  is  going  down  into  the  dark  and  silent  river  of  death. 
Above  them,  high  up  in  the  sky,  they  hear  the  night- 
hawks  sadly  calling  to  their  mates.  The  shadows  are 
deepening  in  the  valley,  but  golden  the  light  of  the  sun 
upon  the  distant  mountains.  They  who  have  watched 
the  fading  life  till  their  hearts  are  wrung  with  grief,  and 
who  turn  away  to  gaze  upon  the  glory,  see  a  handful  of 
white  cloud  sail  away  and  vanish,  as  it  were,  into  heaven. 
So  will  the  dear  one  go, — white,  beautiful,  and  pure. 

Faint  and  feeble  now  her  breathing.  Slower  turns 
the  mill-wheel,  for  the  grinding  is  almost  done.  The 
shadows  are  creeping  up  the  valley,  and  the  glory  fading 
from  the  mountains.  The  team  is  all  but  over  the  bridge. 
And  now  the  hawks  have  ceased  their  calling. 

"  Randa,  darling !" 

"Mother." 

Nothing  more. 

The  wheel  is  still,  the  grinding  ended,  the  team  across 
the  bridge,  and  Randa  beyond  the  river. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  the  day  of  peace  and  rest. 

Out  from  the  chamber  they  bear  her,  young  men 
carrying  the  bier,  out  into  the  summer  air,  with  lilies  on 
her  bosom  and  a  white  rose  in  her  hand. 

"  Gone  !"  It  is  the  bell !  With  trembling  lips  it  speaks, 
tolling  the  knell,  and  not  the  passing  hour.  With  slow 
and  faltering  steps,  walking  blindly  by  the  bier,  the 
stricken  parents  hear  the  mournful  peal. 

"  Gone!"  Like  a  leaden  weight  it  falls  upon  the 
father's  heart.  No  more  will  he  enfold  her  in  his  arms, 
or  know  her  sweet  caressing,  or  feel  her  soft  lips  press- 
ing on  his  cheek.  At  midday  it  is  night.  Trying  with 
all  the  strength  of  manhood  not  to  shed  a  tear,  he  walks 
as  in  a  dream. 

"  Gone  !"  On  him,  with'  streaming  eyes,  the  mother 
leans.  In  prayer  her  lips  are  moving :  "  God  give  me 
strength  to  bear  it !     How  can  I  give  her  up  ? 
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"Gone!  Her  pure  young  life  beguiled  the  hours. 
Oh,  weary  days!  Oh,  lonely  nights!  Gone  all  the 
happiness  of  care!  All  life's  sweet  pleasures  ended! 
Henceforth  her  steps  I  shall  not  hear.  Nor  will  there 
be  an  answer  to  my  calling.  But  I  shall  meet  her  yet 
again, — not  here,  but  there !" 

"  Gone!"  Hand  ia  haud.  Bell  and  Linda,  Daisy  and 
Mary,  and  after  them  Caleb  and  Moses,  Job  and  Ben, 
and  all  the  school,  slowly  along  the  pathway  moving. 
With  swelling  hearts  they  bear  her  through  the  church- 
yard gates. 

"  Gone!"  Leaning  on  his  spade  the  gray-haired  sex- 
ton waits.  He  lifts  the  coffin-lid ;  they  see  her  smiling 
face,  and  on  her  brow  the  light  of  heaven !  So  will  she 
look  for  evermore. 

"  Gone!"  It  is  over.  They  drop  their  flowers  in  the 
grave  and  move  away,  the  bell  above  them  tolling.  So 
they  lay  her  down  to  sleep,  and  yet  they  do  not  think  of 
her  as  being  there,  but  as  having  gone  where  everything 
is  bright  and  beautiful  and  pure. 

— Extract  from  "  Caleb  Krinkle" 


A  BACHELOE'S  GROWL. 

Vm  a  gnimpy  old  bacliclOT, 

Grizzly  and  gray; 
I  am  seven-and-forty 

If  I  am  a  day ; 
I  am  fussy  and  crusty. 

And  as  dry  as  a  bone; 
So,  ladies— good  ladies!— 

Just  let  me  alone! 

Go  shake  out  your  ringletB, 
And  beam  out  in  smiles; 

Go  tinkle  your  trinkets, 
And  show  off  your  wiles; 

Bewitch  and  bewilder 
Wherever  you  can— 
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But  pray,  pray  remember 
I  am  not  the  man  ' 

I'm  frozen  to  blushes ; 

I'm  proof  against  eyes; 
I'm  hardened  to  simpers. 

And  stony  to  sighs; 
I'm  touglt  to  each  dart 

That  young  Cupid  can  laiice; 
I'm  not  in  the  market 

At  any  advance ! 

I  sew  my  own  buttons; 

I  darn  my  own  hose ; 
I  keep  my  own  counsel, 

And  fold  my  own  clothes; 
I  mind  my  own  business. 

And  live  my  own  life; 
I  won't — no!  the  dickens! — 

Be  plagued  with  a  wife! 

I  walk  forth  in  trembling, 
I  come  home  in  dread ; 

I  don't  fear  my  heart, 
But  I  do  fear  my  head ; 

My  civil  est  speech 
Is  a  growl  and  a  fiod  ; 

And  that — Heaven  save  mai- 
ls "  charmingly  odd !" 

So,  ladies— dear  ladies! — 

Just  hear  me,  I  pray ; 
1  speak  to  you  all 

In  the  pluralest  way ; 
My  logic  is  simple 

As  logic  can  be : 
If  I  don't  marry  yon, 

Pray  don't  marry  me ! 

And  yet  there's  nine  spinsters 

Who  believe  me  their  fate; 
There's  two  dozen  widows 

Who'd  change  their  estate; 
There's  silly  young  maidens 

Who  blush  at  my  bow, 
All — all  bent  on  marrying  me. 

Ho  matter  how! 
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WHAT  I  LIVE  FOR.-a  Linn^us  Banks. 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true; 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too  ; 
For  all  human  ties  that  bind  me, 
For  the  task  by  God  assigned  me, 
For  the  bright  Lopes  left  behind  me, 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

I  iive  to  learn  their  story, 
Who've  suffered  for  my  sake; 

To  emulate  their  glory. 
And  follow  in  their  wake ; 

Bards,  patriots,  martyrs,  sages, 

The  noble  of  all  ages. 

Whose  deeds  crown  history's  pages, 
And  time's  great  volume  make. 

I  live  to  hold  communion 

With  all  that  is  divine; 
To  feel  there  is  a  union 

'Twixt  nature's  heart  and  mine; 
To  profit  by  affliction, 
Reap  truths  from  fields  of  fiction. 
Grow  wiser  from  conviction. 

And  fulfil  each  grand  design. 

I  live  to  hail  that  season. 

By  gifled  minds  foretold. 
When  men  shall  live  by  reason. 

And  not  alone  by  gold  ; 
When  man  to  man  united. 
And  every  wrong  thing  righted, 
The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted 

As  Eden  was  of  old, 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 
For  those  who  know  me  true; 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 
And  awaits  my  spirit  too; 

For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 

For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 

For  the  future  in  the  distance. 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 
6t* 
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.THE  SIREN'S  WEDDING-RING.- G.  H.  jEtsop. 

Where  the  river's  mimic  billows 
Darken  'neath  the  drooi)iiig  willows 
That  hang,  playfully  coquetting, 

With  the  water  and  the  breeze; 
Where  the  morning's  westward  glimmer 
Casteth  on  the  stream  the  shimmer 
Of  the  leaflets,  like  the  fretting 

On  some  old  catliedral  frieze — 

Dwelt  (so  runs  the  legend  olden) 
A  fair  maid  with  tresses  golden. 
And  soft  eyes  whose  sorrow-laden 

Azure  mocked  the  blue  above. 
All  the  harvest  knights  assembling 
Wooed  her  hand  in  fear  and  trembling. 
Fairer  she  than  mortal  maiden, 

And  to  see  her  was  to  love. 

Day  by  day  the  shadows  shifted, 
But  her  eyes  were  never  lifted; 
Day  by  day  the  crystal  river 

Froin  her  tears  a  tribute  drew ; 
And,  whene'er  a  wooer  sought  her. 
She  would  show  the  whirling  water, 
Pointing  where  a  transient  quiver, 

Like  a  diamond,  sparkled  through, 

Saying:  "  Ere  I  may  be  wedded, 
Yonder  ring,  which  lies  embedded, 
Must  be  snatched,  all  pure  and  glistening, 

From  the  river  ooze  beneath." 
And  each  knight,  his  sonl  made  braver 
By  the  promise  of  her  favor. 
To  her  siren  whisper  listening. 

Sought  the  talisman— and  death. 

Some,  nerved  on  by  wild  affection. 
Followed  down  the  bright  reflection; 
Grasped  the  amulet,  and  bore  it, 

Breathless  to  the  sedgy  bank ; 
But,  before  the  sunlight,  streaming, 
Glinted  from  the  diamond's  gleaming, 
The  pale  fingers  folded  o'er  it. 

And  the  ring  and  swimmer  sank. 
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Still,  they  say,  the  maid  doth  linger 
By  the  stream,  with  beckoning  finger 
Pointing  downward  through  the  water 

Where  the  treacherous  lustre  shone; 
Still  our  bravest  come  to  woo  her. 
Fewer  now,  and  waxing  fewsr, 
For  she  sends  them  down  to  slaughter, 

And  the  work  of  death  goes  on. 

Pensive  by  the  willows  leaning. 
Fancy  gives  the  legend  meaning. 
And  my  thoughts  are  dark  and  bitter. 

And  as  chilling  aa  the  stream. 
To  a  siren  whisper  hearkening. 
Though  the  waves  above  are  darkening. 
Men  still  seek  a  golden  glitter, 

And  would  realize  a  dream. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  CKADLE-HYMN.— Mary  McGuisb, 

From  a  field  of  death  and  carnage 

To  the  hospital  was  borne, 
One  May  morn,  a  youthful  soldier 

With  a  face  all  white  and  worn. 

Day  by  day  he  pined  and  wasted 

And  'twas  pitiful  to  hear 
Through  the  dreary,  long  nightwatches 

That  sad  call  of,  "  Mother,  dear." 
Weary  sufferers  moaning,  tossing. 

Turned  their  sad  eyes  toward  his  cot; 
But  that  cry  was  still  incessant, 

The  young  soldier  heeded  not. 

It  was  night;  the  lights  burned  dimly; 

O'er  the  couch  his  mother  bent 
Xovingly;  with  soft  caresses 

Through  his  hair  her  fingers  went. 

But  he  tossed  in  wild  delirium, 

From  his  pale  lips  still  the  cry. 
With  that  same  sad,. plaintive  moaning, 

"  Mother — come — before — I — die." 

Then  in  song  her  voice  rose  sweetly. 
On  her  breast  she  laid  his  head, 
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"  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 

Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed," 
While  she  sang  his  moans  grew  fainter. 

And  we  watched  the  white  lids  creep 
O'er  his  eyes,  till  calm  and  peaceful 

In  her  arms  he  lay  asleep. 
Dimmer  burned  the  lights  and  silence 

Keigned  within  the  white-washed  walls; 
Bearded  cheeks  were  wet  with  tear  stains. 

All  forgot  were  cannon  balls. 

Far  off  scenes  rose  up  to  memory, 
Tender  thoughts— repelled  so  long^ 

Crept  into  the  hearts  of  soldiers 
With  that  soothing  cradle-song. 

Morning  dawned;  but  in  the  night  time 
One  tired  soul  had  upward  sped— 

"Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed." 


SPEING  HOUSE-CLEANING. 

Simon  Wadso,  returning  home  with  his  arms  full  of 
groceries,  and  his  mind  full  of  contentment  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  well-served  dinner,  and  a  quiet,  cosy  evening 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  found  his  programme,  on 
arrival  at  his  house,  upset,  and  the  prospect  of  a  quiet 
evening  as  badly  shattered  as  a  looking-glass  which  a 
cannon  ball  has  passed  through.  Instead  of  a  waiting 
wife  and  dinner,  a  carpetless  floor,  sofl>-soap  puddles,  and 
the  furniture  stacked  in  pyramids,  greeted  him. 

"Has  there  been  a  fire?"  he  meekly  inquired  of  the 
servant,  as  he  deposited  his  parcels  in  the  coal  scuttle, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  corner  ornament  for 
the  mantlepiece. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  usually  neat  girl,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  an  awfbl  state  of  rags  and  soap-suds. 

"Visited  by  an  earthquake!"  he  caltnly  asked,  lifting 
a  bar  of  soap,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  wet  dishcloth  off 
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the  crown  of  his  best  silk  hat,  and  smoothing  it  on  his 
coat  sleeve. 

"  Sure,  the  missus  is  house-cleaning,  sur,"  observed  the 
help,  waving  a  dripping  scrubbing-brush  madly  to  and 
fro  on  the  door. 

The  wife  of  his  bosom  entered  at  that  moment  dis- 
guised with  a  patch  of  stove-black  on  her  fair  cheek,  her 
nose  fiery  red  from  the  cold,  a  pillow-case  worn  as  a  tur- 
ban, a  badly  torn  dress  festooned  about  her,  and  her  feet 
encased  in  a  pair  of  her  husband's  Arctic  over-shoes. 

"  Good  gracious  Maria,  what's  the  matter  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, glancing  from  his  badly  damaged  hat  to  his 
disreputable  looking  matrimonial  partner. 

"  Why,  I'm  spring  house-cleaning,  and  have  got  all  the 
carpets  up  and  out  in  the  back  yard  for  you  to  beat  this 
evening,"  she  replied  in  an  exultant  voice,  "  and  I'm  so 
glad  that  you  are  back  to  help  Annie  and  me  move  the 
stove." 

"  Don't  you  think,  love,"  he  said  gloomily,  "  it  would 
be  better  to  hire  a  man  to  come  in  the  morning  and  beat 
them?     I " 

"  Nonsense,  I  won't  have  a  strange  man  here.  You 
can  just  as  well  shake  them  as  not,"  she  interrupted, 
briskly  brushing  his  eighteen-doUar  sealskin  gloves  off 
the  top  of  the  sewing-machine  into  a  soft-soap  puddle. 

"  When  will  dinner  be  ready  ?"  he  asked,  despondently, 
as  he  rescued  his  gauntlets  and  wiped  them  dry  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief 

"Oh,  I  had  to  let  the  fire  go  out  to  black  the  range. 
If  you're  hungry,  I'll  get  you  something  to  eat,"  she  re- 
plied, leading  the  way  into  the  kitchen,  where,  having 
fished  up  an  ironing  blanket,  the  family  cat,  a  sun-bonnet 
and  some  clothes-pins  out  of  the  wash-boiler,  a  week-old 
mutton  bone  and  some  cold  buckwheat  cakes  were  dis- 
covered, the  table  spread  on  the  corner  of  the  mantle- 
piece,  and  dinner  announced  as  ready. 

Wadso  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of  the  unsavory 
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viands,  and  his  appetite  vanished  like  a  boy's  kite  when 
the  string  breaks. 

"iJfow,  if  you're  through,  let's  move  the  stove,''  said 
Mrs.  W.,  after  allowLug  him  seventeen  seconds  to  worry 
the  mutton-bone  in. 

Wadso  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  mounted  the  kitchen  table, 
and  gave  a  wrench  at  the  pipe,  hard  enough  to  haul  an 
anchor  out  of  the  mud.  The  next  moment  the  table  had 
turned  a  back  somersault,  he  had  peeled  the  skin  off  his 
shins  and  knuckles  by  falling  over  the  stove,  and  his  wife 
was  stamping  around,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  about 
a  peck  of  soot  poured  over  her  face. 

"  There!  I  knew  you  would  do  it!"  screamed  Mrs.  W., 
looking  as  Lf  she  was  blacked  for  a  negro  minstrel  per- 
formance. 

Wadso  made  no  reply,  his  attention  being  divided  just 
then  between  his  lacerated  shins  and  a  broken  window, 
through  which  he  had  driven  the  end  of  that  infernal 
stove-pipe. 

"  You  did  it  on  purpose,  I  believe,"  sobbed  his  sooty 
wife,  wiping  her  face  with  her  frock. 

Wadso  said  nothing,  but  tugged  away  at  the  pipe,  and, 
after  knocking  down  a  bu-d  cage,  upsetting  a  glass  lamp, 
ruining  his  clothes,  and  nearly  jamming  the  eye  out  of 
Annie,  who  was  passing,  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the 
garden.  He  did  not  return  just  then,  but  spent  the  next 
two  hours  thrashing  dirty  carpets  with  a  broom-handle, 
choking  and  blinding  himself  with  dust,  raising  blisters 
on  his  hands,  bumps  on  his  head  and  profanity  sins  on 
his  conscience,  that  bottles  of  liniment  and  weeks  of  piety 
will  scarcely  cure.  When  he  did  go  in,  it  was  with  the 
face  of  a  chimney  sweep,  muscles  aching,  hands  smarting, 
shins  paining,  eyes  watering  and  temper  soured  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  the  seductive  charms  of  the  cold 
mutton  bone,  dished  up  again  for  his  supper,  failed  to 
entirely  restore  him  to  good  humor. 

Mrs.  W.  retired  early,  worn  out  with  the  duties  of  the 
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day,  and  Wadso,  having  added  up  his  grocer's  and 
butcher's  books,  washed  himself  at  the  kitchen  sink  with 
yellow  soap,  locked  up  the  house,  extinguished  the  gas, 
and  went  sadly,  sorely,  and  hungrily  to  bed. 

"  Confound  it !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  fell  over  the  rock- 
ing-chair on  entering  the  pitch-dark  room  and  was  kicked 
in  the  ear  with  the  rocker. 

"Oh,  Simon!  what  a  noise  you're  making!"  screamed 
his  wife  from  the  bed. 

"Why  didn't  you  leave  things  stand  where  they 
belong?"  he  yelled,  as  he  tried  to  get  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  kicking,  floundering  chair. 

"  It's  your  own  stupid  awkwardness !"  she  answered. 

"It's  your  stupid  upsetting!"  retorted  Wadso,  getting 
up  on  his  feet  and  sitting  down  in  the  place  where  the  bed 
used  to  .stand. 

"Murder!  what  is  this?"  he  yelled,  upon  finding  the 
bed  gone,  and  he  clutched  wildly  at  a  table  to  save  him- 
self from  falling,  dragging  a  globe  of  gold  fish  down  upon 
his  head  with  a  crash. 

"You'll  break  everything  in  the  house!"  cried  his 
wife,  jumping  out  of  the  bed  in  the  opposite  corner  and 
lighting  the  gas. 

"  House  be  ha-hanged,  wo-wo-man !  I-l'm  dr-drowned !" 
gasped  Wadso,  wringing  the  water  out  of  his  hair,  eyes 
and  shirt. 

"  It  serves  you  right !  Look  at  the  mess  you've  made !" 
snapped  Mrs.  W.,  as  she  bobbed  around  in  her  night- 
clothes  to  pick  up  her  flopping  fish  and  put  them  in  a 
basin. 

Wadso  having  got  on  his  feet  again,  was  about  to  reply 
when  he  beheld  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  sud- 
denly drop  the  basin,  kick  out  like  a  mule,  and  prance 
around  the  room  on  one  foot,  like  a  dancing  dervish, 
finally  collapsing  in  a  groaning,  moaning,  sobbing,  hys- 
terical heap  of  bare  feet,  agony,  and  sleeping  raiment. 
"  Cramps,  eh  !"  he  inquired,  solicitously,  as  he  wiped 
his  neck  dry  with  the  corner  of  the  counterpane. 
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"Much  y-you  care!"  she  sobbed,  nursing  her  foot, 
after  having  extracted  a  full  grown,  well  developed  tack 
she  had  stepped  on. 

"  I'd  sooner  have  the  house  burned  down  than  the  way 
it  is,"  growled  Wadso,  as  he  turned  the  gas  out  and  him- 
self into  bed. 

Next  morning  as  he  was  about  descending  to  the 
breakfast  table,  Mrs.  W.  said :  "  I  wish  you  would  carry 
that  clock  down  to  the  parlor." 

Wadso  took  the  clock  in  his  arms,  and  preceded  her, 
treading  carefully  down  the  stairs.  He  chanced  to  step 
on  a  piece  of  soap,  forgotten  while  scrubbing  the  day 
before,  and  after  trying  to  kick  the  ceiling  over  his  head 
and  failing,  his  feet  flew  out,  and  he  slid  down  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flight  with  a  velocity  that  threatened  to 
carry  him  through  the  hall  door  at  the  foot,  the  old  clock 
bounding  after  and  striking  him  in  the  back  of  the  head 
every  second  stair  hard  enough  to  loosen  his  back  teeth. 

Mrs.  W.  sat  down  on  the  top  step  and.  began  to  cry, 
thinking  he  was  killed ;  but  he  arose  after  a  minute, 
shook  his  fist  at  her,  and  said : 

"If  you  don't  stop  this  confounded  house-cleaning 
business,  right  away,  I'll  get  a  divorce." 

He  took  his  hat  off  the  rack,  jammed  it  over  his  eyes, 
went  out,  and  slammed  the  door  after  him,  when  his 
next  door  neighbor  met  hira  and  said  pleasantly 

"Oh!  Wadso,  good  morning." 

"  Go  'way  from  me,"  he  replied,  "  or  I'll  mash  you  into 
a  million  pieces." 


THE  WIDOW'S  SON  RESTORED  TO  LIFE. 

WlSSLEY  StKETCH, 

While  upon  his  mission  vast, 
Christ,  the  blessed  Saviour, passed 
Toward  the  gate  of  ancient  Nain, 
Forth  there  came  a  burial  train. 
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Pity  for  the  widowed  one 

Mourning  o'er  her  only  son  • 

Love  for  him  whom  well  they  knew. 

10  his  funeral  many  drew. 

Sad  the  widow's  lone  lament, 

As  behind  that  bier  she  went; 

All  her  inmost  heart  in  pain, ' 

Thus  did  seem  her  grief  refrain  :— 

"AH  alone!  the  Orient  sun 

Dimly  shines  through  clouds  of  dnn, 

And  the  groves  and  waving  flowers ' 

Seem  to  mock  my  weeping  hours. 

Thou,  O  God !  my  prayer  canst  hear ; 

Thou,  alone, <;anst  bring  me  cheer: 

For  my  son  hath  gone,— my  pride  I 

"Would  for  him  that  I  had  died ! 

Ah!  they  bury  with  thee,  boy, 

All  my  sunshine,  ail  my  joy. 

Dark  my  poverty  will  be. 

Now  that  thou  art  gone  from  me  I" 

Unto  Jesus  they  drew  near; 

Saw  he,  then,  each  burning  tear; 

Heard  the  sighs  that  mother  gave. 

And  her  son  resolved  to  save. 

Sweet  compassion  in  his  tone. 

Strangely  thrilled  that  heart  no  lone; 

As,  "  Weep  not,"  he  to  her  spake, 

Bidding  precious  hope  awake. 

Tlien,  approaching,  touched  the  bier: 

Stood  the  train  in  rev'rent  fear, 

While,  with  voice  of  majesty, 

(As  when,  in  eternity. 

By  the  fiat  of  his  word. 

Countless  stars  effulgence  poured 

O'er  the  vast  domains  of  space, 

Each  receiving  name  and  place) 

He,  the  Lord  of  earth  and  skies 

Said:    "  Young  man,  I  say,  arise!" 

Straioihtway  through  each  trembling  vein, 

Swept  the  warm  life-blood  again. 

Death,  unwilling,  loosed  his  prey; 

Came  the  spirit  to  its  clay. 

Swift  his  hearing  then  returned, — 

In  his  eyes  bright  vision  burned; 
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Came  emotion,  memory, — all, 

At  the  Master's  sovereign  call. 

Health  now  blooming  on  his  cheek, 

He  sat  up,  began  to  speak. 

Jesus  to  the  widowed  one, 

Then  restored  her  only  son. 

Instant,  all  iier  cheerless  night 

Did  dissolve  in  blazing  light. 

As  with  sweet,  ecstatic  joy. 

Long  she  kissed  her  darling  boy! 

Mingled  love,  and  hope,  and  fear, 

On  each  countenance  appear ; 

While  they  to  each  other,  thus: 

"Lo  1  a  propliet  among  us 

Hath  arisen,  our  ills  to  heal, — 

Love  and  wisdom  to  reveal." 

"  Israel's  ancient  God,"  they  said, 

"  Hath  his  people  visited." 

Soft  the  Syrian  sunlight  falls 

O'er  the  qniet  city's  walls; 

Perfumes  sweet  the  zephyrs  bear, 

Joy  seems  floating  on  the  air; 

And,  as  homeward  turns  that  train, 

Swiftly  through  the  streets  of  Nain, 

Doth  the  glorious  message  run : — 

"  Lives  again  the  widow's  sou !" 

Gladsome  throngs  press  through  each  streeti 

Her  to  see,  and  him  to  greet 

Who  was  borne  so  late  before, 

Lifeless  from  that  mother's  door. 

Lo!  she  came,  but,  by  her  side 

AValked  the  son  who  late  had  diedl 

Death,  disease,  could  not  maintain 

Power  when  Jesus  came  to  Nain. 

So,  while  hearts,  all-eager  came. 

With  their  halt,  and  blind,  and  lame. 

And  diseased  ones  to  the  Lord, 

Unto  health  to  be  restored, 

Son  and  mother  once  again 

Entered  home,— fled  all  the  pain 

Which  her  burdened  heart  had  known 

When  death  sealed  her  boy  his  own. 

Yet  she  wept, — for  Jesus'  grace 

Filled  her  with  adoring  praise; 
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While  the  gentle  tones  which  fell 
From  that  one  she  loved  so  well, 
Woke  new  chords  of  thankfulness 
Unto  Christ,  who  thus  could  bless;— 
Thus  could,  by  his  sovereis^n  will, 
Bid  her  moaning  heart— "Be  still!" 
Wept  that  son,— for  tears  could  prove 
Sole  reflectors  of  that  love 
Which  all  language  failed  to  tell,— 
Love  he  bore  Emmanuel. 

And,  throughout  that  goodly  land, 
Not  a  cot  or  palace  grand 
Saw  a  bliss  more  bright  than  they 
Felt  upon  that  wondrous  day  ; 
For  he  lived,  sweet  love  to  show 
While  that  mother  dwelt  below; 
Lived  a  witness  to  maintain 
That  the  Lord  o'er  death  doth  reign. 


OLD  KING  COLE— Mrs.  M.  C.  Hungbrford. 

"  Old  King  Cole  was  a  jolly  old  soul, 

A  jolly  old  soul  was  he ; 
He  called  for  his  pipe  and  he  called  for  his  bowl 

And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three." 

"Play  one,  play  all,"  commanded  the  king, 

For  a  lover  of  music  was  he, 
"And  a  gift  for  the  one  who  plays  the  best  thing. 

So  now  show  us  your  minstrelsy." 

The  first  fiddler  made  his  old  fiddle  play 

A  thundering  battle  piece. 
The  noise  of  the  cannons  and  sounds  of  the  fray, 

Were  so  loud  that  the  king  cried  for  peace. 

The  next  musician  gave  proof  of  his  skill. 

The  gayest  of  dances  played  he. 
And  the  king  and  his  courtiers  not  one  could  keep  still. 

But  danced  round  as  gay  as  could  be. 

Fiddler  the  third  was  wretchedly  clad. 

Shrinking  away  out  of  sight, 
•"Turn  him  out,"  cries  a  knight,  "his  appearance  so  bad. 

To  the  king  is  a  wilful  slight." 
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"  Let  the  man  play,"  said  the  good  King  Cole, 

"And  give  us  a  taste  of  his  art, 
'Neath  a  velvet  coat  oft  lurks  a  craven  soul, 

While  old  rags  hide  a  noble  heart." 

Humbly  the  fiddler  bowed  and  played 

Such  a  weird  and  woeful  strain, 
'Twas  like  the  cry  of  a  swooning,  dying  maid, 

Or  a  soul  in  mortal  pain. 

Tlien  so  tender  and  sad,  before  the  throne. 

Did  the  sweet  sounds  fall  and  rise, 
Tliat  the  pitying  tear-drops  brightly  snone 

In  the  monarch's  kindly  eyes. 

"Now  hark,"  said  the  king,  with  voice  so  low, 

"There's  a  story  in  that  for  me, 
Of  sorrow  and  suffering,  of  want  and  woe. 

In  my  kingdom  can  such  things  be?" 

"Nay,  'tis  but  a  romance  drawn  out  from  his  brain 

To  show  us  his  music's  power. 
A  pest  on  such  dolor,  a  livelier  strain 

Best  befitted  a  festival  hour." 

So  spake  up  the  knights,  but  the  king  raised  his  hand 

And  beckoned  the  fiddler  near; 
"Take  my  ring,  honest  man,  but  now  I  command 

The  tune  that  you  played  to  make  clear.' 

"0  king,  dost  thou  know,"  the  fiddler  said, 
"  How  the  tax  has  been  laid  upon  flour, 

And  the  price  that  the  poor  man  paid  for  bread 
Has  been  raised  till  it's  double  or  more  7 

"The  fathers  in  battle  bleed  and  fall, 

While  the  starving  children  cry; 
The  women  toil,  but  their  pay  is  small, 

And  the  bread  is  very  high." 

The  jolly  old  king  was  angry  then, 

"  VVhpse  work  is  this?"  qnoth  he. 
"  He  that  takes  the  bread  from  the  working  men, 

For  his  greed  shall  answer  to  me." 

"The  truth  is  what  kings  do  seldom  hear," 

Raid  the  player  in  tones  so  low, 
"  But  as  man  to  man,  I'll  tell  without  fear, 

The  cause  of  the  poor  man's  woe. 
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"'Tis  the  grandeur  of  court  and  camp  to  maintain, 

To  pay  for  the  armies  all, 
And  the  cost  of  the  battles  where  blood  flows  like  rain, 

That  the  tax  upon  bread  doth  fail." 

The  knights  and  the  courtiers  started  and  stared, 

And  whispered  of  dungeons  drear 
As  the  fittest  place  for  one  who  dared 

Tell  such  truths  in  the  royal  ear. 

But,  "  0  player  so  wise,''  said  old  King  Cole, 

"  Your  debtor  I  ever  sliall  be, 
For  your  music  and  words  have  wakened  my  soul 

To  my  people's  misery. 

"  I  will  call  back  the  armies  who  fight  for  naught 

Save  honor's  empty  show, 
And  we'll  have  no  splendor  so  dearly  bought. 

No  hollow  pomp  and  show. 

"  And  now  for  reward  this  night  you  shall  take 

The  news  to  the  people  forsooth, 
That  the  tax  has  been  lifted  from  bread  for  your  sake 

Because  you  dared  tell  me  the  truth." 


WIPED  OUT. 

What  is  that? 

Look  closer  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  gaunt,  grim 
wolf,  creeping  out  of  the  little  grove  of  cottonwoods  to- 
wards a  buffalo  calf  gamboling  about  its  mother. 

Raise  your  eyes  a  little  more,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  prairie  beyond  is  alive  with  buffalo.  Count  them ! 
You  might  as  well  try  to  count  the  leaves  on  a  giant 
maple !  They  are  moving  foot  by  foot  as  they  crop  the 
juicy  grass,  and  living  waves  rise  and  fall  as  the  herd 
slowly  sweeps  on.  Afar  out  to  the  right  and  left,  mere 
specks  on  the  plain,  are  the  flankers, — brave  old  buffaloes 
which  catch  a  bite  of  grass  and  then  sniff  the  air  and 
scan  the  horizon  for  intimation  of  danger.  They  are  the 
sentinels  of  the  herd,  and  right  well  can  they  be  trusted. 

The  wolf  creeps  nearer! 

All  the  afternoon  the  herd  has  fed  in  peace,  and  as  it 
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now  moves  toward  the  distant  river  it  is  all  unconscious 
that  danger  is  near.  Look  you  well  and  watch  the  wolf 
for  you  are  going  to  see  such  a  sight  as  not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  has  ever  beheld. 

Creep — :crawl — skulk — ^now  behind  a  knoll,  now  draw- 
ing himself  over  the  grass,  now  raising  his  head  above  a 
thistle  to  mark  the  locality  of  his  victim.  It  is  a  lone, 
shambling,  skulking  wolf,  lame  and  spiteful  and  treacher- 
ous. Wounded  or  ailing,  he  has  been  left  alone  to  get 
on  as  best  he  may,  and  his  green  eyes  light  up  with  fiercer 
blaze  as  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  unconscious 
prey. 

There!  No,  he  is  yet  too  far  away.  Creep,  creep,  creep ! 
Now  he  is  twenty  feet  away — ^now  fifteen — now  ten.  He 
hugs  the  earth,  gathers  his  feet  under  him,  then  leaps 
through  the  air  as  if  shot  from  a  gun.  He  is  rolling  the 
calf  over  and  over  on  the  grass  in  three  seconds  after  he 
springs. 

Now  watch ! 

A  cry  of  pain  from  the  calf — a  furious  bellow  from  the 
mother  as  she  wheels  and  charges  the  wolf — a  startled 
movement  from  a  dozen  of  the  nearest  animals,  and  a 
rush  begins.  The  one  wolf  is  magnified  into  a  hundred, 
the  hundred  into  a  thousand.  Short,  sharp  bellows,  snorts 
of  alarm,  a  rush,  and  in  fifty  seconds  after  the  wolf  has 
wet  his  fangs  with  blood  that  living  mass  is  in  motion  to 
get  away  from  an  unknown  terror.  The  waves  rise 
higher  and  higher  as  the  confusion  spreads.  One  in- 
stant it  seems  as  if  ten  thousand  solid  acres  of  prairie  were 
moving  bodily  away ;  again  waves  rise  and  fall  as  the 
cowards  behind  rush  upon  those  in  front  who  wait  to  sniff 
the  air  and  learn  the  danger.  In  one  minute  the  alarm 
runs  down  the  herd  to  the  leaders — ^further  than  the  eye 
can  see,  and  the  entire  herd  is  off  at  a  mad  gallop,  heads 
down,  eyes  rolling,  and  no  thought  but  that  of  escape. 
If  Lake  Erie  were  to  dash  itself  against  a  wall  the  shock 
would  be  no  greater  than  the  awful  crash  with  which 
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this  mass  of  rattling  hoofs,  sharp  horns  and  hairy  bodies 
would  meet  it.  The  clatter  of  hoofs  and  rattle  of  horns 
would  drown  the  noise  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  dashing 
over  a  stone-paved  road. 

Ride  out  on  their  trail.  Here  where  the  stampede 
began  the  ground  is  torn  and  furrowed  as  if  a  thousand 
cannon  had  been  firing  solid  shot  at  targets.  Here  and 
there  are  calves  which  have  been  gored  or  crushed,  here 
and  there  older  animals  with  broken  legs  and  disabling 
wounds.  Here,  where  the  herd  was  fairly  off,  you  might 
as  well  hunt  for  a  gold  dollar  as  a  blade  of  grass.  You 
look  for  three  miles  as  you  look  across  it.  It  is  a  trail 
of  dirt  and  dust  and  ruts  and  furrows,  where  half  an  hour 
ago  was  a  carpet  of  green  grass  and  smiling  flowers. 
The  most  dreadful  cyclone  known  to  man  could  not  have 
left  more  horrible  scars  behind. 

Miles  away,  on  the  bank  of  a  winding,  growling  river, 
are  three  white-topped  emigrant  wagons.  A  camp-fire 
blazes  up  to  boil  the  kettles;  men,  women  and  children 
stand  about,  peering  over  the  setting  sun  at  the  distant 
mountains  and  glad  that  their  journey  is  almost  dene. 
Butterflies  come  and  go  on  lazy  wing,  the  crickets  chirp 
cheerily  in  the  grass,  and  the  eagles  sailing  in  the  blue 
evening  air  have  no  warning  to  give. 

Hark !     Is  that  thunder? 

Men  and  women  turn  in  their  tracks  as  they  look  in 
vain  for  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  That  rumble  comes  again 
as  they  look  into  each  other's  faces.  It  grows  louder  as 
women  turn  pale  and  men  reach  for  their  trusty  rifles. 
The  ground  trembles,  and  afar  off  comes  a  din  which 
strikes  terror  to  the  heart.  "Indians!"  they  whisper. 
No !  A  thousand  times  better  for  them  if  the  savage 
Pawnee  dared  ride  down  where  those  long-barreled  rifles 
could  speak  in  defense  of  the  peaceftil  camp. 

"  A  stampede  of  buffaloes !"  gasps  one  of  the  men  as 
he  catches  sight  of  the  advance  guard  under  the  awful 
cloud  of  dust.     Eifles  are  held  ready  for  a  shot,  and  the 
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children  climb  up  on  the  heavy  wagon  wheels  to  see  the 
strange  procession  gallop  past. 

Here  they  conje!  Crack!  crack!  crack!  from  three 
rifles,  and  a  shout  as  each  bullet  tells.  Next  instant  a 
shaggy  head,  followed  by  a  dust-covered  body,  rushes 
through  the  camp.  Then  another  and  another.  The 
men  shout  and  wave  their  hands ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren turn  paler  yet. 

The  roar  and  din  shut  out  every  other  sound,  and  the 
wagons  jar  and  tremble  with  the  concussion.  Now  an- 
other shaggy  head — another — half  a  dozen — a  score — a 
hundred — a  great  living  wave  which  sweeps  along  with 
the  power  of  a  tornado,  followed  by  others  more  fierce 
and  strong,  and  the  camp  is  blotted  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  more  completely  than  by  any  power  of  Heaven. 
Nothing  to  be  seen,  no  shout  to  be  heard.  Wave  followed 
wave  across  the  spot,  over  the  bank,  into  the  stream  and 
across,  and  when  the  last  of  the  herd  has  passed,  the 
keenest  hunter  can  find  on  that  spot  nothing  of  wood  or 
iron  or  cloth  or  bone  or  flesh  to  prove  that  a  dozen  men, 
women  and  children  were  there  wiped  out  of  existence 
and  reduced  to  shred  and  dust. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


MILTIADES  GETS  THE  BEST  OF  SANTA  OLAUS. 
John  Bkownjohn. 
"  Of  course,"  said  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul, 
On  the  day  before  Christmas,  "I've  no  doubt  at  all 
It  is  Santa  Glaus  who,  every  Christmas  eve,  brings 
The  presents,  and  candy,  and  all  the  nice  things  ' 
Whir.h  I  find  in  my  stocking;  and,  doubtless,  'tis  true 
That  he  drives  six  fleet  reindeers  and  conies  down  the  flue. 
But  I  should  like  to  see  him!    Perhaps,  too,  I  might. 
If  I  sat  up  and  kept  a  sharp  lookout  to-night." 

"But  that  never  would  do,"  explained  John  Henry  Jack  ; 
"He  would  turn  straight  around,  aud  would  never   comfi 
back. 
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For,  you  see,  the  old  gentleman's  taken  a  whim 
That  not  one  of  you  chiklreii  shall  catch  sight  of  him. 
If  he  came  to  the  house  and  found  one  single  eye 
Eeraained  open,  he'd  whip  up  and  gallop  straight  by." 
"Nevertheless,"  thought  Miltiades  Peterkln  Paul, 
"  I  think  /shall  see  him  to-night,  after  all." 

So  that  night,  after  bed-time,  when  in  the  house  all 

Was  quite  still,  young  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul 

Softly  stepped  from  his  bedroom,  and,  stealthily  creeping 

Past  the  door  where  his  father  and  mother  were  sleeping, 

Stole  down  to  the  sitting-room,  where,  you  must  know, 

He  had  hung  by  the  mantel,  an  hour  ago. 

Both  his  new  scarlet  stockings.    ''Hoi  ho!"  chuckled  he, 

"Now  we'll  see,  Mr.  Santa  Claus,  what  we  shall  see!" 

Then,  from  where  he  had  hidden  it,  under  the  carpet, 
He  drew  out  a  sled  trap  (not  really  so  sharp  it 
Could  do  serious  harm);  and,  with  sonj/jroid quite  shocking, 
He  set  it,  and  placed  it  deep  down  in  his  stocking, 
So  that  Santa  Claus,  when  he  inserted  his  fist, 
Would  find  himself  caught  and  held  fast  by  the  wrist. 
"There!"  said  little  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul, 
"  Uthat  doesn't  fix  him  I'll  eat  it— that's  all!" 

Then  little  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul, 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  crept  back  through  the 

hall, 
And  up  into  bed  again.    "  Now,  then !"  he  thought, 
"  ril  just  lie  still  and  wait  till  the  old  fellow's  caught. 
Then  I'll  hurry  down  stairs  in  an  instant  and  free  him. 
Ho !  hoi  ho !     We'll  soon  know  if  a  body  may  see  him. 
He  will  find  in  my  sock,  when  he  puts  his  hand  in  it, 
A  warm  grip  that  will  not  let  him  loose  in  a  minute! 

'■■But,  be  carefij,  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul," 
He  presently  added.    "It  won't  do  to  fall  ' 
Fast  asleep  at  your  post."     Yet  he  hardly  had  spoken 
When  he  sank  back  in  slumber.    Then  silence  unbroken 
Reigned  supreme  for  an  hour  in  Farmer  Gray's  dwelling. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  such  an  unearthly  yelling 
And  howling  broke  in  on  the  stillness  of  night 
That  the  whole  household  woke  in  a  panic  of  fright  I 

"Oho!"  cried  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul, 
As  he  started  upright,  "the  old  fellow  can  bawl! 

G-j 
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AVhy,  at  this  rate,  he'll  wake  the  whole  house  from  its  nap ! 
I'll  go  down  and  release  him  at  once  from  the  trap." 
S.j  he  bounced  out  of  bed,  and  ran  down  in  a  jiffy  ; 
Then,  arrived  at  the  threshold,  he  stopped  short,  as  if  he 
Were  struck  by  a  thunderbolt !    Well,  too,  he  might, 
Por  he  certainly  saw  an  astonishing  sight. 

It  was  not  Santa  Claus  (as  before  this  you  all 
May  have  guessed)  that  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul 
Beheld— but  his  grandfallier  dancing  about. 
And  calling  for  some  one  to  come  help  him  out. 
"  Oho !  "  cried  our  hero,  beginning  to  see 
At  length  who  old  Santa  Claus  really  must  be, 
"  VVas  it  yaa,  after  all,  had  a  hand  in  it,  pray  V  " 
"  I  should  think  that  it  waa/"  answered  Grandfather  Gray. 

—  Wide  Awake. 


JAMIE.— Robert  C.  V.  Meyers. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  begin  what  I've  started  out  to  tell. 

Without  saying  many  things  that  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
With  the  thing  I  ought  to  say — ^for,  friends,  as  you  know 
well, 
A  woman  can't  say  right  out  what  she  means,  and  I'm  all 
a  woman,  you  know. 

I'm  not  very  good  at  dates,  and  it  was— let  me  see,  let  me 
see — 
It  was — let  me  think  how  long !    Ah,  well,  'twas  years  ago, 
When  I  was  only  forty  and  John  was  forty-three, 
And  the  winter  was  in,  and  for  many  years  there  had  not 
been  such  a  snow. 

You  see  the  evening  had  come ;  I  put  a  log  on  the  fire. 
The  flames  danced  up  and  shone  on  the  tins,  hanging  a'l 
scoured  bright. 
While  the  room  in  the  corners  was  dusky,  like  a  day  in  the 
woods  when,  higher    ' 
Than  shadows  reach,  tho  tall  trees  spread  their  hands  to 
keep  out  the  light. 

I  took  up  my  knitting,  a  warm  blue  sock  for  John,  and 
rounded  the  heel. 
As  I  sat  in  the  pleasant  firelight,  my  needles  busy  and 
stout, 
Bhinin'z  like  thoughts  of  young  days  when  we're  old— for  I 
love  to  feel 
That  the  heart  has  room  forever  for  the  days  the  world 
wore  out. 
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Well,  John  was  sitting  before  me,  his  face  turned  opposite 
mine, 
And  every  once  in  a  while  I  looked,  and  saw  him  deep  in 
thought. 
Then  I  grew  thoughtful  too :  you  see  a  thought  in  one  heart 
can't  shine 
Unless  it  reflects  ou  another  heart  the  light  of  it — so  it 
ought. 

I  glanced  up  once,  and  saw  him  frown;  and  what  did  I  do 
instead? 
Why,  a  big  tear  rolled  down  my  cheek  and  hid  away  in 
the  coarse  blue  yarn, 
For  I  knew  I  was  thinking,  as  he  was,  of  Jamie,  our  boy, 
who  fled 
Five  years  ago  from  father  and  me,  and  took  that  box  from 
the  barn, — 

Took  that  box,  where  John  had  kept  the  savings  of  many 
a  year. 
And  ran  away  with  a  wild,  wild  set  of  fellows  from  the 
town; 
And  when  John  heard  it,  up  he  stood,  and  cursed  him,  say- 
ing clear, 
"  He  is  no  son  of  mine,  and  if  I  meet  him  I'll  strike  him 
down !" 

But  I— I  could  not  say  one  word  when  he  cursed  our  boy, 
but,  oh ! 
I  crawled  up-stairs  on  my  hands  and  knees,  for  my  sight 
was  faint  and  dim. 
And  I  hunted  a  little  baby-frock  my  boy  wore  long  ago, 
And  I  kissed  it,  and  cried  on  it,  folded  my  hands  upon  it 
and  prayed  for  him. 
But  from  that  day  John's  angry  frown  never  left  his  face: 
He  grew  so  strange  and  silent,  yet  his  wrath  burned  always 
high. 
So  for  five  long  years  this  went  on,  and  I  settled  down  in 
my  place. 
As  ever,  a  faithful  wife  to  him,  but  my  heart  beat  drearily. 

Never  once  did  he  speak  to  me  of  Jamie;  and  never  once 
Did  I  dare  to  question  him,  or  say  the  thoughts  that  lived 

But  over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  came  the  prayer  that 
could  not  renounce 
The  child  tlmt  had  l.iin  on  my  breast  and  smiled  i-i  a 
baby's  speechless  glee. 
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And  always  at  night  I  had  prayed  to  God,  while  John  was 
fast  asleep, 
And  I've  gone  to  the  window  and  peered  far  out  in  the 
distance,  towani  the  town; 
And  I've  cried,  "Come  back;  0  Jamie,  come  back!"  and 
then  I'd  creep 
To  John's  side,  andi'd  lie  there  and  cry  for  the  poor  child 
that  had  gone. 

But  this  had  been  five  years  ago,  when  John  and  I  sat  there 
That  winter  night,  while  the  snow  fell  down,  as  we  thought 
of  other  days. 
And  John  was  facing  the  window,  and  often  he'd  look  in 
the  flare 
Of  the  log,  and  move  so  restless,  in  some  of  men's  rest- 
less ways; 

When  suddenly  up  he  jumped,  and  looked  at  the  window- 
pane  ; 
"  Father,"  I  cried, "  what  is  it?    Is  it  anything  you  see?" 
"Hush!"  ho  said,  "and  listen  !" — and,  soft  as  the  fall  of  rain, 
Somebody  walked  by  the  window,  and  my  heart  leuoed 
up  in  me ; 

"or  John's  face  was  like  a  fury,  white  as  steel  when  it 
bends 
In  the  awful  furnace  that  eats  it,  and  turns  it  away  at  last. 
And  his  hands  were  clenched; — and  then  there  came  a  soft 
knock,  such  as  sends 
The  life  from  out  your  heart  when  you  hear  the  men  nail 
a  coffin  fast. 

The  work  dropped  out  of  my  hands.    "O  John!"  I  cried, 
"  look  at  me,  speak !'' 
But  he  only  grasped  my  arm,  for  that  low,  low  knock 
struck  gently  once  again. 
"Martha,"  he  said,  in  an  awful  voice,  that  made  me  more 
than  weak, 
"  The  cursed  one  has  come  back  for  I  saw  his  face  at  the 
window-pane." 

Then  up  I  flew,  with  my  hands  stretched  out,  but  he  stepped 
before  me  and  stood 
By  the  close-shut  door,  and  Darred  it  'gainst  the  boy  that 
was  outside. 
"  No  thief  shall  enter  here,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  I  understood ; 
Then  down  I  dropped  at  his  feet,  and  clung,  and  madly, 
fiercely  cried — 
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"  Open  the  door  to  him,  I  say ;  the  snow  is  falling  fast ! 
Open  the  door  to  him,  I  say !"  and  the  wind  went  roll- 
ing by. 
"He  left  these  walls  five  years  ago,  and  that  time  was  the 
last; 
He  shall  never  cross  this  sill  again;  ho  may  go  away  even 
to  die !" 

Then  I  prayed  to  John,  and  I  caught  his  hand,  but  he 
pulled  it  quick  away; 
I  called  on  God,  I  clucched  my  hair,  and  it  fell  about  my 
face, 
And  I  reached  to  pull  at  the  door,  for  the  wind  was  howlhig 
mad  and  gay. 
And  I  shrieked  as  he  held  me  from  it,  and  my  cries  filled 
all  the  place. 

When  suddenly  an  awful  crash,  like  some  one  falling  in 
Against  the  plank,  shook  e'en  John's  arm,  but  still  he 
held  his  place — 

Then  there  came  a  voice, — a  voice  past  all  new  words  of  sin, 
Calling  weakly,  "Mother!"  and  I  fell  down  on  my  face. 

But  I  rose  again  in  an  instant.    "  Open  the  door,"  I  said — 
I  was  no  longer  a  praving  wife,  but  the  mother  of  my 
child. 
I  wrenched  his  hands  from  the  bolts,  and  threw  him  oflflike 
a  bar  of  lead. 
And  he  leaned  to  the  wall  as  the  door  flew  back,  when 
white,  and  faint  and  wild, 

Jamie  fell  on  my  neck  and  cried,  "  O  mother,  take  me  in  ! 
I'm  very  sick,  O  mother,  and  I've  come  to  tlie  old,  old 
place!" 
And  all  I  could  say  was,  "My  boy!  my  boy!"  as  his  weak 
form  fell  within 
My  arms,  and  I  cried  all  the  snow  away  that  covered  his 
poor,  poor  face. 

But  as  I  stood  there  with  him,  the  wind  slammed  the  old 
door  fast, 
And  I  felt  an  arm  pressed  round  me,  and  John  was  standing 
there, 
And  the  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and  I  took  his 
arm  and  passed 
It  close  around  our  Jamie,  and  oh,  I  held  it  there! 

For  into  the  light  we  brought  him,  Jamie,  our  only  one. 
Into  the  liglit  and  love  of  home,  into  the  glory  of  God, 
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Forgiven  and  loved  as  ever— and  now  he's  forty-one, 

Older  than  I  was  then,  you  see;  and  father,  he's  so  proud, 
And  calls  him  a  great,  great  man,  because  he  writes  such 
clever  books,  . 

And  even  says  he's  the  greatest  man  for  changing  life  s 
grief  into  joy— 
But  I— I'm  his  mother,  you  know,  and  if  he  should  write 
sucli  books  ,  ,  ,  .      ,  . 

As  would  teach   the  angels  in  heaven,  I  would  kiss  him 
and  say,  "  My  boy  \" 
And  really  that's  all  I  mean  to  tell,  and  I've  tried  to  tell  it 
straight, 
But  I'd  like  to  tell  it  different,  just  as  my  heart  felt  then ; 
But  tliere!  there's  Jamie  coming,  and  he  likes  me  to  smile, 

so  wait  ,  ,  ,      J 

Till  some  other  time,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  good  he  does 
among  men. 


THE  OLD  CANTEEN.— G.  M.  White.     ' 

Send  it  up  to  the  garret?     Well,  no  :  what's  the  harm 
If  it  hangs  like  a  horseshoe  to  serve  as  a  charm? 
Had  its  day,  to  be  sure:  matches  ill  with  things  here; 
Shall  I  sack  the  old  friend  jnst  because  it  is  queer? 
Tiling  of  beauty  'tis  not,  but  a  joy  none  the  less. 
As  niv  hot  lips  remember  its  old-time  caress, 
And  i  think  on  the  solace  once  gurgling  between 
My  lips  from  that  old  battered  tin  canteen. 

It  has  hung  by  my  side  in  the  long,  weary  tramp. 
Been  my  friend  in  the  bivouac,  barra<k  and  camp. 
In  the  triumph,  tlie  capture,  advance  and  retreat, 
More  than  light  to  my  path,  more  than  gnide  to  my  feet. 
Sweeter  nectar  ne'er  flowed,  howe'er  sparkling  and  cold, 
From  out  chalice  of  silver  or  goblet  of  gold. 
For  a  king  or  an  emperor,  princess  or  queen, 
Than  to  me  from  the  mouth  of  that  old  canteen. 

It  has  cheered  the  desponding  on  many  a  night, 

Till  their  laughing  eyes  gleamed  in  the  camp-flre  light. 

Whether  guns  stood  in  silence,  or  boomed  at  short  range. 

It  was  always  on  duty ;  though  'twould  not  be  strange 

If  in  somnolent  periods  jnst  after  "taps" 

Some  colonel  or  captain,  disturbed  at  his  naps, 
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May  have  felt  a  suspicion  that ''  spirits"  unseea 
Had  someliow  bedeviled  that  old  canteen. 

But  I  think  on  the  time  when  in  lulls  of  the  strife 
It  has  called  the  far  look  in  dim  eyes  back  to  life: 
Helped  to  stanch  the  quick  blood  just  beginning  to  pour, 
Softened  broad,  gaping  wounds  that  were  stiifeued  and  sure 
Moistened  thin,  livid  lips,  so  despairing  of  breath 
They  could  only  speak  thanks  in  the  quiver  of  death  j 
If  an  angel  of  mercy  e'er  hovered  between 
This  world  and  the  next  'twas  the  old  canteen. 

Then  banish  it  not  as  a  profitless  thing, 
Were  it  hung  in  a  palace  it  well  might  swing 
To  tell  in  its  mute,  allegorical  way 
How  the  citizen  volunteer  won  the  day; 
How  he  bravely,  unflinchingly,    grandly  won. 
And  how,  when  the  death-dealing  work  was  done, 
'Twas  as  easy  his  passion  from  war  to  wean 
As  his  mouth  from  the  lips  of  that  old  canteen. 

By-and-by,  when  all  hate  for  the  rags  with  the  bars 
Is  forgotten  in  love  for  the  "  stripes  and  the  stars;" 
When  Columbia  rules  everything  solid  and  sole. 
From  her  own  ship  canal  to  the  ice  at  the  pole : 
When  the  Grand  Army  men  have  obeyed  the  last  calL 
And  the  May  flowers  and  violets  bloom  for  us  all : 
Then  away  in  some  garret  the  cobwebs  may  screen 
My  battered,  old,  cloth-covered  tin  canteen. 


DISCIPLINE. 

A  block  of  marble  caught  the  glance 

Of  Buonarotti's  eyes. 
Which  brightened  in  their  solemn  deeps 

Like  meteor-lighted  skies. 
And  one  who  stood  beside  him  listened, 

Smiling  as  he  heard ; 
For  "I  will  make  an  angel  of  it," 

Was  the  sculptor's  word. 
And  soon  mallet  and  chisel  sharp 

The  stubborn  block  assailed. 
And  blow  by  blow,  and  pang  by  pang, 

The  prisoner  unveiled. 
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A  brow  was  lifted  high  and  pure, 
The  wiilceuiiig  eyes  outshone, 

And  as  the  master  sliarply  wrought, 
A  smile  brolie  through  the  stone! 

Beneath  the  chisel's  edge  the  hair 

Escaj)ed  in  floating  rings ; 
And  plume  by  plume  was  slowly  freed 

The  sweep  of  half-furled  wings. 

The  stately  bust  and  graceful  limbs 

Their  marble  fetters  shed, 
And  where  the  shapeless  block  had  been, 

An  angel  stood  instead ! 

Oh  blows  that  smite  I  Oh  hurts  that  pierce 
This  shrinking  heart  of  mine  1 

What  are  ye  but  the  Master's  tools 
Forming  a  work  divine? 

Oh  hope  that  crumbles  to  my  feet, 
Oh  joy  that  mocks  and  flies, 

What  are  ye  but  the  clogs  that  bind 
My  spirit  from  the  skies? 

Sculptor  of  souls !  I  lift  to  Thee 
Encumbered  heart  and  hands  ; 

Spare  not  the  oliisel,  set  me  free, 
However  dear  the  bands. 

How  blest,  if  all  these  seeming  ills 
Which  (iraw  my  thoughts  to  Thee, 

Should  only  prove  that  Thou  wilt  make 
An  angel  out  of  me  ! . 


KATRINA'S  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK. 

Veil,  von  morning  I  says  to  Hans  (Hans  vos  mein 
husband):— "Hans,  I  tinks  I  goes  down  to  New  York, 
und  see  some  sights  in  dot  village." 

Und  Hans  he  say :  "Veil  Katrina,  you  vork  hard  pooty 
mooch,  I  tinks  it  vould  petter  be  dot  you  goes  und  rest 
yourself  some."  So  I  gets  meinself  ready  righd  avay 
quick  und  in  two  days  I  vos  de  shteam  cars  on  vistling 
avay  for  New  York.    Ve  vent  so  fast  I  tinks  mein  head 
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vould  shplit  sometimes.  De  poles  for  dot  delegraph 
vires  goes  by  like  dey  vos  mad  und  running  a  races  dem- 
selves  mit  to  see  vich  could  go  de  fastest  niit  de  oder. 
De  engine  vistled  like  sometimes  it  vos  hurt  bad,  und 
screeched  mit  de  pain,  und  de  horses  by  dem  fields  vould 
run  as  dey  vas  scared. 

It  vas  pooty  mooch  as  ten  hours  ven  ve  rushed  into 
some  houses  so  big  enough  as  all  our  village  und  de  cars 
begin  to  shtop  vith  so  many  leetle  jerks  I  dinks  me  I 
shall  lose  all  de  dinner  vot  I  eat  vile  I  vas  coming  all 
de  vay  apoudt. 

Veil,  ven  dem  cars  got  shtopped,  de  peoples  all  got 
pudt  und  I  picked  mein  traps  oup  und  got  oudt  too.  I 
had  shust  shtepped  de  blatform  on,  ven  so  mooch  as  ein 
hundert  men,  mit  vips  in  dere  hands,  und  dere  fingers  all 
in  de  air  oup,  asked  me  all  at  vonce,  "  Vere  I  go  ?"  Und 
every  one  of  dem  fellers  vanted  me  to  go  mit  him  to  his 
hotel.  But  I  tells  em  I  guess  not ;  I  vas  going  mit  my 
brudder-mit-law,  vot  keeps  ein  pakeshop  on  de  Powery, 
vere  it  didn't  cost  me  notings.  So  I  got  me  in  dot  shtreet 
cars,  und  pays  ds  man  mit  brass  buttons  on  his  coat  to 
let  me  oudt  mit  de  shtreet  vere  dot  Yawcup  Schneider 
leeves.  Oh,  my !  vot  lots  of  houses  !  De  shtreets  vos 
all  ofer  filled  mit  dem.  Und  so  many  peoples  I  tinks 
me  dere  must  be  a  fire,  or  a  barade,  or  some  excitement 
vot  gets  de  whole,  city  in  von  blaces.  It  dakes  me  so 
mooch  time  to  look  at  everytings  I  forgot  me  ven  to 
got  oudt  und  rides  apast  de  blaces  I  vants  to  shtop  to, 
und  has  to  valk  again  pack  mit  dree  or  four  shquares. 
But  I  vind  me  dot  brudder-mit-law  who  vos  make  me  so 
velcome  as  nefer  vos. 

Veil,  dot  vos  Saturday  mit  de  afternoon.  I  vas  tired 
mit  dot  day's  travel  und  I  goes  me  pooty  quick  to  bed 
und  ven  I  vakes  in  de  morning  de  sun  vas  high  oup 
in  de  shky.  But  I  gets  me  oup  und  puts  on  mein  now 
silk  vrock  und  tinks  me  I  shall  go  to  some  fine  churches 
und  hear  ein  grosse  breacher.     Der  pells  vas  ringing  so 

Cu* 
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schveet  I  dinks  I  nefer  pefore  hear  such  music.  Vcn  I 
got  de  shtreet  on  de  beobles  vos  all  going  quiet  und  nice 
to  dere  blaces  mit  worship,  und  I  makes  oup  my  mind  to 
go  in  von  of  dem  churches  so  soon  as  von  comes  along. 
Pooty  soon  I  comes  to  de  von  mit  ein  shteeples  high  oup 
in  de  shky  und  I  goes  in  mit  de  beobles  und  sits  me 
down  on  ein  seat  all  covered  mit  a  leetle  mattress.  De 
big  organ  vas  blaying  so  soft  it  seemed  likes  as  if  some 
angels  must  be  dere  to  make  dot  music. 

Pooty  soon  de  breaeher  man  shtood  in  de  bulbit  oup 
und  read  de  hymn  oudt,  und  all  de  beobles  sing  until 
de  churches  vos  filled  mit  de  shweetness.  Den  de 
breaeher  man  pray,  und  read  de  Pible,  und  den  he  say 
dot  de  bulbit  would  be  occupied  by  the  Rev.  ViUiam  R. 
Shtover  mit  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Den  dot  man  gommencc  to  breach  und  he  read  mit 
his  dext,  "Und  Simon's  vife's  mudder  lay  sick  mit  a  fever." 
He  talks  for  so  mooch  as  ein  half  hour  ah-eady  veu  de 
beobles  sings  again  und  goes  home.  I  tells  mein  brud- 
der-mit-law  it  vos  so  nice  I  tinks  me  I  go6s  again  mit 
some  oder  churches.  So  vot  you  tinks  ?  I  goes  mit  anoder ' 
churches  dot  afternoon  und  dot  same  Villiam  R.  Shtover 
vns  dere  und  breach  dot  same  sermon  ofer  again  mit 
dot  same  dext,  "Und  Simon's  vife's  mudder  lay  sick  mit 
a  fever."  I  tinks  to  my  ownself — dot  vos  too  bad,  und  I 
goes  home  und  dells  Yawcup,  und  he  says,  "Nefer  mind 
Katrina,  to-night  ve  goes  somevhere  else  to  churches." 
Bo  vcn  de  night  vas  come  und  ds  lamps  vcs  all  lighted 
mit  de  shtreets,  me  und  mein  brudder-mit-law,  ve  goes 
over  to  dot  Brooklyn  town  to  hear  dot  Heinrich  Vard 
Peecher. 

My  but  dot  vos  ein  grosse  church,  und  so  many  beobles 
vas  dere,  ve  vas  crowded  mit  de  vail  back.  Yen  de  sing- 
ing vas  all  done,  a  man  vot  vos  sitting  mit  a  leetle  chair 
got  oup  und  say  dot  de  Rev.  Heinrich  Vard  Peecher 
vas  to  de  Vhite  Mountains  gone  mit  dot  hay  fever  but 
-dot  de  bulbit  vould  be  occupied  on  this  occasion  by  de 
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Rev.  Villiam  R.  Shtover  mit  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Und  dot  Villiam  E.  Shtover  he  gots  mit  dot  bulbit 
cup  und  breaches  dot  same  sermon  mit  dot  same  text, 
"  Und  Simon's  vife's  mudder  lay  sick  mit  a  fever." 

Dot  vos  too  bad  again  und  I  gets  mad.  I  vos  so  mad 
I  vish  dot  he  got  dot  fever  himself. 

Veil,  ven  dot  man  vas  troo  Yawcup  say.s  to  me,  "  Come, 
Katrina,  ve'U  go  down  to  dot  ferry  und  take  de  boat 
vot  goes  to  New  York !"  Ven  ve  vas  on  dot  boat  de  fog 
vas  so  tick  dot  you  couldn't  see  your  hands  pehind  your 
pack.  De  vistles  vas  plowing,  und  dem  pells  vos  ring- 
ing, und  von  man  shtepped  up  mit  Yawcup  und  say 
"  Vot  vor  dem  pells  pe  ringing  so  mooch?" 

Und  ven  I  looked  around  dere  shtood  dot  Villiam 
R.  Shtover  mit  Leavenworth,  Kansas — und  I  said  pooty 
quick:  "Vot  vor  dem  pells  vas  ringing?  VyforSimon's 
vife's  mudder,  vot  must  be  died,  for  I  hear  dree  times 
to-day  already  dot  she  vas  sick  mit  ein  fever." 


LITTLE  MAUD. 


With  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  her  soft  brown  hair, 

A  little  child  was  the  fairest  flower 
In  the  princely  home  of  the  millionaire, 
Her  father's  pride,  and  her  mother's  care; 

Youth  hope  and  love  were  the  priceless  dower 
Of  little  Maud. 

She  watched  one  night  for  papa  to  come, 

And  to  meet  him  sprang,  as  he  gained  the  hall ; 
But  his  cheeks  were  white,  and  his  lips  were  dumb, 
His  eyes  were  fixed,  and  his  whole  frame  numb 
With  a  great  despair ;  he  had  lost  his  all. 
Poor  little  Maud ! 
Then  the  young  wife  sprang  to  the  strong  man's  aid. 

For  she  read  the  worst  in  his  ghastly  face: 
-'  Take  courage,  my  own  !  Be  not  dismayed  I 
Of  a  life  obscure  I  am  not  afraid, 

And  home  will  be  sweet  in  any  place 
With  you  and  M^nd." 
3* 
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By  a  small  white  house  in  a  country  town, 

Where  the  wildbirds  sang  in  the  grand  old  tree 
And  a  small  stream  danced  over  pebbles  brown, 
From  early  morn  till  the  sun  went  down, 

Free  as  the  wings  of  the  mountain  breeze 
Played  little  Maud. 
But  there  came  a  change,  when  the  Tirown  leaves  fled 

Like  guilty  things  from  the  vengeful  blast, 
When  she  shrank  from  her  father's  voice  and  tread. 
And  without  his  kiss  crept  off  to  bed. 

From  the  shores  of  right  he  was  Hoating  fast; 
Alas  for  Maud ! 
Then  hope,  that  had  smiled  on  fortune's  fall. 

Died  darkly  out  in  the  mother's  heart. 
Her  husband's  love  had  been  all  in  all, 
But  the  nectar  cup  was  changed  to  gull  — 

O  wine,  what  a  fjiiulish  curse  tiiou  art ! 
Poor  little  Maud  \ 

From  a  troubled  sleep  she  was  roused  one  night. 

By  the  still  approach  of  a  nameless  fear. 
To  her  mother's  arms  she  sprang  in  fright. 
But  they  clasped  her  not,  f>r  hic  f u;e  was  white. 
And  her  darling's  voice  she  could  not  hear. 
Ah !  woe  for  Maud ! 

In  a  gay  saloon  was  a  merry  throng, 

There  were  prime  cigars,  and  the  best  champagne. 
And  be  was  there,  where  at  filthy  song 
And  jest,  the  laugh  was  loud  and  long. 

While  a  small,  scared  face  pressed  the  window  pane; 
Outside  stood  Maud. 
Yes,  he  was  there,  with  a  wine-flushed  face; 

His  voice  rose  high  in  the  song  profane; 
Of  his  better  self  was  left  no  trace. 
She  dared  not  enter  that  noisy  place; 

So  back  she  turned  from  her  errand  vaiu^ 
Poor  little  Maud  ! 
Back  to  the  deptlis  of  the  winter  night— 

But  she  heeded  not  the  starless  gloom. 
Tlie  snow  in  her  hair  wove  garlands  while 
And  stiffened  her  limbs,  and  dimmed  her  sight, 

As  she  struggled  on  to  the  gates  of  doom. 
Devoted  Maudl 
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In  the  little  heart  was  great  despair, 

She  fancied  God  had  forgotten  her; 
And  she  could  not  say  her  evening  prayer, 
For  she  thought  the  dear  Lord  did  not  oare 

How  great  her  pain  and  lier  sorrow  were. 
Heart-brolven  Maud!' 
In  the  drifting  snow  one  shoe  stuck  fast, 

But  the  small  bare  feet  were  too  cold  to  ache, 
Her  cloak  Hew  off  in  the  next  fierce  blast, 
Then  low  she  sank,  for  her  strength  was  past. 

"  Help  me,  O  God,  for  Jesus'  sake," 
Cried  little  Maud. 

God  came  in  a  blast  of  the  North  wind  bold. 
That  opened  the  gates  of  the  summer  land. 

Out  of  the  night  and  out  of  the  cold. 

This  sweet  lamb  sprang  to  the  upper  fold. 

And  a  happy  motlier  c)asped  the  hand 

Of  darling  Maud. 

My  brothers!  you  that  are  strong  and  young, 
And  you  on  the  summit  of  snow-capped  years, 

Let  your  social  glass  to  the  winds  be  flung; 

Let  women  condemn  it  with  heart  and  tongue, 

This  parent  of  sliarae,  and  crime,  and  tears. 

That  murdered  Maud. 


THE  MIDSHIPMITE.— Clement  Scott. 

Well!  that's  a  woman  I  pity! 
Get  out  of  your  easy  chair- 
Look  out  of  the  window,— that  woman  in  black. 
With  glory  of  red  gold  liair. 
Why  does  she  carry  a  primrose  cross? 
And  what  has  her  misery  been? 
She  has  lost  her  only  child,  my  lad. 
And  is  walking  to  Kensal  Green. 

We  prate  of  our  little  troubles, 

We  men  of  muscle  and  brain, 

We  curse  if  our  pipe  of  peace  won't  draw. 

And  howl  at  the  wind  and  rain  ; 

And  those  of  our  band  who  scribble  a  bit. 

Are  instantly  down  in  luck 
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If  they're  stabbed  in  the  back  by  an  ignorant  fool 
Who  hasn't  a.  grain  of  pluck. 

'Tis  grim  to  feel  you're  honest,  no  doubt, 

Possessing  a  soul  to  save, 

When  editors  bribe  some  desolate  cad 

To  hound  you  as  cheat  or  knave. 

'Tis  God  will  winnow  the  false  and  true, 

Who  knows  what  our  sina  have  been. 

But  think  of  poor  innocent  Margaret  Gray. 

Who  is  walking  to  Kensal  Green. 

Wiat  is  her  stortj  ?    Well,  light  your  pipe 

And  sit  you  do\vn  in  your  chair. 

Two  chapters,  the  one  it  is  headed  of  love, 

The  other  is  marked  despair. 

I've  seen  some  joy,  but  the  Park  at  Knowle 

Was  never  in  spring  so  gay 

As  when  Margaret  Welsh  in  Seven  Oaks  Church 

Was  married  to  Bernard  Gray. 

'Twas  a  runaway  match,  in  the  weald  of  Kent, 

That  was  bles.t  by  the  parson  prim. 

Plis  life  was  given  to  art — the  stage — 

And  hers  was  given  to  him. 

Never  a  man  have  I  known  so  pure 

Never  a  woman  so  brave 

As  was  married  that  day  in  Seven  Oaks  Church 

Wlien  the  primroses  covered  the  grave. 

They  talk  of  love  in  an  empty  way 
But  this  was  the  pride  of  life 
When  Bernard  seemed  in  a  happy  dream 
■  And  thrilled  at  the  touch  of  his  wife. 
Whenever  they  kissed,  their  eyes  for  love 
Were  brimming  with  tears  of  joy ; 
And  the  prize  of  happiness  came  next  spring 
By  the  birth  of  their  baby  boy. 

What  have  they  done  to  deserve  Ood's  wraih? 

In  his  old  mystei-ious  way 

Death  stretched  his  finger  out  and  touched 

The  heart  of  Bernard  Gray. 

Life  was  too  happy  for  him,  poor  lad. 

He  had  been  fading  for  years,  they  said, 

And  the  mother  and  child  were  asleep  one  night 

When  Bernard  Gray  lay  dead. 
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Down  like  an  avalanche  swept  despair 

O'ur  the  house  wliere  love  hud  smiled, 

Crushing  the  innocent  mother  there 

By  the  side  of  her  only  cliild. 

"As  you  make  your  bed,  you  must  tumble  down," 

Is  the  rule  of  this  worldly  life, 

And  there  wasn't  a  soul  to  pity  the  fate 

Of  the  destitute  actor's  wife. 

For  six  long  years, — as  I  live  'tis  true, — 

In  the  midst  of  the  city  din 

She  slaved  and  starved  for  her  baby  boy. 

And  her  soul  was  free  from  sin. 

Whe'i  at  last,  they  said,  for  the  actor's  child 

They  had  luckily  found  a  part, 

So  she  said,  "The  gift  that  an  artist  gave 

I  will  dedicate  pure  to  art." 

They  took  him  away  from  his  mother's  side, 

And  her  heart  was  sick  and  sore, 

Ttioush  her  baby  boy  was  the  life  and  soul 

Of"  Uer  M  iJBSty's  Pinafore." 

Whenever  the  theatre  rang  with  cheers, 

And  echoed  with  wild  delight, 

A  heart  in  the  gallery  shook  with  fear 

For  the  fate  of  the  midshinmite. 

For  the  boy  was  odd,  old-fashioned. 

And  over  clever;  'twas  said 

He  had  the  strangest  fancies 

And  coni])lained  of  an  aching  head. 

And  one  day,  half  in  earnest, 

Possibly  half  in  fun. 

He  said,  "Wlio  will  keep  ns,  mother, 

■\Vhen  Pinafore's  ceased  to  run." 

'Tvvas  the  close  of  a  heartless  winter 

That  changed  to  a  cheerless  spring 

With  wind  in  the  east,  that  caught  with  a  chill 

The  child  in  a  drafty  wing,— 

When  the  mother  found  to  her  horror 

The  boy  was  too  ill  to  sup, 

And  he  said,  in  his  curious  manner, 

"The  Pinafore  run  is  up. 

"Give  me  a  kiss,  my  mother, 

And  iiut  me  away  to  bed, 
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For  my  limbs  are  weak— I  tremble— 
I've  pains  in  my  throbbing  liead. 
I  feel  to-night  so  weary—" 
Wlieu  out  of  liis  tuneful  store 
He  muttered  in  a  child-like  way 
Of  Her  Majesty's  Pinafore. 

"  Oh  !  say  that  you  love  me,  darling," 

She  murmured,  pale  with  fears; 

But  he  answered,  "  Hardly  ever," 

As  she  wiped  away  her  tears. 

And  then  as  the  night-mare  vision 

The  inind  of  the  slee|ier  haunts, 

He  said,  "  You'll  be  kind -to  my— sisters, 

And  my  cousins,  and  my  aunts." 

Oil  the  ship  that  had  been  his  playground 

He  sailed  to  his  rest  at  last 

With  a  clieer  for  his  baby  comrades 

As  he  clung  to  the  yielding  mast. 

And  he  moaned  out,  racked  with  torture 

As  the  sand  in  the  hour-glass  ran, 

"  Well,  in  spite  of  all  teniDtatioii 

Your  boy  is  an  Englislimaa." 

They  buried  the  little  fellow 
Quite  close  to  his  father's  side, 
Just  seven  years  from  the  joyful  day 
His  mother  was  made  a  bride. 
80  there's  the  story  of  that  which  is, 
(God  knows  what  might  have  been !) 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  Margaret  Gray 
Is  walking  to  Kensal  Greeji. 


GRANDEUR  OF  THE  OCEAN.— Waltee  Colton. 

The  most  fearful  and  impressive  exhibitions  of  power 
known  to  our  globe,  belonc;  to  the  ocean.  The  volcano, 
with  its  ascending  flame  and  falling  torrents  of  fire,  and 
the  earthquake,  whose  footstep  is  en  the  ruin  of  cities, 
are  circumscribed  in  the  desolating  range  of  their  visita- 
tions.   But  the  ocean,  when  it  once  rouses  itself  hi  its 
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chainless  strength,  shakes  a  thousand  shores  with  its  storm 
and  thunder.  Navies  of  oak  and  iron  are  tossed  in 
mockery  from  its  crest,  and  armaments,  manned  by  the 
strength  and  courage  of  millions,  perish  among  its  bub- 
bles. 

The  avalanche,  shaken  from  its  glittering  steep,  if  it 
roll  to  the  bos.im  of  the  earth,  melts  away,  and  is  lost  in 
vapor ;  but  if  it  plunge  into  the  embrace  of  the  ocean, 
this  mountain  mass  of  ice  and  hail  is  borne  about  for 
ages  in  tumult  and  terror ;  it  is  the  drifting  monument 
of  the  ocean's  dead.  The  tempest  on  land  is  impeded 
by  forests,  and  broken  by  mountains ;  but  on  the  plain 
of  the  deep  it  rushes  unresisted ;  and  when  its  strength  is 
at  last  spent,  ten  thousand  giant  waves  still  roll  its  ter- 
rors onward. 

The  mountain  lake  and  the  meadow  stream  are  inhab- 
ited only  by  the  timid  prey  of  the  angler ;  but  the  ocean 
is  the  home  of  the  leviathan, — his  ways  are  in  the  mighcy 
deep.  The  glittering  pebble  and  the  rainbow-tinted  shell, 
which  the  returning  tide  has  left  on  the  shore,  cud  the 
watery  gem  which  the  pearl-diver  reaches  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  are  all  that  man  can  filch  from  the  treasures  of 
the  sea.  The  groves  of  coral  which  wave  over  its  pave- 
ments, and  the  halls  of  amber  which  glow  in  its  depths, 
are  beyond  his  approaches,  save  when  he  goes  down  there 
to  seek,  amid  their  silent  magnificence,  his  burial  monu- 
ment. 

The  islands,  the  continents,  the  shores  of  civilized  and 
savage  realms,  the  capitals  of  kings,  are  worn  by  time, 
washed  away  by  the  wave,  consumed  by  the  flame,  or 
sunk  bv  the  earthquake  ;  but  the  ocean  still  remains,  and 
still  rolls  on  in  the  greatness  of  its  unabated  strength. 
Over  the  majesty  of  its  form  and  the  marvel  of  its  might, 
time  and  disaster  have  no  power.  Such  as  creation's 
dawn  beheld,  it  rolleth  now. 

The  vast  clouds  of  vapor  which  roll  up  from  its  bosoiB, 
float  away  to  encircle  the  globe:  on  distant  mountains 
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and  deserts  they  pour  out  their  watery  treasures,  which 
gather  themselves  again  in  streams  and  torrents,  to 
return,  with  exulting  bounds,  to  theit  parent  ocean. 
These  are  the  messengers  which  proclaim  in  every  land 
the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  sea;  but  it  is  reserved 
for  those  who  go  down  in  ships,  and  who  do  business  in 
the  great  waters,  to  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  his 
wonders  in  the  deep. 

Let  one  go  upon  deck  in  the  middle  watch  of  a  still 
night,  with  naught  above  him  but  the  silent  and  solemn 
skies,  and  naught  around  and  beneath  him  but  an  iu- 
terminable  wastfe  of  waters,  and  with  the  conviction  that 
there  is  but  a  plank  between  him  and  eternity,  a  feeling 
of  loneliness,  solitude,  and  desertion,  mingled  with  asen- 
timentof  reverence  for  the  vast,  mysterious  and  unknown, 
will  come  upon  him  with  a  power,  all  unknown  before, 
and  he  might  stand  for  hours  entranced  in  reverence 
and  tears. 

Man,  also,  has  made  the  ocean  the  theater  of  his  power. 
The  ship  in  which  he  rides  that  element,  is  one  of  the 
highest  triumphs  of  his  skill.  At  first,  this  iloating  fabric 
was  only  a  frail  bark,  slowly  urged  by  the  laboring  oar. 
The  sail,  at  length,  arose  and  spread  its  wings  to  the 
wind.  Still  he  had  no  power  to  direct  his  course  when 
the  lofty  promontory  sunk  from  sight,  or  the  orbs  above 
him  were  lost  in  clouds.  But  the  secret  of  the  magnet  is, 
at  length,  revealed  to  him,  and  his  needle  now  settles, 
with  a  fixedness  which  love  has  stolen  as  the  symbol  of 
its  constancy,  to  the  polar  star. 

Now,  however,  he  can  dispense  even  with  sail,  and 
wind,  and  flowing  wave.  He  constructs  and  propels  his 
vast  engines  of  flame  and  vapor,  and,  through  the  soli- 
tude of  the  sea,  as  over  the  solid  land,  goes  thundering 
on  his  track.  On  the  ocean,  too,  thrones  have  been  lost 
and  won.  On  the  fate  of  Actium  was  suspended  the 
empire  of  the  world.  In  the  gulf  of  Salamis,  the  pride 
of  Pjrsia  found  a  grave ;  and'  the  crescent  sot  forever 
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in  the  waters  of  Navarino;  while,  at  Trafalgar  and  the 
Nile,  nations  held  their  breath, 

"  As  each  gun 
From  its  adaBiaiitiiie  lips, 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships 
Like  tiie  hurricane's  eclipse 
Of  the  sun." 
But,  of  all  the  wonders  appertaining  to  the  ocean,  the 
greatest,  perhaps,  is  its  transforming  power  on  man.     It 
unravels  and  weaves  anew  the  web  of  liis  moral  and  social 
Ijeing.     It  invests  him  with  feelings,  associations,  and 
habits,  to  which  he  has  been  an  entire  stranger.    It  breaks 
up  the  sealed  fountain  of  his  nature,  and  lifts  his  soul 
into  features  prominent  as  the  cliffs  which  beetle  over 
its  surge. 

Once  the  adopted  child  of  the  ocean,  he  can  never 
bring  back  his  entire  sympathies  to  land. ,  He  will  still 
move  in  his  dreams  over  that  vast  waste  of  waters,  still 
bound  in  exultation  and  triumph  through  its  foaming 
billows.  All  the  other  realities  of  life  will  be  compara- 
tively tame,  and  he  will  sigh  for  his  tossing  element,  as 
the  caged  eagle  for  the  roar  and  arrowy  light  of  his 
mountain  cataract. 


PADDY'S  LAMENT. 


Oh.  Mary  McGallagher,  see  phat  you've  done  now. 
You've  tied  me  poor  heart  in  a  double  bow-knot; 

For  a  nice,  da}'cent  gairl  it's  a  quare  piece  o'  fun  now. 
To  play  such  a  thrick— Och!  phat's  into  ye  got? 

You've  twisted  me  head  till  it's  all  full  of  aching, 

For  thinking  o'  you,  Mary,  all  the  day  long; 
There's  nothing  I  touch  but  it's  shplitting  and  breaking, 

I  niver  can  do  a  thing  right  but  it's  wrong. 
The  whole  house  is  aff  on  a  horse-throt  to  ruin. 

The  parlor's  not  fit  for  a  jintleman's  pig; 
\  feel  in  me  bones  that  there's  throuble  abrewin'. 

Ail'  me  legs  are  too  wake  for  the  ghost  of  a  jig. 
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There's  a  pipe  on  the  mantlepiece  all  broke  to  flinders, 
There's  a  shoe  near  the  fender's  all  out  at  the  toe; 

There's  rags  where  the  glass  ought  to  be  in  the  winders, 
Fur,  Mary,  uiavouriieen,  I'm  lovipg  you  so. 

Don't  talk  to  that  baste  of  a  Barney  McFinnegan ! 

It's  -working  I  am  fur  your  good,  don't  you  see? 
He"s  no  sooner  out  of  a  shpree  than  he's  in  agin  ; 

Iv'ry  ciut  that  he  owns,  faith  it's  coming  to  me. 

Then,  Mary  McGallagher,  pity  me  sorrow, 
Stand  ready  to  put  on  your  wedding-dres&soon. 

Throw  care  to  the  dogs— pay  the  fiddler  to-morrow— 
And  dance  till  the  morn  by  the  glint  o'  the  moon. 

Bad  luck  to  the  gairl !     May  I  never  begin  agin  ! 

I'll  be  an  ould  baclielor,  sure,  till  I  die; 
For  Mary's  gone  married  to  Barney  McFinnegan 

In  the  dress  that  I  guv  her  tlie  money  to  buy. 

But  fortune  go  with  her!  I'll  niver  deride  her ; 

There's  fish,  jist  as  good  as  are  caught  in  the  say; 
An'  since  she's  toolj  Barney,  to  jog  on  beside  her, 

Why,  faith,  I'll  make  love  to  swiite  Biddy  McKay. 


BIJAH'S  STORY. 

He  was  little  more  than  a  baby. 
And  played  on  the  strefets  all  day; 

And  holding  in  his  tiny  lingers 
The  string  of  a  broken  sleigh. 

He  was  ragged,  and  cold  and  hungry, 
Yet  his  face  was  a  sight  to  see. 

And  he  lisped  to  a  pas-sing  lady — 
"Pleathe,  mithus,  will  you  vide  me?" 

But  she  drew  close  her  fur-lined  mantle. 
And  her  train  of  silk  and  lace, 

While  she  stared  with  haughty  wonder 
In  the  eager,  piteous  face. 

And  tlie  eyes  that  shone  so  brightly, 
Brimmed  o'er  with  gushing  rain, 

And  the  poor  little  head  dropped  lower 
While  his  heart  beat  a  sad  refrain. 
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When  night  came,  cold  and  darkly, 

Ai\d  the  lamps  were  all  alight, 
The  pallid  lips  grew  whiter 

With  childish  grief  and  fright. 
As  I  was  passing  the  entrance 

Of  a  church  across  the  way, 
1  found  a  poor  dead  baby, 

With  his  head  on  a  broken  sleigh. 
Soon  young  and  eager  footsteps 

Were  heard  on  the  frozen  street, 
And  a  boy  dashed  into  the  station, 

Covered  with  snow  and  sleet. 

On  his  coat  was  a  newsboy's  number, 

On  his  arm  a  "  bran  new  sled ;" 
"Have  you  seen  my  brother,  Bijah? 

He  ought  to  be  home  in  bed. 

"You  see,  [  leave  him  at  Sraithers' 

While  I  go  round  with  the  'Press:' 
They  must  have  forgot  about  him, 

A  nd  he's  strayed  away,  I  guess. 

"Last  night  when  he  said  '  Our  Father,' 

And  about  the  daily  bread, 
He  just  threw  in  an  extra 

Concerning  a  nice  new  sled. 

"I  was  tellin'  the  boys  at  the  ofBce, 

As  how  he  was  only  three ; 
And  they  stuck  in  for  this  here  stunner: 

And  sent  it  home  with  me. 

"And  won't — what's  the  matter,  Bijah? 

Why  do  you  shake  your  head? 
O  Father  in  Heaven,  have  pity! 

O  Bijah,  he  can't  be  dead !" 

He  clasped  the  child  to  his  bosom, 

In  a  passionate,  close  embrace, 
His  tears  and  kisses  falling, 

'Twixt  sobs,  on  the  little  face. 

Soon  the  boyish  grief  grew  silent; 

There  was  never  a  tear  nor  a  moan, 
For  the  heart  of  the  dear  Lord  Jesus 

Had  taken  the  children  home. 

— Detroit  Free  Prcsi. 
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GRANDMOTHERS  BIBLE.— Hattib  A.  Cooley. 

So  you've  brought  me  this  costly  Bible, 

With  its  covers  so  grand  and  gay; 
You  thought  I  must  need  a  new  one 

On  my  eighty-first  birthday,  you  say. 
Yes,  mine  is  a  worn-out  volume, 

Grown  ragged  and  yellow  with  age. 
With  finger-prints  thick  on  the  margin; 

But  there's  nevur  a  missing  page. 

And  the  finger-prints  call  back  my  wee  ones, 

Just  learning  a  verse  to  repeat ; 
And  again,  in  the  twilight,  their  faces 

Look  up  to  me  eagerly  sweet. 
It  has  pencil  marks  pointed  in  silence 

To  words  I  have  hid  in  my  heart ; 
And  the  lessons  so  hard  in  the  learning, 

Once  learned,  can  never  depart. 

There's  the  verse  your  grandfather  spoke  of 

The  very  night  that  he  died, 
"When  I  awake  with  thy  likeness, 

I,  too,  shall  be  satisfied." 
And  here,  inside  the  old  cover, 

Is  a  date,  it  is  faded  and  dim. 
For  I  wrote  it  the  day  the  good  pastor 

Baptized  me — I've  an  old  woman's  whim 

That  beside  the  pearl  gates  he  is  waiting. 

And  when  by  and  by  I  shall  go, 
That  he  will  lead  me  into  that  kingdom, 

As  then  into  this  one  below. 
And  under  that  date,  little  Mary, 

Write  another  one  when  I  die ; 
Then  keep  both  Bibles  and  read  tliera ; 

God  bless  you,  child,  why  should  you  cry? 

Your  gift  is  a  beauty,  my  dearie, 

With  its  wonderful  clasps  of  gold, 
Put  it  carefully  into  that  drawer; 

I  shall  keep  it  till  death ;  but  the  old- 
Just  leave  it  close  by  on  the  table, 

And  then  you  may  bring  me  a  light. 
And  I'll  read  a  sweet  psnlni  from  its  pages 

i'o  think  of,  if  wakeful  to-night. 
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AN  INCOMPLETE  KEVELATION. 
Richard  A.  Jajlksom. 

JVhile  Quaker  folks  were  Quakers  still,  some  fifty  years 

ago, 
?V^lieii  coats  were  drab  and  gowns  were  plaiu  and  speech 

was  staid  and  slow. 
Before  Dame  Fashion  dared  suggest  a  single  friz  or  cnrl. 
There  dwelt,  mid  Peufleld's  peaceful  shades,  an  old-time 

Quaker  girl. 

Ruth  Wilson's  garb  was  of  her  sect.     Devoid  of  furbelows, 
She  spoke  rebuke  to  vanitj'  from  bonnet  to  her  toes; 
Sweet  redbird  was  she,  all  disguised  in  feathers  of  the  dove. 
With  dainty  foot  and  perfect  form  and  eyes  that  dreamt  Of 
love. 

Sylvaiius  Moore,  a  bachelor  of  forty  years  or  so, 

A  quaintly  pious,  weazened  soul,  with  beard  and  hair  of  tow 

And  queer  thin  legs  and  shuffling  walk  and  drawling,  nasal 

tone, 
Was  prompted  by  the  Spirit  to  make  this  maid  his  own. 

He  knew  it  was  the  Spirit,  for  he  felt  it  in  his  breast 
As  oft  before  in  meeting-time,  and,  sure  of  his  request, 
Procured  the  permit  in  due  form.    On  Fourth-day  of  that 

week 
He  let  Ruth  know  the  message  >true  that  he  was  moved  to 

speak. 

"Ruth,  it  has  been  revealed  to  me  that  thee  and  I  shall  wed. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  meeting  and  the  members  all  have 

That  our  union  seems  a  righteous  one,  which  they  will  not 

gainsay, 
So  if  convenient  to  thy  views,  I'll  wed  thee  next  Tliird  dny." 

The  cool  possession  of  herself  by  friend  Sylvanus  Moore 
Aroused  her  hot  resentirfent,  which  by  effort  she  forbore— 
She  knew  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  simple,  childlike  mind— 
And  checkedthe  word  "Impertinence!"  and  answered  him 

in  kind : 
"Sylvanus  Moore,  do  thee  go  home  and  wait  until  I  see 
The  fact  that  I  must  be  thy  wife  revealed  unto  me." 
An<l  thus  she  left  him  there  alone,  at  will  tn  rnmiii;ite— 
■^ore  puzzled  at  the  mysteries  of  Love,  Free-will,  and  Fate. 
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AN  INITIATED  TEAMP. 

We  have  before  maintained  that  the  tramps  scouring 
about  the  country  are  a  regularly  organized  fraternity, 
having  a  general  understanding  with  one  another,  and 
having  a  ritual  of  questions  and  answers.  Their  uniform 
appearance,  their  periodical  visits  to  the  same  localities, 
their  regular  calls  at  the  same  houses  where  they  have 
before  procured  food,  all  point  to  this.  Sheriff  Walls, 
of  this  city,  has  found  curious  emblems  about  them,  has 
studied  their  character  and  listened  to  their  conversation, 
until  he  can  tell  a  regularly  initiated  tramp  from  an  im- 
postor. The  following  amusing  and  instructive  dialogue 
took  place  between  the  Sheriff  and  one  of  a  squad  of 
tramps  recently  committed  to  jail : 

"  From  whence  came  you  ?" 

"  From  a  town  in  New  York,  called  Jerusalem." 

"  What's  your  business  here  ?" 

"To  learn  to  subdue  my  appetite  and  to  sponge  my 
living  from  an  indulgent  public." 

"Then  you  are  a  regular  tramp,  I  presume?" 

"  I  am  so  taken  and  accepted  wherever  I  go." 

"  How  am  I  to  recognize  you  as  a  tramp  ?" 

"  By  the  largeness  of  my  feet,  and  general  carnivo- 
rous appearance." 

"  How  do  you  know  yourself  to  be  a  tramp  ?" 

"  In  seeking  food,  by  being  often  denied,  but  ready  to 
try  again." 

"  How  gained  you  admittance  to  this  town  ?" 

"  By  a  good  many  long  tramps." 

"  How  were  you  received  ?" 

"On  the  end  of  a  night  polieeman's  billy  presented  to 
my  head.'" 

"How  did  the  policeman  dispose  of  you?" 
"  He  took  me  several  times  around  the  town,  to  the 
south,  east  and  west,  where  he  found  the  city  marshal, 
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police  judge,  and  the  jailer,  and  where  a  great  many 
questions  were  asked." 

"  What  advice  did  the  judge  give  you?" 

"  He  advised  me  to  walk  in  upright,  regular  steps,  and 
to  renounce  tramping." 

"Will  you  be  offer  from?" 

"  With  your  permission,  I'll  be  off  very  quick." 

"  Which  way  are  you  traveling  ?" 

"  EasL" 

"  Of  what  are  you  in  pursuit  1" 

"  Work — which  by  my  own  endeavors  and  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  able  to  find." 

"  My  friend,  you  are  now  at  an  institution  where  the 
wicked  are  always  troublesome  and  the  weary  as  bad  as 
the  rest.  You  will  now  be  conducted  to  the  middle 
chamber  by  a  flight  of  winding  stairs,  consisting  of  five 
or  more  steps.  Instead  of  corn,  wine  and  oil,  the  wages 
of  the  ancients,  yours  will  be  bread  and  water  for  five 
days.  When  your  company  escape  from  this  place, 
divide  yourselves  into  parties  of  three  each,  take  a  bee 
line  for  Portland  or  Bangor,  where  in  the  winter  they 
usually  run  free  soup  houses,  and  you  may  be  pardoned 
on  condition  of  your  never  returning."  (Pointing  to 
the  turnkey,)  "  Follow  your  conductor,  and  fear  no 
danger — if  you  behave  yourselfl" 


THE  POET'S  FUNERAL.*— F.  N.  Zabeiskie. 

From  college  and  from  chapel  spires 

The  bells  of  Oumbridge  tolled  ; 
And  through  the  world  on  trembling  wires 

The  saddening  message  rolled. 
They  spake  of  one  whose  "  Psalm  of  life" 

Had  reached  its  ronnded  close, 
And  in  sublime  doxology 

Before  the  Throne  arose. 
"The  wayside  inn"  no  longer  holds 

The  gne.st  whose  coming  cast 


*H.  W.  Longfellow. 

6t 
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A  "gleam  of  sunshine"  o'er  the  world — 
"  The  golden  milestone"  's  passed ! 

Within  that  ''haunted  chamber"  mow 
We  miss  the  good  gray  hairs, 

And  beats  with  heavy  heart  and  slow 
"  The  old  clock  on  the  stairs." 

"The  Reaper  Death"  has  gathered  in 

The  ripest  of  the  sheaves, 
The  "  woods  in  winter"  moan  for  him 

More  than  their  vanished  leaves. 
Nor  "  light  of  stars"  nor  "  village  lights" 

His  breast  with  sadness  fills. 
The  earth-gleam  and  its  gloom  are  gone — 

'Tis  "  sunrise  on  the  hills  1" 
He  o'er  "  the  bri«^  at  midnight"  passed 

Toward  the  "daybreak"  grand. 
Swifter  than  "birds  of  passage,"  on 

"Into  the  silent  land." 
"Sandalphon's"  hands  have  turned  to  flowers 

His  prayers  and  alois  above, 
"The  children's  hour"  it  is  to  deck 

His  grave  with  wreaths  of  love. 

Broke  is  "life's  goblet;"  but  the  well 

Outlasts  the  crystal  urn ; 
For  us  "  the  rainy  day" — for  him 

No  more  the  clouds  return : 
No  more  "the  building  of  the  ship," 

But  the  celestial  main : 
The  "  village  blacksmith's"  arm  has  wrought 

The  last  link  of  the  chain  ; 
The  scholar,  wlio  to  English  speech 

So  deftly  knew  to  turn 
The  songs  of  many  lands  and  men. 

Had  one  more  tongue  to  learn  ; 
"  Translated"  is  the  poet's  self, 

His  life-song  evermore 
"Tlie  happiest  land's"  vernacular, 

The  last  "Excelsior!" 

"The  River  Charles"  the  message  bears 

Out  to  the  sobbing  sea ; 
"The  birds  of  Killingworth"  are  mute 
,  And  wander  aimlessly ; 
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By  icy  capes  and  southern  bays, 

Alps  and  New  England  lulls, 
By  "  seaside  and  by  fireside," 

The  tender  sorrow  thrills. 
Let  "  church-bells  heard  at  evening"  waft 

Their  softest,  sweetest  tone, 
"The  curfew"  toll  the  embers  out, 

Of  one  whose  "  day  is  done." 
Ring  out  once  more,  "O  bells  of  Lynn," 

O'er  land  and  water  call ; 
"Belfry  of  Bruges,"  bid  the  shades 

Throng  to  his  funeral  I 

"  Two  angels,"  named  of  Life  and  Death, 

Float  o'er  the  graveyard  dim. 
Where  the  Moravian  nnns  again 

Chant  their  triumphant  hymn. 
"The  children  of  the  supper"  stand, 

And  lisp  their  reverejit  psalms, 
And  "  blind  Bartimeus"  stretches  forth 

Once  more  his  piteous  palms. 
And  Minnesingers,  vikings  old. 

Baron,  and  Spanish  knight, 
And  cobbler  bards,  and  haloed  saints,. 

Gleam  on  my  startled  sight. 
"Balder  the  beautiful,"  in  turn, 

This  silent  voice  doth  rue ; 
Aud  with  an  added  anguish  there, 

"Prometheus"  moans  anew. 

King  Olaf  and  King  Robert  march 

As  mourners  side  by  side  ; 
Miles  Standish  checks  his  martial  step, 

Walking  with  Vogelweid; 
Manrique  and  Soanderbeg  paBs  by, 

Heroes  of  arms  and  faith, 
And  with  a  mystic  bugle-note 

Brave  "Victor  Galbraith's"  wraith. 
While  all  along  the  British  coast 

From  all  the  bristling  forts 
The  frequent  minute  suns  obey 

"The  Lord  of  the  Cinque-Ports." 

And  Dante  walks  in  stately  grief, 
With  many  a  bard  sublime, 
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"  Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time." 
*  «  »  *  * 

To  that  "  God's-acre''  gentle  forms 

Will  come  at  even-tide, — 
"Evangeline"  with  drooping  head, 

And  "  Hiawatha's"  bride. 
And  often  'neath  the  evening  star 

A  crouching  form  will  creep, 
And  vigil  at  the  poet's  grave 

"The  quadroon  girl"  will  keep. 
"Endymion,"  when  the  moon  is  hid, 

Adown  the  sltj'  will  slide ; 
The  phantom  form  of  "  Paul  Revere" 

Will  through  the  darkness  ride; 
"Hyperion"  with  clouded  brow 

Will  wander  there  alone; 
The  Baron  of  St.  Castine  sit 

And  mourn  as  for  his  own. 
Mount  Auburn  sees  a  pilgrim-world 

Ascend  her  well-w"orn  path, 
And  garners  mid  her  precious  dead 

A  richer  "  aftermath." 

The  "  resignation"  that  he  taught, 

Be  ours  the  grace  to  gain  ; 
And  hin  own  "consolation"  soothe 

His  own  beloved's  pain  ! 


TWO. 

In  the  bitter  gloom  of  a  wiuter's  morn 

A  babe  was  born. 

The  snow  piled  high  against  wall  and  door. 

On  the  miffhly  oak  boughs  the  frost  lay  hoar; 

But  th3  warmth  and  light  shrined  the  happy  face, 

So  softly  pillowed  with  down  and  lace. 

The  bells  clashed  out  from  the  reeling  spire, 

The  night  was  reddened  by  many  a  fire; 

The  cottage  smiled  for  thejoy  at  the  hall, 

As  the  poor  man  answered  the  rich  man's  call, 

And  his  lot  for  a  day  was  less  forlorn. 

Because  a  little  child  was  born. 
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In  the  bitter  gloom  of  a  winter's  morn 

A  babe  was  born. 

The  snow  plied  high  in  tlie  narrow  street, 

Trodden  and  stained  by  hurrying  feet ; 

On  the  hearth  the  embers  lay  cold  and  dead, 

And  the  woman  who  crouched  on  the  damp  straw  bed 

Muttered  a  curse  as  the  drunken  sport 

Swelled  np  to  her  lair  from  the  crowded  court. 

Riot  without  and  squalor  within, 

To  welcome  a  waif  to  a  world  of  sin, 

And  a  pitiful  life  was  the  more  forlorn, 

Because  a  little  child  was  born. 

In  a  smiling  home  amid  sun  and  flowers, 

A  child  grew  up. 

Calm,  and  beauty,  and  culture,  and  wealth, 

To  give  power  to  life  and  grace  to  health ; 

Gentle  influence,  thought  and  CHre, 

To  train  the  darling  to  love  and  prayer; 

The  stately  heirlooms  of  place  and  blood, 

To  crown  tlie  flower  of  maidenhood, 

With  childhood's  pearly  innocence  kept 

On  the  folded  leaves  where  the  sunshine  slept. 

So  sweetly  and  richly  formed  the  cup 

Life  held,  where  the  happy  girl  grew  up. 

Where  "  home"  was  a  vague  and  empty  word 

A  child  grew  up. 

Where  oath  and  blow  were  the  only  law, 

And  ugly  misery  all  she  saw; 

Where  want  and  sin  drew  hand  in  hand, 

Round  the  haunts  that  disgrace  our  Christian  land; 

A  loveless,  hopeless,  joyless  life 

Of  crime  and  wretchedness,  struggle  and  strife  I 

Never  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet  spring  skies. 

To  soften  the  flash  in  the  wild  young  eyes; 

Or  a  drop  of  peace  in  the  poisoned  cup 

Life  held,  where  the  reckless  girl  grew  up. 

On  a  summer  eve  as  the  low  sun  set, 
A  woman  died. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  and  tranquil  life, 
Honored  and  guarded,  mother  and  wife, 
AVith  gentle  hands  whose  work  was  done. 
And  gentle  head  whose  crown  was  won. 
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With  children's  children  at  her  knee, 
And  friends  wljo  watched  her  reverently; 
Knowing  her  memory  would  remain, 
Treanured  by  grief,  that  scarce  was  pain, 
With  her  heart's  dearest  at  lier  side, 
Blessing  and  blessed,  the  woman  died. 

On  a  summer  eve  as  the  low  suii  set, 
A  woman  died. 

She  had  fought  the  failing  fight  so  long, 
But  time  was  cruel,  and  hard,  and  strong. 
Witliout  a  faith,  without  a  prayer. 
With  none  to  aid  and  none  to  care; 
Without  a  trace  upon  the  page. 
From  desperate  youth  to  loathsome  age, 
But  sin  and  sorrow,  wrong  and  chance, 
And  bitter  blanlc  of  ignorance; 
With  not  a  hand  to  help  or  save. 
Without  a  hope  beyond  the  grave, 
Tossed  in  the  black  stream's  rushing  tide, 
Unmourned,  unmissed,  the  woman  died. 

And  we  are  all  akin,  runs  the  kindly  creed, 
Oh  tlie  riddle  of  life  is  hard  to  read ! 


DEATH  AND  THE  GRAVE. 

"  I  am  hungry,"  said  the  Grave,  "  give  me  food." 

Death  answered:  "I  will  send  forth  a  minister  of 
■awful  destruction,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied." 

"What  minister  will  you  send?" 

"I  will  send  Alcohol.  He  shall  go  in  the  guise  of 
food  and  medicine,  pleasure  and  hospitality.  The  people 
shall  drink  and  die." 

And  the  Grave  answered :  "  I  am  content." 

And  now  the  church  bells  began  to  toll  and  the 
mournful  proce^ion  to  advance. 

"  Who  are  they  bringing  now?"  said  the  Grave. 

"Ah,"  said  Death,  "they  are  bringing  a  household. 
The  drunken  father  aimed  a  blow  at  his  wife.  He 
killed  the  mother  and  her  child  together,  and  then 
tislied  out  his  owa  life." 
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"And  who,"  said  the  Grave,  "  comes  next,  followed  by 
a  train  of  weeping  children  ?  " 

"  This  is  a  broken-hearted  woman,  who  has  long  pined 
away  in  want,  while  her  husband  has  wasted  his  sub- 
stance at  the  tavern.  And  he  is  borne  behind,  killed 
by  the  hand  of  violence." 

"And  who  next?" 

"A  young  man  of  generous  impulses,  who,  step  by 
step,  became  dissipated,  and  squandered  his  all.  My 
agent  turned  him  out  to  be  frozen  in  the  street." 

"Hush,"  said  the  Grave,  "now  I  hear  a  wail  of 
anguish  that  will  not  be  silenced." 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  widow's  cry.  It  is  the  only  son  of  his 
mother.  He  spurned  her  love,  reviled  her  warning,  and 
a  bloated  form  he  comes.  And  thus  they  come— iurther 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  the  procession  crowds  to  thy 
abodes.  And  still  lured  by  the  enchanting  cup  which 
I  have  mingled,  the  sons  of  men  crowd  the  paths  of 
dissipation.  Vainly  they  dream  of  escape,  but  I  shut 
behind  them  the  invisible  door  of  destiny.  They  know 
it  not,  and  with  song,  and  dance,  and  riot,  they  hasten 
to  thee,  O  Grave !  Then  I  throw  my  fatal  spell  upon 
the  new  throngs  of  youth,,  and  soon  they,  too,  will  be 
with  thee." 


IN  THE  CATACOMBS.— H.  H.  Ballaed. 

Never  lived  a  Yankee  yet, 

But  was  ready  to  bet 

On  the  U.  S.  A. 

If  you  speak  of  Italy's  sunny  clime, 

"Maine  kin  beat  it,  every  time!" 

If  you  tell  of  Etna's  fount  of  fire. 

You  rouse  his  ire. 

In  an  injured  way 

He'll  probably  say, 

"I  don't  think  much  of  a  smoltin'  hill, 

We've  got  a  moderate  little  rill 

Kin  make  yer  old  volcaner  still ; 
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Pour  otilj  Xiagery  ilowii  tlie  crater, 
'H'  1  guesa  'twill  cool  lier  fiery  iiater.'' 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  those  ancient  lies, 

Manufactured  fur  a  jirizc: 

Xhe  reputation  of  each  rose  liigher, 

As  he  proved  himself  the  bigger  liar. 

Said  ail  Englishman:  "Only  t'other  day, 
•Sallii;g  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
I  s:iw  a  -nan  without  float  or  oar, 
Swimming  across  from  the  English  shore. 

Manfully  breasting  the  augry  sea " 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Yankee,  "  that  was  me  f" 

]yJin<^ful  of  all  these  thrice  told  tales. 
Whenever  a  Yankee  to  Europe  sails, 
The  boys  try  every  sort  of  plan 
To  rouse  his  astonishment,  if  they  can. 

Sam  Brown  was  a  fellow  from  way  down  East 
Who  never  was  "staggered"  in  the  least. 
No  tale  of  marvelous  beast  or  bird 
Could  match  tlie  stories  he  had  heard. 
No  curious  place  or  wondrous  view 
"  Was  ekil  to  Podunk,  I  tell  yu." 

They  showed  him  a  room  where  a  queen  had  slept ; 

'"Twan't  up  to  the  tavern  daddy  kept." 

They  showed  him  L\icerne.     But  lie  had  drunk 

From  the  beautiful  Mollichunkamun'ij. 

They  took  him  at  last  to  ancient  Rome, 

And  inveigled  him  into  a  catacomb. 

Here  they  plied  him  w^ith  draughts  of  wine 
(Though  he  vowed  old  cider  was  twice  as  fine,) 
Till  the  fumes  ofFalernian  filled  his  head. 
And  he  slept  as  sound  as  the  silent  dead ; 
They  removed  a  mummy  to  make  him  room, 
And  laid  him  at  length  in  the  rocky  tomb. 

They  piled  old  skeletons  round  the  stone. 

Set  a  "  di[)"  in  a  candlestick  of  bone, 

And  left  him  to  slumber  there  alone. 

Then  watched  from  a  distance  the  tajicr's  gleam, 

V/aiting  to  jeer  at  his  frightened  screntn, 

■\Vhen  he  should  awake  from  his  drunken  dream. 
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After  a  time  the  Yankee  woke, 

But  iiistaiilly  saw  through  the  flimsy  joke; 

So  never  a  cry  or  shout  he  uttered, 

But  solemnly  rose  and  slowly  muttered  : 

"  I  see  how  it  is.    It"s  the  judgment  day. 

We've  all  been  dead  and  stowed  away ; 

All  these  stone  furreners'  sleepin'  yet, 

An'  I  m  the  fust  one  up,  you  bet! 

Can't  none  o'  you  Romans  start,  I  wonder? 

UnUed  Staies  is  ahead,  by  thunder  J" 


THE   PRINCESS   AND   THE   RABBI.- W.  L.  Gard.vee. 

In  olden  time — in  ages  long  since  flown. 
There  lived  a  rabbi — one  whose  great  renown 
Fur  wisdom,  learning  and  for  many  things, 
Made  him  much  sought  by  emperors  and  kings. 
Yet,  thousfh  his  wisdom  made  hini  wondrous  wise, 
His  face  was  ugly,  and  his  crooked  eyes, 
Tliat  mated  with  his  soiled  and  blackened  skin. 
Gave  to  his  countenance  a  horrid  grin. 

One  day  an  emperor  asked  him  to  his  court. 

Where  "  Ugly  Face"  was  subject  to  the  sport 

Of  lords  and  ladies,  and  amid  the  laughter 

None  mirthed  it  more  than  did  the  emperor's  daughter. 

"CtooiI  rabbi,  tell  me,"  were  the  words  she  said, 

"  How  wisdom  dwells  in  such  an  ugly  head?" 

The  rabbi  kept  his  temper,  though  his  cheek 
Paleil  at  the  insult,  and,  with  voice  so  meek, 
He  asked  the  princess  did  she  know  the  bin 
Or  jar  in  which  her  father  kept  his  wine. 
"The  bin  I  know  not,  quickly  she  replied, 
"  But  earthen  jars  have  all  such  wants  supplied." 

"In  earthen  jars  \ — Ha!  Ha!  that's  very  fine — 
That's  where  the  common  people  keep  their  wine; 
An  emperor's  is  worthy  of  a  greater  place; 
No  handsome  vessel  would  such  wine  disgrace." 

So  said  the  rabbi ;  the  princess  thought  that  he 
Could  nothing  else  but  full  in  earnest  be ; 
That  one  who  many  clever  things  oft  spoke 
Would  ne'er  indulge  in  v'aving  paltry  joke; 
6v* 
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So  to  the  butler  she  ran  off  in  haste, 
And  bid  liim  best  of  all  tlie  wines  to  place 
In  jars  of  gold ;  the  butler  quick  obeyed 
(A  princess'  word  must  never  be  gainsaid), 
Took  from  the  earthen  jars  the  wine  so  old, 
And  poured  it  into  those  of  finest  gold. 
When  next  the  wine  was  to  the  princess  brought, 
It  tasted  flat  and  stale ;  'iwas  then  she  thought 
On  her  the  rabbi  some  foul  trick  had  played, 
And,  finding  him,  she,  flushed  with  anger,  said, 
"  So,  rabbi,  do  you  know  the  wine  I  poured 
In  golden  vessels  is  all  spoiled  and  soured?" 
To  which  the  rabbi,  with  a  touch  of  pride. 
And  sterner  accent  than  before,  replied  : 
"Then  have  you  learned  a  lesson,  princess  mine; 
'Tis  not  the  vessel's  beauty  makes  the  wine; 
Neither  doth  knowledge  liud  a  resting-place 
Behind  a  fair  more  than  an  ugly  face." 


THE  ENCHANTED  SHIRT.-Johx  Hay. 

The  king  was  sick.    His  cheek  was  red, 

And  his  eye  was  clear  and  bright; 
He  ate  and  drank  with  a  kingly  zest. 

And  peacefully  snored  at  night. 

But  he  said  he  was  sick — and  a  king  should  know; 

And  doctors  came  by  the  score ; 
They  did  not  cure  him.    He  cut  off  their  heads, 

And  sent  to  the  schools  for  more. 

At  last  two  famous  doctors  came, 

And  one  was  poor  as  a  rat; 
He  had  passed  his  life  in  studious  toil 

And  never  found  time  to  grow  fat. 

The  other  had  never  looked  in  a  book; 

His  patients  gave  him  no  trouble  ; 
If  they  recovered,  thev  paid  him  well, 

If  they  died,  their  heirs  paid  double. 
Together  they  looked  at  the  royal  tongue, 

As  the  king  on  his  conch  reclined  ; 
In  succession  thev  thumped  his  anwnst  chest, 

But  no  trace  of  disease  could  find. 
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The  old  sage  said,  "  You're  as  sound  as  a  nut." 
"  Uaiig  him  up !"  roared  the  king,  in  a  gale, — 

In  a  ten-knot  gale  of  royal  range ; 
The  other  grew  a  shadow  pale ; 

But  he  pensively  ruisbed  his  sagacious  nose. 

And  thus  his  prescription  ran: 
"  Tlie  king  will  be  well  if  he  sleeps  one  night 

In  the  shirt  of  a  happy  man." 

'Wide  o'er  the  realm  the  couriers  rode, 

And  fast  their  horses  ran. 
And  many  they  saw,  and  to  many  they  spake. 
But  they  found  no  happy  man. 

They  found  poor  men  who  would  fain  be  rich, 
And  rich  who  thought  they  were  poor; 

And  men  who  twisted  their  waists  in  staj'S, 
And  women  that  short  hose  wore. 

They  saw  two  men  by  the  roadside  sit. 

And  both  bemoaned  their  lot; 
For  one  had  buried  his  wife,  he  said. 

And  the  other  one  had  not. 

At  hist  they  came  to  a  village  gate; 

A  beggar  lay  whistling  there ; 
He  whistled  and  sang  and  laughed,  and  rolled 

On  the  grass  in  the  soft  June  air. 

The  weary  couriers  paused  and  looked 

At  the  scamp  so  blithe  and  gay, 
And  one  of  them  said,  "  Heaven  save  you,  friend, 

You  seem  to  be  happy  to-day." 

"  Oh  ves,  fair  sirs,"  the  rascal  laughed, 

And  his  voice  rang  free  and  glad; 
"An  idle  man  has  so  much  to  do 

That  he  never  has  time  to  be  sad." 

"This  is  our  man."  the  courier  said, 

"  Our  luck  has  led  us  aright. 
I  will  give  you  a  hundred  ducats,  friend. 

For  the  loan  of  your  shirt  to-night." 

The  merry  blackguard  lay  back  on  the  grass 

And  laughed  till  his  face  was  black  ; 
"I  would  do  it,  God  wot,"  and  he  roared  with  fr 

"But  I  haven't  a  shirt  to  my  back." 

4* 
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Each  clay  to  the  king  the  reports  came  in 

Of  his  uiisuccestful  siiies, 
And  tlie  sail  panorama  of  human  woes 

Passed  daily  under  liis  eyes. 

And  he  grew  ashamed  of  liis  useless  life. 
And  his  maladies  hatched  in  gloum ; 

He  opened  tl>e  windows,  and  let  in  the  air 
Of  the  free  heaven  into  his  room  ; 

And  out  he  went  in  the  world,  and  toiled 

In  liis  own  appointed  way, 
And  the  people  blessed  him,  the  land  was  glad. 

And  the  king  was  well  and  gay. 


SIXTEEN  AND  SIXTY. 

Grandpa  sits  in  his  oaken  chair. 
And  in  flies  Bessie  witli  tangled  hair, 
"I'm  going  to  be  married,  oh,  jirrandmamma! 
I'm  going  to  l>e  married !     Ha!  ha!  ha!  lull" 

Grandma  smooths  ont  her  aiiron-string: 

"  Bo  you  know,  my  dear,  'tis  a  solemn  thing?" 

"'Tis  solemuer  not  to,  grandmamma. 

I'm  going  to  be  married !    Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Then  grandma  looks  througli  her  sixty  years, 
And  sums  up  a  woman's  hopes  and  fears; 
Six  of  them  livin'  and  two  of  them  dead; 
Grandpa  helpless  and  tied  to  his  bed. 

Nowhere  to  live  when  the  house  burned  down, 
Years  of  fighting  with  old  Mother  Brown; 
Stockings  to  darn  and  bread  to  bake. 
Dishes  to  wash  and  dresses  to  make. 

B'lt  then  the  music  of  pattering  feet, 
Grandpa's  kisses  so  fond  and  sweet, 
Song  and  prattle  tlie  life-long  day, 
Joy  and  kisses  and  love  alway. 

Grandma  smooths  out  her  apron-string, 
And  giizes  down  at  her  wedding  ring. 
And  still  she  smiles  as  she  drops  a  tear; 
"  'Tis  solemuer  uut  to.    Yes,  my  dear." 
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A  STREET  GAMIN'S  STORY  OF  THE  PLAY. 

Two  small  boys  were  looking  at  the  large  black  and 
red  posters  on  the  boards  in  front  of  a  Bowery  variety 
theatre.  The  larger  of  the  boys  wore  a  man's  overcoat, 
the  sleeves  of  which  had  been  shortened  by  rolling  them 
up  till  his  red  and  grimy  hands  protruded.  The  big 
coat  was  open  in  front,  revealing  a  considerable  expanse 
of  cotton  shirt.  His  hands  were  thrust  in  his  trousers 
pockets.  The  visor  of  his  heavy  wool  eap  had  come 
loose,  except  at  the  ends,  and  it  rested  on  his  nose.  His 
smaller  companion  wore  a  jacket  and  trousers  that  were 
much  too  small  even  for  him.  His  hat  was  of  black  felt 
and  of  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf.  His  eyes  were  round 
.  with  wonder  at  the  story  his  friend  in  the  big  overcoat 
was  telling  him.  It  seemed  to  be  a  synopsis  of  the 
play,  scenes  in  which  were  pictured  on  the  boards. 

"  This  duffer,"  said  the  boy,  taking  one  hand  from  his 
pockets  and  pointing  to  the  picture  of  a  genteel  man 
with  a  heavy  black  moustache,  "  is  the  vill'n.  It  begins 
wid  him  comin'  on  the  stage,  and  sayin  : 

" '  What,  ho!     Not  here  yet?' 

"  Then  an  Eyetalian  covey  wid  big  whiskers — he's  the 
vill'n's  pal — comes  on,  and  the  vill'n  tells  him  the  girl 
mus'  be  did  away  wid,  so  he  can  get  the  boodle. 

"  '  How  mucha  you  giv-a,"  says  the  Eyetalian. 

"'Five  thousand  dollars,'  says  the  vill'n,  an'  they 
makes  the  bargain.  The  Eyetalian  is  goin'  to  make 
b'lieve  that  the  girl  is  his'n,  git  her  away  f'm  her 
friends,  and  kill  her.  While  they  is  makin'  the  bargain 
a  Dutchman  comes  out,  an'  says  he: 

" '  Maybe  yer  don't  was  tink  I  haf  heard  sometings, 
don't  it?     I  vill  safe-  dot  girl ! ' 

"The  next  scene  is  in  a  big,  line  house.  An  ole 
woman  all  dressed  up  swell  is  tellin'  a  young  prig  that 
the  girl  is  heir  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  an'  dey  don't 
know  who  her  fader  and  mudder  was.     She  was  picked 
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up  on  the  steps  when  she  was  a  kid.  The  young  feller 
tells  his  mudder  that  he  don't  care  who  her  folks  was, 
an'  that  he'll  marry  her  anyway,  even  if  she  is  blind. 
The  ole  woman  goes  out,  and  a  be-youtiful  girl  comes 
in,  pawin'  the  air  'cause  she's  blind  and  can't  see,  an' 
says  she  to  the  young  chap : 

"'It  can't  never  be!' 

"  The  feller  don't  b'lieve  her,  an'  tells  her  she's  given' 
him  guff.  After  a  lot  of  eoaxin'  she  owns  up  that  she  is, 
an'  he  spreads  out  his  fins  and  hollei-s  : 

" '  Then  you  do  love  me,  Marie ! '  and  she  tumbles. 

"  Then  an  ole  man  wid  a  white  wig  comes  in — he's  the 
doctor — an'  he  looks  at  the  girl's  eyes  an'  says  that  he 
can  cure  'em  but  it  may  kill  her.  He  takes  out  two 
bottles  and  says  : 

" '  In  this  is  sump'n'  that'll  put  yer  into  a  sleep  like 
death,  will  yer  risk  it? ' 

" '  Be  this  me  answer,'  said  the  girl,  an'  she  swallers 
the  bottle  an'  tips  over  on  the  lounge. 

"  Just  before  the  doctor  is  goin'  to  fix  her  eyes,  the 
Eyetalian  jumps  in  an'  says: 

"'Where  is  mai  poor  childa?'  an'  he  won't  let  the 
doctor  do  anythin'.  There  is  a  big  row  an'  the  Dutch- 
man comes  in  and  says  : 

'"She  don't  vas  his  child.' 

"But  the  Eyetalian  lugs  her  ofi",  an'  the  vill'n — he 
turns  out  to  be  her  cousin — gets  all  the  money. 

"The  next  scene  is  in  the  street.  The  Eyetalian  an' 
the  be-youtiful  girl  all  dressed  in  rags  •comes  along,  and 
she  says : 

"'I'm  80-0-0  tired.' 

"'How  mucha  money  you  gotta?'  says  the  Eyetalian, 
an'  she  says  she  hain't  got  no  money.  Then  he  goes  to 
kill  her,  an'  the  Dutchman  hops  out  an'  yells : 

"'You  macaroni  son  of  a  gun,'  an'  the  Eyetalian 
lights  out. 

"  The  Dutchman  he  takes  the  girl  into  his  house,  an' 
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comes  out  into  the  street.  The  girl's  feller  comes  along, 
an'  while  they  is  talkin'  the  Eyetalian  sneaks  back  an' 
steals  the  girl  away.  But  the  Dutchman's  dog  follers 
him  and  shows  the  way  to  the  cop  an'  the  Dutchman 
when  they  finds  out  that  the  girl  is  gone.  They  find  her 
in  a  dive  where  lots  of  Eyetalians  is  playin'  whisky  poker 
for  the  drinks.  There's  a  big  row  agin,  an'  the  girl  is 
took  out  an'  carried  back  to  her  home.  In  the  row  the 
Eyetalian  gets  all  chawed  up  by  the  Dutchman's  dog,  the 
cop  lugs  him  off,  an'  he's  sent  up  for  ten  years. 

"  In  the  last  act  the  girl's  eyes  has  been  fixed,  an'  she's 
sittin'  on  the  piazzar.  The  papers  has  been  found  an' 
the  vill'n  has  hollered,  'I'm  1-host,  I'm  1-host!'  The 
girl  is  sayin'  how  glad  she'll  be  to  see  her  feller  an'  look 
into  his  eyes,  when  the  Eyetalian,  who  has  cracked  the 
jug,  comes  cr-e-e-pin'  along  in  striped  togs,  an'  says  he  to 
hisself: 

" '  I  will  now  have  mia  r-r-evenge.' 

"The  lights  is  turned  down,  an'  the  big  fiddle  goes 
zub-zub,  zub-zub. 

"  The  Eyetalian  creeps  up  and  grabs  the  be-youtiful 
young  girl  an'  hollers,  '  I  will  killa  you ! '  an'  pulls  a 
big  knife  but  of  his  breeches  pocket.  The  young  girl 
yells,  an'  jest  as  he's  goin'  to  jab  her  wid  the  knife,  they 
all  rushes  in,  an'  the  darkey  pulls  out  a  pop  an'  lets  the 
Eyetalian  have  it  in  the  ribs,  and  the  Eyetalian  tumbles 
down  an'  squirms,  an'  the  be-youtiful  young  girl  faints 
away  in  her  feller's  arms,  an'  down  goes  the  curtain." 


THE  DEVIL.— Alfred  J.  Hough. 

Men  don't  believe  in  a  devil  now,  as  their  fathers  used  to  do ; 
They've  forced  the  door  of  the  broadest  creed  to  let  His 

Majesty  through. 
There  isn't  a  print  of  his  cloven  foot  or  a  fiery  dart  from 

his  DOW 
To  be  found  on  earth  or  air  to-day,  for  the  world  has  voted  so. 
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But  who  is  it  mixing  the  fatal  draught  that .  palsies  heart 

and  brain, 
And  loads  the  bier  of  each  ])assing  year  witli  ten  hundred 

thousand  slain? 
Who  blights  the  bloom  of  the  land  to  day  with  the  fiery 

breath  of  hell, 
If  the  devil  isn't  and  never  was?     Won't  somebody  rise 

and  tell? 

Who  dogs  the  steps  of  the  toiling  saint  and  digs  the  pit  for 

liis  feet? 
Who  sows  the  tares  in  the  field  of  time  wherever  God  sows 

His  wheat? 
The  devil  is  voted  not  to  be,  and  of  course  the  thing  is  trne; 
But  who  is  doing  the  kind  of  worlc  the  devil  alone  should  do? 

We  are  told  he  doesn't  go  about  as  a  roaring  lion  now. 
But  whom  shall  we  hold  res|)onsiblefor  the  everlastin^row 
To  be  heard  in  church,  in  home,  and  state,  to  earlh's  re- 
motest bound. 
If  the  devil  by  unanimous  vote  is  nowhere  to  be  found? 

AVon't  somebody  step  to  the  front  forthwith,  and  make  his 
bow,  and  show 

How  the  frauds  and  crimes  of  a  single  day  spring  up?  We 
want  to  know. 

The  devil  was  fairly  voted  out,  and  of  course  the  devil's 
gone; 

But  simple  people  would  like  to  know  who  carries  his  bus- 
iness on. 


THE  BOY  TO  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

You've  quizzed  me  often  and  puzzk-d  me  long, 

You've  asked  me  to  cipher  and  Sjiell, 
You've  called  me  a  dunce  if  I  answered  wrong. 

Or  a  dolt  if  I  failed  to  tell 
Just  when  to  say  lie  and  when  to  say  lay. 

Or  what  nine-sevenths  would  make, 
Or  the  longitude  of  Kamsohatka  BSy, 

Or  the  I-forget-what's-its  name  lake ; 
So  I  think  it's  about  my  turn,  I  do, 
To  ask  a  question  or  so  of  you. 

The  schoolmaster  grim,  he  opened  his  eyes, 
But  said  not  a  word  for  sheer  surprise. 
Can  you  tell  what  "  nhen-dubs  "  means  7     I  can. 
Can  you  say  all  off  by  heart 
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The  "  onery  twoery  ickery  ann," 
Or  tell  "  alleys  "  and  "  commons  "  apart? 

Can  you  fling  a  top,  I  would  like  to  know, 
Till  it  hums  lilve  a  bumble-bee? 

Can  you  make  a  kite  yourself  that  will  go 
'Most  as  hijili  as  the  eye  can  see, 

Till  it  sails  and  soars  like  a  hawk  on  the  wing. 

And  the  little  birds  come  and  light  on  its  string? 

The  schoolmaster  looked,  oh  !  very  demure, 
But  his  mouth  was  twitching  I'm  almost  sure. 

Can  you  tell  where  the  nest  of  the  oriole  swings, 

Or  the  color  its  eggs  may  be? 
Do  yon  know  the  time  when  the  squirrel  brings 

Its  young  from  their  nest  in  the  tree  ? 
Can  you  tell  when  the  chestnuts  are  ready  to  drop. 

Or  where  the  best  hazel-nuts  grow? 
Can  you  climb  a  high  tree  to  the  very  tip-top. 

Then  gaze  without  trembling  below  ? 
Can  you  swim  and  dive,  c;in  you  jump  and  run. 
Or  do  anything  else  we  boys  call  fun? 

The  master's  voice  trembled  as  he  replied  : 

"  You  are  right,  my  lad,  I'm  the  dunce,"  he  sighed. 


THOUGHTS  ON  IMMORTALITY. 
Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 

Life,  death,  eternity— how  vast,  how  deep,  how  solemn 
these  three  words,  so  familiar  to  us  all !  Who  can 
measure,  who  can  fathom  their  meaning  ?  In  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  surrounded  by  death,  and  confronted  by 
eternity  with  its  boundless  prospects  of  weal  and  woe. 
Life  on  earth  ends  in  death,  and  death  is  but  the  dark 
door  to  another  life  which  has  no  end. 

Astronomy  cannot  tell  whether  this  visible  universe 
has  boundaries  or  not,  and  what  lies  beyond.  Theology 
cannot  determine  the  locality  of  that  invisible  universe 
from  which  no  traveler  returns,  nor  the  direction  and 
length  of  that  lonely  passage  which  carries  the  disen  - 
bodied  spirit  from  its  present  to  its  future  abode.     But 
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this  we  do  know,  and  it  is  enough  for  our  comfort,  that 
in  our  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  and  that  our 
Savior  has  prepared  a  place  for  all  his  disciples.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  room  for  all  even  within  the  limits 
of  this  universe,  and  for  aught  we  know,  the  spirit  world 
may  be  very  near  and  around  about  us.  There  are 
exalted  moments  in  our  life  when  we  see  the  heavens 
open  and  the  angels  of  God  descending  and  ascending. 
Life  is  a  mystery,  a  glorious  mystery  with  a  heaven 
beyond,  but  a  terrible  mystery  with  annihilation  or 
endless  punishment  in  prospect. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  universal  instinct  and 
desire  of  the  human  race.  Like  the  idea  of  God,  it  is 
implanted  in  our  intellectual  and  moral  constitution. 
We  cannot  think  backward  without  reaching  an  ultimate 
cause  which  has  no  beginning ;  we  cannot  think  forward 
without  arriving  at  a  result  which  has  no  ending.  God 
and  eternity  precede  time  and  succeed  time,  and  time 
itself  is  filled  with  both.  We  cannot  conceive  that  a 
wise  Creator  should  make  man  in  his  own  image  and 
endow  him  with  the  highest  faculties  without  ordaining 
him  for  endless  existence.  He  cannot  intend  the  head 
of  His  creatures,  the  masterpiece  of  His  hand  to  perish 
like  the  brute.  He  cannot  allow  virtue'  to  suffer  and 
iniquity  to  flourish  without  some  future  adjustment 
which  will  give  to  every  one  his  due,  and  restore  the 
harmony  of  character  and  condition. 

It  seems  impossible  that  a  rational  being  filled  with 
infinite  longings  and  capable  of  endless  progress  should 
be  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  its  career,  "  like 
the  empty  fabric  of  a  vision  leaving  no-  wreck  behind." 
It  seems  impossible  that  the  mind,  which  proves  its  in- 
dependence of  the  body  and  matures  in  strength  while 
the  body  declines,  should  be  dissolved  with  its  material 
tent.  No  husband  can  close  the  eyes  of  a  beloved  wife, 
no  parent  can  commit  a  child  to  the  cold  grave,  no 
friend  can  bid  farewell  to  a  bosom  friend  without  the 
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ardent  wish  for  the  recovery  of  the  loss  and  a  meeting 
again  in  a  better  world,  where  tears  of  parting  are 
uulvnown.  Every  consideration  of  God's  goodness,  love, 
and  justice;  of  man's  capacities,  desires,  and  hopes  ;  and 
of  surrounding  nature,  with  its  perennial  renovations  of 
seasons  and  transformation  of  death  itself  into  new 
forms  of  life,  forces  upon  us  the  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul. 

But  after  all,  philosophy  and  science  can  lead  us  only 
to  the  probability  of  immortality,  and  there  is  a  vast 
step  from  probability  to  certainty.  The  starry  heavens 
above  and  the  moral  law  within  may  well  have  filled 
the  great  philosopher  of  the  last  century  with  ever 
growing  reverence  and  awe;  but  beyond  the  starry 
heavens  and  behind  the  moral  law  lie  the  sublimer 
regions  of  faith,  which  fill  us  with  deeper  reverence,  and 
which  alone  can  give  us  solid  comfort  in  life  and  in  death. 


DR.  JOTHAM  Tl-MDALE'S  CUE  A  CURE. 

William  Watsos  Tuknbull. 

A  Legend  of  Lynn. 

'Tis  some  two  hundred  j'sars  ago 
Since  Doctor  Tindale  lived  below. 
A  little  man,  scarce  five  feet  high; 
By  no  means  stent,  but  very  spry ; 
A  bony  chin,  and  long,  sharp  nose  ; 
He  wore  broad  shoes  with  turned-up  toes  f 
His  srairlet  stocking  so  bewitches ! 
Red  ribbons  tied  his  yellow  breeches: 
A  bob-tailed  coat,  of  bottle-green. 
So  tightly  drawn  the  buttons  lean  ; 
The  collar,  half-way  up  his  head, 
An  ample  white  one  overspread  ; 
A  jaunty  hat,  oft  raised  for  thanks. 
With  which  the  wind  played  sportive  pranks, 
But  which,  when  raised,  disclosed  to  view 
The  ever-memorable  cue. 
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This  cue  the  Doctor  idolized 
Willi  childish  pride,  tlioagh  all  disguised ; 
Its  comi>osition  was  his  liair 
So  stringent  braced,  his  pelt  might  tear ; 
This  strain  his  eyes  so  wide  would  keep, 
He  must  relieve,  or  never  sleep. 
The  cue,  bound  by  an  eel-skin  tie, 
Projected  horizontally ; 
And,  as  its  hue  to  ruddy  tends, 
Kept  powdered  to  its  knotted  ends. 
His  brow,  so  sloping  towards  the  cue, 
Left  doubtful  where  his  knowledge  grew; 
The  chubby  clieeks  and  little  lips 
Displayed  extensive  ivory  tips. 

This  Doctor  Jotham  was  a  cure : 
No  doubt  his  medicines  were  pure. 
The  nauseous,  huge,  concocted  doses, 
Made  all  his  patients  stop  their  noses; 
But  as  he  was  a  man  of  learning. 
From  Harvard,  hailed  as  all  discerning, 
.They  swallowed  eagerly  his  drink, 
That  seldom  left  them  time  to  think. 

A  pleasant  man  was  Doctor  Tindale; 
Sick  children  dandled  on  his. spindle, 
And  would  some  pretty  stories  tell 
Of  boys  who  loved  his  pills  so  well ; 
With  older  people,  too,  was  welcome. 
For  lively  talk  he  always  dealt  'um. 
So  much  good-nature  mixed  the  cup, 
He  always  kept  their  spirits  up. 
His  feeling  heart  and  soothing  manners 
Might  be  a  plea  for  physic  banners; 
No  one  could  charge  him  with  neglecting 
A  patient's  cause,  howe'er  perplexing; 
Especially,  when  o'er  the  breeze 
He  scented  beneficial  fees. 

Thns  Doctor  Tindale's  fame  was  wide, 
Extending  o'er  the  country  side, 
Through  which  he  daily  might  be  seen 
Upon  a  white  hoise,  tall  and  lean. 
To  fly,  on  mercy's  errand  bent, 
Wherever  succor  might  bo  lent,- 
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A  scarlet  tunic  in  tlie  breezo, 
And  niediciiie  from  neck  to  knees. 
His  cures,  through  drugs  or  instrumental 
Including  surgical  and  dental, — 
Were  practised  ou  the  crazy  noodle, 
Fit-stricken  cat,  or  petted  poodle ; 
He  chickens  nursed  in  his  meanders, 
And  often  cured  a  horse  of  glanders; 
And  thus  he  ciiased  the  life  pursuer, 
Eemoving aches  or  cloggy  cruor  : 
No  wonder  Doctor  Jotham  boasts 
Amazing  cures  in  mighty  hosts. 

But  here  we  have  a  pretty  kettle,— 
A  case  that  tried  his  utmost  metal ; 
In  which,  if  drugs  did  fail,  he  sure 
At  once  proclaimed  his  cue  a  cure. 

One  Aaron  Rhodes  lay  sick  and  painful 
With  sore  disease,  acute  and  baneful ; 
A  heated,  tickling,  vexing  mote 
Soon  formed  an  abscess  in  his  throat, 
That  put  a  stop  to  all  vocation. 
And  threatened  death  by  suffocation. 
The  doctor  every  nerve  did  strain 
To  find  a  remedy, — in  vain. 
For  with  the  swelling  swift  encroaching, 
He  saw  the  crisis  fast  approaching. 
In  vain  he  every  scheme  resolved, 
With  pointed  lance,  or  drugs  dissolved  ; 
Or  strove  to  break  by  squeeze  or  rubbing, 
Or  giving  Rhodes  a  healthy  drubbing; 
Or  sought  to  find  some  antidote 
By  gazing  down  the  afflicted  throat. 
In  nervous  agitation,  crying, 
"  There's  no  occasion  for  your  dying !  " 
He  paced  the  floor,  with  head  askew. 
While  points  on  high  the  trembling  cue ; 
But  still  his  brain  gives  no  dictation 
Toward  the  fatal  termination. 

'Tis  Sunday  night ;  the  tumor  gains; 
An  almost  perfect  silence  reigns. 
No  breeze  to  make  the  windows  raltle, 
Nor  e'en  the  fire  sends  out  a  crackle, 
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But  gives  a  stifled,  smould'ring  heat, — 
Tlie  Rhodes'  family  burning  peat. 
Ihe  patient's  hard,  uneasy  breathing 
Alone  is  heard,  as  he  lay  seething. 
The  prim  nurse  by  the  fireside  sat, 
And  nodded  to  the  gray  house-cat, 
Reposing  on  an  easy  cushion, 
Which  now  would  rise  to  its  ablntion. 
And  then  would  stretch  itself,  and,  gaping, 
Kesume  again  its  dreams  and  napping. 

Between  them,  in  a  big  arm-chair, 
The  Doctor  sat  with  solemn  air. 
The  all-beloved  cue,  so  stable. 
Projecting  o'er  the  little  table 
That  stood  behind,  with  scores  of  phials,"] 
Of  which  the  tallow  dip  made  dials ; 
Whilst  round  it  as  a  body-guard, 
They  formed,  like  veterans  old  and  scarred. 
The  flame,  by  red,  round  spots  bedimmed, 
Might  be  revived,  if  slightly  trimmed. 
Soon  Jotham,  too,  with  vigils  weary, 
Began  to  nod ;  his  eyes  grew  bleary. 
And,  notwithstanding  his  profession. 
Nod  soon  chased  nod  in  quick  succession. 
The  cue  stood  sometimes  at  an  angle, 
Would  sometimes  'mongst  the  bottles  tangle, 
As  if  't  would  study  all  the  labels, 
And  cure  the  man  with  Latin  fables. 
Again  it  would  go,  twitch  aiid  swishing. 
As  if  engaged  in  earnest  fishing, — 
The  fast  succeeding  jerks  and  quibbles. 
Proclaim,  at  least,  a  lot  of  nibbles ; 
But  seeming  weary  thus  to  dandle. 
Began  to  tantalize  the  candle. 
Poor  Aaron  watched  the  curious  bobbing, 
And,  though  his  throat  with  pain  was  throbbing, 
He  scarcely  could  contain  a  titter 
That  filled  his  soul  with  pangs  most  bitter. 
The  easiest  movement  of  a  muscle 
Would  .sting  like  life  and  death's  last  tussle. 
A  small  tea-bell  lay  on  the  bed. 
Quite  handy  to  the  patient's  head  ; 
Which  solemnly  he  thought  to  ring. 
The  nurse  to  his  relief  to  bring; 
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For  if  the  cue's  indulging  fancies 
Extended  wide  its  comic  dunces, 
A  little  more  eccentric  dafter, 
Would,  certain,  cause  his  death  of  laughter; 
But,  as  he  lay  in  mirthful  thinking. 
The  solemn  with  the  merry  linking, 
The  Doctor's  head  quick  backward  came, 
And  forced  the  cue  right  in  the  flame. 
AVhen,  lo! — Oh  horror,  flash  and  thunder!— 
The  cue,  exploding,  burst  asunder 
With  such  terrific  noise  and  smoulder, 
Near  shook  the  head  from  off  his  shoulder. 

Away  went  Doctor  Joe's  adorner 
In  singeing  tufts  through  every  corner ; 
Away  went  pussy,  helter-skelter, 
Below  the  trundle-bed  for  shelter; 
Away  went  nurse  beside  her,  squeeziiicr, 
Though  neither  could  refrain  from  sneezing; 
Away  went  Joe  himself,  still  faster, 
Upsetting  phials,  cups,  and  castor ; 
His  elbows  through  the  windows  smashing. 
His  bare  head  bends  the  metal  sashing, 
Then  up  and  down  the  room  went  skipping. 
His  nose  with  perspiration  dripping; 
His  head  oft  clasping  in  his  hands 
To  make  him  sure  that  still  it  stands. 
The  patient  loud  with  laughter  screamed ; 
The  abscess  broke,  the  matter  streamed. 

Thus  burst  the  cue  and  burst  the  laughter. 
And  burst  the  stubborn  tumor  after ; 
And  Aaron,  like  a  flying  ranger. 
Was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
For  which,  may  endless  thanks  be  due 
To  Doctor  Tindale's  feted  cue. 

The  mystery  we  must  explain — 
Though  learned  men  long  tried  in  vain— 
Of  what  had  caused  this  great  ado, 
And  saved  Ehodes'  life,  but  killed  the  cue. 
The  Doctor  always  went  in  state 
To  church  or  ceremonies  great : 
That  morning,  weighed  with  calls  and  care. 
In  which  the  busy  household  share, 
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He  thought  his  lovely  sponse  he'd  teli 
The  precious  cue  to  powder  well ; 
While  he  composed  a  potion  neat 
For  Tawdy  Jenkins'  child  so  sweet. 
This  she  had  never  done  before. 
But  in  perplexity  she  bore, 
And,  anxious  that  it  should  not  want 
For  anything  that  she  could  vaunt, 
Had  passed  the  dredging-box  in  scorn, 
And  used  the  Doctor's  powder-horn  I 
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Down  the  vista  of  the  ages, 
Saints  and  sinners,  fools  and  sages, 
Marching  onward,  slow  and  soleiua. 
Go  in  never-ending  coluini 

Here  the  honest,  here  the  knave, 
With  a  rythmic  stejj  sublime, 

To  the  grave. 
Like  the  rolling  of  the  river. 
Going  on  and  on  forever, 
Never  resting,  never  staying, 
Never  for  an  instant  straying  ; 

Peer  and  peasant,  lord  and  slave, 
Equals  soon  to  mix  and  mingle 

In  the  grave. 
Duty  cannot,  nor  can  pleasure. 
For  a  moment  break  the  measure; 
They  are  marching  on  to  doom, 
They  are  moving  to  the  tomb; 

All  the  cowards,  all  the  brave. 
Soon  to  level  all  distinction 

In  tlie  grave. 
Since  the  morning  of  creation, 
Without  break  or  terminatio.i, 
.«ver  on  the  line  is  moving, 
All  the  loved  and  all  the  loving, 
All  that  mothers  ever  gave — 
On  to  silence  and  to  slumber 

In  the  gravft 
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Here  no  bribe  the  bond  can  weakCo, 
Here  iiu  subssliiute  is  taken  ; 
Eacli  one  for  luuistilf— no  otiier, 
Sou  not  father;  no,  nor  brotlier; 

Love  the  purest  cannot  save ; 
Eacli  alone  th6  roll  must  answer 
In  the  grave. 

Who  commands  the  dread  processioa 
That  shall  know  no  retrogression, 
Who  can  be  the  great  director? 
Ha!  that  grim  and  grisly  spectre. 

Him  that  sin  to  Satan  gave, 
Death,  the  mighty  King  of  Terrors 
In  the  grave. 


HOW  GUSHING  DESTROYED  THE  ALBEMARLE 
October  27, 1863. 

The  clouds  hang  dark,  the  surging  waves 

Beat  fretfully  o'er  wooden  walls. 
Old  ocean  hints  of  watery  graves, 

Wliile  over  all  night's  curtain  falls. 
Our  squadron  rides  at  anchor  there; 

"The  Hag-ship  signals  to  the  fleet 
That,  crouching  in  her  harbor  lair, 

The  rebel-ram  seeks  our  defeat. 

For  days  we've  veatclied  her  grim  black  form, 
Our  picket-boats  at  night  had  heard 

Forebodings  of  the  coming  storm- 
That  all  was  ready,  save  the  word. 

The  captain  paces  to  and  fro 

His  quarter-deck,  with  oath  and  snarl, 

Anr!  rhuttfers  as  he  ?oes  below: 
"I'll  sink  the  rebel  Albemarle. 

"And  ere  another  sun  shall  rise, 

"This  iron  monster  of  the  dee{». 
In  spite  of  armor,  crew  or  size. 

Shall  'heath  Atlantic's  billows  sleep! 
Ho,  messeneers!  "    They  wake,  they  stir, 

His  faithful  servants  tried  and  true, 
Spring  from  their  hammocks—"  Aye,  aye,  s\i\' 

i'or  well  theii:  captain's  voice  thev  kneW. 
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"  Quick !  man  the  boats,  this  message  take. 

And  benr  it  swiftly  through  the  fleet, 
For  lives  and  fortunes  are  at  stake 

Till  we  this  braggart  foe  shall  meet. 
Let  each  commander  come  aboard 

The  pennon  ship  to-night  at  ten  ; 
Yon  rebel  flag  must  now  be  lowered, 

And  I  shall  need  the  bravest  men." 

Then  over  waves  and  through  their  crests 

The  boats  in  darkness  soon  are  lost. 
That  waiting  heart  like  ocean  rests — 

Now  calm— now  wild — now  tempest-tossed. 
Back  o'er  the  billows— silently — 

The  boats  return  their  human  freight. 
Brave  men  who've  dared  the  wildest  sea, 

And  laughed  to  scorn  a  sailor's  fate. 

The  captain  speaks:  "The  hour's  at  hand 

For  glorious  deeds.    That  craft  so  queer 
You  saw  to-day,  awaits  command 

Of  him  who  dares  to  volunteer. 
She's  but  a  small  torpedo  boat, 

Unused  to  ocean's  harsher  breath. 
The  ram  once  struck,  both  cease  to  float. 

While  friend  and  foe  must  welcome  death." 

The  thrilling  words  were  srarcely  said 

When  Gushing  made  this  proud  reply : 
"Give me  command!     I  do  not  dread 

The  task  you  set,  I  can  bnt  die. 
I've  sailors  in  my  crew  who'd  dare 

To  storm  with  me  the  gates -of  hell!" 
His  comrades  whispered :  "  Boy,  beware ! " 

The  captain  answered  :  "  Go !  farewell  I " 

Out  npon  the  waste  of  waters,  through  the  trackless  snrf 

and  spray 
Sails  that  little  crew  devoted ;  theirs  to  do,  to  dare,  obey.- 

Glory  cotmts  those  faithful  heart-beats,  duty   calls  from 

■watch  and  ward. 
As  they  answer  back  the  challenge  of   our  picket-boats  on 

giiard. 

On  its  mission  speeds  the  fragile  little  bark  its  destinp4 

course. 
Holding  in  her  grasp  securely  but  a  single  giant  force. 
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From  her  prow  it  hangs  suspended  like  a  dealL's-head  in 

the  night — 
Oh  that  war  should  ask  such  duty,  friend  like  foe  to  feel  its 

might ! 

Onward  still  their  course  pursuing,soon  is  heard  the  distant 

roar 
Of  the  white-capped  breakers  toiling,  as  they  burst  upon 

the  shore. 

Onward  through  the  darkness,  steaming  past  the  long,.dark 

lines  of  land, 
Up  the  bay  they  creep  unchallenged  by  the  guard  on  either 

hand. 
Oh  that  man  should  sleep  unmindfnl,  in  the  very  face  of 

death. 
Little  dreaming  of  the  danger  he  or  his  encountereth. 

There  stands  Gushing,  grimly  watching,  with  his  sure  hand 

on  the  wheel. 
Proudly  conscious  of  his  power, — soul  of  iron,  nerve  of  steel. 

While  his  comrades  speak  in  whispers,  lest  the  night  wind 

give  alarm 
Of  their  grim  and  deadly  errand,  and  their  highest  hopes 

disarm. 

Still  your  beating  hearts,  0  brave  men  '.  for  the  hour  draweth 

liigh. 
Ask  no  more  the  old,  old  question :  "  Shall  they  live  again 

who  die?" 

Sweeping  past  the  Titan  monster,  through  her  headlight's 
startled  glare; 
'  "  Halt  ! "  the  night  watch  cries,  up-leaping,  "  Halt  !  to  arms, 
me:<  ! — Who  goes  there  ?" 

No  reply  did  Gushing  answer,— quickly  turning  down  he 

bore 
Through  the  flames  of  black-mouthed  cannon,  midst  their 

shot  and  shell  and  roar. 

Like  an  arrow  on  its  mission,  like  a  hawk  upon  its  prey, 
Gushing  struck  the  rebel  squarely,  es  the  giant  stood  at  ba)'. 

Flashed  and  burst  his  one  torpedo,  crushing  in  her  armored 

sides. 
Terror,   flames,  and  dire  confusion  follow  fiercely,— death 

abides ! 
Self-destroyed,  his  little  vessel  swifLly  sinks  beneath   the 

waves, 
Gushing  and  his  comrades  leaping— all  but  him  to  watery 

graves. 
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Striking  boldly  'cross  the  harbor,  bravelv  swimming  for  liis 

life, 
Lioii-heartedj  still  undaunted,  in  the  now  unequal  strife. 

Just  a  league  the  weary  swimmer  slowly  struggles  on  his 

way> 
And  exhausted  lands  in  safety  as  the  darkness  turhB  to 

gray. 

Crawling  to  a  tangled  thicket,  there  to  wait,  to  watch,  to 

rest ; 
Still  u\iconscious  of  achievement,  he  the  truth  must  first 

attest. 

All  day  long  brave  Gushing  lay  there  safely  in  his  hiding- 
place  ; 

Just  at  night-fall  passed  a  negro  with  an  honest,  manly 
face. 

"Hello,  boy!    Come    here    a    rnoment,"    and    the    fellow 

trembling  stared, 
Answered  wildly:    "Good  God,  massa!      Where  yo'   cum 

from  ?    I'se  so  scared ! " 

"  Come,  my  boj',  I  need  your  service,  I  must  get  awfty  to- 
night. 

Eun  down  on  the  beach— look  over— tell  me  if  the  ram's  in 
sight." 

"  Yes,  I'se  goin' — yo'se  a  blue  coat !    Wat's  de  matter,  yo'se 

so  pale  ?  " 
Quickly  running  to  the  sea-shore — Ah  !  his  black  face  tells 

the  tale ; 

Swift  returning,  ijords  half  breathless,  every  feature  solves 

a  doubt ; 
"Gorra,  Massa!  but  she's  done  fur!  just  her  smokestacks 
■   stickin'  out." 

"Got  a  boat?"    He  hesitated,  as  he  scratched  his  woolly 

head. 
"Yes,  I'se  got  one— just  a  dug-out."     "Can  I  have  it?" 

Cushing  said. 

"  Course  yo'  can;  yo's  come  to  save  us,  arid  I'll  take  yo'  to 

the  sho' 
Where  I  use  it  sometimes,  flshin'.   I  don't  want  it  any  mo'." 

Black  and  white, — yes,  both  are  equal, — love  soon  finds  the 

little  boat. 
"Good-bye  Master!"    "Good-byfe  Sambo! "and  the  sailor 

drifts  afloat. 
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Keeping  to  his  course  star-lighted,  Gushing  fluds  the  fleet 

Bill  lliStu 

There's  tlie  morning  star  appearing,  as  the  picket  boats  are 

p£lSS6u, 

straightway  pulling  for  the  flag-ship,  hails  the  watch  and 
past  him  pushing — 

"  I'M  THE  BEARER  OP  UISPATCHES  FROM  THE  FRONT,  LIEUTENANT 

Gushing!" 

The  crew  came  rushing  to  the  deck 

With  "  Blast  my  eyes !    'Tis  surely  he !" 

No  orders  could  their  movements  check  - 
They'd  not  believe,  each  one  must  see. 

The  captain  grasps  his  hand  with  tears, 
No  oaths  now  heard,  no  growl  or  snarl ; 

While  Gushing  tells  amid  their  cheers 
The  story  of  the  Albemarle. 


THERE  ARE  NONE.— I.  Edgar  Jones. 

There  are  no  infidels.    All  unbelief 

Dissolves  like  mist  in  tears  of  joy  or  grief. 

The  skeptic,  when  his  daily  toil  is  done. 

Looks  forward  to  the  morrow's  rising  sun; 

His  doubts  are  dim;  his  sneers  a  shapeless  wraith, 

His  work  is  for  a  future  ;  and  his  faith 

Is  strong  that  other  days  shall  come  and  go. 

And  Time's  swift  shuttle  still  dart  to  and  fro. 

He  knows  that  good  brings  joy,  and  ill  its  grief, 

And  in  that  faith  belies  his  unbelief. 

He  knows  the  golden  grain  in  sunrimer  grows, 

That  every  farmer  reaps  but  that  he  sows ; 

That  piercing  wounds  produce  their  pangs  of  pain, 

That  tides  which  ebb  must  kiss  the  sands  again. 

That  every  plume  of  grass  and  tinted  flower 

Is  born  to  bloom  at  its  appointed  hour; 

That  greenest  glories  rise  from  out  the  ground, 

That  wonders  in  the  sea  and  sky  a^-e  found; 

While  every  planet  in  its  circle  turns, 

And  every  sun  its  lamp  of  living  burns; 

In  every  act  his  faith  becomes  his  chief; 

There  is  no  infidel,  no  unbelief. 
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He  who  believes  the  flower  shall  deck  the  sod. 
Believes  in  life,  and  in  the  power  of  God; 
The  man  who  tunes  his  lyre  at  close  of  day 
And  lists  for  echoes  answering  far  away, 
Believes  in  consequences  and  in  cause, 
And  bows  obedient  to  tlie  Master's  laws; 
He  may  be  scornful,  and  his  glances,  dim, 
Be  doubt-distorted,  self  deceiving  him. 
And  seeing  but  his  own  reflection,  keep 
His  searching  glance  from  that  which  lieth  deep; 
But  if  he  look  lor  love  where  love  be  sent, 
And  shape  his  plans  to  meet  some  sure  event. 
His  hollow  doubtings  lead  from  grace  to  grief; 
His  actions  say,  "There  is  no  unbehef." 


THE   CUKTAIN    FIXTUEE.— James  M.  Bailey. 

The  most  exquisite  article  of  domestic  torture  is  the 
modern  window-curtain  fixture.  Years  ago,  before  the 
desecrating  hand  of  inventive  genius  was  reared,  the 
window  covering  was  either  a  green  shade  hung  by 
hooks,  or  a  simple  piece  of  muslin  nailed  firmly  to  the 
upper  casing.  Now  the  curtain  is  uniformly  of  cloth, 
with  a  flat  stick  at  the  bottom  and  a  round  stick  at  the 
top  and  a  complicated  lot  of  brass  cogs  and  ratchets  at 
the  ends. 

It  isn't  much  trouble  to  fit  in  the  flat  stick,  because 
that  can  be  measured  the  right  length  on  the  floor,  but 
it  is  getting  the  proper  length  of  the  round  sticks  or 
rollers  that  plays  the  mischief  with  a  man's  temper. 
We  are  not  quite  certain  but  that  it  could  be  done  with- 
out much  bluster  were  a  man's  wife  to  go  off  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town  and  stay  there  until  the  operation  is 
over.  She  doesn't,  however.  She  keeps  right  close  to 
him,  and  enlivens  the  performance  with  such  observations 
as  her  judgment  and  experiences  teach  her  are  the  best 
calculated  to  turn  his  head. 

The  window-curtain  is  generally  put  up  in  the  evening. 
This  is  partly  because  the  man  has  then  more  time,  and 
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partly  attributable  to  his  desire  to  put  off  the  evil  job 
until  the  last  moment.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
separate  the  parcels  and  borrow  a  saw.  Every  family 
keeps  its  own  screw-driver  (point  broken)  and  hammer 
(handle  loose). 

You  instinctively  saw  the  flat  pieces  first,  because  that 
is  the  easiest,  and  afterward  fit  the  rollers,  which  is  more 
difficult.  Then  the  curtain  is  tacked  to  the  roller, 
which  keeps  turning  over  and  breaking  the  tacks,  and 
catching  your  fingers  under  the  hammer.  This  done, 
you  are  ready  to  plant  your  feet  on  the  best  cane-bottom 
chair  in  the  house  and  put  up  the  fixtures.  Here  your 
wife  says:  "  Well,  if  I  ever  saw  anything  quite  so  idiotic 

as ."     You  then  get  right  down,  while  she  starts  for 

a  wooden  article,  and  by  way  of  showing  that  you  have 
no  feeling  in  the  matter,  you  kick  the  cane-seat  into  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Once  mounted  on  the  wooden  chair,  the  brackets  are 
put  up.  To  do  this  requires  that  you  extend  your  arms 
the  full  length,  and  while  in  this  condition,  with  a  couple 
of  screws  and  a  screw-driver  in  your  mouth,  the  hammer 
in  one  hand,  the  other  hanging  to  the  fixtures,  and  the 
curtain  with  the  unwieldy  roller  across  your  shoulder, 
you  make  the  sickening  discovery  that  you  have  got 
nothing  with  which  to  punch  the  hole  for  the  screw. 
Then  you  get  down  to  the  flroor  again  to  remedy  the 
defect,  and  find  there  is  nothing  for  that  purpose  but  the 
advice  of  your  wife  to  drive  the  screw  till  it  sets.  You 
mount  again.  She  holds  the  lamp  so  she  can  see  if  the 
woman  has  cleaned  the  corners  of  the  glass,  and  as  you 
have  your  mouth  too  full  of  hardware  to  articulate  with 
any  freedom,  you  find  yourself  obliged  to  kick  her  elbow 
to  indicate  that  you  actually  demand  some  of  the  flame 
to  set  the  screw. "  The  artifice  is  lost  upon  her,  however, 
for,  likely  as  not,  she  will  set  down  the  lamp  to  rub  her 
arm,  and  ask  you  what  you  mean. 

No  one  has  yet  set  a  bracket  to  a  curtain  fixture  with- 
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put  either  dropping  some  of  the  impJeimenta  or  a  remark 
well  calculated  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  party 
holding  the  lamp.  The  awful  strain  on  the  arms,  the 
wonderful  vacillating  humors  of  the  screw?,  th^  incom- 
prehensible imbecility  of  the  screw-driver,  the  obstinacy 
of  the  roller,  and  the  astonishing  perverseness  o^  your 
wife,  who  will  persist  in  moving  the  lamp  at  the  ^rong 
time,  make  putting  up  a  moderi*  curtain  fixture  the  most 
subtle  of  domestic  grievance?. 

And  when  the  curtain  is  finally  up,  and  secured  so  it 
won't  fall  on  your  head  when  you  touch  the  string,  and 
you  take  hold  to  draw  it  up,  the  experience  as  it  waltzes 
off  to  one  side,  and  tries  to  stand  on  its  drunken  head, 
and  failing  in  that,  settles  right  where  it  is,  and 
obstinately  refuses  to  budge  either  way,  has  never  been 
truly  analyzed.  Weeks  after,  when  you  are  leaqiitg  back 
in  your  chair  engrossed  in  memories  of  the  ^eaij  past, 
that  curtain  will  suddenly  come  thundering  down  upon 
you,  causing  you  to  spring  out  into  the  air  and  lifting 
your  very  hair  almost  free  from  the  scalp. 


TOO  ZEX'LOUS  BY  HALF. 


In  a  quaint  German  town,  rich  in  legend  and  ruin. 

There  dwelt  in  a  very  bermitical  way 
An  eccentric  old  fellow  named  Johnson  Bethaen, 

Whose  only  comi>anion  (so  people  all  say) 
Was  a  frolicsome,  innocent,  infantile  bruin. 
'Twixt  master  and  beast  there  existed  a  feeling 

Intense  as  the  love  between  parent  and  child, 
■Which  sentiment  fond  neither  thought  of  concealing, 

And  many  an  hour  this  strange  duo  beguiled. 
With  many  an  act  their  affection  revealing. 

One  morning  the  villagers  missed  from  their  number 
This  quiet  old  hermit,  and  bniin  mischievous ; 

But  thinking,  perhaps,  they  protracted- their  slumber, 
(Not  dreaming  could  happen  an  accident  grievous,) 

Their  mind  with  misgiving  they  did  not  encumber. 
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But  as  night  grew  apace,  and  no  sight  of  the  hermit, 
The  people  remarked:  "There's  no  doubt  that  he's  dead!" 

And  one  of  their  number,  'thout  waiting  for  permit, 
Burst  open  the  door  ;  and  if  fear  there  existed, 

The  scene  they  beiield  was  enough  to  confirm  it. 

There,  prone  on  the  bare  floor,  the  hermit  lay  dying. 

The  blood  spurted  forlli  from  a  wound  in  his  forehead ; 
And  bruii),  dejected,  close  by  him  was  lying, 

A-giiashing  his  teeth,  and  a-growling  quite  horrid, 
And  brushing  his  tears  off,  as  though  he'd  been  crying. 

It  seems  that  the  master,  o'ercome  by  a  potion, 
Lay  down  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  dram, 

And  bruin  conceived  the  commendable  notion 
Of  shooting  the  flies  from  the  slumbering  man  — 

By  keeping  his  paws  in  continual  motion. 

But  one  little  blue-bottle  son  of  his  mother, 

Returning  too  oft,  so  excited  his  ire. 
That  bruin  no  longer  his  feelings  could  smother, 

And  burning  all  up  with  zealotical  fire, 
He  waited  the  coming  again  of  the  other. 

The  fly  approached  slowly,  then  fast,  and  then  faster, 

And  settled  at  last  on  the  sluniberer's  jaw. 
But  bruin  was  ready — ne'er  dreaming  disaster; 

With  all  of  its  weight  fell  his  ponderous  paw; 
The  fly  was  a  "goner" — but  so  was  the  master! 

The  moral  of  which  is  respectfully  shown : — 
In  service  of  patron,  of  neighbor  or  friend, 

Be  not  over  zealous,  and  candidly  own 
That  judgment  is  useful,  whatever  the  end, 

And  zeal  is  a  fool  when  it  "  goes  it  aloue." 


GOOD  BYE,  OLD  HOUSE.— Millie  C.  Po^eroy. 

Good  bye,  old  house!  the  hurry  and  the  bustle 
Smotliered  till  now  all  thought  of  leaving  yoii; 

But  the  last  load  has  gone,  and  E've  a  moment, 
Alt  by  myself,  to  say  a  last  adieu. 

Good  bye,  old  hou^e  !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  ypu, 
The  witness  of  so  much  eventful  time— 

And  walls  have  ears  they  say,  I  beg  you  cherish 
Each  secret  that  you  may  have  heard  of  mine. 
6w* 
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Strange  faces  will  come  in  and  gaze  upon  you, 

Irreverent  and  careless  of  each  spot 
That  held  in  sacred  keeping  household  treasures, 

Ah,  well,  you  need  not  mind,— it  matters  not. 
They'll  wonder  why  that  nail  was  driven  yonder 

In  reach  of  Freddy's  hand,  at  Christmas  time, 
That  he  might  hang,  himself,  his  little  stocking. 

That  notch  marked  Willie's  height  when  he  was  nine. 

These  marks  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  trouble, 

Johnny  put  there  before  he  went  away, 
Wishing,  meanwhile,  that  he  might  make  them  double; 

They  meant  the  days  he  had  at  home  to  stay. 

Dear  child !  it  was  that  corner  held  his  cofBn 
When  trouble,  toil  and  pain  for  him  were  done  ; 

And  in  that  corner,  too,  I  have  knelt  daily. 
Striving  to  find  the  way  that  he  has  won. 

'Twas  in  that  corner  Margaret  was  married, 
And  that  white  spot  upon  the  smoky  wall 

Is  where  her  picture  hung,— those  three  nails  yonder 
Were  driven  to  hold  her  sack,  and  ^carf,  and  shawl. 

And  so,  old  house,  you  have  for  every  blemish 

A  strange,  peculiar  story  of  your  own  ; 
As  our  poor  bodies  do  when  we  have  left  thera, 

And  powerless  alike  to  make  it  known. 

Good  bye,  good  bye,  old  house  !  the  night  is  falling, 
They'll  think  I've  wandered  from  the  path,  I  guess. 

One  more  walk  through  the  rooms,  ah  !  how  they  echo! 
How  strange  and  lonely  is  their  emptiness ! 


HIS  LAST  COURT. 


Old  Judge  Grepson,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  never 
known  to  smile.  He  came  to  Arkansas  years  ago,  and 
year  after  year,  by  the  will  of  the  voters,  he  held  his 
place  as  magistrate.  The  lawyers  who  practiced  in  his 
court  never  joked  with  him,  because  every  one  soon 
learned  that  the  old  man  never  engaged  in  levity. 
Every  morning,  no  matter  how  bad  the  weather  might 
be,  the  old  nian  took  his  place  behind  the  bar  which, 
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■with  his  own  hands,  he  had  made,  and  every  evening, 
just  at  a  certain  time,  he  closed  his  books  and  went 
home.  No  one  ever  engaged  him  in  private  conversation, 
because  he  would  talk  to  no  one.  No  one  ever  went  to 
his  home,  a  little  cottage  among  the  trees  in  the  city's 
outskirts,  because  he  had  never  shown  a  disposition  to 
make  welcome  the  visits  of  those  who  even  lived  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  His  office  wasnot  given  him  through 
the  influence  of  "electioneering,"  because  he  never  asked 
liny  man  for  his  vote.  He  was  first  elected  because, 
having  been  once  summoned  in  a  ease  of  arbitration,  he 
exhibited  the  executive  side  of  such  a  legal  mind  that 
the  people  nominated  and  elected  him.  He  soon  gained 
the  name  of  the  "hard  justice,"  and  every,  lawj^er  in 
Arkansas  referred  to  his  decision.  His  rulings  were 
never  reversed  by  the  higher  courts.  He  ^  showed  no 
sentiment  in  decision.  He  stood  upon  the  platform  of  a 
law  which  he  made  a  study,  and  no  one  disputed  him. 

One  day,  a  woman,  charged  with  misdemeanor  was 
arraigned  before  him.  "  The  old  man  seems  more  than 
ever  unsteady,"  remarked  a  lawyer  as  the  magistrate 
took  his  seat.  "I  don't  see  how  a  man  so  old  can  stand 
the  vexation  of  a  court  much  longer." 

"I  am  not  well  to-day,"  said  the  Judge,  turning  to  the 
lawyers,  "and  any  cases  that  you  may  have  you  will 
please  dispatch  them  to  the  best,  and  let  me  add,  quickest 
of  your  ability.'' 

Every  one  saw  that  the  old  man  was  unusually  feeble, 
and  no  one  thought  of  a  scheme  to  prolong  a  discussion, 
for  all  the  lawyers  had  learned  to  reverence  him. 

"Is  this  the  woman?"  asked  the  Judge.  "Who  is 
defending  her?" 

"I  have  no  defense,  your  Honor,"  the  woman  replied. 
"  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  need  any,  for  I  am  here  to 
confess  my  guilt.  No  man  can  defend  me,"  and  she 
looked  at  the  magistrate  with  a  curious  gaze.  "  I  have 
been  arrested  on  a  charge,  of  disturbing  the  peace,  and  I 
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am  willing  to  submit  my  case.  I  am  dying  of  consump- 
tion, Judge,  and  I  know  that  any  ruling  m&de  by  the 
law  can  have  but  little  effect  on  me ;"  aitd  ghe  epughed  a 
hollow,  hacking  cough,  and  dyew  around  her  an  old 
black  shawl  that  she  wore.  The  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  magistrate  remained  un.chasged,  but  his  eyelids 
dropped  and  he  did  not  raise  them  -when  the  woman 
continued :  "  As  I  ^ay,  no  man  can  defend  me.  I  am 
too  near  that  awful  separation  of  soul  and  body.  Years 
ago  I  was  a  child  of  brightest  promise.  I  lived  with  my 
parents  in  Kentucky.  Wayward  and  light-hearted,  I 
was  admired  by  all  the  gay  society  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  man  carne  and  professed  his  love  for  nie. 
I  don't  say.  this.  Judge,  tp  excite  your  sympathy.  I  have 
many  and  many  a  time  been  dirawn  before  courts,  but  I 
never  before  spoke  of  my  pftst  life," 

She  coughed  again  and  caught  ^  flow  of  blood  on  a 
handkerchief  which  she  pressed  tp  her  lipg.  "I  speak  of 
it  now  because  I  know  that  this  is  the  last  court  on  earth 
before  which  I  will  be  arraigned.  I  was  fifteen  years  old 
when  I  fell  in  love  with  the  man.  My  father  said  he 
was  bad,  but  I  loved  him.  He  came  again  and  again, 
and  when  my  father  said  that  he  should  come  no  more 
I  ran  away  and  married  him.  My  father  said  I  should 
never  come  home  again.  I  had  always  been  his  pride 
and  had  loved  him  dea-rly,  but  he  said  that  I  must 
never  again  come  to  his  home, — my  home,  the  home  of 
my  youth  and  happiness.  How  I  longed  to  see  hira. 
How  I  yearned  to  put  my  head  on  his  breast.  My 
husband  became  addicted  to  drink.  He  abased  me.  I 
wrote  to  my  father,  asking  hifti  tp  let  me  corne  home,  but 
the  answer  that  came  was  '  I  don't  know  you ! '  My 
husband  died — yes,  cursed  God  and  died!  Homeless 
and  wretched,  and  with  my  little  boy,  I  went  out  into 
the  world.  My  child  died,  and  I  bowed  down  and  wept 
over  a  pauper's  grave.  I  wrote  to  my  father  again,  but 
he  answered :  '  I  know  not  those  who  disobey  my  com- 
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mandments ! '  I  turned  away  from  that  letter,  hardened. 
I  spurned  my  teachings.     Now  I  am  here." 

Several  lawyers  rushed  forward.  A  crimson  stream 
€owed  from  her  lips.  They  leaned  her  lifeless  head  back 
against  the  chair.  The  old  magistrate  had  not  raised  his 
eyes;  "Great  God!"  said  a  lawyer,  "he  is  dead!" 

The  woman  was  his  daughter. 


LAKE  SARATOGA.— John  G.  Saxe. 
An  Indian  Legend. 

A  lady  stands  beside  the  silver  lake. 

"  What,"  said  the  Mohawk,  "wouldst  thou  have  me  do?"  ' 
"Across  the  water,  sir,  be  |ileased  to  take 

Me  and  my  children  in  thy  bark  canoe." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  Chief,  "  thou  knowest  not,  I  think, 

The  legend  of  the  lake, — hast  ever  heard 
That  in  its  wave  the  stouter t  boat  will  sink. 

If  any  passenger  shall  speak  a  word?" 

"  Full  well  we  know  the  Indian's  strange  belief," 

The  lady  answered,  with  a  civil  smile '; 
"But  take  us  o'er  the  water,  mighty  Chief  j 

In  rigid  silence  we  will  sit  the  while." 

Thus  they  embarked,  but  ere  the  little  boat 
Was  half  across  the  lake,  the  woman  gave 

Her  tongue  its  wonted  ijlay— but  still  they  float, 
And  pass  in  safety  o'er  the  utmost  wave! 

Safe  on  the  shore,  the  warrior  looked  amazed. 

Despite  the  stoic  calmness  of  liis  race  ; 
No  word  he  spoke,  but  long  the  Indian  gazed 

In  moody  silence  la  the  woman's  face. 

■'  What  think  you  now?"  the  lady  gayly  said  ; 

"  Safely  to  land  your  frail  canoe  is  brought ! 
No  har«i,  you  see,  has  touched  a  single  head! 

So  superstition  ever  comes  to  naught ! " 

Smiling,  the  Mohawk  said,  "Our  safety  shows 

That  God  is  merciful  to  old  and  young ; 
Thanks  unto  the  Great  Spirit  !^well  he  knows 

The  pale-faced  woman  cannot  hold  her  tongue  i " 
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THE  CLOWN'S  BABY.— Margaret  Vasdegkift. 

It  was  on  the  Western  frontier ; 

The  miners,  rugged  and  brown, 
Were  gathered  around  the  posters; 

The  circus  had  cume  to  town  ! 
The  great  tent  shone  in  the  darkness 

Like  a  wonderfnl  palace  of  light, 
And  rough  men  crowded  the  entrance — 

Shows  didn't  come  every  night! 

Not  a  woman's  face  among  them; 

Many  a  face  that  was  bad, 
And  some  that  were  only  vacant, 

And  some  that  were  very  sad. 
And  behind  a  canvas  curtain, 

In  a  corner  of  the  place. 
The  clown,  with  chalk  and  vermilion, 

Was  "  making  up  "  his  face. 

A  weary-looking  woman, 

With  a  smile  that  still  was  sweet, 
Sewed  on  a  little  garment. 

With  a  cradle  at  her  feet. 
Pantaloon  stood  ready  and  waiting ; 

It  was  time  for  the  going  on. 
But  the  clown  in  vain  searched  wildly; 

The  "  property-baby  "  was  gone ! 

He  murmured,  impatiently  hunting, 

"It's  strange  I  cannot  find-^ 
There!  I've  looked  in  every  corner; 

It  must  have  been  left  behind!" 
The  miners  were  stamping  and  shouting, 

They  were  not  patient  men. 
The  clown  bends  over  the  cradle — 

"  I  must  take  you,  little  Ben  I  " 

The  mother  started  and  shivered, 

But  trouble  and  want  were  near ; 
She  lifted  her  baby  gently ; 

"  You'll  be  very  careful,  dear?" 
"Careful?    You  foolish  darling,"— 

How  tenderly  it  was  said ! 
What  a  smile  shone  through  the  chalk  and  paint,— 

"  I  love  each  hair  of  his  head ! " 
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The  noise  rose  into  an  uproar, 

Misrule  for  tlie  time  was  liing; 
The  clown,  with  a  foolish  chuckle, 

Bolted  into  the  ring. 
But  as,  with  a  squeak  and  flourish, 

The  fiddles  closed  their  tune, 
"You'll  hold  him  as  if  he  was  made  of  glass?" 

Said  the  clown  to  pantaloon. 

The  jovial  fellow  nodded  ; 

"I've  a  couple  myself,"  he  said, 
"  I  know  how  to  handle  'em,  bless  you! 

Old  fellow,  go  ahead!" 
The  fun  grew  fast  and  furious, 

And  not  one  of  all  the  crowd 
Had  guessed  that  the  baby  was  alive. 

When  he  suddenly  laughed  aloud. 

Oh,  that  baby-laugh !    It  was  echoed 

From  the  benches  with  a  ring. 
And  the  roughest  customer  there  sprang  up 

With,  "Boys,  it's  the  real  thing!" 
The  ring  was  jammed  in  a  minute, 

Mot  a  man  that  did  not  strive 
For  "  a  shot  at  holding  the  baby," 

The  baby  that  was  "  alive ! " 

He  was  thronged  by  kneeling  suitors 

In  the  midst  of  the  dusty  ring. 
And  he  held  his  court  right  royally,^ 

The  fair  little  baby-king, — 
Till  one  of  the  shouting  courtiers, 

A  man  with  a  bold,  hard  face. 
The  talk,  for  miles,  of  the  country, 

And  the  terror  of  the  place, 

Eaised  the  little  king  to  his  shonVer, 

And  chuckled,  "Look  at  that! "  * 

As  the  chubby  fingers  clutched  his  hair, 

Then,  "Boys,  hand  round  thehatl" 
There  never  was  such  a  hatful 

Of  silver,  and  gold,  and  notes; 
People  are  not  always  penniless 

Because  they  don't  wear  coats  I 
And  then,  "Three  cheers  for  the  babyl" 

1  tell  you,  those  cheers  were  meant, 
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And  the  way  in  which  they  were  given 

Was  enough  to  raise  the  tent. 
And  then  tliere  was  sudden  silence, 

And  a  gruff  old  miner  said, 
"Come  boys,  enough  of  this  rumpus! 

It's  time  it  was  put  to  bed." 
So,  looliing  a  little  sheepish, 

But  with  faces  strangely  bright, 
The  audience,  somewhat  lingeringly, 

Flocked  out  into  the  night. 
And  the  bold-faced  leader  chuckled,- 

"  He  wasn't  a  bit  afraid ! 
Hp's  as  game  as  he  is  good-looking; 

Boys,  that  was  a  show  that  paid/" 


BY  THE  SEA.— Philip  H.  WEwn. 

I  lay  on  the  rocks  and  watched  the  sea, 
As  it  sparkling  danced  'neath  a  sunny  sky; 

Tlie  warm,  sweet  wind  just  touched  my  oheek^ 
And  I  sighed  that  romance  had  passed  me  by. 

I  gazed  at  the  sea,  and  sky,  and  shore. 
Till  a  sudden  sight  made  niy  pulses  bour^d, 

For  a  little  way  from  my  rocky  noolc 

Was  an  open  parasol,  low  on  tlie  gronnd. 

'Twas  large,  and  white,  and  of  India  silk ; 

Its  top  tilted  down  was  my  vis-a-vis; 
But  I  guessed  its  lining, — such  shaded  rose 

As  paints  the  murmuring  shells  of  the  sea. 

Beneath,  on  the  earth,  spread  a  soft  gray  rug; 

The  fringe  of  a  shawl  I  could  also  note ; 
And  trailing  outside  of  the  parasol  disc 

Was  a  bit  of  a  lace-trimmed  petticoat. 

My  heart  beat  high  with  expectant  hope^ 
Shall  I  find  my  romance  here  by  the  sea? 

While  life  endures  will  fancy  repeat 
The  memories  tender  of  white  pongee? 

No  longer  I  lay  on  the  rocky  shore. 
Watching  the  ocean's  foamy  creep; 

Softly  to  windward  I  stole  for  a  view — 
'Twas  somebody's  baby  sound  asleep. 
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STILL  WATERS —W.  C.  Bichaeds. 

Besido  the  still  -waters I •  O  infinite  peace! 

AVhen  God  leadeth  me  there,  my  troubles  all  cease; 

And  my  feet,  by  the  thorns  of  life's  wilderness  torn, 

Are  bathed  in  the  dews  that  are  wept  by  the  morn. 

Beside  the  still  waters,  where  pastures  are  green 

And  the  slad  sky  bends  o'er  them  in  shadow  and  sheen; 

I  think  of  the  glooms  through  whose  terrors  I  fled, 

And  bless  the  dear  Hand  which  my  footsteps  hq,th  led. 

Beside  the  still  waters  my  cross  it  grows  light. 

That,  fainting,  I  bore  through  the  storms  of  the  niglit, 

The  same,  though  another  it  seems ;  and  I  pray 

No  more  that  my  burden  be  taken  away. 

Beside  the  still  waters,  ah !  ripple  and  gleam 

A  thousand-fold  rarer  in  loveliness  seem, 

I'or  the  billows  and  foam,  and  the  tumults  pf  wrath 

In  the  tempests  of  trial  that  compassed  my  pa(h. 

iBeside  the  still  waters  my  hunger  is  fed. 

And  sweeter  Ihan  manna  drops  daily  my  bread  ; 

While  of  Christ,  the  great  Rock  that  shadows  their  brink, 

The  full-flowing  streams  of  salvation  I  drink. 

Beside  the  still  waters!     Ah  !  why  should  I  know 
Rough  ways  for  my  feet,  and  the  torrent's  wild  flow, 
When  he  who  still  leadeth  me  morning  and  ?iigat. 
Could  hold  me  for  aye  in  the  spell  of  delight? 

Beside  the  still  waters,  shut  in  by  God's  hills. 
The  exquisite  sense  of  protection  that  ^Us 
My  bosom  is  born  of  the  perils  o'erpast ; 
As  he  led  me  at  first,  so  he  leads  me  at  last  I 


A  BOY'S  ESSAY  ON  GIRLS. 

Girls  is  a  queer  kind  of  varmint.  Girls  is  the  only- 
thing  that  has  their  own  way  every  time.  Girls  is  of 
several  thousand  kinds,  and  sometimes  one  girl  can  be 
like  several  thousand  other  girls,  if  she  wants  you  to  do 
anything.  Girls  is  all  alike  one  way,  they  are  all  like 
cats.     If  vou  rub  'em  the  right  way  of  the  hair  they'll 
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pur  and  look  sweet  at  you,  but  if  you  rub  'em  the  wrong 
way,  they'll  claw  you.  S'long  as  you  let  a  girl  have  her 
own  way  she's  nice  and  sweet;  but  just  cross  her,  and 
she'll  spit  at  you  worse  nor  a  cat.  Girls  is  also  like 
mules,  they're  headstrong.  If  a  girl  don't  want  to 
believe  anything,  you  can't  make  her.  If  she  knows  it's 
so  she  won't  say  so.  Girls  is  little  women,  if  they're 
good;  and  if  they  ain't  good  then  nor  when  they  get  big, 
they're  vixens,— that's  what  father  said  mamma  was  once, 
when  she  chased  him  around  the  kitchen  with  a  red  hot 
poker,  'cause  she  was  mad  at  him.  Brother  Joe  says  he 
don't  like  big  girls,  but  he  does  like  little  ones,  and  when 
I  saw  him  kissing  Jennie  Jones,  last  Sunday,  and  told 
him  what  he'd  said,  he  said  he  was  biting  her,  'cause  he 
didn't  like  her.  I  think  he  hurt  her,  for  she  hollered 
and  run,  and  there  was  a  big  red  spot  over  both  of  her 
cheeks.  This  is  all  I  know  about  girls,  and  father  says 
the  less  I  know  about  'em  the  better  off  I  am. 


ONLY  A  DRUNKARD.— C.  J.  Clingan. 

"Only  a  drunken  man,''  they  said. 
Passing  by  with  a  scornful  tread, 
Some  in  wonder,  and  many  in  fear; 
Seldom  a  sigh,  or  a  pitying  tear, 
Much  less  an  offer  to  help  him  to  rise; 
So  there,  unaided,  unpitied,  lie  lies. 
Foul  lips  scorched  by  the  fiercest  of  fire, 
Low  in  the  gutter,  mid  filth  and  mire, 
Ruined  by  Alcohol's  flattering  taste^^ 
Only  a  drunkard,  low  and  debased. 
Only  somebody's  darling. 
Somebody's  darling!  there  was  a  time 
When  he  was  pure  and  free  from  crime; 
A  mother's  pride,  and  hope,  and  joy, 
Lay  centred  all  in  her  darling  boy. 
He  stood  so  firm  with  an  air  of  truth. 
Only  as  yet,  a  "  promising  youth," 
And  the  mother's  tones  came  soft  and  low, 
"My  boy  will  be  great  and  good,  I  know. 
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For  he  has  such  will,  and  is  yet  so  kind ; 
He's  the  very  best  son  you  ever  can  find." 
And  she  puslied  the  curls  from  his  noble  brow; 
Ah,  with  a  mother'a  fond  prophecy,  how 
111  the  years  of  the  future  she  saw  afar 
A  glorious  fame,  like  a  rising  star. 

And  the  years  rolled  on ;  the  days  were  bright; 
Tlie  earth  was  filled  with  a  promising  light, 
For  his  hopes  made  bright  life's  journey  along; 
His  head  was  clear,  and  his  hands  were  strong 
And  the  star  of  which  the  mother  dreamed 
Almost  over  their  pathway  beamed. 

And  then  a  change!  it  wasn't  the  thing 

To  be  always  tied  to  her  apron  string. 

He  would  go  and  see  the  world's  wild  strife, 

And  then  come  home  to  a  peaceful  life; 

There  were  "jolly  good  fellows;"  suppers  and  wine; 

The  latter  was  weak,  and  withal  quite  fine, 

And— need  I  tell  it,  what  happened  then? 

It  is  written  over  and  over  again 

In  history,  bi/ography,  more  and  more, 

From  the  days  of  Noah,  to  eighty-four; 

How  he  awoke  to  the  fact  one  day 

That  the  fiery  demon  had  gained  the  sway; 

How  he  arose,  and  fell,  and  arose, 

Trying  to  conquer  his  deadly  foes; 

Trying,  I  say,  but  the  fight  was  vain, 

He  fell  and  never  arose  again. 

Never  rose  more,.  I  say,  as  a  man. 

With  respect  for  himself  and  a  proud  "I  can." 

So  there  he  lies  now,  with  whisky  rife, 

Foulest  and  lowest  of  animal  life ! 

Fingers  point  at  him  in  shame  as  they  pass, 

"  Only  a  drunkard ! "    Alas !  alas ! 

And  the  mother's  hopes  and  dreams  so  gay, 

Her  prayers  and  tears,  oh,  where  are  they? 

Only  the  eye  that  sees  all  things, 

And  hidden  lipht  from  darkness  brings, 

Knows  fully  the  anguish  without  respite 

She  feels  fo'r  her  boy  by  day  and  by  night. 

His  dauntless  will,  so  manly  a  dower, 

Is  easily  bent  by  Alcohol's  power. 
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Ay,  this  is  the  language  of  one  and  all: 
'■  I  am  so  strong  that  I  never  shall  fall, 
I  ain  so  firm  that  I  need  no  prop, 
I  can  go  as  far  as  1  will,  and  stop." 
Here  is  a  warning — oh  heed  it  well ! 
What  has  rum  done?     I  cannot  tell. 
Oiily  for  liim,  it  has  bliyhted  his  youth, 
Blasted  his  manhood,  honor  and  truth. 
Only  a  past,  that  once  was  bright; 
Only  a  fnture,  as  dark  as  night ; 
Only  a  wreck  of  mifid  within  ; 
Only  one  heart  that  was  broken  for  him, — 
Broken  for  "  Somebody's  darling." 


THE  OLD  SOLDIER  TRAMP.— Joaqui;^  Miller. 

Yes,  bread !    I  want  bread !    You  heard  what  I  said ; 

Yet  you  stand  and  you  stare. 
As  if  never  before  came  a  tramp  to  your  door 

With  such  insolent  air. 

Would  I  work?    Never  learned. — My  home  it  was  burned  ; 

And  I  haven't  yet  found 
Any  heart  to  plough  lands  and  build  homes  for  red  hands 

That  burned  mine  to  the  ground. 

No  bread  !  you  have  said? — Then  my  curse  on  your  head  1 

And  what  shall  sting  worse. 
Oil  that  wife  at  your  side,  on  those  babes  in  their  pride, 

Fall  my  seven-fold  curse! 

Good-bye !    I  must  I'arn  to  creep  into  your  barn  ; 

Suck  your  egsis;  hide  away; 
Sneak  around  like  a  hound,  light  a  match  in  your  hay, 

Limp  away  through  the  gray! 

Yes,  I  limp— curse  these  stones!    And  then  my  old  bones. 

They  were  riddled  with  ball 
Down  at  Shiloh.     What  you?    You  war  wounded  thar  too? 

Wall,  you  beat  us— that's  all. 

Yet  even  my  heart  with  its  stout  pride  will  start 

As  I  tramp.     For  you  see, 
No  matter  which  won,  it  was  gallantly  done, 

And  a  glorious  American  victory. 
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What,  kind  wokIs  and  bread?    God's  smiles  on  your  head? 

On  your  wife,  on  your  babes!— and  please,  sir,  I  pray 
You'll  pardon  me,  sir;  but  that  fight  tt-enched  me  liere, 

Deep — deeper  than  sword-cut,  that  day. 

Nay,  I'll  go.    Sir,  adieu!     Tu  Tiiyre    *    *    »    You 

Have  Augustus  for  friend, 
AVhile  I — yes,  read  and  speak  both  Latin  and  Greek; 

And  talk  slang  without  end. 

Hey?  Oxford.    But,  then,  when  the  wild  cry  for  men 

Bang  out  through  the  gathering  night. 
As  a  mother  that  cries  for  her  children,  and  dies, 

We  two  hurried  home  for  the  fight. 

How  noble,  my  brother!  how  brave— and— but  there — 
This  tramping  about  somehow  weakens  my  eyes. 

At  Shiloh!     We  stood  'neath  that  hill  by  the  wood — 
It's  a  graveyard  to-day,  I  surmise. 

Yes,  we  stood  to  the  last!     And  when  the  strife  passed 

I  sank  down  in  blood  at  his  side. 
On  his  brow,  on  his  breast — what  need  tell  the  rest? 

I  but  knew  that  my  brother  had  died. 

What!  wounds  on  your  breast?    Your  brow  tell  the  rest? 

You  fought  at  my  side  and  you  fell? 
You  the  brave  boy  that  stood  at  my  side  in  that  wood, 

On  that  blazing  red  border  of  hell  ? 

My  brother!    My  own!    Never  king  on  his  throne 

Knew  a  joy  like  this  brought  to  me, 
God  bless  you,  my  life ;  bless  your  brave  Northern  wife 

And  your  beautiful  babe^  two  and  three. 


AS  THE  PIGEON  FLlES.-^C.  B.  Lewis. 

Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z!  A  monster  of  iron,  steel  and  brass, 
standing  on  the  slim  iron  rails  which  shoot  away  from 
the  station  for  half  a  mile  and  then  lose  themselves  in  a 
green  forest 

Puff-puff  I  The  driving  wheels  slowly  turn,  the 
monster  breathes  great  clouds  of  steam  and  seems  anxious 
for  the  race. 

A  grizzly-haired    engineer  looks  down  from  the  eab 
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■window,  while  his  fireman  pulls  back  the  iron  door  and 
heaves  in  more  wood, — more  breath  and  muscle  for  the 
grim  giant  of  the  track. 

The  fire  roars  and  crackles — the  steam  hisses  and 
growls ;  every  breath  is  drawn  as  fiercely  as  if  the  giant 
was  burning  to  revenge  an  insult. 

Up — up — up !  The  pointer  on  the  steam-gauge  moves 
faster  than  the  minute-hand  on  a  clock.  The  breathing 
becomes  louder — the  hiss  rises  to  a  scream — the  iron  rails 
tremble  and  quiver. 

"Climb  up!" 

It  is  going  to  be  a  race  against  time  and  the  telegraph. 

S-s-s-sh ! 

The  engineer  rose  up,  looked  ahead,  glanced  at  the 
dial,  and  as  his  fingers  clasped  the  throttle  he  asked  the 
station-agent: 

"Are  you  sure  that  the  track  is  clear?" 

"  All  clear !  "  was  the  answer. 

The  throttle  feels  the  pull,  the  giant  utters  a  fierce 
scream,  and  we  are  off,  I  on  the  fireman's  seat,  the  fireman 
on  the  wood.  The  rails  .slide  under  us  slowly — faster, 
and  the  giant  screams  again  and  dashes  into  the  forest. 

This  isn't  fa=t.  The  telegraph  poles  dance  past  as  if 
not  over  thirty  feet  apart,  and  the  board  fence  Sieems  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  but  it's  only  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour. 

"Wood!" 

The  engineer  takes  his  eyes  ofi"  the  track  and  turns 
just  long  enough  to  speak  the  word  to  his  fireman.  The 
iron  door  swings  back,  and  there  is  an  awful  rush  and 
roar  of  flame.  The  fire-box  appears  full,  but  stick  after 
stick  is  dropped  into  the  roaring  pit  until  a  quarter  of  a 
cord  has  disappeared. 

"This  is  forty  miles  an  hour!"  shouts  the  fireman  in 
my  ear  as  he  rubs  the  moisture  from  his  heated  face. 

Yes,  this  is  fs^ter.  The  fence  posts  seem  to  leap  from 
the  ground  as  we  dash  along,  and  the  telegraph  poles 
bend   and  nod  to  us.     A  house— a  field — a  farm — we 
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get  but  one  glance.  A  dozen  houses — a  hundred  faces — 
that  was  a  station.  We  heard  a  yell  from  the  crowd,  but  it 
had  scarcely  reached  us  before  it  was  drowned  in  the 
great  roar. 

Nine  miles  in  fourteen  minutes, — we've  lost  time !  The 
engineer  takes  his  eyes  from  the  rail,  makes  a  motion  to 
his  fireman,  and  the  sticks  drop  into  the  roaring  flames- 
again,  to  make  new  flames. 

Seven  miles  of  clear  track  now,  and  the  engineer 
smiles  a  grim  smile  as  he  lets  more  steam  into  the  giant's 
lungs. 

Ah !  Not  a  mile  a  minute  yet,  but  how  we  shake  from 
side  to  side,  how  the  tender  leaps  and  bounds !  Is  there' 
a  fence  skirting  the  track?  There  is  a  dark  line  keeping 
pace  with  us,  it  may  be  a  fence.  Where  are  the  tele- 
graph poles  ?  Were  all  those  trees  falling  toward  the 
track  as  we  dashed  through  the  bit  of  forest  ? 

A  yell — houses — faces — that  was  another  station. 
Word  has  gone  down  the  line  that  a  "  wild  "  locomotive 
is  rushing  a  journalist  across  the  country  to  catch  the 
lightning  express  on  another  road,  and  the  people  gather 
to  see  us  dash  past.  Seven  miles  in  eight  and  a  half 
minutes, — that's  better,  but  we  must  run  faster! 

The  finger  on  the  dial  creeps  slowly  up — we  want  a 
reserve  of  steam  for  the  last  twelve  of  road, — the  best 
track  of  all. 

The  noise  is  deafening,  the  swaying  and  bumping  is 
terrible.  I  hang  fast  to  the  seat — clutch,  cling,  and  yet 
it  seems  as  if  I  must  be  shaken  to  the  floor. 

Every  moment  there  is  a  scream  from  the  whistle; 
every  two  or  three  minutes  the  engineer  makes  a  gesture 
which  calls  for  the  iron  door  to  be  opened  and  the 
roaring,  leaping  flames  to  be  fed  anew. 

Houses — faces — a  yell!  That  was  another  station. 
We  made  the  last  five  miles  in  six  minutes.  Did  you 
ever  ride  a  mile  in  one  minute  and  twelve  seconds?  But 
we  were  to  beat  it. 
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Like  a  bird — ^like  an  arrow — like  a  bullet  almost,  we 
speed  forward.  Half  a  dozen  men  beside  the  tnicK, — • 
section  men  with  their  hand'-car.  They  lift  their  hats 
and  yell,  but  their  voices  do  not  reach  us.  V/e  pass 
them  as  lightning  flashes  through  the  heavens.  That 
was  a  farm-house.  "We  saw  nothing  but  a  white  object^^ 
a  green  spot — two  br  three  apple  trees  where  thfere  was  a 
large  orchard. 

Scream  I 

Hiss! 

Roar! 

Shake^quiver^ — bbuhd ! 

We  are  going  to  stop, — going  to  halt  for  an  instant  at 
a  station  to  see  if  the  track  is  clear  for  the  rusli,  tor  u 
mile  a  minute,  and  faster! 

Scream !     Scream ! 

The  station  is  a  mile  ahead — it  is  beside  us!  I'he 
fireman  leaps  down  with  his  oil-can,  the  engineer  enters 
the  telegraph  office.     Both  are  back  in  fifteen  seconds. 

Twelve  and  a  half  miles  to  go,  twelve  minutes  in 
which  to  make  it. 

"  We  can  do  it!"  said  the  engineer.  "Hold  fast  now! 
We  have  beeii  running — we  are  going  to  fly!" 

'Scream ! 

"  Good-bye !" 

As  a  mad  horse  runs,  as  an  arrow  is  sent,  as  a 
earrier-pigeoQ  flies!  Yes,  this  is  a  mile  a  minute! 
Fences  ?  No — only  a  black  line,  hardly  larger  than  my 
pencil!  Trees?  No — only  one  tree,  all  merged  into 
one  single  tree,  which  was  out  of  sight  in  a  flash. 
Fields?  Yes — one  broad  field,  iDroken  for  mi  instant  by 
a  highway, — a  gray  thread  lying  on  the  ground! 

It  is  terrible!  If  we  should  leave  tbe  railsl  If^-but 
don't  think  of  it!     Hold  fast! 

Eight  miles  in  eight  minutes,  not  a  second  more  or 
less !  The  lightning  travels  faster — so  does  a  locomotive! 
Four  and  a  half  miles  to  go,  four  minutes  to  make  it  I 
We  must  run  a  mile  every  fifty-three  seconds. 
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Scream! 

Sway ! 

Tremble! 

We  are  making  time,  but  Great  Heavens!  it  is  awful, 
this  roar,  this  oscillation! 

One  mile! 

Two  miles! 

I  dare  not  open  my  eyesl  I  would  not  look  ahead  on 
the  track  for  all  the  gold  ever  mined ! 

Three  miles! 

Can  I  ever  hear  again?  Will  I  ever  get  this  deafen- 
ing roar  out  of  my  eais?     Will  the  seconds  ever  go  by? 

Scream ! 

The  «igineer  shuts  off  steam,  the  fireman  hurrahs.  I 
open  my  eyes — we  are  at  the  station!  The  lightning 
express  is  not  two  seconds  away! 

"I  told  you!"  says  the  engineer,  "and  didn't  I  do  it?" 

He  did,  but  he  carried  three  lives  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  that  grasped  the  throttle. 


ANSWERED  PRAYERS,— Ella  Whbelee. 

I  prayed  for  riches,  and  achieved  success,' — 
Ail  that  I  touched  turned  into  gold.    Alas! 

My  cares  were  greater,  and  my  peace  was  less 
When  that  wish  came  to  pass. 

I  prayed  for  glory ;  and  I  heard  my  name 
Sung  by  sweet  children  and  by  hoary  men. 

But  ah!  the  liurts,  the  hurts  that  come  with  fame! 
I  was  not  happy  then 

I  prayed  for  love,  and  had  my  soul's  desire ; 

Through  quivering  heart  and  body  and  through  braiu 
There  swept  the  flame  of  its  devouring  fire ; 

And  there  the  scars  remain. 
I  prayed  for  a  contented  mind.    At  length 

Great  light  upon  my  darkened  spirit  burst. 
Great  peace  fell  on  me,  also,  and  great  strength. 

Oh !  had  that  prayer  been  first! 
6x  ' 
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A  LIGHTNING  STORY.— W.  3.  Lamptos. 

The  farmer  stood  by  bis  open  door. 
Watching  the  clouds  in  their  flight  'cross  thb  sky. 
When  a  traveler  drove  up  in  a  tWO-horse  rig 
And  aslied  if  he  felt  in  a  humor  to  buy, 

'Because,"  said  the  traveler,  "if  you  have  such  intent. 

I  have  the  best  thing  here  for  .whicli  cash  can  be  spent.' 

Again  did  the  farmer  look  up  at  the  sky. 
While  far  toward  the  west  the  low  thundefs  roar 
Awakened  the  echoes  of  the  heavens  on  high. 
But  affected  the  traveler  not  a  single  bit  more 

Than  if  thunder  were  merely  a  still,  small  voice, 

And  not  nature's  artillery  making  its  noiiie. 

"  What  have  you  to  sell,"  said  the  farmer,  engaged 
By  the  sweet  gentle  ways  of  this  traveling  man, 
"  You  seem  to  be  honesty  but  we  can't  always  tell 
What's  honest,  and  what's  on  some  other  plan — 

Why  stand  We  here  idle  in  the  face  of  a  storm? 

Cuiue  show  us  this  thing  in  its  fullness  and  form." 

Then  the   traveler   looked  up  towards  the  threatening 

clouds 
And  he  glanced- at  the  house  with  the  chimneys  all  bnre, 
AVhile  he  said  to  the  farmer,  "  Dear  sir,  don't  you  know 
What  dangers  are  present  in  electrified  air? 

What  a  power  to  destroy  everytbijig  on  this  place 

Permeates  and  controls  all  ethereal  spaqe?" 

"I  refer"  he  went  on,  "to  the  lightnings  of  heaven 
Which  dart  through  the  universe  at  Jupiter's  nod. 
And  glancing  on  storm  clouds  along  down  the  sky 
Are  conquered  at  last  by  Brown's  Lightning- Bpdj 

Which  I  am  prepared  to  put  up  in  a  trice. 

At  a  most  remarkably  reasonable  price." 

Then  the  storm  came  on  nearer,  in  wildnessand  strength, 
As  the  traveler's  soft  voice  touched  the  old  farmer's  ear; 
And  he  said,  "  Well,  I  reckon  there's  some  truth  in  your 

words, 
Perhaps  I  had  better  have  some  put  np  here 
To  sort  o'  scoop  in  the  thunderous  sound 
And  carry  it  off  the  back  way  to  the  ground." 
The  lightning-rod  man  fairly  danced  in  his  glee, 
But  told  the  old  &raier  he  was  so  glad  to  save 
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The  homes  and  the  lives  of  the  people  he  loved 

Tliat  only  for  jo-y  did  he  thus  misbeliuve. 
This  of  course  the  old  farmer  took  in  as  all  square, 
Because  the  old  fellow  treated  every  man  fair. 

So  the  rod  man  began  to  unload  his  tools, 

The  while  deeply  chuckling  at  the  profits  in  view; 

And  the  farmer  went  down  in  the  cellar  below 

To  order  up  cider  and  apples  for  two 
As  a  species  of  binder  to  the  contract  he'd  made 
With  the  kind  traveling  man  who  so  loved  his  trade. 

The  storm  kept  on  coming.     Yet  the  agent  worked  on. 
Talking  and  talking  of  his  wonderful  stock, 
When  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  great  flash. 
An  awful,  terrific  forty-horse  power  shock  — 

And  the  preacher  fold  the  large  congregation  at  the 
lightning-rod  man's  funeral  the  next  day  it  was  the  most 
remarkable  case  on  record  that  the  old  farmer  had  esca[)ed 
in  such  a  miraculous  manner  when  the  lightning  had  dis- 
tributed the  agent  around  the  lot  so  indiscriminately  that 
he  had  to  be  swept  up  in  a  shovel,  and  it  didn't  make  much 
diflFerence  whether  he  was  buried  in  a  square  box  or  a  half 
bushel  measure. 


DEMMY  JAKE.— Peleg  Aekwright. 

Bay,  this  lodgin'-house  fur  newsboys 

Seems.to  me  is  gone  to  seed ; 
Summer  diet  ain't  invitin'' 

As  a  steady  winter  feed ; 
Bread  and  tea  and  such  like  wittles 

May  be  good  fur  mumps  and  croup, 
But  when  snappy  weather  comes  on 

My  belongin'a  votes  for  sonp. 

Ef  they  don't  improve  we'll  have  to 

Waltz  around  to  Baxter  street; 
That  chateau  of  Widdy  Dobson's 

Wan't  no  slouch  for  lodgin',  Fetp, 
Ef  a  feller  wants  to  see  life. 

That's  the  ward  to  travel  to  ; 
Warions  different  kinds  o'  sinners 

Chins  it  there  till  all  is  blue.. 
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Ratlier  have  things  neat  ami  reg'ler? 

So  would  I— you're  talkiu'  sense ! 
I've  saved  up  eleving  dollars 

Since  I've  roosted  on  this  fence. 
This  here  crib  is  clean  and  wholesome, 

Ef  it  is  a  trifle  slow ; 
Growliii's  cheap  and  don't  cost  nothin', 

But  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  go. 

Pete,  you  mind  that  dancin'  cripple. 

Used  to  flourish  on  one  fluke? 
Demmy  Jake,  they  allers  called  him,— 

Danced  at  Connorses'  Grand  Duke. 
Never  seen  him  ?    Never  been  there? 

You  don't  say  you  never  been  ! 
Well,  I  thought  that  every  Ayrab 

In  this  town  had  took  that  in. 

That  there  pallis  of  amooseraent 

Tops  the  Bowery  every  time  ; 
Hev  to  scoop  it  in  some  evenin'. 

When  we've  raked  an  extra  dime. 
Five  cents  each'U  buy  the  tickets, 

Five  fur  peanuts — hang  expense! 
Ef  you  like  we'll  go  it  nobby. 

Take  a  box  fur  fifteen  cents. 

I'm  all  hunk  on  savin'  nickels, 

But  a  little  taste  of  fun 
Now  and  then  don't  hurt  a  feller, 

Helps  to  make  the  old  thing  run ; 
Makes  the  days  more  flush  o'  sunshine; 

Makes  yer  work  go  off  more  gay ; 
Ef  you're  goiu'  to  grind  an  organ. 

Have  a  monkey, — that's  my  way. 

It  wore  larks  to  see  that  cripple 

Dance  them  wooden  pirouettes; 
His  one  leg  was  worth  a  dozen 

Of  the  Bowery  ballet  pets  ; 
Called  'em  Terpsich'rean  revels ; — 

Nothin'  like  a  fine  French  name 
Fur  to  carry  ofi'  a  projeck, 

'Thout  there's  more  of  name  than  game. 
Speakin'  of  the  Dobson  ten'ment 

Made  me  think  o'  him  just  now ; 
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We  resided  in  that  mansion, 

Him  and  me  did, — that's  the  how. 
We  was  kind  o'  chums  togetlier; 

He  was  older'n  me,  of  course. 
But  I  tell  you  wot,  that  feller 

Had  a  heart  like  all  out-doors. 

When  old  Sal  Magundy  flummixed 

(What  her  name  was  I  dunno, 
That's  what  everybody  called  her; 

Anyhow  she  had  to  go), 
Little  Sal  were  lelt  an  orphan, 

'Thout  a  single  friend  on  earth ; 
Then  that  scanty,  one-legged  Jacob, 

Showed  what  tender  hearts  is  worth. 

She  was  purty  as  a  chromo, 

All  the  worse  for  him,  you  see; 
Gals  that's  too  good-lookin'  alius 

Brings  some  chap  to  misery  ; 
Gits  their  little  knowledge-boxes 

Full  o'  queer  idees,  I  speck; 
Till  they  thinks  themselves  tin  angels;— 

Gals  ain't  got  much  iiitelleck. 

When  they're  plain  it's  better  fur  'em, 

Keeps  'em  goin'  sure  and  slow; 
Fellers  don't  come  buzzin'  round  'em, 

Teachiri'  of  'em  airs,  you  know. 
Tips  and  zifs,  and  peeps  and  riffles, 

B'longs,  my  boy,  to  dangerous  stock; 
When  1  takes  a  wife  I'll  choose  one 

Ugly  enough  to  stop  a  clock. 

It's  astonishin'  wot  eejuts 

Purty  eyes  '11  bring  men  to ; 
Sal's  was  large  and  queer  and  shifty, 

Changin'  round  from  black  to  blue. 
The  old  woman  didn't  teach  her 

Nothin'  worth  the  knowin',  Pete; 
Fact  is,  'taint  no  mission  chapel, 

That  there  house  on  Baxter  street. 

Well,  the  old  gal  turned  her  toes  up, 

Leavin'  Sallie,  as  I  said, 
'Thout  a  nickel  in  her  pocket, 

Or  a  place  to  lay  her  head ; 
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And  she  might  have  starved  or  done  worse, 

But  fur  Jake;  he  tumbled  to, 
Said  he'd  be  a  brother  to  lierl 

O  my  eye! — a  cripple,  too ! 
Then  he  buckled  into  workin' 

Late  and  early,  night  and  day; 
Peddlin'  pencils  in  the  daytime, 

Dancin'  nights  amazin'  gay; 
It  was  puffickly  surprisin' 

How  that  cripple  done  so  mnch ; 
Tell  yer  some  o'  yon  young  roosters, 

Might  be  better  fur  a  crutch. 
Starved  himself  to  clothe  and  feed  her, 

Hoped  she'd  marry  of  him,  Pete ; 
And  the  poor  cuss  used  to  tell  me 

How  divine  she  were,  and  sweet; 
But  he  didn't  durst  to  ask  her— 

It's  the  queerest  thing  in  life, 
For  to  see  a  fellow  scary 

When  he's  gnoopiu'  fur  a  wife. 

Molls  is  mostly  purty  anxious ; 

Chaps  don't  often  have  to  beg; 
But  the  fact  is  Jake  was  cut  up 

'Cos  he  traveled  on  one  leg. 
So  it  run  along  a  good  while, 

'Bout  six  months  or  so  I  b'lieve, 
Till  he  come  to  me  last  winter, 

One  night, — it  were  Christmas  eve. 

Sot  down,  pale  and  weak  and  tremblin*. 

With  a  bundle  on  his  knee; 
Let  his  crutch  fall  down  quite  careless. 

And  his  eyes  were  queer  to  sge ; 
"Ike,"  he  says,  "she  left  this  mornin', 

Yes,  she's  gone, — she's  went  away; 
I'm  afraid  that  Flash  Bob  took  her, 

He's  been  missin'  too,  to-day." 

"  Oh,  it's  hard ! "  he  says,  "  it's  orful! 

Dunno  where  she's  went  at  alll 
It  don't  signify, — that  gnostic's 

Took  her  far  beyond  my  call. 
Ef  he'd  been  an  honest  feller — 

But  a  blackleg !    Ike  j'ou  know 
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What  that  means  fur  Sallie's  future? 
Shame  and  grief!     Why  (lid  she  go?" 

He'd  been  fumblin'  with  his  bundle, 

Without  knowin'  what  he  did; 
And  the  things  begun  to  fall  out. 

But  he  spied  'em  as  they  slid, 
Picked  'em  up  with  suakiu'  fingers, 

Laid  'em  keerful  on  a  chair; 
Pnrty  woman's  duds  they  was,  Pete, 

Nice  and  warm  for  winter  wear. 

"  Them,"  he  says,  "  was  Sallie's  Christmaa— 

Oh,  why  was  I  ever  born! 
Ike,  it's  hard  to  be  a  cripple. 

Only  fit  fur  people's  scorn! 
Ef  I'd  been  a  handsome  feller. 

Sometime  we'd  been  married  yet: 
And  I  loved  her,  Ike,  I  loved  her. 

Oh,  so  much!  my  little  pet! 

"  I'd  'a  been  so  careful  of  her, 

I'd  'a  worked  hard  for  her  sake—" 
Then  he  broke  down,  and  he  sot  there, 

Sobbiri'  like  his  heart  would  break; 
When  the  door  was  opened  softly, 

Which  it  had  been  on  a  crack — 
What  d'y  think  ?    That  young  gal  stood  there, 

Just  behind  the  poor  chap's  back. 

And  her  face  was  like  a  sunrise 

Shinin'  through  a  misty  skj', 
Whils't  she  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 

"Jake,"  she  says,  "my  boy,  don't  cry! 
Was  these  pretty  things  for  me,  Jake? 

But  your  Christmas,  dear,"  says  she, 
Will  you  take  me  for  your  Christmas? 

Would  you  be  content  with  me?" 
Then  she  nestled  down  and  kissed  him, 
-  With  her  pretty  cheeks  all  wet; 
And  I  b'lieve  a  happier  Christmas 

Never  struck  a  cripple  yet. 

How'd  I  come  to  run  her  dotpn  so  t 

I  was  foolin'  of  yer,  Pete; 
Fur  a  better  little  woman, 

Don't  reside  in  Baxter  street. 
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THE  LKGEND  OF  INNISFALLEN— Minnie  D.  Bateham. 

The  Abbot  of  Innisfallen 

Arose  from  his  unuch  to  pray 
Or  ever  the  first  faint  flush  of  dawn 

Stole  over  the  twilight  gray; 
While  the  peace  of  the  great  night-angel 

111  the  air  was  still  abroad, 
And  no  world-clamor  could  jar  the  wings 

That  lifted  bis  soul  to  God. 

Oh,  fair  on  Killarney's  water 

The  isle  like  a  blossom  lay. 
And  fair  in  its  bosom  the  abbey  walls 

Eose  up  with  their  turrets  gray; 
But  the  inner  soul  of  the  beauty 

Illumined  the  chapel  air 
When  the  sun-rise  streamed  through  the  oriel  pane 

On  the  Abbot's  morning  prayer. 

But  once,  ere  the  golden  dawning 

The  low  words  died  away. 
For  a  strange  song  rose  on  the  ontward  air. 

And  the  monk  could  no  longer  pray. 
In  vain  he  murmured  an  are 

And  pressed  to  the  shrine  more  near. 
His  soul  was  drawn  with  a  mystic  spell 

And  he  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

"The  sweet,  sweet  voice  is  calling. 

It  calletb  my  soul  to  greet!" 
And  forth  in  the  hueless  morning 

He  hurried  with  trembling  feet. 
"I  must  gaze  on  the  soul  that  singeth 

Though  an  angel  orfiend  it  be. 
May  Christ  who  was  tempted  himself,  on  earth. 

Have  pit;y,  and  pardon  me!" 

He  saw  in  the  dusky  twilight 

A  wonderful  snow-white  bird; 
The  air  glowed  softly  around  its  wings. 

And  thrilled  as  the  music  stirred. 
Slowly  it  flew  before  him 

And  the  Abbot  followed  on, 
Scant  choice  have  the  feet  but  to  overtake 

VVlien  the  eyes  and  the  heart  have  gone. 
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And  now  through  the  silent  forest, 

And  now  by  the  silver  lake, 
O'er  moor  and  meadow  he  followed  still, 

Through  desolate  fen  and  brake. 
And  if  it  weri^,  noon  or  evening, — 

If  moments  or  years  went  by, — 
The  monk  knew  not  while  he  heard  beyond 

The  voice  of  that  melody. 

But  at  last  the  abbey  turrets 

Kose  up  to  his  sight  again, 
He  thought  of  his  uncompleted  prayer 

And  the  glamour  cleared  from  his  brain. 
But  the  walls  are  old  and  crumbling! 

And  the  ivy  grown  so  high 
He  can  scarcely  see  the  oriel  pane 

Where  he  watched  the  morning  sky ! 

And  why  are  his  limbs  grown  feeble? 

His  hands  so  thin  and  seamed? 
And  what  are  the  locks  like  flying  snow 

Which  over  his  shoulder  streamed? 
He  entered  the  chapel  doorway. 

But  the  porters  face  was  strange; 
Each  passing  form  and  familiar  scene 

Had  suffered  a  wondrous  change. 

And  never  a  monk  in  the  abbey 

Could  tell  his  face  or  name. 
But  an  aged  man  from  his  quiet  cell, 

With  tottering  footsteps  came  ; 
"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  murmured, 

"They  whispered  the  story  o'er 
How  the  father  Anselni  vanished  away, 

And  tliey  saw  his  face  no  more." 

"  It  was  I!"  said  the  trembling  Abbot, 

While  the  startled  monks  were  dumb, 
"Oh,  give  to  me  absolution  now, 

For  I  know  my  hour  is  come." 
They  gave  him  the  holy  wafer. 

And  reverent  laid  liim  down 
Where  the  light  fell  soft  on  his  wrinkled  brow 

Like  a  gold  and  opal  crown. 
Then  his  breath  came  faint  and  fainter, 

And  the  awe-struck  watchers  heard 
6x* 
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The  low,  sweet  call  from  the  casement  ledge 
Of  a  strange  and  beauteous  bird. 

It  perched  on  the  couch  of  waiting ; 
The  bells  of  the  abbey  tolled ;  ■ 

Then  two  birds  rose  to  the  azure  sky, 
And  the  monk  lay  still  and  cold. 


Oh,  what  is  the  ancient  legend 

But  tlie  story. of  life  for  each? 
To  follow  forever  a  shining  hope 

That  beckons  beyond  our  reach ! 
But  I  think  when  we  fall  a-weary, 

And  the  long  pursuit  is  past, 
The  beautiful  vision  we  sought  so  long 

Will  stoop  to  our  hand  at  last. 


THE  SCHOOL-BOY'S  APPLES. 

A  country  school-marm,  the  other  day,  while  working 
an  example  on  the  board,  detected  an  urchin  directly 
behind  her  in  the  unlawful  act  of  devouring  an  apple. 

She  said  to  him,  "Tim,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"No'hin' "  said  Tim,  with  his  mouth  so  full  that  his 
cheeks  stuck  out  on  either  side  of  his  head. 

"Yes,  you  are,"  paradoxically  insisted  the  teacher. 
"  What  have  you  in  your  hand?" 

"  N'apple,"  said  Tim,  with  some  surprise,  as  he  looked 
at  the  fragment  of  the  apple  in  his  hand  and  wondered 
who  had  bit  it  while  he  was  studying. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  rest  of  it?" 

"Dunno,"  said  Tim,  looking  around  in  an  amazed 
effort  to  discover  who  had  the  rest  of  it,  "somebody's 
been  eatin'  it." 

"Have  you  any  more?"  demanded  the  teacher. 

"Yes'm,"  said  Tim,  dolefully,  "got  'nother." 

"Where  is  it?"  relentlessly  pursued  the  teacher. 

"'N  my  desk,"  sighed  Tim,  as  he  began  to  suspect  that 
the  teacher  was  going  to  demand  it  of  him. 

"Well,  take  it  out  and  go  on  the  platform  and  eat  it." 
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"Eat  'em  both?"  queried  Tim. 

"  Yes,  eat  them  both." 

"  Eat  all  I  got  ?"  demanded  Tim,  in  a  subdued  tone  of 
voice. 

"  Yes,  eat  all  you  have,"  impatiently  responded  the 
teacher,  and  turning  to  the  board,  continued,  "and  don't 
you  leave  that  platform  while  you  have  an  apple  left 
uneaten." 

Silence  reigned  in  the  school-room.  The  paper  pellet 
pursued  its  tranquil  transit  unobserved.  The  busy  hum 
of  the  studious  made  more  noise  than  the  cautious  smile 
of  the  indolent.  Timstoodat  hispost.  Munch,  munch, 
munch.  The  fragment  in  his  hand  soon  disappeared, 
and  he  fell  upon  the  other  apple  silently  but  deter- 
minedly. Quickly  it  followed  the  first.  Then  he  put  his 
right  hand  into  his  pantaloons  pocket  and  took  out  an 
applcj  and  after  a  cautious  reconnoitre,  during  which  he 
wiped  it  on  his .  trousers,  he  began  the  attack.  He 
carried  the  fort  Down  went  that  hand  again,  and 
another  apple  was  brought  to  light.  It  was  quickly 
dispatched.  A  third  followed.  Then  he  changed  his 
position,  and,  resting  the  weight  of  his  body  on  his  left 
leg,  sighed,  as  he  drew  from  his  left  pocket  another  apple. 
When  it  was  gone  he  drew  on  the  commissary  for 
another,  and  by  the  time  he  produced  the  eighth  apple, 
he  was  silently  being  observed  by  two-thirds  of  the  boys 
in  the  room.  The  teacher  turned  and  saw  the  boy  still 
standing  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  was  reaching  for 
something  in  his  pocket. 

"Aren't  you  through  yet?"  she  queried  in  some 
astonishment. 

"Got  'nother,"  stoically  responded  Tim,  producing  it 
and  falling  to  work  on  it. 

In  surprise  the  teacher  saw  him  reach  for  still  another, 
and  when  that  was  gone,  surprise  grew  to  amazement  as 
his  unwavering  hand  again  sought  the  gaping  mouth  of 
that  pocket.     As  the  boy  ate  he  grew  in  dimensions,  and 
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the  teacher  became  alarmed.    There  seemed  to  be  no  end 
to  the  apples  that  he  had  in  his  clothes. 

"Tim,  for  mercy's  sake,  have  you  any  more  apples?" 

"Got  'nother,"  said  Tim,  indifferently. 

"How  many  more  apples  have  you?" 

"  Dunno,"  said  Tim,  "guess  got  two  or  three  more." 

The  teacher  did  not  dare  to  let  him  proceed,  and 
appointed  herself  an  investigating  committee  to  look  after 
the  back  counties. 

The  boy  never  changed  a  muscle  of  his  countenance 
nor  moved  an  inch  while  the  teacher  pulled  apple  after 
apple  from  his  coat  and  stacked  them  up  on  the  desk, 
until  there  was  something  less  than  a  peck  piled  up, 
with  a  county  or  two  to  hear  from.  The  school-room 
was  a  scene  of  hilarity  which  wasn't  so  much  subdued 
as  it  had  been.  Tim  had  laid  in  apples  for  the  winter, 
and  the  pockets  of  his  coat  having  no  bottom,  the  coat 
was  thus  made  an  immense  bag,  which  held  as  many 
apples  as  he  could  cany.  The  matter  .  hasn't  been  laid 
before  the  school  board  yet,  but  the  exhausted  school- 
ma'am  declares  that  the  next  time  she  will  learn  how 
much  of  a  crop  of  apples  a  boy  has  about  him  before  she 
issues  any  more  orders.  ■ 


MOSES  ON  PISGAH.-James  S.  Wallace. 

A  Type  of  Christian  Faith. 

By  Jordan's  stream,  the  hosts  of  Israel  paused, — ; 
The  promised  land  in  view.    The  wilderness 
Was  left  behind.^ts  toils,  its  perilings. 
A  gleam  of  happiness  lit  np  each  eye, 
Hope  lent  its  rainbow  tints,  the  song  of  joy 
Burst  forth  exultingly !    Canaan  was  won ! 

The  captains  of  the  tribes,  their  oiBcers, 
The  reverent  eMers,  all  the  great  men  of  Israel, 
Their  wives  and  little  ones ;  tlie  strangers,  too, 
Who  dwelt  within  the  camp,  to  hew  the  wood 
And  draw  the  water  for  the  mighty  host, 
All  stood  that  day  before  the  Lord  their  God  I 
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A  solemn  covenant  was  made  ;  the  great  I  am 
Established  them  his  own  peculiar  race, 
As  he  had  sworn  unto  their  patriarch  sires. 
To  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

High  in  the  midst  there  stood  an  aged  man. 
The  frosts  of  six  score  winters  on  his  head; 
His  form  erect,  his  beard  of  silver  hair, 
His  step  unfaltering,  while  his  kiiigly  eye 
Gleamed  with  the  prophet's  inspiration!    Hushed 
As  death  the  scene.    No  murmur  reached  the  ear. 
Save  Jordan's  wavelets  rippling  to  its  banks, 
As  Moses,  Heaven's  appointed  leader,  stood 
And  raised  his  hand  for  silence: 

"I  am  old 
And  full  of  years,"  he  said,  "my  harvest  ripe; 
The  reaper  Death  stands  near  to  cut  me  down; 
I  can  no  more  go  out,  no  more  come  in: 
Also,  the  Lord  hath  said  1  shall  hot  pass 
To  yon  bright  fields  beyond  the  Jordan's  flood, 
But  fear  not  ye,  for  he  will  go  before, 
And  scatter  like  the  chafi'  your  enemies. 
Blest  be  our  God,  and  blest  his  name  forever! 
Give  ear,  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak!    O  earth,) 
Hear  ye  my  words;  my  speech  shall  drop  as  rain. 
As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 
As  dew  on  flowers;  as  showers  upon  the  grass. 
Ascribe  ye  greatness  to  the  name  of  God ! 
He  is  the  rock,  our  strength  !     A  God  of  truth, 
And  jnst  and  right  is  he.     He  lifts  his  hand 
To  heaven  and  says, '  I  live  forever!' " 

The  prophet  paused. 
Beside  the  ark,  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  arose. 
And  o'er  the  tabernacle's  portal  stood ; 
Celestial  brightness  glowed  on  all  around 
Dazzling  and  pure  ;  while  from  the  holy  cloud. 
There  beamed  a  vision  sQch  as  ne'er  again 
To  mortal  eyes  will  be  permitted  till 
The  type  of  Jordan— death's  broad  river— passed, 
The  soul  of  manbefore  his  Maker  stands! 
O  happy  Israel!  in  thy  daily  walks, 
In  holy  congregation,  on  the  mount 
Where  forked  lightnings  played  and  thunder  roared, — 
On  consecrated  Sinai,  holy  ground  ; 
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When  Pharaoh's  host  pursued,  in  fire  by  night, 

In  mystic  clouds  by  day,  thine  was  the  bliss, 

To  meet  thy  Maker  face  to  face,  to  see 

His  awful  attributes,  his  form  all  love, 

To  draw  belief  e'en  from  the  fountain  head, 

To  live  raid  air  beatified,  to  dwell  near  God, 

And  drink  his  presence  in  1 

The  Lord  of  Hosts 
Appeared  that  day  to  Moses  and  the  host 
Assembled.    His  dread  edict  he  gave  forth  ; 
Anil  Moses  girded  up  his  loins  and  went 
Up  from  the  plains  of  Moab.     From  the  top 
Of  Pisgah's  mount  the  promised  land  he  saw ; 
All  Gilead's  plains  to  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali, 
The  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  too, 
And  Jndah  stretched  unto  the  utmost  sea. 
And  the  green  palms  near  Zoar  and  Jericho. 
The  servant  of  the  Lord  vyas  blest, — he  saw 
The  vale  of  peace  beyond  that  swollen  wave, 
Ay,  full  to  overflow  in  harvest  time, 
And  laid  him  down  and  died ! 

O  Moses'  God ! 
So  be  our  bed  of  death ;  all  jnurneyings  o'er, 
To  reach  that  mount,  from  whence  the  eye  of  faith 
May  view  the  promised  land  of  peace ; 
With  eye  undimmed  to  gaze  on  its  green  fields. 
Nor  fear  that  death's  broad  river  intervened 
Can  stay  the  soul  from  its  possession  !    Ripen  thou 
O  Israel's  God !  the  harvest  of  onr  days. 
And  then  when  Jordan's  flood  is  fullest,  reap 
And  garner  our  immortal  souls ! 


THE  GAMBLER'S  LAST  DEAL.— Elliott  Pkestos, 

I  dealt  the  " game"  for  twenty  yeaiS, 

But  I'll  never  deal  again, 
Por  I  saw  one  sight  that  makes  me  loathe 

The  thought  of  the  "tiger's"  den! 

Some  three  years  back  (as  perhaps  you  know, 

For  I  think  I've  seen  you  there) 
I  dealt  for  half  the  bloods  in  town. 

And  my  game,  you  can  bet,  was  "  square ! " 
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One  night  a  boy  strayed  into  my  place 

Who  couldn't  have  turned  eighteen, 
And  half  a  glance  was  enough  to  show 

He  was  what  we  sports  call  "  green ! " 

His  flaxen  hair  was  fine  as  a  girl's, 

But  I  saw,  to  his  bright,  blue  eye. 
The  love' of  play,  like  a  serpent,  creep, 

Or  a  cloud  o'er  a  summer  sky ! 

Well,  night  after  night,  you  might  see  him  there, 

And  his  luck  was  worse  than  bad, 
But  he  never  "  squealed  "  When  he  lost  his  "  pile," 

And  I  almost  pitied  the  lad! 

IjShould  say  in  the  space  of  a  month  or  so 

(I  can't  just  name  the  time), 
He  "dropped"  a  hundred  thousand,  cool, 

If  he  dropped  a  single  dime ! 

One  night  he  sat  with  a  haggard  look 

In  the  place  we  called  his  own. 
For  his  pile  was  gone  by  twelve  o'clock, 

And  his  final  coin  was  "  blown!" 

Then  "ticker"  and  chain  he  handed  in. 

For  five  hundred  "  stacked  in  blue," 
Which  "  went  my  way,"  on  a  "coppered  "  ace 

('Twas  my  "limit,"  and  reached  by  few). 

Quick  he  snatched  from  his  breast  a  flashing  gem. 

Which  he  passed  me  with  steady  hand, 
But  I  saw  the  cold  sweat  break  from  his  brow. 

Though  his  pluck  was  something  grand  I 

I  handed  him  out  a  thousand  more. 

For  I  saw  'twas  a  peerless  stone; 
Well — it  was  no  use,  for  the  luck  had  "set," 

As  he  should  ere  this  have  known  ! 

When  his  last  "  chip''  went,  for  awhile  he  sat 

As  if  his  sense  had  gone. 
Then,  reluctantly,  from  his  smooth,  white  hand. 

He  drew  a  circlet  worn ! 

"  How  much  for  this?  "  hq  hoarsely  said ; 

"  I  know  that  its  value's  small,— 
A  dead  mother's  gift ;  but  should  I  win, 

I'll  redeem  it  first  of  all ! " 
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I  took  the  ring  ;— 'twas  a  poor  old  baud 

Whic:h  new  mi^ht  have  cost  a  "  V ;" 
Though  it  was  worthless,  I  passed  a  "stack," 

Just  the  end  of  his  luck  to  see! 
He  "  planked"  it  down  in  the  "pot"— and  then 

His  face  on  the  table  laid 
'Pon  his  folded  arms,  and  never  moved 

However  the  "  deal"  was  played! 

I  told  him  when  the  "  limit"  "barred," 

But  he  answered  never  a  word, 
So  we  played  five  hundred  on  each  card ; 

Still  he  neither  spoke  nor  stirred! 
Well,  would  you  believe  it?    The  pot  "  vron  out," 

For  it  seemed  that  worn  old  ring 
Had  changed  his  luck  (though  I  can't  say  how, 

For  luck  is  a  skeery  thingj! 

I  shook  him  up,  for  the  deal  was  made. 

But  his  hand  fell  back  like  lead ! 
And  I  quit  the  game  on  that  very  night, 

For  the  poor  young  chap  was  dead ! 


THE  JUST  KETRIBUTION.-DiMOND. 

Prrsovs  Rkpbfsested. — Alberti,  Ihe  duM  whose  life  has  been 

assailed,  }vi.i\s,  Mostaldi,Stepha.no,  Ludovico,  Ambrose, 

Vincent,  Guards,  &c. 
lEnier  Guards,  conducting  Julian,— «K  the  characters  foUow,— 
Alberti  ascends  the  judgment  seat.] 

Alberti.  My  people! — the  cause  of  your  present 
assemblage,  too  well  is  knovi'n  to  you.  You  come  to 
witness  the  dispensations  of  an  awful,  but  impartial 
justice; — either  to  rejoice  in  the  acquittal  of  innocence, 
wrongfully  accused,  or  to  approve  the  conviction  of 
guilt,  arrested  in  its  foul  career.  Personal  feelings  forbid 
me  to  assume  this  seat  myself;  yet  fear  not  but  that  it 
will  be  filled  by  nobleness  and  honor;  to  Montaldi  only, 
I  resign  it. 

Julian.    He,  my  judge!  then  I  am  lost  indeed! 

Alb.  Ascend  the  seat,  my  friend,  and  decide  from  it 
as  your  own  virtuous  conscience  shall  direct.     This  only 
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will  I  say;— should  the  scales  of  accusation  and  defense 
poise  doubtfully,  let  mercy  touch  them  with  her  downy 
hand,  and  turn  the  balance  on  the  gentler  side. 

Montaldi.  [Ase&nding  the  judgment  seat.']  Your  will 
and  honor  are  my  only  governors!  [Bowing.']  Julian, 
stand  forth;  you  are  charged  with  a  most  foul  and  horr 
rible  attempt  upon  the  life  of  my  noble  kinsman.  The 
implements  of  murder  have  been  found  in  your 
possession,  and  many  powerful  circumstances  combine  to 
fix  the  guilt  upon  you.  What  have  you  to  urge  in 
vindication? 

Jul.     First,  I  aver  by  that  Power  whom  vice  dreads, 
and  virtue  reverences,  that  no  word  but  strictest  truth 
shall  pa^  my  lips.     On  yesterday  evening  I  crossed  the 
mountain  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertrand  ;  my  errand 
thither   finished,   I   returned    directly    to    the    valley. 
Eosalie  saw  me  enter  the  cottage.     Soon  afterward,  a 
strange  outcry  recalled  me  to  the  door ;  a  mantle  spread 
before  the  threshold  caught  my  eye; — I  raised  it,  and 
discovered  a  mask  within    it.     The  mantle  was  newly 
stained  with  blood !      Consternation   seized    upon    my 
soul !     The  next  moment  I  was  surrounded  by  guards, 
and  accused  of   murder!     They  produced  the  weapon 
which  I  had  lost  in  defending  myself  against  a  ferocious 
animal.     Confi)unded  by  terror  and  surprise,  I  had  not 
power  to  explain  the  truth,  and  loaded  with  chains  and 
reproaches,  I  was  dragged  to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle. 
Here  my  knowledge  of  the  dark  transaction  ends,  and  I 
have  only  this  to  add,  I  may   become  the   victim   of 
circumstance,  but  I  never  have  been  the  slave  of  crime ! 
Mon.  [Ironieally  smiling.]    Plausibly  urged ;  have  you 
no  more  to  offer? 

Jul.    Truth  needs  but  few  words, — I  have  spoken ! 
Mon.     Yet  bethink  yourself     Dare  you  abide  by  this 
wild  tale,  and  brave  a  sentence  on  no  stronger  plea? 
Jul.     Alas !  I  have  none  else  to  oflfer. 
Mon.    You  say,  on  yesterday  evening,  you  visited  the 
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Tnonastery  of  St.  Bertrand.  What  was  your  business 
there? 

Jul.  To  engage  Father  Nicolo  to  marry  Rosalie 
and  myself,  on  the  following  morning. 

Mon.  A  marriage^  too !  Well,  at  what  time  djd  you 
quit  the  monastery? 

Jul.  The  bell  for  vesper-service  had  just  ceased  to 
toll. 

Mon.     By  what  path  did  you  return  to  the  valley  ? 

Jul.    Across  the  mountain. 

Mon.  Did  you  not  pass  through  the  wood  of  olives, 
where  the  dark  deed  was  attempted  ? 

Jul.  [Pausing^     The  wood  of  olives? 

Mon.    Ha!  mark!  he  hesitates;  speak! 

Jul.  No!  my  soul  scorns  to  tell  a  falsehood.  I  did 
pass  through  the  wood  of  olives. 

Mon.  Ay!  and  pursuit  was  close  behind.  Stephano, 
you  seized  the  prisoner? 

Stephano.  I  did.  The  bloody  weapon  bore  his  name; 
the  mask  and  mantle  were  in  his  hands,  confusion  in  his 
countenance,  and  every  limb  trembling  with  alarm. 

Mon.  Enough!  Heavens!  that  villainy  so  monstrous 
should  inhabit  with  such  tender  youth!  I  fain  would 
doubt,  and  in  spite  of  reason,  hesitate  to  give  my 
sentence ;  but  conviction  glares  from  every  point,  and 
incredulity  would  now  be  madness.  Not  to  descant  on 
the  absurdity  of  your  defense— a  tale  too  wild  for 
romance  to  sanction — I  find  from  your  admission  a  chain 
of  circumstances  that  confirms  your  criminality,  The 
time  at  which  you  passed  the  wood,  and  the  hour  of  the 
duke's  attack,  precisely  correspond.  You  sought  to  rush 
on  fortune  by  the  readiest  path,  and  snatch  from  the 
unwary  traveler  that  sudden  wealth  which  hottest  labor 
could,  only  by  slow  degrees,  obtain.  Defeated  in  the 
dark  attempt,  you  fled.  Pursuit  was  instant, — your 
steps  were  traced, — and,  at  the  very  door  of  your 
cottage,  you  were  seized  before  the  evidences  of  your 
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guilt  could  be  secreted.  0  wretched  youth  I  I  warn 
you  to  confess.  Sincerity  can  be  your  only  claim  to 
mercy. 

Jul.     My  heart  will  burst;  but  I  have  spoken  truth. 

Mon.  Then  I  must  exercise  my  duty.  Death  is  my 
sentence. 

Jul.     Hold!  pronounce  it  not  as  yet! 

Mon.     If  you  have  any  further  evidence,  produce  it. 

Jul.  [With  despairing  looh.'\     I  call  on  Ludovico! 

[Ludovico  hastily  steps  forward.    Montaldi  starts  back  with  eiiidmt 
trepidation.} 

Ludovico.     I  am  here! 

Mon.  And  what  can  he  unfold,^ — only  to  repeat  what 
we  already  know  ?  I  will  not  hear  him,  the  evidence  is 
perfect. 

Alb.  [Rising  hastily!]  Hold!  Montaldi,  Ludovico 
must  be  heard ;  to  the  ear  of  justice,  the  slightest  syllable 
of  proof  is  precious. 

Mon.  [Confused^  I  stand  rebuked.  Well,  Ludovico, 
depose  your  evidence ! 

Lud.  Mine  was  the  fortunate  arm  appointed  by 
Heaven  to  rescue  the  duke.  I  fought  with  the  assassin, 
and  drove  him  beyond  the  trees,  into  the  open  lawn.  I 
there  distinctly  marked  his  figure,  and,  from  the  differ- 
ence in  the  height  alone,  I  solemnly  aver  Julian  cannot 
be  the  person. 

Mon.  This  is  no  proof,  the  eye  might  easily  be 
deceived.     I  cannot  withhold  my  sentence  longer. 

Lnid.  r  have  further  matter  to  advance.  Just  before 
the  ruffian  fled,  he  received  a  wound  across  his  right 
hand;  the  moonlight  directed  my  blow,  and'  showed  me 
that  the  cut  was  deep  and  dangerous.  Julian's  fingers 
bear  no  such  mark. 

Mon.  [Manifesting  great  excitement,  and  involuntarily 
drawing  his  glove  close  over  his  hand^ — A  wound! — 
mere  fable. 

Lud.     Nav,  more;  the  same  blow  struck  from  off  one 
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of  tlie  assassin's  fingers,  a  jewel ;  it  glittered  as  it  fell ;  I 

snatched    it    from   the   ground, — thrust   it   within  my 

bosom,  and  have  ever  since  preserved  it  next  my  heart; 

I  now  produce  it, — 'tis  here — a  ring — an  amethyst  set 

with  brilliants ! 

Alb.  [Rising  hastily.'] — ^What  say  you?   an  amethyst 

sot  with  brilliants!  even  such  I  gave  Montaldi.     Let  me 

view  it. 

[.4.1  Ludovieo  advances  to  present  the  ring  to  the  duke,  Montaldi 
rushes  mth  frantic  impetaosiiy  between,  and  attempts  to  seize  i(.] 

Mon.     Slave !  resign  the  ring ! 

Lud.     I  will  yield  my  life  sooner ! 

Mon.  Wretch!  I  will  rend  thy  frame  to  atoms. 
\T hey  struggle  with  violence.  Montaldi  snatches  at  the 
ring, — Ludovieo  catches  his  hand  and  tears  off  the 
glovej-^the  wound  appears.] 

Lud.  O  Heavens!  murder  is  unmasked, — the  bloody 
mark  is  here!  Montaldi  is  the  assassin.  [All  rush 
forward  in  astonishment] 

Mon.     Shame !  madness ! 

Alb.     Eternal  Providence!     Montaldi  a  murderer? 

Mon.  Ay !  accuse  and  curse !  idiots !  dupes !  I  heed 
you  not.  I  can  but  die!  Triumph  not,  Alberti, — I 
trample  on  thee  still  I  [Draws  a  poniard  and  attempts  to 
destroy  himself.  The  weapon  is  wrested  from  his  hand  by 
the  guards.] 

Alb.     Fiend!  thy  power  to  sin  is  past. 

Mon.  [Delirious  with  passion.]  Ha!  ha!  ha!  my 
brain  scorches,  and  my  veins  run  with  fire!^^disgraced, 
dishonored — Oh,  madness!  I  can  not  bear  it! — save 
me — oh  !  [Falls  insensible-  into  the  arms  of  attendants.] 

Alb.  Wretched  man !  bear  him  to  his  chamber, — his 
punishment  be  hereafter.     [Montaldi  is  carried  off.] 

Jul.     Oh!  niyjoy  is  too  full  for  words! 

Ambrose.     My  noble  boy ! 

Vincent.     Rosalie  shall  reward  him. 

jllb.    Yes;  they  are  children  of  virtue!  their  happi- 
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ness  shall  be  my  future  care.  Let  this  day,  through 
each  returning  year,  become  a  festival  on  my  domain. 
Heaven,  with  peculiar  favor,  has  marked  it  for  its  own, 
and  taught  us,  by  the  simple  moral  of  this  hour,  that, 
howsoever  in  darkness  guilt  may  vail  its  malefactions 
from  the  eye  of  man,  an  omniscient  Judge  will  penetrate 
each  hidden  sin,  and  still,  with  never-failing  justice, 
confound  the  vicious,  and  protect  the  good ! 


ENGINEERS  MAKING  LOVE.— R.  J.  Bubdettu;. 

Suggestive  of  the  way  in  which  the  engineex'a  and  firemen  on  the  New  Torfe 
»nd  New  England  Railroad  salute  their  wives  or  sweethearts. 

It's  noon  when  Thirty-five  is  due, 
An'  she  comes  on  time  like  a  flash  of  light. 

An'  you  hear  her  whistle,  "  Too-tee-too ! " 
Long  'fore  the  pilot  swings  in  sight. 

Bill  Maddon's  drivin'  her  in  to-day, 
An'  he's  callin'  his  sweetheart  far  away, — 
Gertrude  Hnrd  lives  down  by  the  mill ; 
You  might  see  her  blushin';  she  knows  its  Bill, 
"Tu-die!    Toot-ee!     Tu-die!    Xu!" 

Six-five  A.  M.  there's  a  local  comes, 
Makes  up  at  Bristol,  rurinin'  east; 
An'  the  way  her  whistle  sings  an'  hums 
Is  a  livin'  caution  to  man  an'  beast. 
Every  one  knows  who  Jack  White  calls. — 
Little  Lou  Woodbury,  down  by  the  Falls; 
Summer  or  winter,  always  the  same, 
She  bears  her  lover  callin'  her  name — 
"  Lou-ie !    Lou-ie !    Lou-iee ! " 

But  at  one-fifly-one,  old  Sixty-four— 

Boston  express,  runs  east,  clear  through — 
Drowns  her  rattle  and  rumble  and  roar 

With  the  softest  whistle  that  ever  blew.  . 

An'  away  on  the  furthest  edge  of  the  town 
Sweet  Sue  Winthrop's  eyes  of  brown 
Shine  .ike  the  starlight,  bright  and  clear. 
When  she  hears  the  whis-tle  of  Abel  Gear, 
"  You-ou,  Su-u-u-u-e  1 " 
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Along  at  midnight  a  freight  comes  in, 
Leaves  Berlin  sometime, — I  don't  know  when ; 

But  it  rumbles  along  with  a  fearful  din 
Till  it  reaches  the  Y-switch  there,  and  then 

The  clearest  notes  of  the  softest  bell 
That  out  of  a  brazen  goblet  fell 
Wake  Nellie  Minton  out  of  her  dreams; 
To  her  like  a  wedding-bell  it  seems — 
"  Nell,  Nell,  Nell !    Nell,  Nell,  Nell !" 

Tom  Wilson  rides  on  the  riglit  hand  side, 
Givin'  her  steam  at  every  stride; 
An'  he  touches  the  whistle,  low  an'  clear, 
For  Lulu  Gray,  on  the  hill,  to  hear — 
"Lu'lu!    Loo  loo!" 

So  it  goes  on  all  day  an'  all  night 

Till  the  old  folks  have  voted  the  thing  a  bore; 
Old  maids  and  bachelors  says  it  ain't  right 

Por  folks  to  do  courtin'  with  such  a  roar. 

But  the  engineers  their  kisses  will  blow 
From  a  whistle  valve  to  the  girls  they  know. 
An'  the  stokers  the  name  of  their  sweethearts  fpll. 
With  the  Belle !    Nell!    Dell!  of  the  swaying  bell. 


KATHIE  MOEEIS. 


Ah !  fine  it  -was  that  April  time,  whert  gentle  winds  were 
blowing. 
To  hunt  for  pale  arbutus  blooms  that  hide  beneath  the 
leaves, 
To  hear  the  merry  rain  come  down,  and  see  the  clover 
growing,  , 

And  watch  the  airy  swallows  as  they  darted  round  the 
eaves. 

JTou  wonder  why  I  dream  to-night  of  clover  that  was 
growing 
So  many  years  ago,  my  wife,  when  we  were  in  our  prime; 
For  hark!  the  wind  is  in  the  flue,  and  Johnny  says  'tis 
snowing. 
And  through  the  storm  the  clanging  bells  ring  in  the 
Christmas  time. 
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I  cannot  tell,  but  something  sweet  about  my  heart  is  cliiig- 
i'lg  — 

A  vision  and  a  memory;  'tis  little  that  I  mind 
The  weary  wintry  weather,  for  I  hear  the  robins  singing. 

And  the  petals  of  the  apple-blooms  are  ruffled  in  the  wind. 

It  was  a  sunny  morn  in  May,  and  in  the  fragrant  meadow 
I  lay  and  dreamed  of  one  fair  face,  as  fair  and  fresh  as 
spring; 
Would  Kathie  Morris  love  me?    Then  in  sunshine  and  in 
shadow 
I  built  up  lofty  castles  on  a  goldfen  wedding  ring. 

Oh,  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  her,  thesoldier's  only  daughter, 
The  pretty,  pious  Puritan  that  flirted  so  with  Will ; 

The  music  of  her  winsome  mouth  was  like  the  laughing 
water 
That  broke  in  silvery  syllables  by  Farmer  Phillip's  mill. 

And  Will   had  gone  away    to  sea;  he  did  not  leave  her 
grieving; 
Her  bonny  heart  was  not  for  him,  so  reckless  and  servain  ; 
And  Will  turned  out  a  buccaneer,  and  hanged  was  lie  for 
thieving 
And  scuttling  helpless  ships  that  sailed  across  the  Spanish 
main. 

And  I  had  come  to  grief  for  her,  the  scornful  village 
beauty, 
For  oh,  she  had- a  witty  tongue,  could  cut  you  like  a  knife; 
She  scanned  me  with  her  handsome  eyes,  and  I,  inbounden 
duty. 
Did  love  her — loved  her  more  for  that — and  wearied  of 
my  life. 

And  yet  'twas  sweet  to  dream  of  her,  to  think  her  wavy 
tresses 
Might  rest,  some  happy,  happy  day,  like  sunshine  on  my 
cheek ; 
The  idle  winds  that  fanned  my  brow  I  dreamed  were  her 
caresses. 
And  in  the  robin's  twitterings  I   heard  my  sweetheart 
speak. 

And  as  I  lay  and  dreamed  of  her,  her  fair,  sweet  face  adorning 
With,  lover's  fencies,  treasuring  the  slightest  words  she 
said, 
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Twas  Kathie  broke  upon   me  like  a    blushing,  summer 
morning, 
And  a  half-oped  rosy  clover  reddened  underneath  her 
tread. 
Then  I  looked  up  at  Kathie,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
laughter ; 
"Oh,  Kathie,  Kathie  M^ris,  I  am  lying  at  your  feet; 
Bend  above  me,  say  you  love  me,  that  you'll  love  me  ever 

af.er,  ,  ,„ 

Or  let  me  lie  and  die  here,  in  the  fragrant  meadow,  sweet ! ' 

And  then   I  turned   my  face  away,  and  trembled  at  my 
daring. 
For  wildly,  wildly  had  I  spoke,  with  flashing  cheek  and 
eye; 
And  there  was  silence  ;  I  looked  up,  all  pallid  and  despair- 
ing. 
For  fear  she'd  take  me  at  my  word,  and  leave  me  there 
to  die. 
The  silken  fringes  of   her  eyes  upon  her  cheeks    were 
dropping, 
Her  merciless  white  fingers  tore  a  blushing  bud  apart; 
Then,  quick  as  lightning,  Kathie  came,  and  kneeling  half 
and  stooping. 
She  hid  her  bonny,  bonny  face  against  my  beating  heart! 

Oh,  nestle,  nestle,  nestle  there !   the  heart  would  give  thee 
greeting; 
Lie  thou  there,  all  trustfully,  in  trouble  and  in  pain ; 
This  breast  shall  shield  thee  from  the  storm  and  bear  its 
bitter  beating. 
These  arms  shall  hold  thee  tenderly  in  sunshine  and  in 
rain. 

Old  sexton,  set  your  chimes  in  tune,  and  let  there  be  no 
snarling; 
Ring  out  a  happy  wedding  hymn  to  all  the  listening  air; 
And,  girls,  strew  roses  as  she  comes,— the  scornful  brown- 
eyed  darling, — 
A  princess,  by  the  wavy  gold  and  glistening  of  her  hairl 

Hark!  hear  the  bells!    The  Christmas  bells?    Oh,no;who 
set  them  ringing? 
I  think  I  hear  our  bridal  bells,  and  I  with  joy  am  blind- 
Johnny,  don't  make  such  a  noise!     I  hear    the   robins 
singing, 
And  the.  petals  of  the  apple-blooms  are  ruffled  in  the 
wind. 
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Ah,  Kathie!  you've  been  true  to  me  in  fair  and  cloudy 
weather, 
Our  Father  has  been  good  to  us  when  we've  been  sorely 
tried ; 
I  pray  to  God,  when  we  must  die,  that  we  may  die  together, 
And  slumber  softly  underneath  the  clover,  side  by  side. 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN  CUKL. 

A  quaint  old  box  with  a  lid  of  blue, 

All  faded  and  worn  with  age  ; 
A  soft  little  curl  of  a  brownish  hue, 

A  veilow  and  half-written  page. 

The  letters,  with  never  a  pause  nor  dot, 

In  a  school-boy's  hand  are  cast ; 
The  lines  and  the  curl  I  may  hold  to-day. 

But  the  love  of  the  boy  is  past. 

It  faded  away  with  our  childish  dreams. 

Died  out  like  the  morning  mist, 
And  I  look  with  a  smile  on  the  silken  curl 

That  once  I  had  tenderly  kissed. 
One  night  in  the  summer— so  long  ago — 

We  played  by  the  parlor  door, 
And  the  moonlight  fell,  like  a  silver  veil. 

Spreading  itself  on  the  floor. 

And  the  children  ran  on  the  graveled  walk 

At  play  in  their  noisy  glee ; 
But  the  maddest,  merriest  fun  just  then 

Was  nothing  to  John  and  me. 
For  he  was  a  stately  boy  of  twelve, 

And  I  was  not  quite  eleven — 
We  thought  as  we  sat  by  the  parlor  door 

We  had  found  the  gate  to  heaven. 
That  night  when  I  lay  on  my  snowy  bed, 

Like  many  a  foolish  girl, 
I  kissed  and  held  to  my  little  heart 

This  letter  and  silken  curl. 
I  slept  and  dreamed  of  the  time  when  I 

Should  wake  to  a  fairy  life ; 
And,  sleeping,  blushed  when  I  thought  that  John 

Had  called  me  his  little  wife. 
6t 
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I  have  loved  since  then  with  a  woman's  heart, 
Have  known  all  a  woman's  bliss, 

But  never  a  dream  of  the  after  life 
Was  ever  so  sweet  as  this. 

The  years  went  by  with  their  silver  feet, 

And  often  I  laughed  with  John 
At  the  vows  we  made  by  the  parlor  door 

When  the  moon  and  stars  looked  on. 

Ah !  boyish  vows  were  broken  and  lost. 
And  a  girl's  first  dream  will  end, 

But  I  dearly  loved  his  beautiful  wife 
While  he  was  my  husband's  friend. 

When  last  I  went  to  my  childhood's  home 

Far  over  the  bounding  wave, 
I  missed  my  friend,  for  the  violets  grew 

And  blossomed  over  his  grave. 

To-day  as  I  opened  the  old  blue  box. 
And  looked  on  this  soft  brown  curl, 

And  read  of  the  love  John  left  for  me 
When  I  was  a  little  girl, 

There  came  to  my  heart  a  throb  of  pain, 
And  my  eyes  grew  moist  with  tears 

For  the  childish  love  and  the  dear,  dear  friend. 
And  the  long-lost,  buried  years. 


JUSTICE  IN  LEADVILLE.— 1878. 

Helen  Hinsdale  Eich. 

Yes,  law  is  a  great  thing,  mister,  but  justice  comes  in  ahead 
WheJi  a  lie  makes  a  fiend  not  guilty,  and  the  neighbor  he 

shot  is  dead. 
Leadville  would  follow  the  fashion, — have  regular  courts  of 

law: 
I  take  no  stock  in  lawyers,  don't  gamble  upon  their  jaw. 
But  the  judge,  he  said  Gueldo  undoubtedly  did  for  Blake, 
And  he  ought  to  give  him  a  trial  just  for  appearance  sake ; 
That  Texas  chap  can't  clear  him,  the  lead's  too  rich  to  hide. 
And  the  black  neck  of  thu  Spaniard  on  the  air-line's  bound 

to  ride. 
So  I  tried  to  believe  in  the  woman  "  with  the  bandage  upon 

her  eyes," 
Though  one  side's  as  likely  as  t'other  to  drop  from  the  beasu 

or  rise 
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If  a  nugget  should  tip  the  balance  or  a  false  tongue  cry  the 

weight ; 
But  I  thought  I'd  see  if  a  trial  was  "the  regular  thing''  fur 

Kate, 
So  I  went  to  her  pretty  cottage;  the  widow's  a  tidy  thing, — 
Great  mournful  eyes,  and  a  head  of   hair  as  brown  as  a 

heron's  wing. 

Her  husband's  murder  was  cruel ;  Antonio,  fierce  and  sly, 
Had  sworn  revenge  for  a  trifle  when  some  of  the  boys  were 

nigh. 
She  had  tripped  to  her  bed  of  pansies,  for  Blake  was  going 

away  ; 
Wliile  he  bent  to  embrace  their  baby  she  gathered  a  love 

bouquet : 
She    heard  a  voice, — Gueldo's, — a    shot — and  she  ran    to 

Jim; — 
But  the  babe's  white  dress  was  scarlet,  and  the  father's  eyes 

were  dim. 
You've  heard  the  cry  of  a  bittern?— it  was  just  that  sort  of 

a  noise; 
It   brought  us  there  in  a  hurry,  the  women  and  half  the 

boys. 

She  tried  to  tell  us  the  story, — her  white  lips  only  stirred  ; 
She  seemed  to  slip  quite  out  of  life,  and  couldn't  utter  a 

word. 
She  told  us  at  last  in  writing,  only  a  name, — and  then 
Six  derringers  found  his  level,  his  guard  was  a  dozen  men. 
She  didn't  take  on,  seemed  frozen, — but    Lord  I    what  a 

ghastly  face ! 
Witii  slow,  sad  steps,  like  the  shade  of  joy,  she  crept  round 

the  woful  place, 
And  when  we  hfted  the  coffin  she  knelt  with  her  little 

child. 
Just  wliispered  to  Jim  and  kissed  him;   we  said,  "She  is 

going  wild." 

Ah,  deep  things  yield  no  token,  and  she  wa'n't  surface  gold  ; 

'Twas  a  gloomy  job  prospecting  round  the  claim  Jim 
couldn't  hold. 

But  1  found  her  rocking  the  baby,  her  chin  in  the  dainty 
palm. 

White  as  the  shaver's  pillow,  tearless  and  dreadful  calm. 

I  told  her  about  the  trial,  she  shuddered,  her  great  black 
eyes 

Flashed  out  such  a  danger  signal,— or  may  be  it  was  sur- 
prise. 
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"They  never  can  clear  Gueldo;  he  cannot  escape  for  T 
Can  swear  to  his  hissing  Spanish,— that  I  saw  him  turn  and 

fly !" 
"No,  never,"  I  said,  "his  ticket  is  good  for  the  underground, 
He's  due  this  time  to-morrow  where  he  won't  find  Blake 

around." 
The  judge  held  court  in  his  wood-house,  and  Bagget  had 

stripped  his  store 
Of  barrel  and  box ;  I  never  set  eyes  on  a  crowd  before. 
I  dropped  on  a  keg  of  ciscos,  the  judge  on  a  box  of  soap; 
Gueldo  and  his  attorney  found  seats  on  a  coil  of  rope. 
Then  Kate  came,  with  her  baby  like  a  rosebud  in  the  snow, 
Its  pink  cheek  'gainst  the  mother's,  pallid  and  pinched 

with  woe. 
Jim's  blue  eyes,  as  I  live,  sir !  there  were  his  very  curls ; 
They  set  us  miners  to  sobbing  like  a  corral  of  silly  girls. 
She  looked  so  thankful  on  us,  colored,  and  when  she  met 
The  snake  eyes  of  Gueldo,  the  braids  on  her  brow  were  wet ; 
And  if  the  hell  of  the  preachers  had  yawned  on  our  gentle 

Kate, 
She  couldn't  have  glared  such  horror  or  woman's  deadly 

hate. 

So  they  went  on  with  the  trial ;  an  alibi,  it  was  claimed, 
Would  be  urged  for  the  wolf  defendant;  the  judge, — well, 

he  looked  ashamed 
When  ten  of  the  hardest  rascals,  the  cruelest,  meanest  lot. 
Swore,  black  and  blue,  Gueldo  was  four  miles  from  the  spot 
With  them  a-hunting  the  grizzly ;  then  the  Texan  plead  his 

case. 
Till  the  judge  turned  pale  as  ashes,— couldn't  look  in  an 

honest  face. 
"  Your  verdict,  my  men  of  the  jury,  must  be  grounded,  I 

suppose. 
On  the  weight  of  the  testimony ;  if  you  have  any  faith  in 

those 
Reliable  fellows  from  Gouger,  the  prisoner  wasn't  thar." 
And  his  honor  growled  upon  him  like  a  vexed  and  hungry 

b'ar. 

I've  noticed  the  newest  convert  prays  loudest  of  all  the 

camp. 
And  that  mutton-headed  jury  declared   for   the    cussed 

scamp. 
For  nothing  Kate's  truthful  story ;  the  evidence  went,  you 

see, 
To  diHi)rove  the  facts;  Gueldo  by  the  law  was  acquitted 

free. 
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"  You  can  go,"  said  the  judge ;  "  but  likely  the  climate  won't 

suit  you  here." 
Antonio  rose  defiant.    Then  Kate   spoke  low  and    clear, 
(Clasping  her  babe,  and  rising,)    "  Are  you  done  with  the 

prisoner,  sir  1" 
As  a  marble  statue  might  ask  it.   His  honor  bowed  to  her, — 
"  Heaven   knows  I'm  sorry  I  am,  child."    "  Because,"  she 

replied,  "I'm  not." 
A  flash  from  her  eyes  and  pistol, — the  Mexican  devil  was 

shot. 

The  smoke  made  a  little  halo  round  the  laughing  baby's 

head. 
Then  I  knew  the  terrible  promise    she    whispered    her 

husband  dead. 
Gueldo  staggered,  falling,  his  swart  face  scared  and  grim, — 
Dead,  gentlemen  of  the  jury!    Decision  reversed  for  him! 
"And  justice!"  we  heard  her  murmur,  though  she  wasn't 

the  talking  kind. 
And  she  hadn't  the  least  allusion  to  that  female  pictured 

blind. 
Tremljling  she  turned  upon  us  the  eyes  of  a  wounded  doe ; 
"Amen!"  from  the  weeping  neighbors;.  "God  help  you!" 

the  judge  said;  "  go!" 


HULDY'S  PUMPKIN  PIES.— Alfred  Balch. 
[adapted  foe  public  reading.] 

As  Huldy  Brown  stood  at  her  kitchen  table,  her  white 
arms  bare  to  the  elbow,  and  her  hands,  which  were 
somewhat  red,  employed  just  then  in  deftly  moulding  a 
scalloped  piece  of  dough-edging  on  the  rim  of  one  of 
her  celebrated  pumpkin  pies,  she  looked  about  as 
unhappy  a  girl' as  you  could  easily  find. 

In  the  old  days,  the  ability  to  make  such  pies  as 
Huldy  made  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  any  girl  distinc- 
tion among  her  fellows,  and  to  go  a  long  way  towards 
giving  her  popularity ;  but  Huldy  had  other  and  better 
claims  to  the  position  she  undoubtedly  held  in  the 
country  village — that  of  one  of  the  best  loved  girls 
there.  She  was  pretty,  affectionate  and  very  kind  to 
all;  she  would  take  any  amount  of  trouble  for  those  she 
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loved,  and  her  kindness  was  never  appealed  to  in  vain. 
In  short  Huldy  Brown  was  one  of  those  dear,  good  girls 
of  whom  our  country  has,  and  has  had,  fortunately,  not 
a  few.  Nor  had  Huldy  been  left  without  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  young  fellows  of  the  place  and  one  of 
them,  a  carpenter  by  the  name  of  Sam  Steevens,  had 
been  looked  upon  by  her,  if  not  with  favor,  at  least  not 
with  the  reverse.  Things  had  been  going  on  swimmingly 
enough,  until  the  Wednesday  before,  when  Huldy  had 
gone  to  a  quilting  party  with  Jim  Furness,  a  young 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  of  whom  Sam  was  mortally 
jealous.  It  was  Sam's  own  fault  partially,  for  he  had 
not  asked  her,  although  she  had  waited  to  the  last  to 
give  him  a  chance  of  doing  so ;  and  yet  not  wholly  his 
fault,  for  he  did  not  know  he  could  go  himself  until  an 
hour  before  the  time  to  leave,  when  he  hurriedly  dressed 
liimself  and  called  at  Huldy's  house  only  to  find  that  she 
had  gone.  Very  much  irritated,  although  most  unrea- 
sonably so,  Sam  had  at  first  resolved  not  to  go  at  all, 
iind  then  thinking  worse  of  it  instead  of  better,  had 
asked  Miss  Mehitable  Smith,  who  was  glad  enough  to 
accept. 

At  the  party  he  had  been  very  devoted  to  his  com- 
panion, and  poor  Huldy  had  got  angry.  Thinking  to 
herself  that  two  could  play  at  that  game,  she  had 
laughed  and  joked  with  Jim  Furness  until  Sam  was 
completely  out-generaled  and  was  perfectly  unable  to 
conceal  his  chagrin  and  anger. 

Somewhat  scared  at  her  own  success  Huldy  had,  later 
in  the  evening,  made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation,  but 
Sam  had  rejected  them  angrily,  and  she,  conscious  that 
he  was  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  herself,  had  tried  no 
more.  Be  it  observed,  that  a  word  of  explanation  would 
have  cleared  up  everything.  Huldy  did  not  know  of 
the  uncertainty  about  Sam's  being  able  to  go,  and 
supposed  he  had  chosen  Mehitable  in  preference  to  herself 
Nor  did  Sam  know  that  Huldy  had  put  Jim  Furness 
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off  twice,  waiting  for  his  invitation,  and  had  only 
accepted  when  she  had  given  him  up.  Lacking  the 
explanation,  the  two  went  home  thoroughly  unhappy, 
Bam  leaving  first  and  taking  the  unfortunate  Mehitable 
with  him,  while  Huldymade  herself  anything  but  agree- 
able to  Jim.  Since  that  evening  Sam  had  not  been  near 
her.  What  made  this  worse  was  that  the  Sunday  evening 
after  the  quUting  had  passed  without  h,is  coming,  and 
that,  too,  when  Huldy  had  been  morally  certain  that  he 
would  call  as  usual  and  make  it  all  up.  It  was  now 
Tuesday,  and  she  was  feeling  very  sad  indeed. 

Having  finished  her  pies,  four  of  them  standing  there 
in  a  row  looking  good  enough  to  eat  before  they  were 
cooked,  Huldy  put  them  into  the  oven,  and,  taking  her 
sewing,  sat  down.  As  she  worked  she  thought  of  Sam, 
and  bitterly  blamed  herself  for  what  she  had  done. 
She  had  barely  arrived  at  this  conclusion  and  had  only 
just  made  up  her  mind  that  she  ought  to  make  the  first 
overtures  towards  a  reconciliation,  when  she  heard  a 
somewhat  hesitating  step  outside  on  the  little  porch ;  and 
then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  a  knock.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  why,  because,  a  moment  after,  Huldy  declared 
that  she  had  no  idea  at  all  who  her  visitor  was,  but  it  is 
certain  that  her  heart  beat  faster.  She  called  out: 
"Come  in,"'  and  the  door  opened.  There,  awkwardly 
enough,  stood  Sam,  looking  decidedly  sheepish,  and 
wiping  his  feet  with  great  zeaL  Huldy  gave  but  one 
glance  at  him,  and  her  ejea  grew  brighter.  Curiously 
enough,  too,  she  instantly  abandoned  her  idea  of  making 
the  first  advances,  and  rather  thought  Sam  was  going  to 
have  a  somewhat  uneasy  lime  of  it 

"Oh!"  said  Sam,  "haowdye!" 

"Howdye,  Sam." 

"  Deacon  t'  hum?"  said  Sam. 

"He's  just  stepped  down  t'  Mrs.  Baillie's.  Th' 
squire's  sick,"  said  Huldy,  innocently. 

"  Da  toll!"  said  Sanu    "  What  ails  him?" 
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"Influenzy,  I've  heard.  But  come  in,  why  don't  yon, 
and  rest  a  spell." 

"I  sorter  called  t'  see  your  pa,  but — "  ^ 

"Oh!  Well,  he'll  be  in  t'morrow.*  P'raps  you'd 
better  come  back,"  and  Huldy  turned  indifferently 
away.  Decidedly  the  idea  of  reconciliation  was  as 
though  it  had  never  been. 

Sam  fouiid  that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  knuckle  down  at  once.  He  cleared  his 
throat  uneasily,  looked  around,  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  red  bandanna,  and  then  said : 

"  Ef  you'll — er — that  air,  ef  you  don't  mind,  I  guess 
I'll  sorter  wait  naoew." 

"Just  as  you  plsase,"  said  Huldy,  coolly;  "you  might 
as  well  come  in  and  sit." 

Sam  came  in,  and  taking  a  chair,  sat  do^vn,  placing 
his  hat  upon  the  floor.  He  then  folded  his  hands  upon 
his  lap,  and  having  done  so,  became  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  size  of  his  feet ;  they  seemed  unusually  large,  he 
thought.  With  some  difficulty  he  contrived  to  partially 
hide  them  under  his  chair,  and  having  done  so,  felt,  for 
the  moment,  better.  In  the  meantime,  Huldy  went 
bustling  about  the  kitchen,  glancing  furtively  at  him  now 
and  then.  Sam  sat  there,  cleared  his  throat,  and  then 
missed  his  hat  dreadfully ;  his  hands  had  su  idenly  grown 
large  and  looked,  oh,  so  red!  He  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  picked  the  hat  up  and  covered  them, 
but  he  did  not  dare.  He  was  very  hot ;  the  perspiration 
was  beginning  to  stand  out  on  his  face,  and  he  wanted 
to  wipe  it.  Unfortunate  one!  His  handkerchief  was  in 
his  hat.  He  coughed,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
mouth,  hastily  replacing  it  in  his  lap,  though,  as  he 
caught  Huldy's  eye  upon  him.  He  wished  he  had  not 
come,  and  would  have  left  could  be  have  thought  of  iin 
excuse,  when  Huldy  said : 

"  You  seemed  t'  enjoy  yourself  th'  other  night  at  th' 
quiltin',  Sam." 
Sam  started. 
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"  Er — yes — 'twas  consider'ble  pleasant  like,"  he  said, 
getting  red  and  lifting  his  shoulders  as  though  it  was 
raining  about  his  ears. 

"I  took  notice,"  went  on  the  merciless  Huldy, 
demurely  biting  off  a  thread  and  looking  at  him  sideways, 
"as  how  you  seemed  t' think  consider'ble  o'  Mehitable. 
She's  a  nice  girl,  Sam,  and  your  mother  likes  her." 

Sam  thought  he  saw  his  opportunity. 

"  Wa'al,  I  took  notice  as  Jim  Furness  wasn't  havin'  a 
bad  time  neither." 

Huldy  did  not  even  blush. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Jim  is  so  pleasant  most  every  one  likes 
him,  and  naterally  he  has  a  nice  time." 

Sam  concluded  he  had  not  made  much  that  time,  and 
gazed  uneasily  at  the  floor,  trying  to  think  of  something 
to  say  which  would  combine  an  expression  of  deep  and 
devoted  love  for  Huldy  and  supreme  contempt  for  the 
whole  Furness  family.  He  had,  in  fact,  composed  such 
a  speech  the  Sunday  before,  and  had  rehearsed  it  many 
times  since,  but  somehow  it  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
point  now  that  it  possessed  at  first.  While  he  was  trj'iug 
to  improve  it  Huldy  went  on  innocently : 

"  You  seemed  t'  leave  mighty  sudden.  Was  Mehitable 
curl's  t'  go  home?" 

"  Wa'al,"  said  the  miserable  Sam,  "  she  an'  me  'greed 
as  'twas  stupid." 

"  You  don't  say !  I'm  surprised  at  you.  I  be,  indeed," 
said  that  wicked  Huldy. 

Sam's  beseeching  glance  would  have  moved  a  stone 
idol  to  pity,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  her. 

"You  ought  t'  hev  stayed.  We  had  a  most  pleasant 
time,  and  the  drive  hum  by  moonlight  was  splendid," 
she  went  on. 

"I  must  say  I  think  that  ar  Jim  Furness  hez  tli' 
poorest  critters  aout,"  said  Sam,  witheringly.  "I  sh'u'd 
be  'shamed  for  t'  take  a  nice  girl  aout  with  wuck  bosses." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Huldy. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  speech  beyond  a  complete 
6y* 
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agreement  with  Sam's  statement,  and  it  Ls,  therefore, 
curious  that  he  should  have  felt  himself  moved  by  it 
sufficiently  to  say,  under  his  breath :     "  Dang  it! " 

"  Why,  Sam!"  And  Huldy's  big  eyes  were  opened  to 
their  widest.  "Be  you  swearin'?  Don't  you  ree'rect 
what  th'  minister  said  no  later'n  last  Sabbath  ?  O  Sam, 
I  am  surprised.     I  really  be." 

This  was  probably  true,  as  Huldy  said  it,  but  she 
did  not  look  very  much  shocked,  nor  excessively  angry. 

"Look  yere,  Huldy.  Ministers  don't  know  every- 
thin',"  protested  Sam,  meekly. 

"  Well,  'tis  wrong  to'  swear,  anyway,"  said  Huldy,  in 
a  very  mild  tone. 

"So  'tis;  so  'tis,"  agreed  Sam,  eagerly.  "Naow,  if 
you'd  talk  that  way  all  th'  time,  Huldy,  I'd  never  swear." 
And  he  drew  his  chair  a  little  closer  to  her. 

"  Talk  that  way !  Why,  Sam  Steevens,  did  you  ever 
hear  me  approve  of  swearin'  ?" 

"No!  no!     I  didn't  mean  that." 

"I'm  afraid  vou 're  rather  given  t'  say  in'  things  you 
don't  mean.  1  dunno  but  what  I  ought  t'  speak  t' 
Mehitable.     She  might — " 

"Oh!"  groaned  Sam. 

"Well,  she  might,  Sam—" 

"Oh,  Huldy,  don't!" 

"What's  th'  matter,  Sam?  Colic?  I've  got  some 
good  yarbs — ^boneset  and  peppermint.  Let  me  make  you 
a  bowl  o'  tea." 

"Oh,  Huldy!  'taint  colic." 

"What  then?     Rhumatiz?" 

"  It's — er — my — er — heart,"  broke  out  Sam,  with  an 
unusual  burst  of  poetry,  looking  at  her  "all  eyes." 

"Mercy  me!  Your  heart!  Why,  Sam,  that's  dan- 
gerous.   You  ought  t'  call  on  Doctor  Philkins." 

"He  can't  do  no  good,"  said  Sam,  dolefully.  "I'm 
er — in  love." 

"  Naow,  I  declar',  that's  too  bad,  Sam,"  said  Huldy, 
coolly.     "And  won't  Mehitable  listen?" 
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"Mehitablebe— " 

"  Sam !" 

"Blessed,  then.  Now,  Huldy,  listen  t'  me."  And 
Sam  straightened  himself  up,  and,  leaning  forward,  took 
hold  of  the  girl's  hand,  Huldy's  coolness  deserted  her 
in  a  moment,  but  she  tried — not  so  very  hard — to  draw 
her  hand  away.  Sam  went  on  :  "  Thar's  on'y  one  girl  as 
I  cares  for,  and  that's  you.  I  knows'  I  acted  foolish  last 
Wednesday,  and  I'm  right  daown  sorry  for  it.  But, 
Huldy,  I  do  love  you,  true  and  honest.  If  you'll  marry 
me,  Huldy,  I'll  try  and  make  your  life  happy." 

The  girl  seemed  to  sway  towards  him  like  a  bending 
flower.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  wrapped  in 
happiness,  tbatshe  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for,  nothing 
more  to  wish.  Sam  put  his  arm  around  her  and  drew  her 
close  to  him,  and  as  her  head  sank  on  his  breast,  he  said : 

"Huldy,  dear — don't  you  love  me,  Huldy?" 

Huldy  looked  up  shyly,  arid  whispered : 

"  I'm  very  happy,  Sam.     It  was  my  fault,  after  all." 

"  No,  no ;  it  was  mine." 

"You  don't  care,  really,  for  Mehitable,  Sam?"  she 
said,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  About  as  much  as  you  do  for  Jim,"  said  Sam,  with  a 
glad  laugh. 

Huldy  gave  a  smile,  and  nestled  her  head  down  closer 
on  his  breast.  Suddenly  there  was  a  heavy  step  on  the 
porch,  and  a  hand  on  the  latch.  Huldy  sprang  up,  the  door 
opened  and  her  father  stepped  in. 

'•Why,  what  on  airth,"said  he,  sniffing,  "air  burnin'?" 

"Oh,  my  pies!"  said  Huldy,  springing  to  the  stove. 
"They're- all  burnt!" 

"You  let  your  pies  burn,  Huldy?"  said  the  deacon, 
in  tones  of  amazement.  "Why,  how — Hello,  Sam! 
Glad  t'see  you.  Never  mind  Huldy,"  he  went  on, 
glancing  keenly  at  the  two,  it  being  a  question  which 
had  the  most  color,  "a  few  burnt  pies  don't  matter  much 
to-dav,  do  they,  gal  ?     Sam,  let's  shake  hands." 
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THE  EASY  WIFE. 

There's  just  one  thing  a  man  can  have 

In  all  this  world  of  woe  and  strife. 
That  makes  the  business  not  too  bad. 

And  that  one  thing's  an  easy  wife. 
Don't  fancy  that  I  love  my  girl 

For  rosy  cheeks  and  raven  hair; 
She  holds  my  heart  because  »he  laughs,— 

Because  she  laughs  and  doesn't  care. 

I  put  my  boots  Just  where  it  suits, 

And  find  them  where  I  pat  them,  too; 
That  is  the  thing,  you  must  allow, 

A  chap  can  very  seldom  do, 
I  leave  my  papers  on  my  desk ; 

She  never  dusts  them  in  a  heap. 
Or  takes  to  light  the  kitchen  stove 

The  very  one  I  want  to  keep. 
On  winter  nights  my  cosy  dame 

Will  warm  her  toes  before  the  fire; 
She  never  scolds  about  the  lamp, 

Or  wants  the  wick  a  trifle  higher. 
On  Sundays  she  is  not  so  iine 

But  what  her  ruffles  I  can  hug ; 
I  light  my  pipe  just  where  I  please, 

And  spill  the  ashes  on  the  rug. 
The  bed  is  never  filled  with  '"shams,"— 

A  thing  some  women  vilely  plan 
To  worry  servants  all  to  death 

And  spoil  the  temper  of  a  man. 
She  lets  me  sleep  to  aiiy  hour. 

Nor  raises  any  horrid  din 
If  it  just  happens,  now  and  then. 

To  be  quite  late  wlien  1  come  in. 
I  tell  you,  Jack,  if  yon  would  wed, 

Just  get  a  girl  who  lets  things  ran; 
She'll  keep  her  temper  like  a  lamb. 

And  help  you  on  to  lots  of  fun. 
Don't  IqqJE  fpi-  fltjoney,  style,  or  show. 

Or  l^lnsjiing  hea^ty,  |-jpe  and  rare; 
Just  tajte  the  one  v/\xo  langjip  ^t  fate,— 

W|}q  }ai|ghs,  and  allows  sjie  doesfl't  par©. 
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You  think,  perhaps,  our  household  ways 

Are  just  perchance  a  little  mixed ; 
Oh !  when  they  get  too  horrid  bad, 

We  stir  about  and  get  things  iixed. 
What  compensation  has  a  man 

Who  earns  his  bread  by  sweat  of  brow. 
If  home  is  made  a  battle  ground. 

And  life  one  long,  eternal  row  7 


THE  FATE  OP  MACGREGOR.-James  Hogg. 

"  Macgregor,  Macgregor,  remember  our  foenien ; 
The  moon  rises  broad  from  the  brow  of  Ben-Lomond; 
The  clans  are  impatient,  and  chide  thy  delay ; 
Arise !  let  us  bound  to  Glen-Lyon  away." 

Stern  scowled  the  Macgregor,  then  silent  and  sullen, 
He  turned  his  red  eye  to  the  braes  of  StrathfiUan  : 
"  Go,  Malcolm,  to  sleep,  let  the  clans  be  dismissed  ; 
The  Campbells  this  night  for  Macgregor  must  rest." 

"  Macgregor,  Macgregor,  our  scouts  have  been  flying, 
Three  days  round  the  hills  of  M'Nab  and  Glen-Lyon ; 
Of  riding  and  running  such  tidingr  they  bear. 
We  must  meet  them  at  home  else  they'll  quickly  be  here." 

"The  Campbell  may  come,  as  his  promises  bind  him. 
And  haughty  M'Nab,  with  his  giants  behind  him; 
This  night  I  am  bound  to  relinquish  the  fray, 
And  do  what  it  freezes  my  vitals  to  say. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  brother,  this  horror  of  mind ; 
Thou  knowest  in  the  strife  I  was  never  behind. 
Nor  ever  receded  a  foot  from  the  van. 
Or  blenched  at  the  ire  or  the  prowess  of  man  : 
But  I've  sworn,  by  the  cross,  by  my  God,  and  my  all! 
An  oath  which  I  cannot,  and  dare  not  recall — 
Ere  the  shadows  of  midnight  fall  east  from  the  plrle, 
To  meet  with  a  spirit  this  night  in  Glen-Gyle. 

"Last  night,  in  my  chamber,  all  thoughtful  and  lone, 
I  called  to  remembrance  some  deeds  I  had  done, 
When  entered  a  lady,  with  visage  so  wan. 
And  looks  such  as  never  were  fastened  on  man. 
I  knew  her,  O  brother!  I  knew  her  too  well! 
Of  that  once  fair  dame  such  a  tale  I  could  tell 
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As  would  thrill  thy  bold  heart ;  but  how  long  she  remained. 

So  racked  was  my  spirit,  my  bosom  so  pained, 

I  knew  not — but  ages  seemed  short  to  the  while. 

Though,  proffer  the  Higlilaiids,  nay,  all  the  green  isle, 

With  length  of  existence  no  man  can  enjoy. 

The  same  to  endure,  the  dread  proffer  I'd  fly ! 

The  thrice  threatened  pangs  of  last  night  to  forego, 

Macgregor  would  dive  to  the  mansions  below. 

l^espairing  and  mad,  to  futurity  blind. 

The  present  to  shun  and  some  respite  to  find, 

1  swore,  ere  the  shadow  fell  east  from  the  pile, 

To  meet  her  alone  by  the  brook  of  Glen-Gyle. 

"  She  told  me,  and  turned  my  chilled  heart  to  a  stone, 
The  glory  and  name  of  Macgregor  were  gone ; 
That  the  pine,  which  for  ages  had  iihed  a  bright  halo 
Afar  on  the  mountains  of  Highland  Glen-Falo, 
Should  wither  and  fall  ere  the  turn  of  yon  moon, 
Smit  through  by  the  canker  of  hated  Colquhouii: 
That  a  feast  on  Macgregors  each  day  should  be  common, 
For  years,  to  the  eagles  of  Lennox  and  Lomond. 

"A  parting  embrace,  in  one  moment  she  gave; 
Her  breath  was  a  furnace,  her  bosom  the  grave! 
Then  flitting  illusive,  she  said,  with  a  frown, 
'The  mighty  Macgregor  shall  yet  be  my  own!' " 

"  Macgregor,  thy  fancies  are  wild  as  the  wind ; 
The  dreams  of  the  night  have  disordered  thy  mind, 
Come,  buckle  thy  panoply— march  to  the  field — 
See,  brother,  how  hacked  are  tliy  helmet  and  shield! 
Ay,  that  was  M'Nab,  in  the  height  of  his  pride, 
When  the  lions  of  Dochart  stood  firm  by  his- side. 
This  night  the  proud  chief  his  presumption  shall  rue  ; 
Rise,  brother,  these  chinks  in  his  heart-blood  will  glue; 
Thy  fantasies  frightful  shall  flit  on  the  wing. 
When  loud  with  thy  bugle  Glen-Lyon  shall  ring.'' 

Like  glimpse  of  the  moon  thro'  the  storm  of  the  night, 
Macgregor's  red  eye  shed  one  sparkle  of  light: 
It  faded— it  darkened— he  shuddered— he  sighed — 
"No!  not  for  the  universe!"  low  he  replied. 

Away  went  Macgregor,  but  went  not  alone: 
To  watch  the  dread  rendezvous,  Malcolm  has  gone. 
Tney  oared  the  broad  Lomond,  so  still  and  serene, 
And  deep  in  her  bosom,  how  awful  the  scene! 
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O'er  mountains  inverted,  the  blue  waters  curled, 
And  rocked  them  on  skies  of  a  far  nether  world. 

All  silent  they  went,  for  the  time  was  approaching; 
The  moon  the  blue  zenith  already  was  touching ; 
No  foot  was  abroad  on  the  forest  or  hill. 
No  sound  but  the  lullaby  sung  by  the  rill: 
Young  Malcolm,  at  distance  couched,  trembling  the  while— 
Macgregor  stood  lone  by  the  brook  of  Glen-Gyle. 

Few  minutes  had  passed,  tre  they  spied  on  the  stream 
A  skiff  sailing  light,  where  a  lady  did  seem; 
Her  sail  was  the  web  of  the  gossamer's  loom ; 
The  glow-worm  her  wake-light,  the  rainbow  her  boom  ; 
A  dim  rayless  beam  was  her  prow  and  her  mast, 
Like  wold-flre  at  midnight,  that  glares  on  the  waste. 
Though  rough  was  the  river  with  rock  and  cascade, 
No  torrent,  no  rock,  her  velocity  stayed ; 
She  wimpled  the  water  to  weather  and  lee. 
And  heaved  as  if  born  on  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Mute  Nature  was  roused  in  the  bounds  oi  tlie  glen ; 
The  wild  deer  ot  Gairtney  abandoned  his  den. 
Fled  panting  away,  over  river  and  isle. 
Nor  once  turned  his  eye  to  the  brook  of  Glen-Gyle. 

The  fox  fled  in  terror;  the  eagle  awoke 
As  slumbering  he  dozed  on  the  shelve  of  the  rock ; 
Astonished,  to  hide  in  the  moonbeam  he  flew, 
And  screwed  the  night-heaven  till  lost  in  the  blue. 

Young  Malcolm  beheld  the  pale  lady  approach, 
The  chieftain  salute  her  and  shrink  from  her  touch. 
He  saw  the  Macgregor  kneel  down  on  the  jilain, 
As  begging  for  something  he  could  not  obtain; 
She  raised  him  indignant,  derid.'d  his  stay, 
Then  bore  him  on  board,  set  her  sail,  and  away. 

Though  fast  the  red  bark  down  the  river  did  glide, 
Yet  faster  ran  Malcolm  adown  by  its  side; 
"  Macgregor!  Macgregor!"  he  bitterly  cried; 
"Macgregor!  Macgregor!"  the  echoes  replied. 
He  struck  at  the  lady,  hut,  strange  though  it  seem. 
His  sword  only  fell  on  the  rocks  and  the  stream ; 
But  the  groans  from  the  boat,  that  ascended  amain, 
Were  groans  from  a  bosom  in  horror  and  pain. 
They  reached  the  dark  lake,  and  bore  lightly  away— 
Macgregor  is  vanished  forever  and  aye! 
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AT  THE  OEATORIO. 

'Twas  at  the  oratorio 
In  Music  Hall  a  year  ago 

(1  think  'twas  the  "  Creation"), 
Two  ladies  sat  in  front  of  me, 
Who  carried  on  incessantly 

A  whispered  conversation. 

Though  chorus,  solos,"  all  were  fine. 
And  Gerster's  arias  divine, 

They  never  seemed  to  hear  them ; 
Bnt,  breathless,  chattered  on — I  trust 
Unconscious  of  the  deep  disgust 

Of  all  the  people  near  them. 

At  length  a  movement  soft  and  slow 
Changed  to  a  loud  prestissimo, 

The  mighty  organ  shivered — 
With  one  tremendous  choral  sweep 
The  music  burst;  then  into  deep, 

Intensest  silence  quivered. 

And  in  that  hush,  profound  and  still, 

A  woman's  voice,  high-pitched  and  shrill, 

Was  plainly  heard  to  utter, 
In  tones  adjusted  to  the  roar 
Of  music  that  had  gone  before, 

"  Why!  we  fry  ours  in  butter!" 


HIGHER! 

Higlier!  It  is  a  word  of  noble  import.  It  lifla  the 
soul  of  man  irom  low  and  groveling  pursuits,  to  the 
achievement  of  great  and  noble  deeds,  and  ever  keeps 
the  object  of  its  aspiration  in  view,  till  his  most  sanguine 
expectations  are  fiilly  realized. 

Higher !  lisps  the  infant  that  clasps  its  parent's  knee, 
and  makes  its  feeble  effort  to  rise  from  the  floor.  It  is 
the  first  inspiration  of  childhood  to  burst  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  cradle,  and  to  exercise  those  feeble, 
tottering  limbs,  which  are  to  walk  forth  in  the  stateliness 
of  manhood. 
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Higher!  echoes  the  proud  school-boy  in  his  swing; 
or,  as  he  climbs  the  tallest  tree  of  the  forest,  that  he  may 
look  down  upon  his  less  adventurous  comrades  with  a 
flush  of  exultation, — and  abroad  over  the  fields,  the 
meadows,  and  his  native  village. 

Higher!  earnestly  breathes  the  student  of  philosophy 
and  nature.  He  has  a  host  of  rivals ;  but  he  must  excel 
them  all.  The  midnight  oil  burns  dim ;  but  he  finds 
light  and  knowledge  in  the  lamps  of  heaven,  and  his 
soul  is  never  weary  even  when  the  last  of  them  is  hid  by 
the  splendors  of  the  morning. 

And  higher!  his  voice  thunders  forth,  when  the 
dignity  of  manhood  has  mantled  his  form,  and  the  mul- 
titude is  listening  with  delight  to  his  oracles,  burning  with 
eloquence,  and  ringing  like  true  steel  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  right.  And  when  time  has  changed  his 
locks  to  silver, — when  the  young  and  the  old  unite  to  do 
him  honor,  he  still  breathes  forth  from  bis  generous  heart 
fond  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

HiGHEE  YET !  He  has  reached  the  apex  of  earthly 
honor;  yet  his  spirit  burns  as  warm  as  in  youth,  though 
with  a  steadier  and  paler  light.  And  even  now,  while  his 
frail  tenement  begins  to  admonish  him,  that  "the  time  of 
his  departure  is  at  hand,"  he  looks  forward,  with  rapturous 
anticipation,  to  the  never-fading  glory,  attainable  only 
in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High. 


THE  HAT. 

EECITED  BY  M.  COQUELIN,  OF  THE  COMEDIE   PRANCAISE. 

MisE  EN  Scene  :  A  gentleman  holding  his  hat. 

Well,  yes!     On  Tuesday  last  the  knot  was  tied, — 
Tied  hard  and  fast;  that  cannot  be  denied. 
I'm  caught,  I'm  caged,  from  the  law's  point  of  view, 
Before  two  witnesses,  good  men  and  true. 
I'm  licensed,  stamped :  undo  the  deed  who  can ; 
Three  hundred  francs  made  me  a  married  man. 
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Who  would  have  thought  it!   Married!   How?  VVhrvt  for? 
I  who  was  ranked  a  striot  old  bachelor  ; 
I  who  through  halls  with  married  people  crammed 
lufused  a  kind  of  odor  of  the  damned  ; 
I  who  declined — and  gave  lame  reasons  why — 
Five,  six,  good  comfortable  matches;  I 
Who  every  morning  when  I  came  to  dress 
Found  1  had  one  day  more,  and  some  hairs  less; 
I  whom  all  mothers  slander  and  despise; 
Because  girls  find  no  favor  in  my  eyes — 
Married!    A  married  man!    Be-yond — a — doubt! 

How,  do  you  ask,  came  such  a  thing  about? 
What  prompted  me  to  dare  connubial  bliss? 
Wliat  worked  the  wondrous  metamorphosis? 
What  made  so  great  a  change, — a  change  like  that? 
Imagine.    Guess.     You  give  it  up? 

A  hat! 
A  hat,  in  short,  like  all  the  hats  you  see ; 
A  plain  silk  stove-pipe  hat.     7'his  did  for  me. 
A  plain  black  hat,  Just  like  the  one  that's  here. 

A  hat? 

Whv,  yes. 

But  how? 

W^ell,  lend  an  ear. 

One  day  this  winter  1  went  out  to  dine. 
All  was  flrst-rate, — the  style,  the  food,  the  wine. 
A  concert  afterward — en  regie— ^nst  so. 
The  hour  arrived.    I  entered,  bowing  low, 
My  heels  together.    Then  [  placed  my  hat 
On  something  near,  and  joined  the  general  chat. 
At  half  past  eight  we  dined.    All  went  off  well ; 
Trust  me  for  being  competent  to  tell! 
I  sat  between  two  ladies— mute  as  fishes— 
With  nothing  else  to  do  but  count  the  dishes. 
I  learned  each  item  in  each  course  by  heart. 
I  hate  tobacco,  but  as  smoke  might  part 
Me  from  those  ladies,  with  a  sober  face 
I  took  a  strong  cigar,  and  kept  my  place. 
The  concert  was  announced  for  half-past  ten, 
And  at  that  hour  I  joined  a  crowd  of  men. 
The  ladies,  arm  to  arm,  sweet,  white,  we  found, 
Like  rows  of  sugared  almonds,  seated  round. 
I  loaned  against  the  door— there  was  no  chair. 
A  stout,  fierce  gentleman,  got  up  wUh  wira 
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(A  cuirassier  I  set  him  down  to  be), 
Leaned  on  the  other  door-post,  iiard  by  me, 
Whilst  far  oif  in  tiie  distance  some  poor  girl 
Sang,  with  her  love-lorn  ringlets  out  of  cur;. 
Some  trashy  stuff  of  love  and  love's  distress. 
I  could  see  nothing,  and  could  hear  still  less. 
Still,  I  applauded,  for  politeness'  sake. 

Next  a  dress-coat  of  fashionable  make 
Came  forward  and  began.    It  clad  a  poet. 
That's  the  last  mode  in  Paris.    Did  you  know  it? 
Your  host  or  hostess,  after  dinner,  chooses 
To  serve  you  up  some  effort  of  the  Muses, 
Kecited  with  vim,  gestures,  and  by-play 
By  some  one  borrowed  from  the  great  Francais. 

I  blush  to  write  it;  poems,  you  must  know, 
All  make  me  sleepy ;  and  it  was  so  now. 
For  as  I  listened  to  the  distant  drone 
Of  the  smopth  lines,  I  felt  my  lids  droop  down, 
And  a  strange  torpor  I  could  not  ignore 
Came  creeping  o'er  me. 

"  Heavens !  suppose  T  snore  1 
Let  me  get  out,"  I  cried,  "  or  else — " 

With  that 
I  cast  my  eyes  around  to  find  my  hat. 

The  console  where  I  laid  it  down,  alas! 
Was  now  surrounded  (not  a  mouse  could  pass) 
By  triple  rows  of  ladies  gayly  dressed, 
Who  fanned  and  listened  calmly,  undistressed. 
Neman  through  that  fair  crowd  could  work  his  way. 
Rank  behind  rank  rose  heads  in  bright  army. 
Diamonds  were  there,  ami  flowers,  and,  lower  still, 
Such  lovely  shoulders!     Not  the  smallest  thrill 
They  raised  in  me.    My  thoughts  were  of  my  iiat. 
It  lay  beyond  where  all  those  ladies  sat, 
Under  a  candelabrum,  shiny,  bright. 
Smooth  as  when  last  I  brushed  it,  full  in  sight, 
Whilst  I,  far  off,  with  yearning  glances  tried 
Whether  J  could  not  hire  it  to  my  side. . 

"  Why  may  my  hand  not  put  thee  on  my  head, 
And  quit  this  stifling  room?"  I  fondly  said. 
"Respond,  dear  hat,  to  a  magnetic  throb. 
Come,  little  darling,  cleave  this  female  mob. 
Fly  over  heads;  creep  under.    Come,  oh,  come! 
Escape.     We'll  find  no  poetry  at  ho'me." 
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And  all  the  while  did  that  dull  poem  creep 
Drearily  on,  till,  siuk  at  last  with  sleep, 
My  eyes  fixed  straight  before  me  with  a  stare, 
1  groaned  withiu  me : 

"  Come,  my  hat — fresh  air  1 
My  darling,  let  us  both  get  out  together. 
Here  all  is  hot  and  close ;  outside,  the  weather 
Is  simply  perfect,  and  the  pavements  dry. 
Come,  come,  my  hat — one  eflbrt!    Do  but  try. 
Sweet  thoughts  the  silence  and  soft  moon  will  stir 
Beneath  thy  shelter." 

Here  a  voice  cried : 

"  Sir, 
Have  you  done  staring  at  my  daughter  yet? 
By  Jove!  sir." 

My  astonished  glance  here  met 
The  angry  red  face  of  my  cuirassier. 
I  did  not  quail  before  his  look  severe, 
But  said,  politeli', 

"Pardon,  sir,  but  I 
Do  not  so  much  as  know  her." 

"What,  sir!    Why, 
My  daughter's  yonder,  sir,  beside  tliat  table. 
Pink  ribbons,  sir.    Don't  tell  me  you're  unable 
To  understand." 

"But,  sir— " 

"I  don't  suppose 
You  mean  to  tell  me  — " 

"Really—" 

"Who  but  knows 
Your  way  of  dealing  with  young  ladies,  sir? 
I'll  have  no  trifling,  if  you  please,  with  her." 
"Trifling?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    Yon  know  you've  jilted  five. 
Every  one  knows  it,  every  man  alive." 
"  Allow  me — " 

"  No,  sir.    Every  father  knows 
Your  reputation,  damaging  to  those 
Who—" 

"Sir,  indeed—" 

"  How  dare  you  in  this  place 
Stare  half  an  honr  in  my  daughter's  face?" 
"  Saprisli,  monaimr!    I  protest— I  swear— 
I  never  looked  at  her." 

„      ,     ,  .  "  Indeed !  what  were 

You  looking  at  then?" 
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"Sir,  I'll  tell  you  that; 
My  hat,  sir." 

"  iforbleu  !  looking  at  your  hat  1" 
"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  my  hat." 

My  color  rose : 
He  angsred  me,  this  man  who  would  suppose 
I  thought  of  nothing  but  his  girl. 

Meantime 
The  black  coat  maundered  on  in  dreary  rhyme. 
Papa  and  I,  getting  more  angry  ever, 
Exchanged  fierce  glances,  speaking  both  together, 
While  no  one  round  us  knew  what  we  were  at. 
"  It  was  my  daughter,  sir." 

"  No,  sir,  my  hat." 
"Speak  lower,  gentlemen,"  said  some  one  near. 
"  You'll  give  account  for  this,  sir.    Do  you  hear?" 
"  Of  course,  sir." 

"Then  before  the  world's  astir 
You'll  get  my  card,  sir." 

"I'll  be  ready,  sir." 

A  pretty  quarrel !    Don't  you  think  it  so 7 
A  moment  after,  all  exclaimed,  "Bravo!" 
Black  coat  had  finished.    All  the  audience  made 
A  general  move  toward  ice  and  lemonade. 
The  coast  was  clear;  my  way  was  open  now; 
My  hat  was  mine.    I  made  my  foe  a  bow, 
And  hastened,  fast  as  lover  could  have  moved. 
Through  trailing  trains,  toward  the  dear  thing  I  loved. 
I  tried  to  reach  it. 

"  Here's  the  hat,  I  think, 
You  are  in  search  of. " 

Shapely,  soft,  and  pink, 
A  lovely  arm,  a  perfect  arm,  held  out 
My  precious  hat.    Impelled  by  sudden  doubt, 
I  raised  my  eyes.    Pink  ribbons  trimmed  her  dress. 
"  Here,  monsieur,  take  it.     'Twas  not  hard  to  guess 
What  made  you  look  this  way.    You  longed  to  go. 
You  were  so  sleepy,  nodding— seel— just  so. 
Ah,  how  I  wished  to  help  you,  if  I  could! 
I  might  have  passed  it  possibly.    I  would 
Have  tried  by  ladies'  chain,  from  hand  to  hand, 
To  send  it  to  you,  but,  you  understand, 
I  felt  a  little  timid — don't  you  see? — 
For  fear  you  might  suppose— Ah  I  pardoa  me; 
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I  am  too  prone  to  talk.    I'm  keeping  you. 
Take  it.    Good-iiight. 

Sweet  angel,  pure  and  true ! 
My  looks  to  their  real  cause  she  could  refer, 
And  never  thought  one  glance  was  meant  for  her. 

Oh,  simple  trust,  pure  from  debasing  wiles! 
I  took  my  hat  from  her  fair  hand  with  smiles, 
And  hurrying  back,  sought  out  my  whilom  foe, 
Exclaiming: 

"  Hear  me,  sir.    Before  I  go. 
Let  me  explain.    You,  sir,  were  in  the  right. 
'Twas  not  my  hat  attracted  me  to-night. 
Forgive  me,  pardon  me,  I  entreat,  dear  sir. 
I  love  your  daughter,  and  I  gazed  at  her." 
"  You,  sir?" 

He  turned  his  big  round  eyes  on  me, 
Then  held  his  hand  out. 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  see." 

Next  day  we  talked.    That's  how  it  came  about. 
And  the  result  you  see.    My  secret's  out. 
It  was  last  Tuesday,  as  I  said,  and  even 
Add,  she's  an  angel,  and  my  home  is — heaven. 
Her  father,  mild  in.  spite  of  mien  severe. 
Holds  a  high  office,  is  no  cuirassier. 
Besides — a  boon  few  bridegrooms  can  command — 
He  is  a  widower^so — you  understand. 

Now  all  this  happiness,  beyond  a  doubt, 
By  this  silk  hat  I  hold  was  brought  about, 
Or  by  its  brother. 

Poor  old  English  tile  I 
Many  have  sneered  at  thy  ungainly  style  ; 
Many,  with  ridicule  and  gibe— why  not? — 
Have  dubbed  thee  "stove-pipe,"  called  thee  "chimney-pot." 
They,  as  aesthetes,  are  not  far  wrong,  maybe; 
But  I,  for  all  that  thou  has  done  for  me. 
Raise  thee,  in  spite  of  nonsense  sung  or  said. 
With  deep  respect,  and  place  thee  on  my  head. 


THE  MISSIONARY  HYMN. 

"Now  let  us  sing,"  the  preacher  said; 

And  as  the  book  he  lifted. 
Across  his  patient,  careworn  face 

A  bright  expression  drifted. 
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Stood  listening  the  forest  trees, 

Around  that  cabin  lowly  ; 
Halted  the  wolf  and  snn£fed  the  breeze, 
On  which  came  faintly,  slowly: 
"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 

From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
Eoll  down  their  golden  sand. 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 
From  many  a  palmy  plain, 
They  call  us  to  deliver 
Their  land  from  error's  chain." 
"Now  let  us  sing;''  and  at  the  word 

From  prairie  pulpit  uttered. 
Like  rustling  leaves  before  a  shower. 
The  white-winged  pages  fluttered. 
Then  burst  the  hymn;  the  long  grass  waved. 

The  grouse  stirred  in  its  cover: 
Still  stood  the  deer  with  head  erect. 
Up  sprang  the  startled  plover. 
"  What  though  the  siiicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle ; 
Though  every  prospect  pleases 

And  only  man  is  vile  ? 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strown ; 
The  heathen  in  his  blindness. 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone." 
"Now  let  us  sing ;"  the  city  throng 

Crowding  around  the  preacher, 
The  tale  of  heathen  weal  and  woe 
Had  heard  from  earnest  teacher. 
The  breath  of  organ,  chant  of  choir, 

In  grand  reverberation. 
Shook  transept,  nave,  and  vaulted  roof. 
With  fervent  deprecation  : 
"Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high,— 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny? 
Salvation!     oh,  salvation ! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  earth!s  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name." 
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Where'er  is  heard  our  English  tongue, 

From  continent  to  ocean, 
The  wondrous  hymn,  those  burning  lines, 

Are  sung  with  deep  emotion ; 
From  distant  isles,  from  China  seas, 

Resolve  and  courage  bringing ; 
From  Saxon,  Indian,  African, 

To-day  the  words  are  ringing: 

"  Waft,  waft,  ye  wii.ds,  his  story, 
And  you,  ye  waters,  roll! 

Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory. 
It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole  ; 

Till  o'er  our  ransomud  nature 
The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 

Eedeemer,  King,  Creator, 
In  bliss  returns  to  reign." 
O  lyric  grand!  thy  noble  words. 

All  noble  deeds  suggesting, 
Have  ever  stirred  the  Christian  heart, 

To  work  and  toil  unresting. 
And  till  the  church's  fight  is  fought, 

Thine  utterances  glorious, 
A  battle  cry,  a  trumpet  call,- 

Shall  lead  the  host  victorious. 


THE  PEOMISED  LAND  TO-MORROW.— Gerald  Massey. 

High  hopes  that  burned  like  stars  sublime. 

Go  down  the  heavens  of  freedom ; 
And  true  hearts  perish  iu  the  time 

We  bitterliest  need  them. 
But  never  sit  we  down  and  say: 

"There's  nothing  left  but  sorrow;" 
We  walk  the  wilderness  to-day, 

The  promised  land  to-morrow. 
Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now, 

Tliere  are  no  flowers  blooming ; 
But  life  beats  in  the  frozen  bough. 

And  freedom's  spring  is  coming; 
And  freedom's  tide  comes  up  alway. 

Though  we  may  strand  in  sorrow; 
And  our  good  bark,  aground  to-day, 

Shall  lioat  again  to-morrow. 
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Our  hearts  brood  o'er  the  past ;  our  eyes 

With  smiling  futures  glisten ; 
Lo!  now  the  dawn  bursts  up  the  skies — 

Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen. 
The  earth  rolls  freedom's  radiant  way, 

And  ripens  with  our  sorrow; 
And  'tis  the  martyrdom  lo-day 

Gives  victory  to-morrow. 
'Tis  weary  watching  wave  by  wave. 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward ; 
We  climb  like  corals  grave  by  grave 

Yet  beat  a  pathway  sunward. 
We're  beaten  back  iu  many  a  fray, 

Yet  newer  strength  we  borrow ; 
And  where  our  vanguard  rests  to-day 

Our  rear  shall  rest  to-morrow. 

Through  all  the  long,  dark  night  of  yeara 

The  people's  cry  ascended ; 
The  earth  was  wet  with  blood  and  tears, 

Ere  their  meek  snfFerings  ended. 
The  few  shall  not  forever  sway, 

The  many  toil  in  sorrow ; 
The  bars  of  hell  are  strong  to-day. 

But  Christ  shall  rise  to-morrow. 
Then  youth,  flame-earnest,  still  aspire 

With  energies  immortal! 
To  many  a  haven  of  desire 

Your  yearning  opes  a  portal. 
And  though  age  wearies  by  the  way. 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow, 
We  sow  the  golden  grain  to-day, 

The  harvest  comes  to-morrow. 


SAVING  THE  CIDEE. 


"One  thing  is  certain,''  said  Mr.  Hathaway,  emphati- 
cally, "forty  gallons  of  cider  won't  keep  while  we're 
drinking  it.  There  must  be  something  put  in  it  to  keep 
it  from  spoiling,  and  I've  heard  that  mustard-seed  is  the 
article." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  observed  Mr.  Leffingwell.  If  we 
don't  take  care  of  it  the  cider  will  sour,  but  I  incline  to  the 
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idea  that  horse-radish  is  the  best.    Put  in  horse-radish 
and  your  cider  will  keep  all  winter." 

"Let  me  remark,  gentlemen,"  said  Jjir.  Anderson, 
laying  down  a  chicken-wing,  and  wiping  his  mustache, 
"that  raisins  are  what  you  want.  Dump  in  plenty  of 
raisins  and  you've  got  your  cider  where  you  want  it. 
Think  so,  Mr.  Sherwood  ?" 

"I  can't  say  I  do,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sherwood.  "Tliere 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  cider  will  spoil  unless  you  put 
in  something ;  but  what  you  want  is  borax.  A  pouud 
of  borax  will  keep  that  barrel  of  cider  until  spring." 

Each  gentleman  sustained  bis  view  with  potent  argu- 
ments, but  the  dinner  was  finished  before  any  concliisiau 
was  arrived  at,  and  the  party  separated. 

"  They  can  talk  about  their  borax,  and  rafeins,  and 
horse-radish  till  they're  gray,"  said  Mr.  Hathaway,  v.s 
he  flopped  out  of  bed  at  daylight  the  next  moniine, 
"  but  I'll  have  my  mustard-seed  in  before  they  roll  over ; ' 
and  cautiously  stepping  down  stairs,  he  extracted  the 
bung  and  poured  a  liberal  dose  of  the  seeds  into  the 
barrel.  "  That  will  keep,"  he  muttered,  "  for  six  years; ' 
and,  driving  the  bung  home,  he  went  back  to  bed. 

"  It's  clear  to  my  mind  that  Hathaway  is  trying  to 
save  that  cider  by  faith,"  muttered  Mr.  Leffingwell,  an 
hour  later,  as  he  groped  around  for  his  clothes. 
"Mustard-seed!  Why,  he  might  just  as  well  put  in 
squash-rind.  I'm  going  to  fill  that  barrel  with  horse- 
radish before  he's  up,  and  show  him  how  to  keep  cider. 
Mustard-seed !  I'll  head  a  subscription  with  $5  to  test 
his  sanity."  And  Mr.  Leflangwell  shivered  down  to  the 
cellar  and  cracked  away  with  a  hammer  until  the  bung 
flew  out  like  a  bullet.  "There!"  he  ejaculated,  as  he 
poked  in  the  horse-radish,  "that'll  do  the  business,"  and 
with  chattering  teeth  he  prowled  back  to  his  room. 

"  One  would  think,  to  hear  these  people  talk,  that 
they'd  been  brought  up  in  an  orchard,"  said  Mr. 
Anderson  to  himself,  as  he  jabbed  the  right  foot  into  the 
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wrong  slipper.  "Borax!  Horse-radish!  Mustard! 
What  that  cider  -wants  is  raisins,  and  that's  what  its 
■  going  to  get."  Upon  which  Mr.  Anderson  crept  down 
into  the  cellar,  and  inoculated  the  barrel  with  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  raisins.  "It's  beginning  to  spoil  already," 
he  soliloquized,  eyeing  the  floating  seeds  and  radish  sus- 
piciously, but  without  identifying  them.  "If  I  hadn't 
been  lightning  quick  we'd  have  been  drinking  vinegar 
by  dinner-time."  And,  satisfied  that  he  had  saved  the 
beverage,  he  went  back  to  the  sheets. 

"  What  I'm  afraid  of,"  remarked  Mr.  Sherwood,  as  he 
opened  his  door  carefully  and  slipped  down  stairs — 
"  what  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  those  fellows  will  begin  to 
tinker  with  that  barrel  before  I  can  get  there.  If  they 
manage  to  stick  their  foolishness  in  first  I'm  gone,  but  if 
I  can  empty  this  borax  before  they're  around,  there's 
so  much  cider  saved."  Mr.  Sherwood  pelted  away  at 
the  barrel  until  the  bung  toppled  out,  and  in  went  his 
borax.  "  That's  the  business,"  he  complacently  observed, 
as  he  replaced  the  bung.  "  It  will  teach  them  boys 
not  to  be  so  dogmatic  with  their  remedies  hereafter." 

"I  don't  believe  that  cider  was  very  good  in  the  first 
place,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  as  he  pushed  his  glass  from 
him  that  day  at  dinner.  "  We  got  swindled  on  that  cider." 

"  I  think  so,"  observed  Mr.  Sherwood.  "  It  had  a  bad 
taste  when  we  tapped  it.     It  isn't  fit  to  drink  now." 

"I'll  head  a  subscription  with  $5  to  send  that  cider 
man  to  the  penitentiary,"  said  Mr.  LeflSngwell,  severely. 
"  It  is  not  good  cider.  We  could  not  have  put  anything 
in  to  keep  it.    What  do  you  think  Mr.  Hathaway i" 

"1  had  ray  suspicions  of  it  from  the  first,"  replied  Mr. 
Hathaway.  "  It's  old  stock,  and  I  think  we  had  better 
give  it  away." 

And  then  there  was  silence,  and  each  gentleman  won- 
dered if  it  wouldn't  have  been  better  to  let  the  other 
gentlemen  try  their  various  recipes  before  zealously 
administering  his  own. 
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THE  OLD  READING  CLASS.- Will  Carletos. 

I  cannot  tell  yon,  Genevieve,  how  oft  it  comes  to  ine,— 
That  rather  yonng  old  reading  class  in  District  Number  Three, 
That  row  of  elocutionists  who  stood  so  straight  in  line 
And  charged  at  standard  literature  with  amiable  design. 
We  did  not  spare  the  energy  in  which  our  words  were  clad; 
We  gave  the  meaning  of  the  text  by  all  the  light  we  had; 
But  still  I  fear  the  ones  who  wrote  the  lines  we  read  so  free, 
Would    scarce    have    recognized    their    work    in    District 
Number  Three. 

Outside  the  snow  was  smooth  and  clean,— the  winter's  thick 

laid  dust; 
The  storm  it  made  the  windows  speak  at  every  sudden  gust ; 
Bright  sleigh-bells  threw  us  pleasant  words  when  travelers 

would  pass; 
The  maple  trees  along  the  road  stood  shivering  in  their  class; 
Beyond,  the  white-browed  cottages  were  nestling  cold  and 

dumb, 
And  far  away  the  mighty  world  seemed  beckoning  us  to 

come, — 
The  wondrous  world,  of  which  we  conned  what  had  been 

and  might  be, 
In  that  old-fashioned  reading  class  of  District  Number  Three. 

We  took  a  hand  at  History — its  altars,  spires  and  flames — 
And  uniformly  mispronounced  the  most  important  names; 
We  wandered  through  Biography,  and  gave  our  fancy  play, 
And  with  some  subjects  fell  in  love — "good  only  for  one  day." 
In  Romance  and  Philosophy  we  settled  many  a  point. 
And  made  what  poems  we  assailed  to  creak  at  every  joint; 
And  many  authors  tliat  we  love,  yon  with  me  will  agree. 
Were  first  time  introduced  to  us  in  District-Number  Three. 

You  recollect  Susannah  Smith,  the  teacher's  sore  distress. 
Who  never  stopped  at  any  pause, — a  sort  of  day  express? 
And  timid  young  Sylvester  Jones,  of  inconsistent  sight, 
Who  stumbled  on  the  easy  words  and  read  the  hard  ones 

right? 
And  Jennie  Green,  whose  doleful  voice  was  always  clothed 

ill  black? 
And  Saranel  Hicks,  whose  tones  induced  the  plastering  all 

to  crack  ? 
And  Andrew  Tubbs,  whose  various  mouths  were  quite  a 

show  to  see? 
Alasl  we  cannot  find  them  now  in  District  Number  Three. 
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And  Jasper  Jenckes,  whose  tears  would  flow  at  each  pathetic 
word 

(He's  in  the  prize-flght  business  now,  and  hits  them  hard, 
I've  heard); 

And  Benny  Bayne,  whose  every  tone  he  murmured  as  in 
fear 

(His  tongue  is  not  so  timid  now;  he  is  an  auctioneer); 

And  Lanty  Wood,  whose  voice  was  just  endeavoring  hard 
to  change, 

And  leaped  from  hoarse  to  fiercely  shrill  with  most  surpris- 
ing range; 

Also  his  sister  Mary  Jane,  so  full  of  prudish  glee. 

Alas!  they're  both  in  higher  schools  than  District  Number 
Three. 

So  back  these  various  voices  come,  though  long  the  years 

have  grown, 
And  sound  uncommonly  distinct  through  memory's  tele- 

'phone; 
And  some  are  full  of  melody,  and  bring  a  pense  of  cheer, 
And  some  can  smite  the  rock  of  time,  and  summon  forth  a 

tear; 
But  one  sweet  voice  comes  back  to  me,  whenever  sad  I 

grieve. 
And  sings  a  song,  and  that  is  yours,  O  peerless  Genevieve! 
It  brightens  up  the  olden  times,  and  throws  a, smile  at  me, — 
A  silver  star  amid  the  clouds  of  District  Number  Three. 


THINGS  THAT  NEVER  DIE.— Mrs.  E.  0.  Jewell, 

It  never  dies, — a  mother's  holy  love 

Strengthens  with  every  ill  that  may  betide; 
In  every  phase  of  life  its  waters  move 

With  current  strong,  and  fathomless  and  wide. 
From  the  heart  oft  other  flames  may  rise, 

And  while  they  seem  as  warm,  and  grand  and  high. 
The  incense  of  one  lives  to  reach  the  skies,— 

A  mother's  tender  love  can  never  die. 

They  never  die,— the  songs  of  other  daj's; 

The  unstrung  harps  all  covered  o'er  with  dust 
Are  in  some  rambling  storehonse  laid  away 

With  many  other  wrecks  of  love  and  trust ; 
At  eventide,  when  all  around  is  still, 

Each  harp  throws  off  the  dust  with  gentle  .sigh, 
And  voices  long  since  hushed  our  chambers  flll 

With  songs  of  other  days  that  never  die. 
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It  never  dies, — the  memory  of  a  wrong 

Done  to  an  innocent  and  trusting  heart ; 
Though  outwardly  it  seemeth  well  and  strong, 

A  pain  is  there  which  never  can  depart ; 
Time  o'er  the  spot  may  weave  a  fair  new  skin, 

And  every  trace  be  hidden  from  the  eye, 
But  all  the  agony  is  closed  within. 

And  wounds  thus  healed  are  never  known  to  die. 
They  never  die,— the  kindly  deed  and  word 

Given  to  the  needy,  without  pomp  and  pride; 
Sooner  or  later  they  reap  their  reward 

Who  pass  not  over  to  the  other  side; 
And  crumbs  thus  cast  upon  the  sea  of  life 

May  not  return  as  man  is  sailing  o'er, 
But  when  he  rests  from  agony  and  strife, 

He'll  find  the  loaves  upon  the  other  shore. 
It  never  dies,— the  bow  of  promise  set 

In  every  landscape,  be  it  bleak  or  fair. 
There's  hope  for  all  upon  life's  billow  yet. 

For  God's  own  hand  had  placed  the  token  there ; 
Though  overwhelming  storms  of  wind  and  rain 

Chase  every  sunbeam  from  the  pilgrim's  sky, 
After  much  peril  'twill  gleam  forth  again, 

For  rainbows  come  and  go,  but  never  die. 
They  never  die,— the  moon,  and  stars  and  sun 

Have  shone  upon  the  wicked  and  the  just 
Since  God's  most  glorious  handiwork  was  done, 

And  men  arose  so  mighty  from  the  dust; 
For  when  we  close  our  eyes  upon  this  world, 

To  open  them  in  heaven  by-and-by. 
The  same  blue  banner  there  will  be  unfurled. 

With  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  that  never  die. 


OUE,  GUNNER'S  SHOT. 

A  noble  ship  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Tangier,  a 
fortified  town  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  Africa.  The 
day  had  been  extremely  mild,  with  a  gentle  breeze 
sweeping  to  the  northward  and  westward ;  but,  toward 
the  close  of  the  afternoon,  the  sea-breeze  died  away,  and 
one  of  those  sultry,  oven-like  breathings  came  from  the 
great,  sun-burnt  Sahara. 
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Half  an  hour  before  sundown,  the  captain  gave  the 
cheering  order  for  the  boatswain  to  call  the  hands  to  "  go 
in  swimming,"  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  the  forms 
of  our  tars  were  seen  leaping  from  the  arms  of  the  lower 
yards,  into  the  water.  One  of  the  studding  sails,  with 
its  cornere  suspended  from  the  main  yard-arm  and  the 
swinging  boom,  had  been  lowered  into  the  water,  and 
into  this  most  of  the  swimmers  made  their  way. 

Among  those  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  sport 
most  heartily,  were  two  of  the  boys,  Timothy  Wallace 
and  Frederic  Fairbanks,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  son 
of  our  old  gunner,  and,  in  a  laughing  mood,  they  started 
out  from  the  studding  sail  on  a  race.  There  was  a  loud 
ringing  shout  of  joy  on  their  lips  as  they  put  off,  and 
they  darted  through  the  water  like  fishes.  The  surface 
of  the  sea  was  smooth  as  glass,  though  its  bosom  rose  in 
long,  heavy  swells  that  set  in  from  the  Atlantic 

The  vessel  was  moored  with  a  long  sweep  from  both 
cables,  and  one  of  the  buoys  of  the  anchor  was  far  away 
on  the  starboard  quarter,  where  it  rose  and  fell  with  the 
lazy  swells  of  the  waves.  Toward  this  buoy  the  two 
lads  made  their  way,  young  Fairbanks  taking  the  lead ; 
but,  when  they  were  within  about  twenty  or  thirty 
fathoms  of  the  buoy,  Wallace  shot  ahead  and  promised 
to  win  the  race. 

The  old  gunner  had  watched  the  progress  of  his  little 
son  with  a  great  degree  of  pride,  and  when  he  saw  him 
drop  behind,  he  leaped  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  was 
just  upon  the  point  of  urging  him  on-  by  a  shout,  when 
a  cry  was  heard  that  struck  him  with  instant  horror. 

"A  shark!  a  shark.'"  was  sounded  from  the  captain 
of  the  forecastle,  and,  at  the  sound  of  these  terrible 
words,  the  men  who  were  in  the  water  leaped  and 
plunged  toward  the  ship.  Right  abeam,  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  cables'  lengths,  was  seen  the  wake  of  a 
shark  in  the  water,  where  the  back  of  the  monster  was 
visible.     His  course  was  for  the  boys. 
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For  a  moment,  the  gunner  stood  like  one  bereft  of 
reason ;  but,  on  the  next,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  for  the  boys  to  turn ;  hut  they  heard  him  not. 
Stoutly  the  two  swimmers  strove  for  the  goal,  all  uncon- 
scious of  their  imminent  danger.  Their  merry  laugh  still 
rang  over  the  waters  and,  at  length,  they  both  touched 
the  buoy  together. 

Oh,  what  agony  filled  the  heart  of  the  gunner!  A 
boat  had  put  off,  but  he  knew  that  it  could  not  reach 
the  boys  in  season,  and  every  moment  he  expected  to  see 
the  monster  sink  from  sight, — then  he  knew  that  all  hope 
would  be  gone.  At  this  moment,  a  cry  reached  the 
ship,  that  pierced  every  heart, — ^the  boys  had  discovered 
their  enemy! 

The  cry  started  the  old  gunner  to  his  senses,  and 
quicker  than  thought,  he  sprang  from  the  quarter-deck. 
The  guns  were  all  loaded  and  shotted,  fore  and  aft,  and 
none  knew  their  temper  better  than  he.;  With  steady 
hand,  made  strong  by  sudden  hope,  i\e  old  gunner 
seized  a  priming-wire  and  picked  the  cartridge  of  one  of 
the  quarter  guns ;  then  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  per- 
cussion cap,  fixed  it  in  its  place,  and  set  back  the 
hammer  of  the  patent  lock. 
'  With  a  giant  strength  the  old  man  swayed  the  breacli 
of  the  heavy  gun  to  its  bearing,  and  then  seizing  the 
string  of  the  lock,  he  stood  back  and  watched  for  the 
next  swell  that  would  bring  the  shark  in  range.  Ho  had 
aimed  the  piece  some  distance  ahead  of  his  mark ;  but 
yet  a  little  moment  would  settle  his  hopes  and  fears. 

Every  breath  was  hushed,  and  every  heart  in  that  old 
ship  beat  painfully.  The  boat  was  yet  some  distance 
from  the  boys,  while  the  horrid  sea-monster  was  fearfiilly 
near.  Suddenly  the  air  was  rent  by  the  roar  of  the 
heavy  gun,  and,  as  the  old  man  knew  his  shot  was  gone, 
he  sank  back  upon  the  hatch,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  as  if  afraid  to  see  the  result  of  his  own  efforts; 
for,  if  he  had  failed,  he  knew- that  his  boy  was  lost 
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For  a  moment  after  the  report  of  the  gun  had  died 
away  upon  the  air,  there  was  an  unbroken  silence;  but 
as  the  dense  smoke  arose  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
there  was,  at  first,  a  low  murmur  breaking  from  the  lips 
of  the  men;  that  murmur  grew  louder  and  stronger, 
till  it  swelled  to  a  joyous,  deafening  shout.  The  old 
gunner  sprang  to  his  feet,  gazed  off  on  the  water, 
and  the  first  thing  that  met  his  view  was  the  huge 
carcass  of  the  shark,  floating  on  Iris  back, — a  mangled, 
lifeless  mass. 

J[n  a  few  moments  the  boat  reached  the  daring  swim- 
mers, and,  greatly  frightened,  they  were  brought  en 
board.  The  old  man  clasped  his  boy  in  his  arms,  aui 
then,  overcome  by  the  powerful  excitement,  he  loaned 
upon  a  gun  for  support. 

I  have  seen  men  in  all  phases  of  excitement  and  sus- 
pense, but  never  have  I  seen  three  human  beings  more 
overcome  by  thrilling  emotions  than  on  that  startling 
moment  when  they  first  knew  the  effect  of  our  gunner's 
shot. 


UNCLE  IKE'S  ROOSTEES.— Aakon  W.  Fredericks. 

Las'  Sunday  while  I'se  settin'  on  de  bench  beside  de  do', 
An'  ffielin'  sort  o'  chilly,  kase  de  sun  was  gittin'  low, 
An'  wishin'  dat  de  winter  time  wa'nt  coniin'  on  so  fas', 
For  I  pintly  hates  de  cuttin'  ob  a  Janewary  bias', — 
I  knows  de  one  what's  coniin'  too,  is  gwine  be  stingin'  cold, 
Kiise  de  'sinimon  trees  is  hangin'  jest  as  full  as  dcy  can  hold. 
De  pigs  is  'gun  der  squealin',  when  de  keen  win'  cut  'em  so. 
An'  de  wild  geese,  like  der  betters,  all  is  flyiu'  "westward, 

ho!" 
I  was  studyin'  'bout  deni  'ar  signs,  as  'p.on  de  bench  T  sot, 
When  I  see  my  two  young  roosters  come  a-struttin  'cross  de 

lot; 
Dey  was  showin'  oflf  der  elegance,  an'  dandifyin'  ways, 
Jus'  like  me  an'  my  old  mars'r  used  to  do  in  courtiu'  days; 
De  maskelines  is  all  alike,  whareber  dey  is  foun', 
Dey  all  will  strut  an'  show  dersef  wheu  hens  is  knockia' 

roun'. 

6z* 
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One  rooster  he  was  black -like,  wid  some  red  upon  lie  wing; 
Kale  ole  Virgiiiny  game  stock,  dat  kin  beat  raos'  anytluiiK; 
T'other  one  was  game,  too,  ob  de  berry  self-same  breed, 
Dey  was  bofe  de  same  hen's  chickens,  an'  was  raised  upon 

one  feed.  ^ 

De  las'  one  was  de  han'somest,  he  had  a  golden  bres , 
An'  he  nake  an'  back  was  yaller,  like  Meliudy's  Sunday 

dres'. 
I  know  jes  f'um  de  minute  dem  two  roosters  come  in  sight 
Dat  bofe  o'  'em  was  longui'  and  a-spilin'  for  a  fight. 
Dey  crowed  at  one  anudder,  and  dey  wall  up  bofe  der  eyes, 
Jus'  de  same  as  pohticians  when  de  'citement  'gins  to  rise, 
Dey  was  bristlin'  an'  sparrin'  out  dar  in  de  open  space, 
When  a    big  ole  'bacca  worrum  come  a-trabbling    by  in 

haste, 
Like  he  had  a  heap  o'  business  for  de  public  on  his  min', 
Or  was  ruunin'  for  an  oflBioe,  wid  his  'ponent  close  behin'. 

No  matter  what  he  business  was,  dem  roosters  spied  him 

out. 
An' bofe  pounce  down  upon  him  wid  a  crowin'sort  o' shout. 
Der  bills  hit  up  togedder  'pon  de  'bacca  worrum's  back. 
An'   dey  butt  'gin   one  anudder   wid  a  mighty  yearuest 

whack ; 
Bofe  let  go  de  worrum,  in  der  anger  an'  surprise. 
An'  stared  at  one  anudder  wid  der  fury-fla.shin'  eyes. 

Den  dey  buckled  to  de  business  like  der  min'  was  set  at 

res'; 
Dey  was  fightin'  for  "a  principle"  an'  bound'  to  doderbes'. 
Each  k  no  wed  the  worrum'  was  his'n,  an  de  odderwasa  tliief, 
An'  greedy  and  rapacious,  too,  an'  mean  beyond  belief; 
Eacli  thought  the  other's  sassiness   was  j)ast  all  standin', 

too 
(An'  den  de  hens  was  watchin'  fer  to  see  de  fightin'  frn). 

Dey  fit  and  fit  untwill  de  blood  was  runnin'  from  der  head, 
An'  I  thought  I'd  hab  to  part  'em  fo'  dey  kill  one  'nudder 

dead. 
T  had  jus'  got  up  to  do  it  when  I  see'd  de  big  black  hen 
Jus'  a-goliblin'  up  de  worrum  dat  had  made  de  fuss  begin. 
£  bus'  right  out  a-larfin'  as  I  grab  dem  chickens'  leg, 
An'  turn  two  boxes  ober  dem  to  cool  'era  down  a  peg; 
It  seem  so  awful  foolish-like  for  dem  to  fi<rht  and  .squirm, 
An' dat  ole  hen  come  walkin'  'long  an'gobble  up  de  worrum, 
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THE  PASSIONS.— William  Coluss. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid!  was  young, 
Wliile  yet  in  early  Greeoe  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  h«r  magic  i«U ; 
Blxulting,  trembling,  raging,  fiunting. 
Possessed  beyond  the  muse's  painting; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  inynles  round, 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each,  for  Madness  ruled  the  hour. 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  hiutseif  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire. 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woefnl  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air; 
'Tvvas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  0  Hope!  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  Iiail. 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft,  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung ;  but  \yith  a  frown 

Kevenge  impatier.t  rose : 

8* 
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He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down. 

And,  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-deiiouiiuiiig  trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat; 
And,  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between. 

Dejected  Pity  at  bis  side 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  lie  kept  bis  wild,  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from  his 
head. 
Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fixed; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed. 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired. 

And,  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Poured  through  the  mellov/  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole. 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay, 

Kound  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  oh !  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone. 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung,— 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ; 
The  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 

Peepir.g  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 
And  Sport  leajied  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial  : 

He,  with  viny  crown,  advancing, 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed; 
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But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  T'ice  he  loved  the  best. 

They  would  have  thoiiguc,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw,  in  Tempe's  .vale,  her  native  maids 

Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing: 
While,  as  his  hying  fingers  kissed  the  strings. 
Love  framed  With  mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound: 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  tlie  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings. 


THE  RING'S  MOTTO. 

A  lover  gave  the  wedding-ring 

Into  a  goldsmith's  hand. 
"Grave  me,"  he  saiii,  "a  tender  thought 
Within  the  golden  band." 
The  goldsmith  graved 
With  careful  art — 
'Till  death  us  part." 

The  weddi'ig-bells  rang  gladly  out. 

The  husband  said,  "0  wife, 
Together  we  shall  share  the  grief. 
The  happiness  of  life. 
I  give  to  tliee 
My  hand,  my  heart. 
Till  death  us  part." 

'Twas  she  that  lifted  now  his  hand, 

(0  love,  that  this  should  be!) 
Then  on  it  placed  the  golden  band, 
And  whispered  tenderly; 
"Till  death  us  join, 
Lo,  thou  ait  mine 
And  I  am  thine! 
"And  when  death  joins  we  never  more 

Shall  know  an  aching  heart. 
The  bridal  of  that  better  love 
Death  has  no  power  to  part, 
That  troth  will  be 
For  thee  and  me 
Eternity." 
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So  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill 
Through  fifty  changing  years. 
They  shared  each  other's  happiness. 
They  dried  each  other's  tears. 
Alas  I    Alas! 
That  death's  cold  dart 
Such  love  can  part ! 

But  one  sad  day — she  stood  alone 

"Beside  his  narrow  bed; 
She  drew  the  ring  from  off  her  hand, 
And  to  the  goldsmith  said: 
"Oh,  man  who  graved 
With  careful  art, 
'Till  death  us  part,' 

"Now  grave  four  other  words  for  me — 

'  Till  death  us  join.' "     He  toolc 
The  precious  golden  band  once  more, 
With  solemn,  wistful  look, 
And  wrought  with  care, 
For  love,  not  coin, 
"  Till  death  us  join." 


SHONNY  SCHWARTZ.— Charles  F.  Adams. 

Haf  you  seen  mine  leedle  Shonny? 

Shoiiny  Schwartz, 
Mit  his  hair  so  soft  utid  yellow, 
Und  his  face  so  blump  und  mellow; 
Sooch  a  funny  leedle  fellow, 

Shonny  Schwartz. 

Efry  mornings  dot  young  Shonny — 

Shonny  Schwartz— 

Rises  mit  der  preak  off  day 

Und  does  his  chores  oop  right  avay ; 

For  he  gan  vork  so  veil  as  blay, — 

Shonny  Schwartz. 

Mine  Katrina  says  to  Shonny, 

"Shonny  Schwartz 

Ilelb  your  parents  all  you  gan, 

For  dis  life  vas  bud  a  shban, 

Py  und  py  you'll  been  a  man, 

Shonny  Schwartz. 
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How  I  lofes  to  see  dot  Slionny— 

Shonny  Schwartz — 
Vhen  he  schgampers  off  to  schgool, 
Vhere  he  alvays  minds  der  rule, 
For  he  vas  nopody's  fool — 

Shonny  Schwartz. 
How  I  vish  dot  leedle  Shonny— 

Shonny  Schwartz- 
Could  remain  von  leedle  poy, 
Alvays  full  off  life  und  shoy, 
Und  dot  Time  vould  not  annoy 

Shonny  Scliwartz. 
Nefer  mindt,  mine  leedle  Shonny, 

Shonny  Schwartz, 
Efry  day  prings  someding  new ; 
Alvays  keep  der  righdt  in  view, 
Uud  baddle,  den,  your  own  canoe, 

Shonny  Schwartz. 
Keep  her  in  der  channel,  Shonny, 

Shonny  Schwartz, 
Life's  voyich  vill  pe  quickly  o'er, 
Und  den  ubon  dot  bedder  shore, 
Ve'll  meet  again  to  bart  no  more, 

Shonny  Schwartz. 


TEACHING  HIM  THE  BUSINESS. 

"Herman,  said  a  Poydras  street  merchant  clothier, 
addressing  his  clerk,  "haf  ve  sold  all  of  duse  overgoats 
vat  vas  left  over  from  last  vinter  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  dere  vas  dree  of  dem  left  yet." 

"  Veil,  ve  must  sell  'era  right  away,  as  de  vinter  will 
not  last,  you  know,  Herman.  Pring  me  one  uf  de  gnats 
uud  I  vill  show  you  somedings  about  de  pisness.  I  vill 
dell  you  how  ve  vill  sell  dem  cud,  und  you  must  learn 
de  pisness,  Herman ;  de  vinter  vas  gone,  you  know,  und 
ve  hav  had  dose  goats  in  de  store  more  es  seex  years." 

An  eight-dollar  overcoat  was  handed  him  by  his 
clerk,  and  smoothing  it  out,  he  took  a  buck-skin  money- 
purse  from  the  show-case,  and  stuffing  it  full  of  paper, 
dropped  it  into  one  of  the  pockets. 
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"Now,  Herman,  my  poy,"  he  continued,  "vatch  me 
sell  dot  goat.  I  haf  sold  over  dirty-fife  uv  dem  shust  dd 
same  vay,  und  I  vant  to  deech  you  de  pisuess.  Ven  de 
nexd  gustomer  comes  in  de  shop  I  will  show  de  way 
Rube  Hoffenstein,  mine  broder  in  Detroit,  sells  his  elud- 
ing und  udder  dings." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  negro,  in  quest  of  a  suitable 
pair  of  cheap  shoes,  entered  the  store.  The  proprietor 
advanced  smiling  and  inquired : 

"  Vat  is  it  you  vish  ?" 

"  Yer  got  any  cheap  shoes  hyar  ?"  asked  the  negro. 

"  Blenty  uf  dem,  my  front,  bleuty ;  at  any  brice  you 
vant." 

The  negro  stated  that  he  -wanted  a  pair  of  brogans, 
and  soon  his  pedal  extremities  were  encased  in  them  and 
a  bargain  struck.  As  he  was  about  to  leave,  the  propri- 
etor called  him  back. 

"  I  ain't  gwine  to  buy  nuffin  else.  I'se  got  all  I  want," 
said  the  negro  sullenly. 

"  Dot  may  be  so,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  proprietor, 
"  but  I  shust  vants  you  to  look  at  dis  goat.  It  vas  de 
pure  Russian  wool,  und  dis  dime  last  year  you  doan  got  dot 
same  goat  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Mine  gracious,  clod- 
ing  vas  gone  done  to  noding  and  dere  vas  no  money  in 
de  pisness  any  longer.  You  vant  someding  dot  will  keep 
you  from  de  vedder,  und  make  you  feel  varm  as  summer 
dime.  De  gonsumption  vas  going  round,  und  de  doctors 
dell  me  it  vas  de  vedder.  More  den  nine  beobles  died 
round  vere  I  lif  last  week.  Dink  of  dot.  Mine  frent, 
dot  goat  vas  Russian  vool,  dick  und  hevy.  Vy,  Misder 
Jones,  who  owns  de  pank  on  Canal  streed,  took  dot  goat 
home  mit  him  yesterday,  und  vore  it  all  day;  but  it  vas 
a  leedle  dight  agross  de  shoulders,  und  he  brought  it  pack 
shust  a  vile  asjo.  Dry  it  on,  my  dear  sir.  Ah !  dot  vas 
all  righd.  Misder  Jones  va.s  a  rich  man  und  he  liked 
dot  goat.  How  deep  de  pockets  vas,  but  it  vas  a  leedle 
dight  agross  de  shoulders."' 

The  negro  buttoned  up  the  coat,  thrust  his  hands  in 
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the  pockets  and  felt  the  purse.  A  peaceful  smile  played 
over  his  face  when  his  touch  disclosed  to  his  mind  the 
contents  of  the  pockets  but  he  choked  down  his  joy  and 
inquired : 

"  Who  did  you  say  wore  this  hyar  coat?" 

"  Vy,  Misder  Jones  vot  owns  de  pank  on  Canal  streed." 

"What  yer  gwiue  to  ax  for  it  f" 

"  Dwenty  dollars.'' 

"Dat's  pow'ful  high  price  fur  dis  coat,  but  I'll  take  it." 

"Herman,  here,  wrap  up  this  goat  for  de  schentleman 
and  drow  in  a  cravat;  it  vill  make  him  look  nice  mit  de 
ladies." 

"Nebber  mind,  I'll  keep  de  coat  on,"  replied  the 
negro,  and  pulling  out  a  roll  of  money  he  paid  for  it  and 
left  the  store. 

While  he  was  around  the  next  corner  moaning  over 
the  stuffed  purse,  Hoffenstein  said  to  his  clerk: 

"Herman,  fix  up  anudder  von  of  dose  goats  de  same 
vay,  and  doan  forget  to  dell  dem  dot  Misder  Jones  vot 
run  de  pank  on  Canal  streed  vore  it  yesterday." 


WILLIE'S  SIGNAL  FOR  JESUS. 

At  twilight,  in  old  Hcipital  St.  Luke, 

The  smiling:  eyes  that  watciied  grew  wet  with  crying, 
And  kind  lips  kissed  away,  with  love's  rebuke, 

The  cruel  anguish  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

In  the  fourlh  ward,  a  boy  with  broken  bones 

Lay  dreaming  what  the  morrow  should  betide  him, 
And  sobbed  and  talked  by  turns,  in  faltering  tones, 

With  liitle  Susie  in  the  cot  beside  hiin. 
For  he  had  born  the  knife  that  day,  and  strain 

On  his  we:ik  limbs  of  surgeon's  cord  and  sjilinter, 
Till  he  Ind  fainted  with  the  weight  of  pain 

Too  great  for  one  just  through  his  seventh  winter. 

And  oh.  to  wait  the  rest !— 'twas  worse,  he  said, 
To  lie  and  tremble  at  the  doctor's  warning. 

"I  think  'twere  better.  Susie,  to  be  dead 
Than  bear  the  hurt  that's  coming  in  the  morning. 
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"  They  say  that  every  night  the  loving  Lord 

Comes  liere  for  some  of  us,  in  watch  or  slumber, 

And  I  have  prayed  that  when  he  wallss  this  ward 
To-night,  he'll  take  me  too,  among  the  number. 

"I  hope  he'll  know  I  want  him,  and  I've  planned. 
For  fear  I  may  be  dreaming  when  he  sees  us, 

Above  tlie  bedclothes — so — to  prop  my  hand, 
And  hold  it  there,  to  be  a  sign  for  Jesus." 

At  midnight,  in  old  Hospital  St.  Luke, 

While  lamps  burned  low  o'er  lives  yet  lower  burning, 
And  angel  Sleep,  aloof  at  Pain's  rebuke. 

Tempted  pale  eyelids,  going  and  returning, 

Who  saw  the  son  of  God,  with  countenance  bland, 

In  pity  sweet  his  glory  all  concealing, 
Come  at  the  beckoning  of  that  lifted  hand, 

And  smile  his  answer  to  its  mute  appealing? 

The  arm  grew  weak  that  held  it.    Faith's  good  will 

Stayed  up  the  tiny  sign  of  supplication 
Full  long,  and  then  it  quivered— and  grew  still; 

It  pointed  up,  from  sorrow  to  salvation. 
'Tis  morn  at  last.    The  nurses  come  again 

And  see  that  childlike  token  where  it  lingers. 
Erect  and  cold,  above  the  counterpane. 

With  resignation  in  its  helpless  fingers. 
From  sights  of  fear  and  sounds  of  parting  hope. 

And  curses  wrung  from  sufferers  unforgiven. 
The  soul  of  wounded  Willie  had  gone  up. 

Led  by  that  small  up-lifted  hand  to  heaven. 


Why  wait  for  Death,  O  spirit  sick  with  sin? 

Failh  now  may  imitate  the  child's  behavior. 
And  from  the  wounds  of  penitence  within 

Stretch  forth  her  signal  to  the  healing  Saviour. 


BELSHAZZAR'S  DOWNFALL.— Heinrich  Heine. 
{Translation  by  Theodore  Martin.) 
The  midnight  hour  was  drawing  on; 
Hushed  into  rest  lay  Babylon, — 
AH  save  the  royal  palace,  where 
Was  the  din  of  revel  and  torches'  flare. 
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There  high  within  his  royal  hall 

Belshazziir,  the  king,  held  festival. 

His  nobles  around  liim  in  splendor  shine, 

And  drain  down  goblets  of  sparkling  wine. 

The  nobles  shout  and  the  goblets  ring; 

'Xwas  sweet  to  the  heart  of  that  stiff-necked  king. 

The  clieeks  of  the  king  they  flushed  with  fire. 

And  still  as  he  drank  his  conceit  grew  higlier; 

And,  maddened  with  pride,  his  lips  let  fall 

Wild  words  that  blaspheme  the  great  Lord  of  all. 

More  vaunting  he  grew,  and  his  blasphemous  sneers 
Were  hailed  by  his  lordly  rout  with  cheers. 

Proudly  the  king  has  a  mandate  passed  ; 
Away  hie  the  slaves,  and  come  back  full  fast. 

Many  gold  vessels  they  bring  with  them, 
The  spoils  of  God's  house  in  Jerusalem. 

With  impious  hand  the  king  caught  up, 
Filled  to  the  brim,  a  sacred  cup; 

And  down  to  the  bottom  he  drained  it  dry, 
And  aloud,  with  his  mouth  afoam,  did  cry — 

"Jehovah!  I  scoflf  at  thy  greatness  gone! 
I  am  the  king  of  Babylon." 

The  terrible  words  were  ringing  still. 

When  the  king  at  his  heart  felt  a  secret  chill.. 

The  lanehter  ceased,  the  lords  held  their  breath, 
And  all  through  the  hall  it  was  still  as  death. 

And  see,  see  there!  on  the  white  wall,  see 
Come  forth  what  seems  a  man's  hand  to  be! 

And  it  wrote  and  wrote  in  letters  of  flame 

On  the  white  will— then  vanished  the  way  it  came. 

The  king  sat  staring,  he  could  not  speak. 

His  knees  knocked  together,  death-pale  was  his  cheek. 

With  cold  fear  creeping  his  lords  sat  round, 
They  sat  dumbstricken,  with  never  a  sound. 

The  magicians  came,  but  not  one  of  them  all 
Could  interpret  the  writing  upon  the  wall. 

That  self-same  night — his  soul  God  sain ! — 
Was  Belshazzar,  the  king,  by  his  nobles  slain. 
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THE  TIDES  AEE  EISING. 

It  is  somewhere  recorded  of  a  certain  traveler,  who 
was  making  a  journey  on  the  sea-coast,  that  owing  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  he  was  induced  to  take  the 
road  along  the  tide-washed  sands  as  most  agreeable. 
This  road  was  safe  only  at  low  tide,  and  lay  along  the 
beach  between  the  sea  and  the  lowering  and  precipitous 
cliffs  bounding  the  coast.  Pleased  with  the  romance  of 
the  sea  on  one  hand  and  the  cloud-capped  cliffs  on  the 
other,  he  loitered  along  the  path,  regardless  of  the  en- 
croaching waves  that  washed  the  sand  nearer  and  nearer 
his  feet.  A  man  on  the  cliffs  above,  seeing  his  perilous 
condition,  called  to  him  and  warned  him  of  his  danger. 
"  If  you  pass  this  point,"  cried  this  friend,  "  you  lose  your 
last  chance  of  escape.  Look!  the  tides  are  rising! 
They  have  now  covered  the  road  behind  you,  and  they 
roll  nearer  and  nearer  the  cliffe  before  you;  by  this 
ascent  only  can  you  escape." 

The  traveler  disregarded  these  kind  admonitions.  He 
felt  strong  and  confident  he  could  gain  the  turn  in  the 
coast  before  the  tide  cut  off  his  progress,  and  he  hastened 
on.  He  soon  discovered  his  danger.  The  sea  coiled 
angrily  before  hira.  He  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  but 
he  was  terrified  to  see  the  tide  rolling  across  the  path  in 
the  rear.  He  looked  up  the  precipitous  cliffs,  but  they 
were  inaccessible.  The  tides  rolled  at  his  feet.  He  ran 
for  the  highest  ground,  but  the  swelling  waves  drove  him 
from  this.  With  much  effort  he  gained  a  projecting 
rock,  but  the  waves  scorned  his  retreat;  they  rose  higher 
and  higher;  they  dashed  the  foaming  surf  around  his 
feet-:-they  rose  to  his  breast — to  his  neck — his  nostrils 
snuffed  their  sickening  stench — he  screamed  in  despair 
for  aid,  but  none  came.  The  sea  closed  over  him,  and 
the  night  of  death  was  suddenly  upon  hira. 

An  incident  like  this  conveys  a  goodly  moral. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  to-day  loitering 
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along  the  coast-path  of  moderate  drinking,  regardless  of 
the  danger  besetting  their  path.  If  a  warning  cry  is 
uttered  from  some  of  the  stand-points  above,  they  treat 
it  with  scorn  and  derision,  and  push  madly  onward, 
sneering  and  scoffing  at  those  who  feel  it  their  duty  to 
cry  to  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 

The  path  of  him  who  indulges  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  is  more  dangerous  than  any  rock-girt  path 
along  old  ocean's  coast;  perilous  with  dangers  more 
terrible  than  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Habit  and  appetite 
close  up  the  rear  and  cut  off  retreat;  and  waves,  like 
waves  of  fire,  roll  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  path  ahead. 
Unless  the  hapless  man  summons  his  energies  in  season 
and  flies  to  some  of  the  sure  arks  of  safety,  he  will  most 
assuredly  be  suddenly  cut  off.  Oh!  moderate. drinker, 
look  around  you — behold  your  danger — fly  for  your 
life — now — now;  to-morrow  may  be  too  late!  Fly!  fly! 
fly !     The  tides  are  rising. 


PAT  AND  THE  PIG. 


We  have  read  of  a  Pat  so  financially  flat, 
That  he  had  neither  money  nor  meat, 

And  when  hungry  and  thin,  it  was  whispered  by  sin, 
That  he  ought  to  steal  something  to  eat. 

So  he  went  to  the  sty  of  a  widow  near  by, 

And  he  gazed  on  the  tenant — poor  soul! 
'■Arrah  now,''  said  he,  "what  a  trate  that'll  be," 

And  the  pig  of  the  widow  he  stole. 
In  a  feast  he  rejoiced;  then  he  went  to  a  judge, 

For  in  spite  of  the  porlc  and  the  lard 
There  was  something  within  that  was  sharp  as  a  pin. 

For  his  conscience  was  pricking  him  hard. 
And  he  said  with  a  tear,  "  Will  your  Eiverence  hear 

What  I  have  in  sorrow  to  say?" 
Then  the  story  he  told,  and  the  tale  did  unfold 

Of  the  pig  he  had  taken  away. 
And  the  jndge  to  him  said,  "  Ere  you  go  to  your  bed 

You  miast  pay  for  the  pig  you  have  taken. 
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For  'tis  thus,  by  me  faith,  you'll  be  saving  your  soul, 
Aud  will  also  be  saving  your  bacoji." 

"Oh,  bejabers,"  said  Pat,  "  I  can  niver  do  that. 

Not  the  ghost  of  a  hap'orth  have  I ; 
And  I'm  wretched  iudade  if  a  penny  it  nade 

Any  pace  for  me  conscience  to  buy." 

Then  in  sorrow  he  cried,  and  the  judge  he  replied, 

"Only  think  how  you'll  tremble  with  fear 
When  the  judge  you  shall  meet  at  the  great  judgment  seat, 

And  the  widow  you  plundered  while  here." 

"Will  the  widow  be  there?"  whispered  Pat  with  a  stare, 

"And  the  pig?  by  my  soul,  is  it  true?" 
"They  will  surely  be  there,"  said  the  judge,  "I  declare, 
'  And,  0  Paddy!  what  then  will  you  do?" 

"Many  thanks,"  answered  Pat,  "for  your  telling  me  that, 

May  the  blessings  upon  you  be  big! 
On  that  settleraint  day,  to  the  widow  I'll  say, 

'Mrs.  Flanuegan,  here  is  your  pig!'" 


THE  SUBSTITUTE.— N.  M.  Baskett,  M.  D. 

In  eighteen  hundred  sixty-one. 
Our  civil  war  had  just  begun. 

At  that  sad  time  two  men  I  knew,^ 

One  Thomas  Wright,  one  William  Gray  ; 
Their  strong,  young  hearts  beat  proud  and  true 

And  each  of  them  loved  Bertha  Ray 
As  his  own  life:  but  neither  knew 

Himself  beloved  by  her;  but  when 
O'er  all  the  land,  war's  bugle  blew 

A  thrilling  blast,  for  valiant  men. 
Calling  upon  the  nation's  sons 

To  rise  and  arm  them  for  the  flght. 
To  buckle  swords  and  carry  guns. 

And  to  strike  swift  and  strong  for  right, 
Each  heard  the  cry ;  so  ere  he  went. 

Eager  his  future  fate  to  prove. 
With  words  of  tender  sentiment 

Each  sought  the  maid  to  tell  his  love. 
With  manly  air  and  honest  face 

Will  Gray  came  first  to  bid  adieu. 
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And  asked  within  her  heart  a  place 

In  words  well  chosen,  strong  and  few ; 
But  she  refused  him,  saying:  "  Friend — 

For  friend  you  are — I  know  not  how 
To  frame  my  speech.    Let  friendsliip  lend 

Language  to  clothe  my  sorrow  now. 
Far  happier  would  life  seem  to  me 

If  your  kind  words  had  ne'er  been  said; 
I  love  you  not  as  love  should  be 

For  liim  to  whom  I  may  be  wed  ; 
Promise  me  this— that  friendship  still 

Shall  be  'twixt  us;  and  oh  !  I  pray 
Heaven,  in  its  boundless  mercy,  will 

Shed  on  thy  head  a  happier  day." 

Trembling  and  pale  he  clasped  her  hand 
And  murmured  hoarsely :  "  Dearest  one  1 

The  lark  dwells  lowest  in  the  land 
Of  all  the  birds,  yet  loves  the  sun. 

And  I  had  fondly  dreamed  to  lift 
Myself  to  thee,  and  make  thee  mine; 

To  claim  thy  heart — a  splendid  gift  — 
But  I  must  bow  at  friendship's  slirine, 

Loving  thee  still ;  but  love  is  pure- 
Through  the  pure  passion  that  I  feel, 

Thine  to  command,  I  still  endure 
A  constant  friend  in  woe  or  weal. 

Thus  he  went  from  her,  bowed  and  lone. 

The  other  came,  his  story  told 
And  claimed  the  maiden  for  his  own  ; 

She  felt  his  arms  around  her  fold 
And  love's  hot  kisses  warm  her  cheek ; 

She  lay  upon  his  manly  breast 
Too  full  of  happiness  to  speak. 

Sphered  in  the  Eden  of  love's  rest. 

The  bitter  pang  that  parting  leaves 

Came  unto  her,  days  flew  away 
On  lightning  wings ;  each  man  receives 

Word  to  prepare  for  marching  day; 
And,  side  by  side,  one  filled  with  bliss, 

The  other  with  a  heart  like  stone, 
After  the  farewell  clasp  and  kiss 

They  sought  the  front  where  battle  shon«. 
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Time  traveled  on  untiring  feet: 

J.ove  lit  the  suUeji  hours  for  one, 
And  all  his  way  seemed  brijiht  and  sweet; 

Despair  shut  out  the  ollier's  sun— 
And  thus  they  went.     Pride  lifted  one 

And  nerved  his  arm  to  strike  his  foes; 
Love  made  the  other's  feet  to  run 

With  patriot  zeal— and  both  men  rose 
From  ranli  to  rank,  and  both  gained  fame,— 

On  fields  of  battle,  carnage  strewed,— 
Each  heard  the  nation's  lond  ac'claim, 

Each  earned  his  country's  gratitude. 

The  field  of  war  is  dark  with  fate; 
For  he  who  walks  with  steps  elate, 
And  he  whcse  life  is  desolate. 
Are  destined  darker  days  to  know. 
Mid  ".annon's  roar  and  bugle's  blow, 
While  each  man  fights  and  dreams  of  her, 
Each  finds  himself  a  prisoner; 
And  guarded  by  a  strong  detail, 
With  others,  they  are  sent  to  jail. 

They  lay  amongst  a  motley  crowd, — 
Some  laughing — singing — others  bowed 
Beneath  the  great  infliction.    There 
Were  prayers  and  curses  in  the  air. 
Thomas  and  Will  were  set  apart 
And  talking  lowly.     Thomas'  heart 
Was  crushed  and  heavy— but  for  Gray 
There  was  not  e'en  the  blissful  ray 
Which  shone  for  Thomas;  for  he  knew 
Bertha  loved  Thomas  leal  and  true. 

A  lull  fell,  for  a  soldier  bore 

The  will  of  the  Commander  Moore. 

The  order  ran ;  "  An  awful  fate 

Has  visited  our  men  of  late,— 

Ten  prisoners  have  been  foully  slain. 

These  men  (my  soldiers)  plead  in  vain 

The  rights  of  war,— condemned  to  die 

On  charge  that  each  man  was  a  spy 

Without  just  trial,— now  I  command 
Ten  men  be  drawn  to  meet  the  lot 
Dealt  out  to  mine,' so  foully  shot. 
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And  let  them  meet  the  fate  at  dawn 
Of  the  brave  soldiers  who  have  gone 
Out  of  our  ranks.     Witness  my  hand." 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Each  whitening  fece  and  trembling  knee 
As  by  the  guard  the  note  was  read ; 
Full  many  a  deep-toned  curse  was  said 
'Gainst  the  commander — but  no  curse. 
Or  prayer,  or  passion,  could  reverse 
The  mandate.    So  the  guards  prepared 
The  lots ;— all  dumb,— for  their  hearts  shared 
A  sympathy  for  men  as  brave, 
So  soon  to  drojj  into  the  grave. 

Round  went  the  balls  and  when  'twas  done 
Gray  held  a  milky  marble  one, 
But  Wright's  was  black.    He  was  to  die. 
There  broke  from  Gray  a  sudden  cry ; — 
An  awful  hope  surged  in  his  heart. 
But  the  next  moment  with  a  start 
He  turned  to  Wright.    "  Comra<le !    Give 
Me  the  black,  for  thou  must  live." 
"Nay!"  Thomas  said;  "I  tell  ye  nay, 

No  cowardice  hath  stained  my  brow, 
And  shall  not  in  this  awful  day, 

I  am  a  soldier  and  I  bow 
To  Providence  who  ruleth  all ; 
What  matter  where  a  soldier  fall. 
If  he  be  brave.    I  will  obey. 
"  But  Bertha  Ray,"  urged  Gray  again, 
"  What  will  she  do,  what  hapi>en,  whea 
The  courier  rides  down  the  lane 
With  stinging  whip  and  stiffened  rein. 

To  tell  of  thy  unhappy  fate? 
I  tell  thee,  man,  this  must  not  be; 
Her  life's  as  dear  to  me  as  thee; 
And  yet  I  know  she  loves  not  me. 

Yield  now,  or  it  will  be  too  late; 
No  one  will  weep  if  I  should  fall ; 
The  guard  comes  now ;  give  me  the  ball." 

Dazed,  Thomas  yielded;  black  and  white 
Were  quickly  changed,— the  marvelous  sight 
Was  witnessed  by  the  guard,  between, 
Who  gazed  in  wonder  on  ths  scene, — 
6aa 
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Then  Thomas  fainted.    Soon  the  guard 
Kpake  tenderly  as  one  who  has  a  hard 
Task,  questioning:  "  Whom  shall  I  say?" 
The  other  answered — "  William  Gray." 
He  wrote  and  passed.    When  Thoiiaas  cama 
Unto  himself  he  asked  what  name 
Was  giv^n.    His  friend  could  not  reply. 
But  others  told  him.    Then  his  cry 
Arose  aa;ainst  it.    Gray  must  live — 
He  would  not  have  it.    They  must  give 
Him  the  black  ball — all  too  late, 
His  swoon  had  sealed  his  comrade's  fate. 

Gray  soothed  him,  and  they  sat  till  dawa. 
Talking  over  the  times  long  gone 
And  then  of  Bertha.    "Tell  her,  you," 
Gray  said,  "  my  heart  beat  ever  true. 
And  that  I  died  for  you  and  her, 
EemeraLering  the  days  that  wei-e 
Ere  battle  called  us.    Now,  good-bye; 
Love  makes  it  easier  to  die." 

Til  us  passed  away  that  fearful  night; 
The  morning  came  and  brotight  the  men 
Who  were  to  seal  the  fate  of  ten 
Brave  soldiers.    'Twas  a  solemn  sight. 
Gray  stood  there  in  the  morning  light 
Silent  and  calm.    His  brow  was  bare;. 
The  morning  breeze  played  with  his  haii^ 
Which  curled  above  a  forehead  fair 
And  beautiful.    The  clear  brown  eyes 
Were  lifted  prayerfully  towards  the  skies  j 
No  tremor  shook  that  youthful  frame 
From  which  so  soon  his  soul  of  flame 
Was  to  soar  heavenward.    There,  grim 
But  with  moist  eyes  that  looked  at  him, 
Stood  the  armed  soldiers.    Behind,  lay 

The  brown-stained  coffin.    There  were  birds 
Singing  their  tend'rest  songs  that  day. 
And  from  the  jail  not  far  away 

Came  the  low  hum  of  muflEIed  words, 
As  men  spake  of  the  glorious  gift 
Which  he  had  given,  that  he  might  lift 
One,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
Out  of  the  dark  depths  of  despair 
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And  save  a  comrade.    On  the  hills 
The  warm  sun  lay  and  kissed  the  rills. 
Nature  her  sweetest  smile  put  on, 
Uncaring  that  ere  day  was  gone, 
Beneath  her  sunlight  there  should  be 
A  most  stupendous  tragedy. 

"  Kneel,"  came  the  word.    He  bent  his  knees; 
And  now  approaching  him  he  sees 
An  officer  to  blind-fold  him.    "  Nay  I 
I  need  that  not.    Let  my  eyes  stay 
Free  to  the  sunlight  of  God's  day. 
One  moment  more  for  thought  and  prayer, 
Another  breath  of  God's  pure  air." 
He  clasped  his  hands  and  lowered  his  brow 
A  moment's  space;  then  faced  them.    "  Now  !" 
"  Fire!"  cried  the  chief    The  flames  leaped  out; 
From  all  the  crowd  arose  a  shout 
Of  hate  and  horror.    Down  the  vale 
The  echoes  poured  to  tell  the  tale 
How  man  had  died  for  fellow  man ; 

But  one  who  knelt  upon  a  knee 
And  felt  his  pulse  and  took  his  hand, 
Heard,  murmured  like  a  dying  breeze 
That  sighs  in  autumn  through  the  treea, 

"Bertha,  beloved,  I  die  for  thee." 

Nine  widows  mourn  nine  husbands  dead ; 

War's  cloud  rolls  past  and  far  away ; 
Soldiers  come  back  with  stately  tread. 

And  Thomas  Wright  weds  Bertha  Kay. 

A  weeping  willow's  shade  is  thrown 
Over  a  stately  shaft  of  stone 
Which  rises  while  o'er  yonder  bay; 
It  bears  the  name  of  William  Gray; 
And  carved  upon  it  you  can  see 
These  simphi  words :  "  He  died  for  me." 


LULLABY. 


"Rockaby,  baby,  thy  cradle  is  green  ; 

Father's  "a  nobleman,  mother's  a  queen." 

Rockaby,  lullaby,  all  the  day  long, 

Down  to  the  land  of  the  lullaby  Boav;. 
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Babj'land  never  again  -will  be  thine, 
Land  of  all  mystery,  holy,  divine. 

Motherland,  otherland. 

Wonderland,  underland, 
Land  of  a  time  ne'er  again  to  be  seen; 

Flowerland,  bowerland, 

Airyland,  fairyland, 
Xlockaby,  baby,  thy  cradle  is  green. 
Rockaby,  baby,  thy  mother  will  keep 
Gentle  watch  over  thine  aziire-eyed  sleep; 
Baby  can't  feel  what  the  mother-heart  knows, 
Throbbing  its  fear  o'er  your  quiet  repose. 
Mother-heart  knows  how  baby  must  fight 
Wearily  on  through  the  fast  coming  night; 

Battle  unending, 

Honor  defending, 
Baby  must  wage  with  the  power  unseen. 

Sleep  now,  O  baby,  dear !' 

God  and  thy  mother  near ; 
Eockaby,  baby,  thy  cradle  is  green. 

Rockaby,. baby,  the  days  will  grow  long; 

Silent  the  voice  of  the  mothor-love  soug. 

Bowed  with  sore  burdens  the  man-life  must  own, 

Sorrows  that  baby  must  bear  all  alone. 

Wonderland  never  can  come  back  again; 

Thought  will  rome  soon — and  with  reason  ccmes  pain, 

Sorrowland,  motherland, 

Drearyland,  wearyland, 
Baby  and  heavenland  lying  between. 

Smile,  then,  in  motherland. 

Dream  in  the  otherland, 
Rockaby,  baby,  thy  cradle  is  green. 


S'POSIN'. 

A  man  hobbled  into  the  coloners  office  upon  crutches. 
Proceeding  to  a  chair  and  making  a  cushion  of  some 
newspapers,  he  sat  down  very  gingerly,  placed  a 
bandaged  leg  upon  another  chair,  and  said: 

"  Col.  Coffin,  my  name  is  Briggs.  I  want  to  get  your 
opinion  about  a  little  point  of  law.  Now,  colonel, 
s'posin'  you  lived  up  the  pike  here  a  half  a  mile,  next 
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door  to  a  man  named  Johnson.  And  s'posin'  you  and 
Johnson  was  to  get  into  an  argument  about  the  human 
intellect,  and  you  was  to  say  to  Johnson  that  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the  human  intellect  was 
to  be  found  in  the  power  of  the  human  eye  to  restrain 
ihe  ferocity  of  a  wild  animal.  And  s'posin'  Johnson 
was  to  remark  that  that  was  all  bosh,  because  nobody 
could  hold  a  wild  animal  with  the  human  eye,  and  you 
should  declare  that  you  could  hold  the  savugest  beast 
that  was  ever  born  if  you  could  once  fix  your  gaze  on 
him. 

"  Well,  then,  s'posin'  Johnson  was  to  say  he'd  bet  a 
hundred  dollars  he  could  bring  a  tame  animal  that  you 
couldn't  hold  with  your  eye,  and  you  was  to  take  him  up 
on  it,  and  Johnson  was  to  ask  you  to  come  down  to  his 
place  to  settle  the  bet.  You'd  go,  we'll  say,  and  John- 
son'd  wander  round  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  pretty 
soon  come  front  again  with  a  dog  biggcr'n  any  four 
decent  dogs  ought  to  be.  And  then  s'posin'  Johnson'd 
let  go  of  that  dog  and  set  him  on  you,  and  he'd  come  at 
you  like  a  sixteen-inch  shell  out  of  a  howitzer,  and  you'd 
get  scary  about  it  and  try  to  hold  the  dog  with  your  eye, 
and  couldn't.  And  s'posin'  you'd  suddenly  conclude 
that  maybe  your  kind  of  an  eye  wasn't  calculated  to 
hold  that  kind  of  a  dog,  and  you'd  conclude  to  run  for  a 
plum  tree  in  order  to  have  a  chance  to  collect  your 
thoughts  and  to  try  to  reflect  what  sort  of  an  eye  would 
be  best  calculated  to  mollify  that  sort  of  a  dog.  You 
ketch  my  idea,  of  course? 

"  Very  well,  then ;  s'posin'  you'd  take  your  eye  ofi"  of 
that  dog, — Johnson,  mind  you,  all  the  time  hissing  him  on 
and  laughing,  and  you'd  turn  and  rush  for  the  tree,  and 
begin  to  swarm  up  as  fast  as  you  could.  Well,  sir, 
s'posin'  just  as  you  got  three  feet  from  the  ground  John- 
son's dog  would  grab  you  by  the  leg  and  hold  on  like  a 
vise,  shaking  you  until  you  nearly  lost  your  hold.  And 
s'posin'  Johnson  was  to  stand  there  and  holloa, '  Fix  your 
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eye  on  him,  Briggs !  Why  don't  you  manifest  the  power 
of  the  human  intellect?'  and  so  on,  howling  out  ironical 
remarks  like  those;  and  s'posin'  he  kept  that  dog  on 
that  leg  until  he  made  you  swear  to  pay  the  bet,  and 
then  at  last  had  to  pry  the  dog  off  with  a  hot  poker, 
bringing  away  at  the  same  time  some  of  your  flesh  in 
the  dog's  mouth,  so  that  you  had  to  be  carried  home  on 
a  stretcher,  and  to  hire  several  doctors  to  keep  you  from 
dying  with  lockjaw. 

"8'posin'  this,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  couldn't  you 
sue  Johnson  for  damages  and  make  him  pay  heavily  for 
what  that  dog  did?     That's  what  I  want  to  get  at." 

The  colonel  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then  said : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Briggs,  I  don't  think  I  could.  If  I  agreed 
to  let  Johnson  set  the  dog  at  me,  I  should  be  a  party  to 
the  transaction,  and  I  could  not  recover." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  law  won't  make  that 
infernal  scoundrel  Johnson  suffer  for  letting  his  dog  eat 
me  up?" 

"  I  think  not,  if  you  state  the  case  properly." 

"It  won't,  hey?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Briggs,  hysterically. 
"  Oh,  very  well,  very  well !  I  s'pose  if  that  dog  had 
chewed  me  all  up  it'd  've  been  all  the  same  to  this  con- 
stitutional republic.  But  hang  me  if  I  don't  have 
satisfaction.  I'll  kill  Johnson,  poison  his  dog,  and  emi- 
grate to  some  country  where  the  rights  of  citizens  are 
protected !" 

Then  Mr.  Briggs  got  on  his  .crutches  and  hobbled  out. 
He  is  still  a  citizen,  and  will  vote  at  the  next  election. 


OVERCOMETH!— Margaret  E.  Sanqsteb. 

To  him  that  overcometh, 

O  word  divinely  strong, 
Tlie  victor's  palm,  the  fadeless  wreath, 

The  grand  immortal  song. 
And  his  the  hidden  manna. 

And  his  the  polished  stone, 
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Within  whose  whiteness  shines  the  name 
Revealed  to  him  alone. 

To  him  that  overcometh,^ 

Ah,  what  of  bitter  strife 
Before  he  win  the  battle's  gage 

And  snatch  the  crown  of  life! 
What  whirl  of  crossing  weapons, 

What  gleam  of  flashing  eyes, 
What  stern  debate  with  haughty  foeo^ 

Must  be  before  the  prize. 

To  him  that  overcometh, 

Shall  trials  a^'e  befall. 
The  World,  the  Flesh,  the  Devil, 

He  needs  must  face  them  all. 
Sweet  sirens  of  temptation 

May  lure  with  silvern  strain. 
And  cope  he  must  with  subtle  foes, 

And  blanch  'neath  fiery  pain. 

To  him  that  overcometh, 

A  mighty  help  is  pledged. 
He  wields  a  sword  of  purest  mould. 

By  use  of  cycles  edged. 
And  prophets  and  confessors, 

A  matchless  valiant  band. 
Have  vanquished  earth,  and  stormed  the  skies^ 

With  that  triumphant  brand. 

To  him  that  overcometh, — 

O  promise  dearest  dear ! 
The  Lord  himself  who  died  for  him 

Will  evermore  be.near. 
Here,  dust  upon  his  garments. 

There,  robes  that  royal  be, 
For  "  On  my  throne,"  the  King  hath  said, 

"  Mine  own  shall  sit  with  me." 
To  him  that  overcometh, — 

O  word  divinely  strong! 
It  weaves  itself  through  weary  hours 

Like  some  rejoicing  song. 
For  his  the  hidden  manna. 

And  his  the  name  unknown. 
Which  Christ  the  Lord  one  day  of  days 

Will  tell  to  him  alone. 
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DEATH  OF  KING  CONOR  MACNESSA.— T.  D.  Sui-uvAJf. 

The  pagan  Irisli  warriors  sometiraea  took  the  brains  out  of  champions  whom 
they  had  slaiu>  mixed  them  up  with  lime,  imd  rolled  them  into  balls,  which 
they  preserved  as  trophies.  It  was  with  one  of  these  balls,  which  had  been 
ubatracted  from  his  ai'moiy^  ^hat  Conor  Mac  Keeaa  was  wounded. 

'Xwas  a  day  full  of  sorrow  for  Ulster,  when  Conor  Mac 

Nessa  went  forth 
To  punish  the  clansmen  of  Connaught,  who  dared  to  take 

spoil  from  the  north; 
For  his  men   brought  him  back  from  the  battle,  scarce 

better  than  one  that  was  dead, 
"With  the  brain  ball  of  Mesgedra  buried  two-thirds  of  its 

depth  in  liis  head. 
His  royal  physician  bent  o'er  him,  great  Fingen,  who  often 

before 
Staunched  the  war-battered  bodiesofheroes,and  built  them 

for  battle  once  more. 
And  he  looked  on  the  wound  of  the  monarch,  and  heark'd 

to  his  low-breathed  sighs, 
And  he  said,  "  In  the  day  when  that  missile  is  loosed  from 

his  forehead,  he  dies. 

"  Yet  long  midst  the  people  who  love  him  King  Conor  Mao 

Nessa  may  reign. 
If  always  tlie  high  pulse  of  passion  be  kept  from  his  lieart 

and  his  brain  ; 
And  for  this  I  lay  down  his  restrictions: — no  more  from  lliis 

day  shall  his  place 
Be  with  armies,  in  battles,  or  hostings,  or  leading  the  van 

of  the  ehase; 
For  if  heart-thrilling  joyance,  or  anger,  awhile  o'er  his 

being  have  power, 
The  ball  will  start  forth  from  his  forehead,  and  surely  he 

dies  in  that  hour." 

Oh !  woe  for  the  valiant  King  Conor,  struck  down  from  the 
summit  of  life 

While  glory  unclouded  shone  round  him,  and  regal  enjoy- 
ment was  rife — 

Shut  out  from  his  toils  and  his  duties,  condemned  to  ignoble 
repose, 

No  li-ingpr  to  friends  a  true  helper,  no  longer  a  scourge  to 
his  foes! 
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He,  the  strong-handed  smiter  of  champions,  the  piercer  of 
armor  and  sliields, 

The  foremost  in  earth-shaking  onsets,  the  last  out  of  blood- 
sodden  fields, 

The  mildest,  the  kindest,  the  gayest,  when  revels  ran  high 
in  his  hall-^ 

Oh,  well  might  his  people,  who  loved  him,  feel  gloomy  and 
sad  for  his  lall! 

So  years  had  passed  over,  when,  sitting  midst  silence   like 

that  of  the  tomb, 
A  terror  crept  through  him,  as  sudden  the  noonlight  was 

blackened  with  gloom. 
One  red  flare  of   lightning  blazed   brightly,  illuming  the 

landscape  around ! 
One  thunder-peal  roared  through  the  mountains,  and  rum^ 

bled  and  crashed  underground! 
He  heard  the  rocks  bursting  asunder,  the  trees  tearing  up 

by  the  roots ! 
And   loud,  through   the  horrid  confusion,  the  howling  of 

terrified  brutes. 
From  the  walls  of  his  tottering  palace  came  screamiiigs  of 

terror  and  pain, 
And  he  saw  crowding  thickly  around  him  the  ghosts  of  the 

foes  he  had  slain ! 

And  as  soon   as  the   sudden   conjmotion  that  shuddered 

through  nature  had  ceased, 
The  king  sent  for  Barach,  his  druid,  and  said:  "Tell  me 

truly,  O  priest, 
What  magical  arts  have  created  this  scene  of  wild  horror 

and  dread? 
What  has  blotted  the  blue  sky  above  us,  and  shaken  the 

earth  that  we  tread? 
Are  the  gods  that   we   worship  offended?  what  crime  or 

what  wrong  has  been  done? 
Has  the  fault  been  committed  in  Erin,  and  how  may  their 

favor  be  won? 
What  rites  may  avail  to  appease  them?  what  gifts  on  their 

altars  should  smoke? 
Only  say,  and  the  ofiering  demanded  we  lay  by  your  conse- 
crate oak." 

"OKing,"'  said  the  white-bearded  druid,  "the  truth  unto 

me  has  been  shown, 
There  lives  but  one  God,  the  Eternal;  tiv  up  in  high  heaven 

is  his  throne. 

Oaa* 
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He  looked  upon  men  with  compassion,  and  sent  from  his 

kingdom  of  light 
His  Soil,  in  the  shape  of  a  mortal,  to  teach  them  and  guide 

them  aright. 
Near  the  time  of  your  birth,  0  King  Conor,  the  Saviour  of 

mankind  was  born. 
And  since  then  in  the  kingdoms  far  eastward,  he  taught, 

toiled,  and  prayed,  till  this  morn. 
When  wicked  men  seized  him,  fast  bound  him  with  nails 

to  a  cross,  lanced  liis  side, 
And  that  moment  of  gloom  and  confusion  was  earth's  cry 

of  dread  when  he  died! 

"  0  King,  he  was  gracious  and  gentle,  his  heart  was  all  pity 

and  love, 
And   for   men   he  was  ever   beseeching  the  grace  of  his 

Father  above ; 
He  helped  them,  he  healed  them,  he  blessed  them;  ho 

laboured  that  all  might  attain 
To   the   true  God's   high   kingdom  of  glory,  where  never 

comes  sorrow  or  pain  ; 
But  they  rose  in  their  pride  and  their  folly,  their  hearts 

filled  with  merciless  rage. 
That  only  the  sight  of  his  lifeblood  fast  poured  from  his 

heart  could  assuage: 
Yet  while  on  the  cross-beams  uplifted,  his  body  racked, 

tortured,  and  riven. 
He  jirayed— not  for  justice  or  vengeance,  but  asked  that  his 

foes  be  forgiven." 

With  a  bound  from  his  seat  rose  King  Conor,  the  red  flush 

of  rage  on  his  face; 
Fast  he  ran  through  the  hall  for  his  weapons,  and  snatching 

his  sword  from  its  place. 
He   rushed  to   the  woods,  striking  wildly  at  boughs  that 

dropped  down  with  each  blow. 
And  he  cried:  "Were  I  midst  the  vile  rabble,  I'd  cleave 

them  to  earth,  even  so! 
With  the  strokes  of  a  high  King  of  Erin,  the  whirls  of  my 

keen-tempered  sword, 
1  would  save  from  their  horrible  fury  that  mild  and  that 

merciful  Lord." 
His  frame  shook  and  heaved  with  emotion;  the  brain-ball 

leaped  forth  from  his  head. 
And  "nnininnilinf:  liis  soul  to  that  Saviour,  King  Conor  Mac 

Nessa  fell  dpi-d. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  SONG.— Emma  M.  Johnston. 

When  I  am  sad  it  comes  to  me, 

A  tender,  quaint  old  strain ; 
I  hear  her  voice  soft,  low  and  sweet, 

Take  up  the  song  again. 
I  lean  and  listen  to  the  sound, — 

Were  ever  notes  like  those? 
Like  brooding  thrush,  at  sunset  hour. 

When  day  is  at  its  close. 

Ko  other  ever  sang  that  song. 

It  was  devoid  of  art, 
For  her  simple  school  of  melody 

Was  founded  in  her  heart. 
When  first  I  knew  what  language  was 

The  words  came  home  to  me 
Like  some  white  statues,  dimly  veiled. 

That  one  might  faintly  see. 

In  after  years,  as  still  she  «ang, 

I  knew  her  ballad  well, — 
The  thread-like  strain,  the  tender  words. 

With  all  thSy  had  to  tell. 
It  was  a  part  of  my  young  life, 

It  held  it  like  a  charm ; 
I  never  had  a  fear  which  that 

Old  song  could  not  disarm. 

Once,  in  the  middle  of  her  song 

That  sweet  voice  lost  its  power; 
What  need,  0  heart,  to  call  it  up. 

That  strangest,  saddest  hour! 
A  silence  settled  on  the  lips 

No  touch  of  mine  could  break ; 
She  was  asleep,  O  deepest  sleep, 

From  which  none  ever  wake ! 

Old,  sad  and  worn,  a  man  of  care, 

Life  grows  confused  to  me ; 
The  things  that  were  I  have  forgot. 

Nor  care  for  things  to  be. 
Yet,  through  the  halls  of  memory. 

Comes  back  that  old,  old  strain, 
I  am  a  boy— my  mother  sings 

Her  old-time  song  again. 
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THE  PILOT.— John  B.  Gough. 

John  Maynard  was  well-known  in  the  lake  district  as 
a  God-fearing,  honest,  and  intelligent  man.  He  was 
pilot  on  a  steamboat  from  Detroit  to  Buifalo.  One 
summer  afternooa — at  that  time  those  steamers  seldom 
carried  boats — smoke  was-  seen  ascending  from  below ; 
and  the  captain  called  out,  "'Simpson,  go  below  and  see 
what  the  matter  is  down  there." 

Simpson  came  up  with  his  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  and 
said,  "Captain,  the  ship  is  on  fire !" 

Then  "Fire!  fire!  fire!"  on  shipboard. 

All  hands  were  called  up;  buckets  of  water  were 
dashed  on  the  fire,  but  in  vain.  There  were  large  quan- 
tities of  rosin  and  tar  on  board,  and  it  was  found  useless 
to  attempt  to  save  the  ship.  The  passengers  rushed  for- 
ward and  inquired  of  the  pilot,  "  How  far  are  we  from 
Buffalo?" 

"  Seven  miles." 

"How  long  before  we  can  reach  there?" 

"Three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at  our  present  rate  of 
steam." 

"Is  there  any  danger?" 

"Danger!  Here,  see  the  smoke  bursting  out! — go 
forward,  if  you  would  save  your  lives!" 

Passengers  and  crew — men,  women,  and  children — 
crowded  the  forward  part  of  the  ship.  John  Maynard 
stood  at  the  helm.  The  flames  burst  forth  in  a  sheet  of 
fire;  clouds  of  smoke  arose. 

The  captain  cried  out  through  his  trumpet, "  John 
Maynard!" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !" 

"Are  you  at  the  helm?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

"How  does  she  head?" 

"South-east  by  east,  sir." 

"Head  her  south-east,  and  run  her  on  shore,"  said  the 
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captain.  Nearer,  nearer,  yet  nearer,  she  approached  the 
shore.     Again  the  captain  cried  out,  "  John  Maynard !" 

The  response  came  feebly  this  time,  "Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

"  Can  you  hold  on  five  minutes  longer,  John  ?"  he  said. 

" By  God's  help,  I  will!" 

The  old  man's  hair  was  scorched  from  the  scalp;  one 
hand  was  disabled ; — ^liis  knee  upon  the  stanchion,  his 
teeth  set,  his  other  hand  upon  the  wheel,  he  stood  firm  as  a 
rock.  He  beached  the  ship;  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  was  saved,  as  John  Maynard  dropped,  and  his 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  God. 


A  WELSH  CLASSIC.-H.  H.  Ballahd. 

An  unlettered  clergyman  wanting  a  place 

(His  manners  were  genial  and  pleasant  his  face) 

Received  a  kind  letter  inviting  him  down 

To  preach  to  a  church  in  a  large  country  town. 

The  town  was  uncultured,  old-fashioned  and  plain; 
The  principal  business  was  harvesting  grain, 
And  none  of  the  church-members  ventured  to  speak 
A  word  of  the  Hebrew,  or  Latin,  or  Greek. 

For  this  very  reason  they  wished  all  the  more, 
A  scholar  well  grounded  in  classical  lore  ; 
While  a  candidate  might  just  as  well  stay  away 
If  he  didn't  quote  Hebrew  at  least  once  a  day. 

The  divine  about  whom  this  odd  story  was  told, 
By  the  "Times"  of  Manhattan,  was  cunning  and  bold; 
And  knowing  they  wished  for  a  classical  man, 
Though  he  didn't  know  Latin,  he  hit  on  a  plan. 

For  he  thought,  "  We  shall  see  how  much  shrewdness  avails, 
Though  I  cannot  read  Greek,  I'm  a  native  of  Wales: 
If  a  few  Welsh  expressions  I  cautiously  use. 
It  may  rival  the  Hebrew  in  pleasing  the  pews." 

On  the  critical  day,  with  exceptional  grace. 

With  well-attuned  voice,  and  well-controlled  face, 

He  read  from  the  Bible  a  passage  or  two, 

And  remarked,  "My  dear  friends,  this  translation  won't  do. 
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"To  be  sure  'tis  correct,  but  if  beauty  you  seek, 
Hear  the  rhythmical  sound  of  original  Greelc!" 
Then  boldly  a  medley  of  Welsh  he  recited, 
And  marked  the  effect  on  his  hearers  benighted. 
The  children  gazed  up-with  a  wondering  stare. 
Their  mothers  assumed  an  intelligent  air, 
While  the  deacons  all  nodded  as  much  as  to  say 
That  Greek  was  by  far  the  more  excellent  way. 

A  still  bolder  venture  he  hazarded  next, 

By  a  curious  way  of  announcing  the  text: 

"These  words,  as  my  hearers  have  noticed,  of  course. 

Have  lost  nearly  all  their  original  force ; 

"  In  the  Hebrew  how  clearly  the  thought  flashes  out," 
And  more  of  his  Welsh  he  proceeded  to  spout; 
When  what  was  his  horror  to  spy  near  the  door 
A  jolly  old  Welshman,  just  ready  to  roar ! 

Overcome  with  remorse  and  foreseeing  the  shame 

Exposure  would  bring  to  his  reverend  name, 

The  preacher's  mad  impulse  at  first  was  to  run, 

But  the  Welshman's  round  face  so  brimming  with  fun 

Suggested  a  possible  plan  of  escape, 

Which  none  but  a  terrified  parson  could  shape. 

He  bravely  confronted  that  dangerous  smile. 

And  coolly  continued  his  sermon  awhile, 

Till  at  length  without  showing  the  least  agitation. 

He  rallied  himself  for  a  final  quotation : 

"The  rendering  here  is  decidedly  wrong. 

Quite  different  thoughts  to  the  Chaldee  belong." 

Then  Welshman  in  pulpit  to  Welshman  in  pew,. 
In  the  barbarous  dialect  they  alone  knew. 
Cried,  "Friend!  By  the  land  of  our  fathers,  I  pray, 
As  you  hope  for  salvation,  don't  give  me  away!" 

The  joke  was  so  rich  the  old  Welshman  kept  still; 
And  the  classical  parson  is  preaching  there  still. 
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FOEWAED.— Susan  Coolidgb. 

Let  me  stand  still  upon  the  height  of  life, 
Much  has  been  won,  though  much  there  is  to  win ; 

I  am  a  little  weary  of  the  strife. 
Let  me  stand  still  awhile,  nor  count  it  sin 

To  cool  my  hot  brow,  ease  the  travel  pain, 
And  then  address  me  to  the  road  again. 

Long  was  the  way,  and  steep  and  hard  the  climb; 

Sore  are  my  limbs  and  fain  I  am  to  rest ; 
Behind  me  lie  long  sandy  tracks  of  time ; 

Before  me  rises  the  deep  mountain  crest. 
Let  me  stand  still — the  journey  is  half  done. 

And  when  less  weary  I  will  travel  on. 

There  is  no  standing  still.    Even  as  I  pause 
The  steep  path  shifts  and  I  slip  back  apace : 

Movement  was  safety ;  by  the  journey  laws 
No  help  is  given,  no  safe  abiding-place ; 

No  idling  in  the  pathway  hard  and  slow; 
I  must  go  forward,  or  must  backward  go ! 

I  will  go  up  then,  though  the  limbs  may  tire. 
And  though  the  path  be  doubtful  and  unseen ; 

Better  with  the  last  effort  to  expire 
Than  lose  the  toil  and  struggle  that  have  been,^ 

And  have  the  morning  strength,  the  upward  strain, 
The  distance  conquered,  in  the  end  made  vain. 
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Ah,  blessed  law !  for  rest  is  tempting  sweet, 
And  we  would  all  lie  down  if  so  we  might; 

And  few  would  struggle  on  with  bleeding  feet; 
And  few  would  ever  gain  the  higher  height, 

Except  for  the  stern  law  which  bids  us  know 
We  must  go  forward,  or  must  backward  go. 


NOT  SO  WELL  ACQUAINTED.— Georgenb  Traver. 

'Twas  a  golden  summer's  afternoon, 

No  cloud  was  in  the  sky, 
As  we  stood  beside  our  darling's  bed. 

And  watched  to  see  her  die. 

The  scent  of  myriad  flowers  from 

The  gay  parterres  below, 
Through  the  open  casement  drifted  in 

With  the  sunshine's  lengthening  glow. 

All  air  seemed  filled  with  music. 

All  earth  seemed  fresh  and  feir: 
But  our  hearts  were  sad  within  uS, 

Por  our  youngest,  prostrate  there. 

"O  mother,  must  I  leave  you? 

You  know  I'm  only  eight ; 
If  you  should  ask  God  earnestly, 

Don't  you  believe  He'd  wait, 

"  And  let  me  stay  a  few  years  more, 

Till  I  have  older  grown? 
Then,  dear  mamma,  it  would  not  seem 

So  hard  to  die  alone." 

"My  blessed  darling,  calm  thy  fears. 

Our  Father  knoweth  best ; 
His  dearest,  most  loved  children, 

He  calleth  first  to  rest. 

"And  do  not  fear  the  passage, 

O'er  the  river  dark  and  grim; 
Our  Lord  will  send  His  angels. 

To  bear  you  safe  to  him. 

"And  many  sainted  friends  you'll  meet 

On  the  golden  happy  shore. 
Sister  and  brother  and  grandmamma, 

All  who  have  gone  before." 
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The  blue  eyes  closed  so  wearily, 
And  her  breath  came  faint  and  slow, 

As  our  darling  murmured  "  Mamma" 
In  accents  soft  and  low — 

"I  know,  full  sure,  we  have  those  friends 
In  Heaven,  but  they're  so  few. 

And  I'm  not  so  well  acquainted 
"With  them  as  I  am  with  you. 

"And  then  you  know  I  was  so  small 

When  they  all  went  away, 
It  may  be  they  will  not  believe 

That  I'm  your  little  May. 

"But  if  God  would  introduce  us,  and — " 
The  eyes  were  sudden  glazed, 

And  we  who  stooped  to  listen, 
Grew  breathless  and  amazed. 

"But  mamma— no — God  need  not  mind — 

The  gate  is  open  wide — 
And  sister  Eose,  and  Benny,  too. 

Are  here,  close  by  my  side. 

"And  they  are  whispering  '  Sister  May — ' 

O  mamma,  they're  so  bright ! 
Ah !  Heaven,  and  blessed  angels, 

I'm  coming  to  your  light !" 


MOUNTAIlSrS.— E.  M.  Moese. 

Mountains!  who  was  your  builder?  Who  laid  your 
awful  foundations  in  the  central  fires,  and  piled  your 
rocks  and  snow-capped  summits  among  the  clouds?  Who 
placed  you  in  the  gardens  of  the  world,  like  noble  altars, 
on  which  to  offer  the  sacrificial  gifts  of  many  nations? 

Who  reared  your  rocky  walls  in  the  barren  desert, 
like  towering  pyramids,  like  monumental  mounds,  like 
giants'  graves,  like  dismantled  piles  of  royal  ruins,  telling 
a  mournful  tale  of  glory,  once  bright,  but  now  fled  for- 
ever, as  flee  the  dreams  of  a  midsummer's  night?  Who 
gave  you  a  home. in  the  islands  of  the  sea, — those  em- 
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eralds  that  gleam  among  the  waves, — ^those  stars  of  ocean 
that  mock  the  beauty  of  the  stars  of  night? 

Mountains!  I  know  who  built  you.  It  was  God! 
His  name  is  written  on  your  foreheads.  He  laid  your 
cornerstones  on  that  glorious  morning  when  the  orchestra 
of  heaven  sounded  the  anthem  of  creation.  He  clothed 
your  high,  imperial  forms  in  royal  robes. 

He  gave  you  a  snowy  garment,  and  wove  for  you  a 
cloudy  vail  of  crimson  and  gold.  He  crowned  you  with 
a  diadem  of  icy  jewels;  pearls  from  the  Arctic  seas; 
gems  from  the  frosty  pole.  Mountains  I  ye  are  glorious. 
Ye  stretch  your  granite  arms  away  toward  the  vales  of 
the  undiscovered :  ye  have  a  longing  for  immortality. 

But,  Mountains!  ye  long  in  vain.  I  called  you  glo- 
rious, and  truly  ye  are;  but  your  glory  is  like  that  of  the 
starry  heavens, — it  shall  pass  away  at  the  trumpet-blast 
of  the  angel  of  the  Most  High.  And  yet  ye  are  worthy 
of  a  high  and  eloquent  eulogiura.  Ye  were  the  lovers  of 
the  daughters  of  the  gods ;  ye  are  the  lovers  of  the 
daughters  of  Liberty  and  Religion  now;  and  in  your 
old  and  feeble  age  the  children  of  the  skies  shall  honor 
your  bald  heads. 

The  clouds  of  heaven — those  shadows  of  Olympian 
power,  those  spectral  phantoms  of  dead  Titans — kiss  your 
summits,  as  guardian  angels  kiss  the  brow  of  infant  noble- 
ness. On  your  sacred  rocks  I  see  the  footprints  of  the 
Creator ;  I  see  the  blazing  fires  of  Sinai,  and  hear  its 
awful  voice;  I  see  the  tears  of  Calvary,  and  listen  to  its 
mighty  groans. 

Mountains!  ye  are  proud  and  haughty  things.  Ye 
hurl  defiance  at  the  storm,  the  lightning,  and  the  wind ; 
ye  look  down  with  deep  disdain  upon  the  thunder-cloud ; 
ye  scorn  the  devastating  tempest;  ye  despise  the  works 
of  puny  man  ;  ye  shake  your  rock-ribbed  sides  with  giant 
laughter,  when  the  great  earthquake  passes  by.  Ye  stand 
as  giant  sentinels,  and  seem  to  say  to  the  boisterous  bil- 
lows,— "Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed !" 
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Mountains!  ye  are  growing  old.  Your  ribs  of  granite 
are  getting  weak  and  rotten;  your  muscles  are  losing 
their  fatness;  your  hoarse  voices  are  heard  only  at  distuufc 
intervals;  your  volcanic  heartthrobs  feebly  and  your 
lava-blood  is  thickening,  as  the  winters  of  many  ages 
gather  their  chilling  snows  around  your  venerable'  forms. 

The  brazen  sunlight  laughs  in  your  old  and  wrinkled 
faces;  the  pitying  moonlight  nestles  in  your  hoary  locks; 
and  the  silvery  starlight  rests  upon  you  like  the  halo  of 
inspiration  that  crowned  the  heads  of  dying  patriarchs 
and  prophets.  Mountains!  ye  must  die.  Old  Father 
Time,  that  sexton  of  earth,  has  dug  you  a  deep,  dark 
tomb ;  and  in  silence  ye  shall  sleep  after  sea  and  shore 
shall  have  been  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  apocalyptic 
angel,  through  the  long  watches  of  an  eternal  night. " 


THE  ONE-LEGGED  GOOSE.— J.  B.  Planche. 

A  wealthy  gentleman  in  Herefordshire, 

Not  troubled  with  an  overplus  of  brains. 
Like  many  a  worthy  country  squire, 

Whose  craniums  give  them  very  little  pains, 
Lived  quietly  upon  his  own  estate. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  but  whether  that 
Argues  in  favor  of  his  understanding, 

Or  militates  against  it,  is  a  question 
That  I  would  wish  to  have  no  hand  in, 

But  leave  it  to  your  cool  digestion. 
He  ne'er  perplexed  his  pate 
"With  the  aflfairs  of  state, 

But  led  a  calm,  domesticated  life, 

Far  from  the  noise  of  town  and  party  strife. 
He  loved  to  smoke  his  pipe  with  jovial  souls, 
Prided  himself  upon  his  skill  at  bowls. 
At  which  he  left  his  neighbors  in  the  lurch ; 
On  Sundays,  too,  he  always  went  to  church 

(As  should  each- penitential  sinner), 
Took,  during  sermon-time,  his  usual  snore. 
And  gave  his  sixpence  at  the  door, 

And  then  walked  comfortably  home  to  dinner. 
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As  there  are  many,  I  dare  say, 

Who  into  such  affairs  have  never  looked, 
I  think  I'd  better  mention,  by  the  way, 

That  dinners,  ere  they're  eaten,  should  be  cooked  I 
At  least  our  squire's  were  so  before  he  took  'em, 
And  consequently  he'd  a  cook  to  cook  'em. 
Now,  as  I  shall  have  work  enough 
For  this  most  gracious  queen  of  kitchen-stuff, 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  you  that 

(Of  lusty  beauty  quite  a  masterpiece) 
This  modern  maid  of  Fat 

Surpassed  the  famous  ancient  dames  of  Greece. 
Of  course,  then,  she  had  lovers  plenty — 
Ay,  that  she  had,  sir,  nearly  twenty ! 
But  none  did  she  so  doat  upon 
As  our  squire's  lusty  gardener,  John. 
It  chanced  one  year,  as  almanacs  can  tell, 
St.  Michael's  day  on  Sunday  fell ; 
The  squire,  the  night  before,  as  was  his  use. 
Gave  Peggy  orders  to  procure  a  goose ; 
Then  went  to  church  next  morning  cheerfiiUy, 
And  ordered  dinner  to  be  done  by  three. 
'XVas  half-past  two — the  cloth  was  laid, 
Peggy  the  apple-sauce  had  made ; 

'The  bird  was  done,  and  she  for  master  wishing; 
When,  lo !  attracted  by  the  luscious  gale. 
And  somewhat  elevated  with  strong  ale, 

John  popped  into  the  kitchen. 

"  What,  cookee,  got  a  goose  1  well,  come,  that's  nice  I 
Faith,  cookee,  I  should  like  to  have  a  slice ! 
And  apple-sauce,  too,  there's  a  darling.  Peg  I 
Do  take  a  knife,  and  cut  me  off  a  leg." 
"  Cut  off  a  leg!  that  would  be  pretty  fiin ; 
What !  serve  it  up  to  squire  with  only  onef" 
"Ay,  to  be  sure;  why,  master  durstn't  kill  you: 
I'll  cut  it  off!" — "  Adone,  you  fool !  now  will  you  ?" 

What  ailments  he  used,  I  cannot  say ; 

But  love,  whose  sceptre's  all-commanding  sway 

Cookmaids,  as  well  as  countesses  obey. 

Ordained  it  so,  that,  spite  of  all  her  reasoning, 

John  stole  the  leg,  with  lots  of  sauce  and  seasoning. 

Though  Peg,  poor  girl !  was  rather  vexed 

At  this  unlooked-for,  sad  disaster, 
She  was  not  quite  so  much  perplexed 
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As  you  may  think :  she  had  been  used  to  gull 
The  squire,  and  knew  the  thickness  of  his  skull; 

And  consequently  this  conclusion  fell,— 

They  who  could  do  a  goose  so  well, 
Would  not  be  troubled  much  to  do  her  master. 
Home  came  the  squire  to  the  moment  true. 

And  rang  for  dinner  in  a  hirrry; 
She  browned  the  mutilated  side  anew. 

And  put  it  on  the  table  in  a  flurry. 
Soon  as  it  met  his  eye,  the  squire 
Exclaimed  with  wonderment  and  ire, 
"  Why,  see  here,  what  do  you  call  this,  Peg? 
Zounds,  girl!  where  is  the  other  leg?" 
Peg  curtsied,  and  replied  in  modest  tone, 
"  An't  please  you,  sir,  it  never  had  but  one  J" 
"Only  one  leg!  where  did  you  buy  it,  pray?" 
''At  Farmer  Grains's,  sir,  across  the  way; 
And  if  to-night,  sir,  you  will  go  along  with  me,' 
I'll  pledge  my  life  that  you  shall  see 
A  number  of  the  farmer's  geese, 
Which,  like  this  bird,  have  only  one  a-piece !" 
"  Well,  prove  it,  and  that  alters  quite  the  case ; 
But,  if  you  don't,  mind  you  shall  lose  your  place." 

He  ate  his  dinner,  and  began  to  doubt  it, 
And  grumbled  most  decidedly  about  it: 
The  place  was  brown  like  all  the  rest,  he  saw; 
"  Hang  it,  she  surely  never  ate  it  raw!" 
Evening  arrives,  Peg  puts  her  bonnet  on, 
And  with  her  master  to  the  farm  is  gone; 
With  expectation  big,  they  softly  creep 
Where  Farmer  Grains's  geese  are  fast  asleep. 
Now  to  your  recollection  I  would  bring. 

That  when  these  pretty  creatures  go  to  roost, 
They  draw  up  one  leg  close  beneath  their  wing, 

And  stand  upon  the  other,  Uke  a  post ! 
"There,  sir,"  cries  Peg,  "now,  pray,  sir,  cease  your  pother; 
There,  sir,  there's  one ;  and  there,  sir,  is  another !" 
"Pooh!  nonsense!  stuff!"  exclaims  the  squire,  "now  look  ye — 
St,  St— there,  now  they've  got  on  two  legs,  cookee,— "  ■ 
"  Ay  sir  "  cried  Peg,  "  had  you  said  that  at  home, 
Nor  you',  nor  I,  had  cause  to  roam ; 
But,  recollect,  sir,  ere  you  think  Pm  beaten. 
You  didn't  say  St,  St,  to  the  one  you've  eaten!" 
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EARTH'S  ANGELS. 

I  never  saw  an  angel, 

Except  the  one  in  books. 
I  don't  believe  a  mortal 

Knows  bow  an  angel  looks. 
We  guess  at  something  misty, 

With  trailing  wings  of  white ; 
With  amber  tresses  floating, 

And  garments  strangely  bright. 
But  I  believe  earth's  angels 

Walk  here  in  mortal  guise, 
Though  we  discern  but  faintly 

Through  heavy-lidded  eyes. 

I  can  remember  angels 

Who  seemed  like  common  folks, 
Who  wore  old-fashioned  bonnets, 

And  faded  winter  cloaks ; 
Who  came  when  dire  disaster 

Crowned  lesser  home  mishaps. 
Or  tired  young  claimants  crowded 

The  dear  maternal  lap, — 

With  curving  arms  wide  open 

To  take  the  weary  in. 
With  patient  heart  to  listen 

To  childish  want  or  sin. 
What  more  could  any  angel 

For  childish  sinners  do. 
Than  listen  to  their  story, 

And  bid  them  promise  new? 
I  think  of  fireside  angels, 

Upon  whose  faded  hair 
There  shone  no  crown  of  glory. 

And  yet  the  crown  was  there ! 
When  tender  love,  true-hearted. 

Forgave  the  wrong  it  knew ; 
And  patient  voice  gave  answer 

The  daily  trials  through. 

Ah !  me,  the  childish  angel 
Who  beckons  as  I  write,— 

Perhaps  I  should  not  know  him 
In  robes  of  mystic  white. 
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He  wears  a  school-boy's  jacket, 

With  cap  and  boots,  to  me ; 
And  when  we  talk  at  twilight, 

His  head  rests  on  my  knee. 
And  there  are  other  angels, — 

We  each,  perhaps,  know  one, 
Whose  robes  of  better  glory 

Are  daily  being  spun. 
With  loving  hands  to  guide  us. 

With  loving  speech  to  cheer ; — 
Said  I  not  well,  earth's  angels 

Walk  daily  with  us  here  ? 


CHILDLESS.— Ben  Wood  Davis. 

It  was  dreary  and  desolate  weather. 
As  we  sat  by  the  window  together ; 
The  hoarse  blasts  rumbled  and  grumbled. 
The  dead  branches  crackled  and  crumbled. 

And  the  thick  flakes  fluttered  and  drifted; 
In  visions  my  dear  little  girl 

Lay  smiling ;  a  current  uplifted' 
From  her  forehead  a  gold-tangled  curl ; 
And  I  thought,  "  Life  is  not  without  pleasure 
So  long  as  I  fondle  this  treasure ; 
And  though  formerly  death  has  bereft  me, 
My  one  little  darling  is  left  me," 
Contented,  I  quietly  kissed  her, 
And  I  thCTight  of  her  sweet  little  4ster 

Lying  under  tie  oold  and  the  snow. 

As  she  lay  with  my  fingers  entwining 
Her  ringlets  so  silken  and  shining. 
In  her  face  came  a  pallor  and  sadness 
That  instantly  drove  me  to  madness — 

From  my  cheek  all  the  color  retreated. 
When  I  saw  the  last  smile  of  the  dead 

On  the  lips  of  the  living  repeated. 
And  I  felt  such  a  sickening  dread ; 
But  I  smiled,  though  half  breathless  with  terror, 
And  I  said,  "  What  a  fanciful  error ! 
Let  me  banish  this  horrible  feeling. 
Or  in  frenzy  my  brain  will  go  reeling," — 

6bb 
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But  the  tear  in  my  eyelid  would  glister 
As  I  thought  of  her  sweet  little  sister 
Lying  under  the  cold  and  the  snow. 

I  smiled,  but  the  smile  swiftly  froze  on 
My  lips  when  I  saw  the  same  clothes  on 
That  her  sister  had  worn ;  and  the  jewel 
That  flashed  on  her  neck  added  fuel 

To  my  anguish ;  in  frenzy  I  tore  them, 
Though  I  tried  to  dismiss  all  my  fear 

By  repeating  that  often  she  wore  them, 
And  my  terror  would  soon  disappear. 
Then  I  stri^gled  to  calm  my  emotion 
And  to  banish  this  terrible  notion ; 
But  this  dread  so  relentlessly  haunted 
That  all  happier  fancies  were  daunted ; 
And  I  thought  it  was  strangely  sinister 
That  she  wore  the  same  clothes  as  her  sister. 

Lying  under  the  cold  and  the  snow. 

Then  her  cheek,  I  imagined,  grew  whiter, 
And  her  breathing  came  lighter  and  lighter; 
With  horrors  my  senses  were  teeming. 
And  I  suddenly  found  I  was  screaming, 
"  Wake,  wake,"  O  my  darling,  awaken !" 
She  murmured  and  turned  in  her  sleep, 

And  I  saw  that  I  had  been  mistaken ; 
But  these  terrible  fancies  would  creep 
Through  my  soul  till  I  nearly  lost  reason ; 
■Her  sister  had  died  in  this  season — 
Oh,  was  it  a  mere  superstition. 
Or  was  it  a  sad  premonition? 
Half  frantic,  I  kissed  her  and  kissed  her: 
As  I  thought  of  her  sweet  little  sister 

Lying  under  the  cold  and  the  snow. 

Then  over  my  heart  crept  a  sickness. 
And  into  my  voice  came  a  thickness, 
And  I  murmured,  "All-merciful  Father, 
Oh,  spare  me  this  little  one ;  rather 

Take  me ;  one  poor  little  flower 
Went  under  the  cold  and  the  snow 

In  a  dreary  and  desolate  hour, 
Must  also  the  other  one  go? 
My  life  would  be  stripped  of  all  pleasure 
If  robbed  of  my  sweet  little  treasure; 
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Though  once  Thou  didst  sadly  bereave  me. 
In  mercy  this  little  one  leave  me; 
Heart-broken  I'd  be  if  I  missed  her 
As  often  I  miss  her  sweet  sister, 
Lying  under  the  cold  and  the  snow." 

It  is  dreary  and  desolate  weather- 
But  we  sit  not,  we  sit  not  together ; 
The  hoarse  blasts  rumble  and  grumble. 
The  dead  branches  crackle  and  crumble, 

And  thickly  the  snowflakes  are  drifting; 
Asleep  is  my  dear  little  girl, 

But  no  wandering  current  is  lifting 
From  her  forehead  the  gold-tangled  curl; 
And  my  life  is  devoid  of  all  pleasure, 
No  longer  I  fondle  my  treasure ; 
A  second  time  death  has  bereft  me, 
Not  one  little  darling  is  left  me; 
And  forever  my  hot  tears  will  glister 
For  her  and  her  sweet  little  sister 

Lying  under  the  cold  and  the  snow. 


THE  THIEF  ON  THE  CROSS.— George  M.  Vickers. 

ARGUMENT. 
In  order  to  portray  the  bold,  defiant  nature  of  the  thief,  he  is  first  presented 
to  the  reader  while  lying  in  wait  for  a  traveler,  whom  he  attacks  ;  during  the 
combat  the  traveler  momentarily  gains  the  mastery,  and  the  thief's  life  is  tlireat- 
ened.  Yet  he  scorns  to  plead  for  mercy,  but,  with  a  sudden  effort,  overpuweri 
the  traveler,  whom  he  robs  and  leaves  by  the  wayside.  Again  he  is  discovered 
in  prison.  It  is  the  day  of  execution,  just  prior  to  the  dread  march  to  Calvary ; 
here  once  more  he  shows  an  indomitable  spirit,  proud  to  the  very  death.  Tlio 
final  scene  is  upon  the  cross  where,  witnessing  the  sufferings  and  marvelous 
magnanimity  of  the  dying  Christ,  he  at  last  succumbs  to  the  mighty  power  of  love. 

Crouching  low,  but  hot  with  fear, 
A  robber  earthward  bends  his  ear ; 
The  distant  footfalls  nearer  grow — 
Hesitating,  stumbling,  slow ; 
Then  quicker,  as  the  'lated  wight 
Beholds  each  cheerful,  twinkling  light; 
Jerusalem  lies  at  his  feet, 
Anon  he'll  tread  the  lively  street; 
Soon  Olivet  will  be  descended, 
Kedron  crossed,  his  journey  ended ; 
And,  as  he  nears  her  looming  walls, 
The  gladdening  sight  his  strength  recalls. 
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But  hark !    What  awful  shrieks  are  those 

That  break  the  peaceful  night's  repose  ? 

Two  darksome  forms,  like  goblins  grim, 

Weird  antics  cut  in  the  starlight  dim : 

Advancing — retreating — a  parry,  a  thrust, 

Now  having  the  'vantage,  now  prone  in  the  dust— 

Ha!  See !    The  traveler's  gleaming  knife 

Has  all  but  reached  the  bandit's  life ! 

But  the  groan  suppressed  by  an  iron  will 

His  mettle  proves,  though  bandit  still ; 

E'en  wounded,  yet  he  scowls  disdain. 

The  gash  ignores,  unheeds  the  pain : 

He  scorns  to  cringe — but  with  a  bound, 

Hurls,  crushed,  his  victim  to  the  ground! 

'Twas  morn  in  ancient  Palestine, 

The  air  was  hushed,  the  sky  serene ; 

No  leaflet  stirred,  no  warbler  sang; 

Yet  nature  seemed  to  feel  a  pang. 

But  why  ?    The  dewdrop  sparkled  still. 

Fair  blossoms  scented  vale  and  hill. 

E'en  the  sunward  sky  poured  forth  its  flood, 

Its  red,  inverted  sea  of  blood. 

Ho !  Barabbas,  ho !    Hear  Pilate's  decree : 
The  Nazarene  dieth,  but  thou  goest  free ! 
Ofi'  went  the  shackles,  and  forth  from  the  cell 
Stepped  the  bold  felon ;  then  followed  the  yell, 
The  cry  of  despair,  and  of  anguish,  and  pain, 
As  the  door  of  the  dungeon  swung  to  again. 
Yet  within  the  walls  of  that  living  grave 
Was  a  bandit  bad — ^but  a  bandit  brave ; 
He  was  one  of  the  three  in  that  prison-room 
Who  hopelessly  waited  a  terrible  doom ; 
Yet  he  stood  with  his  arms  athwart  his  breast. 
And  the  measured  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest. 
With  the  sweeping  glance  of  his  fearless  eye, 
All  told  of  a  villain  that  dared  to  die ! 

Already  there  floated  within  the  gate 
Wild  rumors  of  how  they  met  their  fate,— 
Of  the  earnest  though  haughty  mien  of  him 
Who  shuddered  and  writhed  on  an  outer  limb; 
Of  the  One  who  imploringly  raised  his  eyes. 
Who  seemed  to  be  gazing  beyond  the  skies; 
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Of  another  who  jeered  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
And  cursed  the  law  with  his  waning  breath; 
Of  the  which  should  be  first  or  latest  to  die, 
As  happened  the  thoughts  of  the  passers-by. 

But  out  on  the  road  as  ye  move  along, 
Behold  the  returning,  the  sated  throng ! 
Press  onward  and  upward — thrust  them  aside; 
Their  flush  of  confusion  shall  be  your  guide ; 
Halt!  Rigidly,  grimly,  there  hang  the  three — 
On  the  veriest  crest  of  Calvary ! 
Look  at  the  sunken  the  bloodshot  eye 
Of  the  raving  blasphemer  about  to  die : 
Note  how  he  gasps,  how  he  twists  with  pain, 
Cursing,  and  cursing,  yet  cursing  in  vain ! 
And  the  one  in  the  centre,  say,  who  is  He 
Whom  the  soldiers  and  rabble  press  round  to  see  7 
What  legend  of  crime,  what  sign  of  disgrace, 
That  flutters  and  flares  at  the  populace? 
Come  read  what  is  writ  o'er  the  victim's  head — 
Soft !  Ye  must  move  with  a  reverent  tread. 

And  thus  run  the  words  that  your  eyes  peruse : 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews  ! 

A  bandit  hath  seen  them  and  read  them,  too. 

And  he  scans  them  again,  like  the  thing  were  new; 

And  each  time  the  meek  Monarch  breathes  forth  a  prayer 

It  seemeth  to  lessen  the  robber's  despair. 

For  the  proud  look  of  courage  fades  out  from  his  face, 

And  a  tender  expression  beams  forth  in  its  JSlace. 

Perhaps  as  the  soul  is  about  to  take  flight, 

New  scenes  glad  the  view  of  its  wondering  sight. 

As  mariners  nearing  a  newly-found  shore 

Gaze  enraptured  on  beauties  unheard  of  before. 

Still  he  dwells  on  the  face  of  the  crucified  King, 
Nor  gives  heed  to  the  shouts  that  derisively  ring ; 
On  the  thorn-tortured  brow,  on  the  dry,  moving  lips, 
On  the  blood  that  adown  the  pale  cheek  slowly  drips ; 
All,  all  meet  his  gaze,  and  he  utters  a  sigh. 
While  a  single  bright  tear-drop  starts  forth  from  his  eye. 
As  the  pain-stricken  babe  to  its  mother  reveals. 
By  the  language  of  looks,  the  keen  anguish  it  feels, 
So  the  robber's  sad  glances  now  seem  to  impart 
To  yon  Jesus  the  weight  of  remorse  at  his  heart 
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"  Remember  me,  Lord !"    Hear  the  bandit  implore ! 
He  whom  life  could  not  tempt  to  crave  pity  before. 
What  strange  fescination  hath  conquered  the  thief? 
AV^hat  power  converts  to  the  mystic  belief? 
And  the  merciful  Jesus  replies  from  the  tree : 
"  In  Paradise  with  me  this  day  shalt  thou  be!" 

Oh,  love  is  the  victor  that  taketh  the  heart, 
Than  the  lightning  'tis  swifter,  and  stronger  than  art; 
In  the  sea,  in  the  earth,  in  the  heavens  above. 
There  dwelleth  no  power  more  mighty  than  love! 

— Folio. 


THE  MOVEMENT  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

R.  J.  BURDETTE. 

One  day,  not  a  great  while  ago,  Mr.  Middlerib  read  in 
his  favorite  paper  a  paragraph  copied  from  the  Prxger 
Landwirthsehaftliehes  Wochenblatt,  a  German  paper,  which 
is  an  accepted  authority  on  such  points,  stating  that  the 
sting  of  a 'bee  was  a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism,  and  citing 
several  remarkable  instances  in  which  people  had  been 
perfectly  cured  by  this  abrupt  remedy.  Mr.  Middlerib 
did  not  stop  to  reflect  that  a  paper  with -such  a  name  as 
that  would  be  very  apt  to  say  anything;  he  only  thought 
of  the  rheumatic  twinges  that  grappled  his  knees  once  in 
a  while,  and  made  life  a  burden  to  him. 

He  read  the  article  several  times,  and  pondered  over 
it.  He  understood  that  the  stinging  must  be  done  scien- 
tifically and  thoroughly.  The  bee,  as  he  understood 
the  article,  was  to  be  gripped  by  the  ears  and  set  down 
upon  the  rheumatic  joint,  and  held  there  until  it  stung 
itself  stingless.  He  had  some  misgivings  about  the  mat- 
ter. He  knew  it  would  hurt.  He  hardly  thought  it 
could  hurt  any  worse  than  the  rheumatism,  and  it  had 
been  so  many  years  since  he  was  stung  by  a  bee  that  he 
had  almost  forgotten  what  it  felt  like.  He  had,  however, 
a  general  feeling  that  it  would  hurt  some.  But  desper- 
ate diseases  required  desperate  remedies,  and  Mr.  Middle- 
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rib  -was  willing  to  undergo  any  amount  of  suffering  if  it 
would  cure  his  rheumatism. 

He  contracted  with  Master  Middlerib  for  a  limited 
supply  of  bees.  There  were  bees  and  bees,  humming 
and  buzzing  about  in  the  summer  air,  but  Mr.  Middlerib 
did  not  know  how  to  get  them.  He  felt,  however,  that 
he  could  safely  depend  upon  the  instincts  and  methods 
of  boyhood.  He  knew  that  if  there  was  any  way  in 
heaven  or  earth  whereby  the  shyest  bee  that  ever  lifted 
a  200-pound  man  off  the  clover,  could  be  induced  to  enter 
a  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  his  son  knew  that  way. 

For  the  small  sum  of  one  dime  Master  Middlerib 
agreed  to  procure  several,  to-wit;  six  bees,  age  not  speci- 
fied; but  as  Mr.  Middlerib  was  left  in  uncertainty  as  to 
the  race,  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  contractor  to 
have  three  of  them  honey,  and  three  humble,  or  in  the 
generally  accepted  vernacular,  bumble  bees.  Mr.  Middle- 
rib did  not  tell  his  son  what  he  wanted  those  bees  for,  and 
the  boy  went  off  on  his  mission,  with  his  head  so  full  of 
astonishment  that  it  fairly  whirled.  Evening  brings  all 
home,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  declining  sun  fell  upon 
Master  Middlerib  with  a  short,  wide-mouthed  bottle  com- 
fortably populated  with  hot,  ill-natured  bees,  and  Mr. 
Middlerib  and  a  dime.  The  dime  and  the  bottle  changed 
hands.  Mr.  Middlerib  put  the  bottle  in  his  coat  pocket 
and  went  into  the  house,  eyeing  everybody  he  met  very 
suspiciously,  as  though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sting 
to  death  the  first  person  that  said  "  bee"  to  him.  He 
confided  his  guilty  secret  to  none  of  his  family.  He  hid 
his  bees  in  his  bedroom,  and  as  he  looked  at  them  just 
before  putting  them  away,  he  half  wished  the  experiment 
was  safely  over.  He  wished  the  imprisoned  bees  didn't 
look  so  hot  and  cross.  With  exquisite  care  he  submerged 
the  bottle  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  \et  a  few  drops  in  on 
the  heated  inmates,  to  cool  them  off. 

At  the  tea  table  he  had  a  great  fright.  Miss  Middle- 
rib in  the  artless  simplicity  of  her  romantic  nature  said: 
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"  I  smell  bees.    How  the  odor  brings  up " 

But  her  father  glared  at  her,  and  said,  with  superfluous 
harshness  and  execrable  grammar : 

"Hush  up!    You  don't  smell  nothing." 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Middlerib  asked  him  if  he  had  eaten 
anything  that  disagreed  with  him,  and  Miss  Middlerib 
said:  "Why,  pa!"  and  Master  Middlerib  smiled  as  he 
wondered. 

Bedtime  came  at  last,  and  the  night  was  warm  and 
sultry.  Under  various  false  pretenses,  Mr.  Middlerib 
strolled  about  the  house  until  everybody  else  was  in  bed, 
and  then  he  sought  his  room.  He  turned  the  night-lamp 
down  until  its  feeble  rays  shone  dimly  as  a  death-light. 

Mr.  Middlerib  disrobed  slowly — very  slowly.  When 
at  last  he  was  ready  to  go  lumbering  into  his  peaceful 
couch,  he  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  so  full  of  apprehension 
and  grief  that  Mrs.  Middlerib,  who  was  awakened  by  it, 
said  if  it  gave  him  so  much  pain  to  come  to  bed,  perhaps 
he  had  better  sit  up  all  night.  Mr.  Middlerib  checkeii 
another  sigh,  but  said  nothing  and  crept  into  bed.  After 
lying  still  a  few  moments  he  reached  out  and  got  his 
bottle  of  bees. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  to  pick  one  bee  out  of 
a  bottle  full,  with  his  fingers,  and  not  get  into  troubla 
The  first  bee  Mr.  Middlerib  got  was  a  little  brown  honey 
bee  that  wouldn't  weigh  half  an  ounce  if  you  picked  him 
up  by  the  ears,  but  if  you  lifted  him  by  the  hind  leg  as 
Mr.  Middlerib  did,  would  weigh  as  much  as  the  last  end 
of  a  bay  mule.    Mr.  Middlerib  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  sleepily  asked  his  wife. 

It  was  very  hard  for  Mr.  Middlerib  to  say ;  he  only 
knew  his  temperature  had  risen  to  86- all  over,  and  to  197 
on  the  end  of  his  thumb.  He  reversed  the  bee  and 
pressed  the  warlike  terminus  of  it  firmly  against  his 
rheumatic  knee. 

It  didn't  hurt  so  badly  as  he  thought  it  would. 

It  didn't  hurt  at  all! 

Then  Mr.  Middlerib  remembered  that  when  the  honey- 
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bee  stabs  a  human  foe  it  generally  leaves  its  harpoon  in 
the  wound,  and  the  invalid  knew  then  the  only  thing  the 
bee  had  to  sting  with  was  doing  its  work  at  the  end  of 
his  thumb. 

He  reached  his  arm  out  from  under  the  sheet,  and 
dropped  this  disabled  atom  of  rheumatism  liniment  on 
the  carpet.  Then,  after  a  second  of  blank  wonder,  he 
began  to  feel  around  for  the  bottle,  and  wished  he  knew 
what  he  had  done  with  it. 

In  the  meantime,  strange  things  had  been  going  on. 
When  he  caught  hold  of  the  first  bee,  Mr.  Middlerib,  for 
reasons,  drew  it  out  in  such  haste  that  for  the  time  he 
forgot  all  about  the  bottle  and  its  remedial  contents,  and 
left  it  lying  uncorked  in  the  bed.  In  the  darkness  ther-i 
liad  been  a  quiet  but  general  emigration  from  that  bottle. 
The  bees,  their  wings  clogged  with  the  water  Mr.  Middle- 
rib  had  poured  upon  them  to  cool  and  tranquilize  them, 
were  crawling  aimlessly  about  over  the  sheet.  While 
Mr.  Middlerib  was  feeling  around  for  it,  his  ears  were 
suddenly  thrilled  and  his  heart  frozen  by  a  wild,  piercing 
scream  from  his  wife. 

"Murder!"  she  screamed,  "murder!  Oh,  help  me! 
Help!  help!" 

Mr.  Middlerib  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.  His  hair  stood 
on  end.  The  night  was  very  warm,  but  he  turned  to  ice 
in  a  minute. 

"Where,  oh,  where"  he  said,  with  pallid  lips,  as  he 
f  jlt  all  over  the  bed  in  frenzied  haste — "  where  in  the 
world  are  them  infernal  bees  ?"' 

And  a  large  "  bumble,"  with  a  sting  as  pitiless  ns  the 
finger  of  scorn,  just  then  lighted  between  Mr.  Middlerib's 
sho^ulders,  and  went  for  his  marrow,  and  said  calmly: 
"Here  is  one  of  them." 

And  Mrs.  Middlerib  felt  ashamed  of  her  feeble  screams 
when  Mr.  Middlerib  threw  up  both  arms,  and,  with  a  howl 
that  made  the  windows  rattle,  roared: 

"Take  him  ofi"!  Oh,  land  of  Scott,  somebody  take 
him  off!"  ■    e^3» 
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And  when  a  little  honey-bee  began  tickling  the  sole  of 
Mrs.  Middlerib's  foot,  she  shrieked  that  the  house  was  be- 
witched, and  immediately  went  into  spasms. 

The  household  was  aroused  by  this  time.  Miss  Middle- 
rib,  and  Master  Middlerib  and  the  servants,  were  pouring 
into  the  room,  adding  to  the  general  confusion,  by  howling 
at  random  and  asking  irrelevant  questions,  while  they  gazed 
at  the  figure  of  a  man,  a  little  on  in  years,  pawing  fiercely 
at  the  unattainable  spot  in  the  middle  of  his  back,  while 
he  danced  an  unnatural,  weird,  wicked-looking  jig  by  the 
dim  religious  light  of  the  night  lamp.  And  while  he 
danced  and  howled,  and  while  they  gazed  and  shouted,  a 
navy-blue  wasp,  that  Master  Middlerib  had  put  in  the  bot- 
tle for  good  measure  and  variety,  and  to  keep  the  men- 
agerie stirred  up,  had  d  ried  his  legs  and  wings  with  a  corner 
of  the  sheet,  after  a  preliminary  circle  or  two  around 
the  bed,  to  get  up  his  motion  and  settle  down  to  a  work- 
ing gait,  fired  himself  across  the  room,  and  to  his  dying 
day  Mr.  Middlerib  wUl  always  believe  that  one  of  the 
servants  mistook  him  for  a  burglar,  and  shot  him. 

No  one,  not  even  Mr.  Middlerib  himself,  could  doubt 
that  he  was,  at  least  for  the  time,  most  thoroughly  cured 
of  rheumatism.  His  own  boy  could  not  have  carried 
himself  more  lightly  or  with  greater  agility.  But  the 
cure  was  not  permanent,  and  Mr.  Middlerib  does  not  like 
to  talk  about  it. 


NINETY-EIGHT.— Dr.  Campion. 

In  the  old  marble  town  of  Kilkenny, 

With  its  abbeys,  cathedrals  and  halls. 
Where  the  Norman  bell  rings  out  at  nightfall, 

And  the  relics  of  gray  crumbling  walls 
Show  traces  of  Celt  and  of  Saxon, 

In  bastions,  and  towers,  and  keeps. 
And  graveyards  and  tombs  tell  the  living 

Where  glory  or  holiness  sleeps ; 
Where  the  Nuncio  brought  the.  Pope's  blessing, 

And  money  and  weapons  to  boot, 
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Whilst  Owen  was  wild  to  be  plucking 

The  English  clan  up  by  the  root; 
Where  regicide  Oliver  reveled 

With  his  Puritan,  ironside  horde, 
And  cut  down  both  marble  and  monarchy, 

Grimly  and  grave — with  the  sword ; 
There,  in  that  old  town  of  history, 

England,  in  famed  ninety-eight. 
Was  busy  with  gallows  and  yeomen, 

Propounding  the  laws  of  the  State. 

They  were  hanging  a  young  lad — a  rebel — 

On  a  gibbet  before  the  old  jail, 
And  they  marked  his  weak  spirit  to  falter. 

And  his  white  face  to  quiver  and  quail ; 
And  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  whose  dwelling 

Was  but  a  short  distance  away, — 
A  poor,  lorn,  heartbroken  widow, — 

And  he  her  sole  solace  and  stay. 

"Bring  her  here,"  cried  the  chief  of  the  yeomen— 

"  A  lingering  chance  let  us  give 
To  this  spawn  of  a  rebel  to  babble. 

And  by  her  sage  counsel  to  live." 

And  quick  a  red  trooper  went  trotting 

Prom  the  town  to  the  poor  cabin-door, 
And  he  found  the  old  lone  woman  sitting 

And  spinning  upon  the  bare  floor. 
"  Your  son  is  in  trouble,  old  damsel ! 

They  have  him  within,  in  the  town, 
And  he  wishes  to  see  you ;  so  bustle, 

And  put  on  your  tucker  and  gown." 

The  old  woman  stopped  from  the  spinning. 

With  a  frown  on  her  deep- wrinkled  brow: 
"  I  know  how  it  is — cursed  yeoman ! 

I  am  ready — I'll  go  with  you  now." 
He  seized  her,  enraged,  by  the  shoulder, 

And  lifting  her  up  on  his  steed. 
Stuck  the  spurs,  and  they  rode  to  the  eity. 

Eight  ahead,  and  with  clattering  speed. 

They  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 

And  the  mother  confronted  the  son, 
And  she  hugged  his  young  heart  -to  her  bosom, 

And  kissed  his  face,  pallid  and  wan. 
? 
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And  as  the  rope  dangled  before  her, 

She  held  the  loop  fast  in  her  hand — 
For,  though  her  proud  soul  was  unblenching, 

Her  frail  limbs  were  failing  to  stand ; 
And  whilst  the  raw  yeomen  came  crowding 

To  witness  the  harrowing  scene, 
The  brave  mother  flushed  to  tne  forehead, 

And  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  queen : 
"  My  son,  they  are  going  to  hang  you, 

For  loving  your  faith  and  your  Lome, 
And  they  called  me  to  urge  you,  and  save  you, 

And,  in  God's  name,  I've  answered  and  come. 
They  murdered  your  father  before  you, 

And  I  knelt  on  the  red,  reeking  sod. 
And  I  watched  his  hot  blood  steaming  upward 

To  call  down  the  vengeance  of  God. 
No  traitor  was  he  to  his  country. 

No  blot  did  he  leave  on  his  name, 
And  I  always  could  pray  at  his  cold  grave — 

Oh !  the  priest  could  kneel  there  without  shame !" 

"To  hell  with  your  priests  and  your  rebels!" 
The  captain  cried  out  with  a  yell,     • 

Whilst,  ffom  the  tall  tower  in  the  temple, 
Eang  out  the  sweet  Angelus  bell. 

"  Blessed  Mother !"  appealed  the  poor  widow, 
"  Look  down  on  my  child  and  on  me !" 

"Blessed  Mother!"  sneered  out  the  vile  yeoman; 
"Tell  your  son  to  confess,  and  be  free." 

"  Never !  never ! — he'll  die  like  his  father. 

My  boy !  give  your  life  to  the  Lord ; 
But  of  treason  to  Ireland,  ma  voumeen  ! 

Never  breathe  one  dishonoring  word !" 

His  white,  cheek  flushed  up  at  her  speaking — 

His  heart  bounded  up  at  her  call — 
And  his  hushed  spirit  seemed,  at  awaking, 

To  scorn  death,  yeomen  and  all. 

"  I'll  die,  and  I'll  be  no  informer— 

IMy  kin  I  will  never  disgrace ; 
And  when  God  lets  me  see  my  poor  father 

I  can  lovingly  look  in  his  face." 

"You'll  see  him  in  hell!"  cried  the  yeoman, 
As  he  flung  the  sad  widow  away— 
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And  the  youth  in  a  moment  was  strangling 

In  the  broad  eye  of  shuddering  day. 
"  Give  the  gallows  a  passenger  outside !" 

A  tall  Hessian  spluttered  aloud, 
As  he  drove  a  huge  nail  in  the  timber 

Mid  the  curses  and  cries  of  the  crowd. 
Then,  seizing  the  poor  bereaved  mother, 

He  passed  his  broad  belt  round  her  throat, 
Whilst  her  groaning  was  lost  in  the  drum-beat, 

And  her  shrieks  in  the  shrill  bugle  note. 
And  mother  and  son  were  left  choking. 

And  struggling  and  writhing  in  death, 
"Whilst  angels  looked  down  on  the  murder, 

And  devils  were  wrangling  beneath. 


GROWING  OLD. 


Softly,  oh  softly,  the  years  have  swept  by  thee, 

Touching  thee  lightly  with  tenderest  care : 
Sorrow  and  death  they  have  often  brought  nigh  thee, 
Yet  they  have  left  thee  but  beauty  to  wear. 
Growing  old  gracefully, 
Gracefully  fair. 
Far  from  the  storms  that  are  lashing  the  ocean, 
Nearer  each  day  to  the  pleasant  home  light ; 
Far  from  the  waves  that  are  big  with  commotion. 
Under  full  sail,  and  the  harbor  in  sight: 
Growing  old  cheerfully. 
Cheerful  and  bright. 
Past  all  the  winds  that  were  adverse  and  chilling, 

Fast  all  the  islands  that  lured  thee  to  rest, 
Past  all  the  currents  that  lured  thee,  unwilling. 
Far  from  thy  course  to  the  land  of  the  blest: 
Growing  old  peacefully, 
Peaceful  and  blest. 
Never  a  feeling  of  envy  or  sorrow 

When  the  bright  faces  of  children  are  seen ; 
Never  a  year  from  the  young  wouldst  thou  borrow, — 
Thou  dost  remember  what  lieth  between : 
Growing  old  willingly, 
Thankful,  serene. 
Rich  in  experience  that  angels  might  covet. 
Rich  in  a  faith  that  has  grown  with  thy  years, 
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Bich  in  a  love  that  grew  from  and  above  it, 
Sootliing  thy  sorrows  and  hushing  thy  fears : 
Growing  old  wealthily, 
Loving  and  dear. 

Hearts  at  the  sound  of  thy  coming  are  lightened, 

Eeady  and  willing  thy  hand  to  relieve ; 
Many  a  face  at  thy  kind  word  has  brightened 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive;" 
Growing  old  happily, 
Ceasing  to  grieve. 

Eyes  that  grow  dim  to  the  earth  and  its  glory 

Have  a  sweet  recompense  youth  cannot  know; 
Ears  that  grow  dull  to  the  world  and  its  story 
Drink  in  the  songs  that  from  Paradise  flow : 
Growing  old  graciously. 
Purer  than  snow. 


HOW  A  BLACKSMITH  WAS  CONVERTED. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Forgeron,  a  blacksmith,  had  a  great  antipathy  against 
all  Methodist  ministers  in  particular.  His  shop  wtis  in 
a  narrow  mountain  pass,  and  he  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  whip  every  Methodist  preacher  that  passed  his 
shop.  The  Rev.  B.  Stubbleworth,  however,  readily  con- 
sented to  go  there,  and  the  following  describes  bis  ride 
through  the  mountains : 

Forgeron  had  heard  of  his  new  victim,  and  rejoiced 
that  his  size  and  appearance  furnished  a  better  subject 
for  his  vengeance  than  the  attenuated  frame  of  the  late 
parson.  Oh,  what  a  nice  beating  he  would  have!  He 
had  heard,  too,  that  some  ministers  were  rather  spirited, 
and  hoped  this  one  might  be  provoked  to  fight.  Know- 
ing that  the  clergyman  must  pass  on  Saturday,  in  the 
afternoon,  he  gave  his  striker  a  holiday,  and  regaled 
himself  on  the  beauties  of  Tom  Paine,  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  preacher.  It  was  not  over  an  hour  before 
he  heard  the  words — • 
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"  Oh,  how  happy  are  they  who  their  Saviour  obey, 
And  have  laid  up  their  treasure  above," 
sung  in  a  full,  clear  voice ;  and  soon  the  vocalist,  turning 
the  angle  of  the  rock,  rode  up  with  a  contented  smile  on 
his  face. 

"  How  are  you,  old  Slabsides  ?  Get  off  your  horse,  and 
join  in  my  devotion,"  said  the  smith. 

"I  have  miles  to  ride,"  answered  the  preacher,  and  X 
haven't  time,  my  friend.     I  will  call  when  I  return." 

"  Your  name  is  Stubbleworth,  and  you  are  the  trifling 
hypocrite  the  Methodists  have  sent  here  to  preach,  eh?" 

"  My  name  is  Stubbleworth,"  he  meekly  replied. 

"  Didn't  you  know  my  name  was  Ned  Forgeron,  the 
blacksmith,  that  whips  every  Methodist  preacher  that 
comes  along,"  was  asked  with  an  audacious  look;  "and 
how  dare  you  come  here?" 

The  preacher  replied  that  he  had  heard  of  Forgeron's 
name,  but  presumed  that  he  did  not  molest  well-behaved 
travelers. 

"  You  presume  so !  Yes,  you  are  the  most  presump- 
tuous people,  you  Methodists,  that  ever  trod  sole  leather, 
anyhow.  Well,  what'll  you  do,  you  beef-headed  disciple 
you?" 

Mr.  Stubbleworth  professed  his  willingness  to  do  any 
thing  reasonable  to  avoid  such  a  penance. 

"  Well,  there's  three  things  you  have  to  do,  or  I'll  maul 
you  into  jelly.  The  first  is,  you  are  to  quit  preaching; 
the  second  is,  you  must  wear  this  last  will  and  testament 
of  Thomas  Paine  next  to  your  heart,  read  it  every  day, 
and  believe  every  word  you  read ;  and  the  third  is  that 
you  are  to  curse  the  Methodists  in  every  crowd  you  get 
into;"  and  the  blacksmith  "shucked"  himself,  rolled  up 
his  sleeves,  and  took  a  quid  of  tobacco. 

The 'preacher  looked  on  during  these  novel  prepara- 
tions, without  a  line  of  his  face  moving,  and  at  the  end 
he  replied  that  the  terms  were  unreasonable,  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  them. 
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'■Well,  you've  got  a  whaling  to  submit  to  then.  I'll 
tear  you  into  doll  rags,  corner  ways!  Get  down,  you 
long-faced  hypocrite," 

The  preacher  remonstrated,  and  Forgeron,  walking  up 
to  the  horse,  threatened  to  tear  him  off  if  he  did  not  dis- 
mount; whereupon  the  worthy  man  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  alighted. 

"I  have  one  request  to  make,  my  friend,- — that  is,  you 
won't  beat  me  with  this  overcoat  on ;  it  was  a  present 
from  the  ladies  of  my  last  circuit,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  torn." 

"Olf  with  it,  and  that  suddenly,  you  basin-faced  imp, 
you." 

The  Methodist  preacher  slowly  drew  off  his  overcoat  as 
the  blacksmith  continued  his  tirade  of  abuse  of  him  and 
his  sect,  and,  throwing  the  garment  behind  him,  he  dealt 
Mr.  Forgeron  a  tremendous  blow  between  the  eyes,  which 
laid  that  person  on  the  ground,  with  the  testament  of 
Tom  Paine  beside  him.  Mr.  Stubbleworth,  with  the  tact 
of  a  connoisseur  in  such  matters,  did  not  wait  for  his  ad- 
versary to  rise,  but  mounted  him  with  the  quickness  of  a 
cat,  and  bestowed  his  blows  with  a  courteous  hand  on 
the  stomach  and  face  of  the  blacksmith,  continuing  his 
song  where  he  had  left  off  on  his  arrival — 
"  Tongue  can  never  express  the  sweet  comfort  and  peace, 
Of  a  soul  in  its  earliest  love," 
until  Forgeron,  from  having  experienced  "  first  love,"  or 
some  other  sensation  equally  new  to  him,  responded  lus- 
tily— 

"Enough!  enough!  enough!  take  him  off!" 

But,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  one  by  to  perform 
that  kind  office,  except  the  preacher's  old  roan,  and  he 
munched  a  bunch  of  grass  and  looked  on  as  if  his  master 
was  happy  at  a  camp-meoting.  ' 

"Now,"  said  Stubbleworth,  "  there  are  three  things  you 
must  promise  me,  before  I  let  you  up." 

"What  are  they?"  asked  Forgeron,  eagerly. 
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"The  first  is,  that  you  will  never  molest  a  Methodist 
preacher  again." 

Here  Ned's  pride  rose,  and  he  hesitated ;  whereupon  the 
reverend  gentleman,  with  his  usual  benign  smile  on  his 
face,  renewed  his  blows  and  sung — 

"I  tten  rode  on  the  sky,  freely  justified,  I, 
And  the  moon  it  was  under  my  feet." 
This  oriental  language  overcame  the  blacksmith.    Such 
bold  figures,  or  something  else,  caused  him  to  sing  out — 
"Well,  I'll  do  it;  I'll  do  it!" 

"  You  are  getting  on  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Stubbleworth, 
"  I  think  I  can  make  a  decent  man  of  you  yet,  and  per- 
haps a  Christian." 
Ned  groaned. 

"  The  second  thing  I  require  of  you  is,  to  go  to  Pumpkin 
Creek  meeting-house  and  hear  me  preach  to-morrow." 

Ned  attempted  to  stammer  out  some  excuse,  when  the 
divine  resumed  his  devotional  hymn,  and  kept  time  with 
the  music,  striking  him  over  the  face  with  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  hand. 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  said  he,  in  an  humble  voice. 
'     "  Well,  that's  a  man,"  said  Stubbleworth.     "  Now  get 
up  and  go  down  to  the  spring  and  wash  your  face,  and 
tear  up  Tom  Paine's  testament,  and  turn  your  thoughts 
on  high." 

Ned  rose,  with  feelings  he  never  experienced  before, 
and  went  to  obey  the  lavatory  injunctions  of  the  preacher, 
when  the  latter  person  mounted  his  horse,  took  Ned  by 
the  hand,  and  said — 

"Now  keep  your  promise,  and  I'll  keep  your  counsel 
Good  evening,  Mr.  Forgeron ;  I'll  look  for  you  to-morrow." 
And  oflT  he  rode  with  the  same  imperturbable  counte- 
nance, sini'-ing  so  loud  as  to  scare  the  eagles  from  their 
eyrie  in  the  overhanging  rocks. 

"  Well,"  thought  Ned,  "this  is  a  nice  business.  What 
would  people  say  if  they  knew  Edward  Forgeron  was 
whipped  before  his  own  door,  and  that,  too,  by  a  Methodist 
preacher!" 
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But  his  musings  were  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
His  disfigured  countenance  was,  of  course,  the  subject  of 
numerous  questions  that  night,  among  his  friends;  to 
which  he  replied  with  a  stern  look  they  well  understood, 
and  the  vague  remark  that  he  had  met  with  an  accident. 
Of  course  they  never  dreamed  of  the  cause.  Ned 
looked  in  the  glass  and  compared  his  black  eye,  from  the 
recent  scuffle,  to  the  rainbow  shipwreck  scene — "  blen- 
ding every  color  into  one."  Or  perhaps  he  never  read  the 
story,  and  muttered  to  himself  "Ned  Forgeron  whipped 
by  a  Methodist  minister.'' 

From  that  time  his  whole  conduct  manifested  a  change 
of  feeling.  The  gossips  of  the  neighborhood  observed  it, 
and  whispered  that.  Ned  was  silent,  and  had  gone  to 
meeting  every  Sunday  since  the  accident. 

They  wondered  greatly  at  his  burning  the  books  he  used 
to  read  so  much.  Strange  stories  were  circulating  as  to 
the  metamorphosis  of  this  jovial  dare-devil  blacksmith 
into  a  gloomy  and  taciturn  man;  some  supposed,  very 
sagely,  that  a  "spirit"  had  enticed  him  into  the  moun- 
tains, and,  after  giving  him  a  glimpse  into  the  future,' 
had  misled  him  to  a  crag,  where  he  had  fallen  and  bruised 
his  face.  Others  gave  the  prince  of  darkness  the  credit 
of  the  change,  but  none  suspected  the  Methodist  preacher; 
and  the  latter  having  no  vanity  to  gratify,  the  secret 
remained  with  Ned.  The  gloomy  state  of  mind  contin- 
ued until  Forgeron  visited  a  camp-meeting.  Rev.  Mr. 
Stubbleworth  preached  a  sermon  that  seemed  to  enter 
his  soul  and  relieve  it  of  a  burden  ;  and  the  song  of — 

"How  happy  are  they  who  their  Saviour  obey," 
was  only  half  through  when  he  felt  like  a  new  man. 
Forgeron  was  from  that  time  a  "shouting  Methodist." 
At  a  love  feast,  a  short  time  subsequent,  he  gave  in  his 
experience,  and  revealed  the  mystery  of  his  conviction 
and  conversion  to  his  astonished  neighbors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stubbleworth,  who  had  faithfully  kept 
the  secret  until  that  time,  could  not  contain  himself  any 
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longer,  but  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  convulsive  peals 
of  laughter,  as  the  burning  tears  of  joy  coursed  their  way 
down  his  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  my  brethren,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  fact.  I  did  maul 
the  grace  into  his  unbelieving  soul,  there  is  no  doubt." 

The  blacksmith  of  the  mountain  pass  himself  became, 
soon  after,  a  Methodist  preacher. 


THE  RAILROAD  CROSSING.— Hezekiah  Steong. 

I  can't  tell  m.uch  about  the  thing,  'twas  done  so  powerful 

quick ; 
But  'pears  to  me  I  got  a  most  outlandish  heavy  lick : 
It  broke  my  leg,  and  tore  my  skulp,  and  jerked  my  arm  most 

out. 
But  take  a  seat:  I'll  try  and  tell  jest  how  it  kem  about. 

You  see,  I'd  started  down  to  town,  with  that  'ere  team  of 

mine, 
A-haulin'  down  a  load  o'  corn  to  Ebenezer  Kline, 
And  drivin'  slow;  for,  jest  about  a  day  or  two  before, 
The  o£F-horse  run  a  splinter  in  his  foot,  and  made  it  sore. 

You  know  the  railroad  cuts  across  the  road  at  Martin's  Hole : 
Well,  thar  I  seed  a  great  big  sign,  raised  high  upon  a  pole ; 
I  thought  I'd  stop  and  read  the  thing,  and  find  out  what  it 

said. 
And  so  I  stopped  the  bosses  on  the  railroad-track,  and  read. 

I  ain't  no  scholar,  rekoUect,  and  so  I  had  to  spell , 

I  started  kinder  cautious  like,  wiLh  R-A-I-  and  L; 

And  that  spelt  "rail"  as  clear  as  mud;  R-O-A-D  was  "road." 

I  lumped  'em:  "railroad"  was  the  word,  and  that  'ere  much 

I  knowed. 
'C-R-0  and  double  S,  with  I-N-G  to  boot. 
Made  "  crossing"  jest  as  plain  as  Noah  Webster  dared  to  do't. 
"Railroad  crossing"— good  enough!— L  double-0-K,  "look;" 
And  I  wos  lookin'  all  the  time,  and  spellin'  like  a  book. 

O-H-T  spelt  "out"  jest  right;  and  there  it  was,  "look  out," 
I's  kinder  cur'us,  like,  to  know  jest  what  'twas  all  about; 
F-O-R  and  T-H-E;  'twas  then  "look  out  for  the—" 
And  then  I  tried  the  next  word ;  it  commenced  with  E-N-G. 
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I'd  got  that  fur,  when  suddintly  there  came  an  awful  whack; 
A  thousand  fiery  thunderbolts  just  scooped  me  off  the  track; 
The  hosses  went  to  Davy  Jones,  the  wagon  went  to  smash, 
And  I  was  histed  seven  yards  above  the  tallest  ash. 

I  didn't  come  to  life  ag'in  fur  'bout  a  day  or  two; 

But,  though  I'm    crippled  up  a  heap,  I  sorter   struggled 

through;-^ 
It  ain't  the  pain,  nor  'tain't  the  loss  o'  that  'ere  team  of  mine; 
But,  stranger,  how  I'd  like  to  know  the  rest  of  that  'ere  signj 


THE  STOEY  OF  SOME  BELLS. 

Long  years  agone  a  southern  artisan, 

Dowered  with  the  tender  genius  of  his  clime, 
A  dreamy-eyed,  devout,  and  sad-voiced  man. 

Cast,  with  rare  skill,  a  wondrous  tuneful  chime, 
Whose  very  sound  might  draw  the  pagan  Turk 

To  bow  in  rapture  on  the  minster  floor ; 
And,  it  is  said,  this  founder  seemed  to  pour 

His  deep  Italian  soul  into  his  work 
Like  molten  music,  and  when  first  high  hung, 

A  triumph  peal  the  bells  harmonious  rung. 
And  made  a  Sabbath  on  the  golden  air. 

He  stood  with  clasped  hands,  and  brow  all  bare. 
And  murmured  liquid  syllables  of  prayer. 

Against  the  cliff,  beneath  the  convent  tower. 
He  built  the  rude  nest  of  his  peasant  home ; 

Nor  wandering  sail,  nor  hope  of  gain  had  power 
To  tempt  him  from  the  spot  blest  by  his  bells  to  roam. 

At  last,  there  came  to  curse  that  lovely  land. 
The  woe  and  waste  of  war;  the  legend  tells 

How  one  wild  night  a  sacrilegious  band 
Despoiled  the  convent  even  of  its  bells. 

The  founder  seizing  his  rude  arms,  in  vain 

Strove  that  fierce  tide  of  blood  and  fire  to  stay; 
He  saw  his  home  in  flames,  his  brave  sons  slain. 

And  then  a  dungeon's  walls  shut  out  the  day. 
Long  years  wore  on,  at  last  the  artisan, 

A  weary,  bowed,  gray-haired,  and  lonely  man, 
Joyless  beheld  a?ain  the  sea,  the  slcy. 

And  pined  to  hear  his  bells  once  more — then  die. 
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Somewhere,  he  knew,  those  bells  at  morn  and  even, 

Made  sweetest  music  in  the  ear  of  Heaven  ■ 
Voiced  human  worship,  called  to  praise  and  prayer, 

Censers  of  sound,  high  swinging  in  the  air. 
The  legend  telleth  how,  from  town  to  town, 

Where'er  a  minster  cross  stood  up  to  bless 
God's  praying  souls,  where'er  a  spire  looked  down. 

He,  through  strange  lands  and  weary  ways  did  press 
His  mournful  pilgrimage,  companionless. 
The  Norman  carillons,  so  sweet  and  clear. 

The  chimes  of  Amsterdam  and  gray  old  Ghent, 
But  alien  music  rang  they  to  his  ear ; 

No  faintest  thrill  of  joy  to  his  sad  heart  they  sent. 
Before  full  many  an  English  tower  he  stood 

And  vainly  listened,  then  his  quest  pursued. 
Soft  shades  foretold  the  coming  of  the  night, 

Yet  goldenly  on  Shannon's  emerald  shores. 
As  charmed,  or  fallen  asleep,  the  sunset  light 

Still  lingered — -or  as  there  sweet  Day 
Had  dropped  her  mantle,  ere  she  took  her  flight. 

Up  Shannon's  tide  a  boat  slow  held  its  way ; 
All  silent  bent  the  boatmen  to  their  oars, 

For  at  their  feet  a  dying  stranger  lay. 

In  broken  accents  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

He  breathed  fond  names,  and  murmured  words  of  prayer. 
And  yearningly  his  wasted  arms  outflung. 

Grasped  viewless  hands,  and  kissed  the  empty  air. 

Sudden  upon  the  breeze  came  floating  down 

The  sound  of  vesper-bells  from  Limerick  town. 
So  sweet  'twould  seem  that  holiest  of  chimes 

Stored  up  new  notes  amid  its  silent  times- 
Some  wandering  melodies  from' heavenly  climes— 

Or  gathered  music  from  the  summer  hours, 
As  bees  draw  sweets  from  tributary  flowers. 

Peal  followed  peal,  till  all  the  air  around     , 
Trembled  in  waves  of  undulating  sound. 
The  dying  stranger,  where  he  gasping  lay. 

Heard  the  sweet  chime,  and  knew  it  ringing  nigh; 
Quick  from  his  side  the  phantoms  fled  away. 

And  the  last  soul-light  kindled  in  his  eye! 
His  cold  hands  reaching  toward  the  shadowy  shore, 

"  Madonna,  thanks .'"  he  cried,  "  /  hear  my  bells  once  more  I" 
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Nearer  they  drew  to  Limerick,  where  the  bells 

Were  raining  music  from  the  church-tower  high ; 
The  pilgrim  listened  till  their  latest  swells 

Shook  from  his  heart  the  faintest  echoing  sigh ; 
With  their  sweet  ceasing,  ceased  his  mortal  breath. 

So,  like  a  conqueror,  to  the  better  land 
Passed  tlie  worn  artisan — such  music  grand 

UproUed  before  him  on  the  heavenly  path. 

From  the  west  heavens  went  out  the  sunset  gold, 
And  Hesperus  his  silver  lamp  uphung ; 

To  countless  pious  hearts  those  bells  had  rung 
The  vesper  chime  that  summons  souls  to  pray : 

But  to  that  stranger,  weary,  lone,  and  old, 
They  pealed  the  matins  of  immortal  day. 


GRANDFATHER'S  HOUSE.— Mary  McGuihe, 

Grandfather's  house  was  a  gray  old  building 

Ever  and  ever  so  long  ago ; 
The  fields  around  it  were  deep  with  clover, 

The  birds  sang  over  it  soft  and  low; 
Round  Grandfather's  house  the  turf — green  velvet — 

Was  sprinkled  with  daisies  white  as  snow. 

A  clump  of  lilacs  bloomed  in  May  time 
Over  the  path  by  Grandfather's  door — 

Ah,  me !  the  charm  of  those  purple  blossoms, 
Their  graceful  plumes  just  nodding  o'er 

The  reaching,  childish  hands  below  them — 
Their  dewy  fragrance  I'll  know  no  more. 

Grandfather's  barn  with  its  whistling  crannies, 

Its  frowning  beams  and  rafters  gray, 
Its  clover  smell,  the  twitter  of  swallows. 

And,  great,  high,  billowy  mows  of  hay — 
I  hat^e  found  no  joy  that  could  be  measured 

With  Grandfather's  barn  on  a  rainy  day. 

Grandfather's  woods  were — "  miles"  it  may  be, 
They  reached  much  farther  than  one  could  see; 

They  were  deep  and  dark  and  full  of  shadow, — 
Often  explored,  and  as  often  we 

Found  new  treasures ;  the  leaves  in  Autumn 
Were  rustled  by  small  feet  noisily. 
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Grandfather's  room:  -sv-hen  the  day  was  over 

A\'e  rested  full  in  its  soothing  calm, 
And  heard  from  the  Book  with  the  leather  covers, 

The  ever  new — old-fashioned  psalm. 
We  knew  not  why,  we  asked  not  wherefore ; 

But  peace  settled  over  our  hearts  like  balm. 
Oh!  for  a  glimpse  of  the  dear  old  homestead, 

The  meadow  green  where  the  sweet  flag  grew, 
For  one  long  breath  from  the  fragrant  orchard, 

A  touch  of  the  cool  leaves  bright  with  dew— 
For  even  a  sight  of  the  "  Rocky  pasture," 

Or  the  swamp  where  at  nightfall  the  cows  came  through. 

The  days  were  long  and  the  sunshine  golden 

At  Grandfather's  house  in  the  long  ago ; 
The  moon  was  larger,  the  stars  were  brighter 

And  fun  was  plenty  in  rain  or  snow ; 
Now  life  at  the  best  is  dull  and  prosy — 

Strange  that  the  world  should  alter  so  1 


FOUNDEBING  OF  THE  DOLPHIN.— C.  E.  Reed. 

No  rufiling  wind  or  howling  storm  disturbed  the  placid  sea, 
No  rocky  cliff  or  hidden  reef  lay  on  the  Dolphin's  lee. 
The  setting  sun's  last  rays  transformed  the  sea  to  crimson 

Ught, 
The  failing  breeze  scarce  forced  the  ship  across  the  waters 

bright. 
Fair,  fair  the  prospect;   naught  but  sky  the   fair  horizon 

bound ; 
The  brooding  stillness  was  unbroken  by  e'en  the  slightest 

sound, 
Save  where,  near  by,  a  school  of  flsh  disported  in  the  waves 
Like  recreant  mermaids,  truant   from   their  pearly  ocean 

caves. 
The  bright  tints  deepened  on  the  sea— then  faded— as  the 

In  dazzling  glory  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon. 

Then  night  stole  on,  and  overhead  each  constellation  bright 

Arose  and  shone  in  splendor  through  the  beauteous  tropic 

night. 

As  when  the  cloud  rose  from  the  sea,  in  size  like  human 

hand,  .     „         t  ^     j.  i     j 

So  far  away  a  form  arose  like  mist  from  distant  land; 
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But  all  SO  dim  and  specter-like,  so  indistinct  and  small, 
One,  through  the  darkness,  scarce  might  tell  if  it  were  cloud 
at  all. 

But  larger  grew  the  o'erspreading  cloud — ^it  veiled  the  dark 

blue  sky ; 
The  vaulted  heaven's  bright  eyes  of  Are  were  hidden  from 

the  eye ; 
The  sea  grew  black;  the  lowering  sky  o'erhung  like  funeral 

pall; 
And  onward  toward  the  Dolphin  driven,  came  a  black  watery 

wall.- 

"All  hands  on  deck!"  the  boatswain  piped;  "Aloft!"  the 
captain  cried ; 

"Furl  quickly  all  the  light  sails,  we  shall  yet  the  storm  out- 
ride! 

Stow  foi-e  and  mizzen  courses,  and  close-reef  the  great  main- 
sail! 

Stow  jib  and  topsails— helmsman,  put  the  ship  before  the 
gale !" 

Meanwhile,  in  majesty,  the  sea  came  rushing  on  behind: 

It  struck  the  ship — she  righted — then  paid  off  before  the 
wind; 

The  ocean,  just  before  so  calm,  now  heaved,  a  raging  main. 

And  swiftly  sped  the  Dolphin  on  before  the  hurricane. 

A  thousand  voices  seemed  to  scream  through  every  splintered 

sail; 
A  thousand  shrieking  demons  through  the  rigging  seemed 

to  wail ; 
And  o'er  the  ship  the  foaming  sea  from  stem  to  stern  was 

poured ; 
Before  the  blast  the  tall  mainmast  went  crashing  by  the 

board. 

The  morning  dawned,  but  scarce  the  sun  could  pierce  the 

dark'ning  cloud 
Which  hung  above  the  inky  sea, — a  heavy  sable  shroud ; 
And  only  served,  the  pale,  dim  light,  to  show  how  grand, 

how  high 
The  billows  rolled,  reflecting  dark  the  color  of  the  sky. 

The  hurricane  increased  as  though  its  rage  could  ne'er  be 

quenched; 
The  rudder,  with  a  fearful  shock,  was  from  its  fastenings 

wrenched. 
It  flashed  alike  on  every  one — the  ship  must  be  their  grave, 
For  now  she  drifted  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  the  wave. 
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A  mighty  sea  rose  at  her  stern— foam  dripped  from  off  its 

'^'^\test^'  '^®**™'=*^°'^  ^'^*^'i  beneath  its  white  and  curling 
It  hung  a  moment  o'er  the  ship,  then  fell  with  sullen  roar, 
A  surge— a  whirlpool  in  the  sea— a  blank,  and  all  was  o'er. 


USEFUL  PRECEPTS  FOR  GIRLS. 

First  catch  your  lover. 
Hold  him  when  you  have  him. 

Don't  let  go  of  him  to  catch  every  new  one  that  comes 
along. 

Try  to  get  very  well  acquainted  with  him  before  you 
take  him  for  life. 

Unless  you  intend  to  support  him,  find  out  whether 
he  earns  enough  to  support  you. 

Don't  make  up  your  mind  he  is  an  angel.  Don't 
palm  yourself  off  on  him  for  one,  either. 

Don't  let  him  spend  his  salary  on  you;  that  right 
should  be  reserved  until  after  marriage. 

If  you  have  any  conscientious  scruples  about  marrying 
a  man  with  a  mother,  say  so  in  time  that  he  may  either 
get  rid  of  her  to  oblige  you,  or  get  rid  of  you  to  oblige 
her,  as  he  thinks  best. 

If  you  object  to  secret  societies  and  tobacco,  it  is  better 
to  come  with  your  objections  now  than  to  reserve  them 
for  curtain  lectures  hereafter. 

If  your  adorer  happens  to  fancy  a  certain  shade  of 
hair,  don't  color  bleach  yours  to  oblige  him.  Remem- 
ber your  hair  belongs  to  you  and  he  doesn't. 

Be  very  sure  it  is  the  man  you  are  in  love  with,  and 

not  the  clothes  he  wears.     Fortune  and  fashion  are  both 

so  fickle  it  is  foolish  to  take  a  stylish  suit  for  better  or 

Wji'se. 

If  you  intend  to  keep  three  servants  after  raarj-iage, 

settle  the  matter  beforehand.     The  man  who  is  maJiiiig 

love  to  you  may  expect  you  to  do  your  own  washing. 

Occ 
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Don't  try  to  hurry  up  a  proposal  by  carrying  on  a 
flirtation  with  some  other  fellow.  Different  men  are 
made  of  different  material,  and  the  one  you  want  might 
go  off  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  and  forget  to  come  back. 

If  you  have  a  love  letter  to  write,  do  not  copy  it  out 
of  a  "  letter  writer."  If  your  young  man  ever  happened 
to  consult  the  same  book  he  would  know  your  sentiments 
were  borrowed. 

Don't  marry  a  man  to  oblige  any  third  person  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  your  right  to  suit  yourself  in  the  matter. 
But  remember  at  the  same  time  that  love  is  blind,  and  a 
little  friendly  advice  from  one  whose  advice  is  worth 
having  may  insure  you  a  life-time  of  happiness,  or  prevent 
one  of  misery. 

In  love  affairs  always  keep  your  eyes  wide  open,  so 
that  when  the  right  man  comes  along  you  may  see  him. 

When  you  see  him  you  will  recognize  him,  and  the 
recognition  will  be  mutual. 

If  you  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  personally,  fi- 
nancially, conscientiously,  socially,  morally,  politically, 
religiously,  or  any  other  way,he  is  probably  perfect  enough 
to  suit  you,  and  you  can  afford  to — 

Believe  in  him ;  hope  in  him;  love  him;  marry  him! 


THE  LIFEBOAT.— George  R.  Sims. 

Been  out  in  the  lifeboat  often  f    Ay,  ay,  sir,  oft  enough. 

Wlien  it's  rougher  than  thisf    Lor'  bless  you!   this  ain't  what 

loe  calls  rough ! 
It's  when  there's  a  gale  a-blowin',  and  the  waves  run  in  and 

break 
On  the  shore  with  a  roar  like  thunder  and  the  white  clifls 

seem  to  shake : 
When  the  sea  is  a  hell  of  waters,  and  the  bravest  holds  his 

breath 
As  he  hears  the  cry  for  the  lifeboat — ^his  summons  maybe  to 

death — 
That's  when  we  call  it  rough,  sir;  but,  if  we  can  get  her 

afloat, 
There's  always  enough  brave  fellows  ready  to  man  the  boat. 
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You've  heard  of  the  Royal  Helen,  the  ship  as  was  wrecked 

last  year  ? 
Yon  be  the  rock  she  struck  on — ^the  boat  as  went  out  be 

here; 
The  night  as  she  struck  was  reckoned  the  worst  as  ever  we 

had, 
And  this  is  a  coast  in  winter  where  the  weather  be  awful 

bad. 
The  beach  here  was  strewed  with  wreckage,  and  to  tell  you 

the  truth,  sir,  then 
Was  the  only  time  as  ever  we'd  a  bother  to  get  the  men. 
The  single  chaps  was  willin',  and  six  on  'em  volunteered. 
But  most  on  us  here  is  married,  and  the  wives  that  night 

was  skeered. 

Our  women  ain't  chicken-hearted  when  it  comes  to  saving 

lives, 
But  death  that  night  looked  certain — and  our  wives  be  only 

wives ; 
Their  lot  ain't  bright  at  the  best,  sir ;  but  here,  when  the 

man  lies  dead, 
'Tain't  only  a  husband  missin',  it's  the  children's  daily  bread ; 
So  our  women  began  to  whimper  and  beg  o'  the  chaps  to 

stay — 
I  only  heered  on  it  after,  for  that  night  I  was  kept  away. 
I  was  up  at  my  cottage,  yonder,  where  the  wife  lay  nigh  her 

end. 
She'd  been  ailin'  all  the  winter,  and  nothin'  'ud  make  her 

mend. 
The  doctor  had  given  her  up,  sir,  and  I  knelt  by  her  side 

and  prayed. 
With  my  eyes  as  red  as  a  babby's,  that  Death's  hand  might 

yet  be  stayed. 
I  heered  the  wild  wind  howlin',  and  I  looked  on  th«  wasted 

form,  •     iv. 

And  thought  of  the  awflil  shipwreck  as  had  come  m  the 

ragin'  storm ; 
The  wreck  of  my  little  homestead--the  wreck  of  my  dear 

old  wife,  .       ,      ^,     ^      ,  1 

Who'd  sailed  with  me  forty  years,  sir,  o'er  the  troublous 

waves  of  life,  ,     ,  ,  t. 

And  I  looked  at  the  eyes  so  sunken,  as  had  been  my  har- 
bor lights,  .      ,         ., ,    1    J    1     i. 
To  tell  of  the  sweet  home  haven  m  the  wildest,  darkest 

nights. 
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She  knew  she  was  sinkin'  quickly,  she  knew  as  her  end  was 

nigh, 
But  she  never  spoke  o'  the  troubles  as  I  knew  on  her  heart 

must  lie. 
For  we'd  had  one  great  big  sorrow  with  Jack,  our  only  son^ 
He'd  got  into  trouble  in  London,  as  lots  o'  the  lads  ha' 

done ; 
Then  he'd  bolted,  his  masters  told  us — he  was  alius  what 

folk  call  wild. 
From  the  day  as  I  told  his  mother,  her  dear  face  never 

smiled. 
We  heerd  no  more  about  him,  we  never  knew  where  he 

went, 
And  his  mother  pined  and  sickened  for  the  message  he 

never  sent. 

I  had  my  work  to  think  of;  but  she  had  her  grief  to  nurse. 
So  it  eat  away  at  her  heartstrings,  and  her  health  grew  worse 

and  worse. 
And  the-  night  as  the  Eoyal  Helen  went  down  on  yonder 

sands, 
I  sat  and  watched  her  dyin',  holdin'  her  wasted  hands. 
She  moved  in  her  doze  a  little,  then  her  eyes  wore  opened 

wide, 
And  she  seemed  to  be  seekin'  somethin',  as  she  looked  from 

side  to  side ; 
Then  half  to  herself  she  whispered,  "Where's  Jack,  to  say 

good-bye? 
It's  hard  not  to  see  my  darlin',  and  kiss  him  afore  I  die !" 

I  was  stoopin'  to  kiss  and  soothe  her,  while  the  tears  ran 

down  my  cheek, 
A.nd  my  lips  were  shaped  to  whisper  the  words  I  couldn't 

speak. 
When  the  door  of  the  room  burst  open,  and  my  mates  were 

there  outside 
With  the  news    that  the   boat   was  launchin'.     "You're 

wanted !"  their  leader  cried. 
"  You've  never  refused  to  go,  John ;  you'll  put  these  cowards 

right. 
There's  a  dozen  of  lives  maybe,  John,  as  lie  in  our  hands 

to-night !" 
'Twas  old  Ben  Brown,  the  captain;  he'd  laughed  at  the 

women's  doubt. 
We'd  always  been  first  on  the  beach,  sir,  when  the  boat  was 

goin'  out. 
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I  didn't  move,  but  I  pointed  to  the  white  face  on  the  bed— 
"I  can't  go,  mate,"  I  murmured;    "in  an  hour  she  may  be 

dead. 
I  cannot  go  and  leave  her  to  die  in  the  night  alone." 
As  I  spoke  Ben  raised  his  lantern,  and  the  light  on  my  wife 

was  thrown ; 

And  I  saw  her  eyes  fixed  strangely  with  a  pleading  look  on 

me. 
While  a  tremblin'  finger  pointed  through  the  door  to  the 

ragin'  sea. 
Then  she  beckoned  me  near,  and  whispered,  "Go,  and  God's 

will  be  done ! 
For  every  lad  on  that  ship,  John,  is  some  poor  mother's 

son." 

Her  head  was  full  of  the  boy,  sir— she  was  thinking,  maybe, 

some  day 
For  lack  of  a  hand  to  help  him  his  life  might  be  cast  away. 
"  Go,  John,  and  the  Lord  watch  o'er  you !  and  spare  me  to 

see  the  light, 
And  bring  you  safe,"  she  whispered,  "  out  of  the  storm  to- 
night." 
Then  I  turned  and  kissed  her  softly,  and  tried  to  hide  my 

tears. 
And  my  mates  outside,  when  they  saw  me,  set  up  three 

hearty  cheers ; 
But  I  rubbed  my  eyes  wi'  my  knuckles,  and  turned  to  old 

Ben  and  said, 
"  I'll  see  her  again,  maybe,  lad,  when  the  sea  gives  up  its 

dead." 

We  launched  the  boat  in  the  tempest,  though  death  was  the 

goal  in  view, 
And  never  a  one  but  doubted  if  the  craft  could  live  it 

through ; 
But  our  boat  she  stood  it  bravely,  and,  weary  and  wet  and 

weak. 
We  drew  in  hail  of  the  vessel  we  had  dared  so  much  to 

seek. 
But  just  as  we  come  upon  her  she  gave  a  fearful  roll. 
And  went  down  in  the  seethin'  whirlpool  with  every  livin' 

soul ! 
We  rowed  for  the  spot,  and  shouted,  for  all  around  was 

dark — 
But  only  the  wild  wind  answered  the  cries  from  our  plungin' 

bark. 
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I  was  strainin'  my  eyes  and  watchin',  when  I  thought  I 

heard  a  cry, 
And  I  saw  past  our  bows  a  somethin'  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 

dashed  by ; 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  seize  it.    I  dragged  it  aboard, 

and  then 
I  stumbled,  and  struck  my  forrud,  and  fell  like  a  log  on 

Ben. 
I  remember  a  hum  of  voices,  and  then  I  knowed  no  more 
Till  I  came  to  my  senses  here,  sir — here,  in  my  home  ashore. 
My  forrud  was  tightly  bandaged,  and  I  lay  on  my  little  bed — 
I'd  slipped,  so  they  told  me  arter,  and  a  ruUuck  had  struck 

my  head. 

Then  my  mates  came  in  and  whispered ;  they'd  heard  I  was 
comin'  round. 

At  first  I  could  scarcely  hear  'em,  it  seemed  like  a  buzzin' 
sound ; 

But  as  soon  as  my  head  got  clearer,  and  accustomed  to  hear 
'em  speak, 

I  knew  as  I'd  lain  like  that,  sir,  for  many  a  long,  long  week. 

I  guessed  what  the  lads  was  hidin',  for  their  poor  old  ship- 
mate's sake. 

I  could  see  by  their  puzzled  faces  they'd  got  some  news  to 
break ; 

So  I  lifts  my  head  from  the  pillow,  and  I  says  to  old  Ben, 
"  Look  here ! 

I'm  able  to  bear  it  now,  lad — ^tell  me,  and  never  fear." 

Not  one  on  'em  ever  answered,  but  presently  Ben  goes  out, 
And  the  others  slinks  away  like,  and  I  says,  "  What's  this 

about? 
AVhy  can't  they  tell  me  plainly  as  the  poor  old  wife  is  dead  ?" 
Then  I  fell  again  on  the  pillows,  and  I  hid  my  achin'  head. 
I  lay  like  that  for  a  minute,  till  I  heard  a  voice  cry  "  John!" 
And  I  thought  it  must  be  a  vision  as  my  weak  eyes  gazed 

upon ; 
For  there  by  the  bedside,  standin'  up  and  well,  was  my 

wife. 
And  who  do  ye  think  was  with  her?    Why,  Jack,  as  large 

as  life. 

It  was  him  as  I'd  saved  from  drownin'  the  night  as  the  life- 
boat went 

To  the  wreck  of  the  Eoyal  Helen;  'twas  that  as  the  vision 
meant. 
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They'd  brought  us  ashore  together,  he'd  knelt  by  his  mother's 

bed, 
And  the  sudden  joy  had  raised  her  like  a  miracle  from  the 

dead; 
And  mother  and  son  together  had  nursed  me  back  to  life, 
And  my  old  eyes  woke  from  darkness  to  look  on  my  son  and 

wife. 
Jack?    He's  our  right  hand  now,  sir;  'twas  Providence  pulled 

him  through — 
He's  alius  the  first  aboard  her  when  the  lifeboat  wants  a 

crew. 


EOBEET  BRUCE  AND  THE  SPIDER.— Behnaed  Baeton. 

Not  in  prosperity's  broad  light. 

Can  reason  justly  scan 
The  sterling  worth  which,  viewed  aright, 

Most  dignifies  the  man. 
Favored  at  once  by  wind  and  tide. 
The  skilful  pilot  well  may  guide 

The  bark  in  safety  on ; 
Yet,  when  his  harbor  he  has  gained 
He  who  no  conflict  hath  sustained. 

No  meed  has  &irly  won. 

But  in  adversity's  dark  hour 

Of  peril  and  of  fear, 
When  clouds  above  the  vessel  lower. 

With  scarce  one  star  to  cheer ; 
When  winds  are  loud,  and  waves  are  high, 
And  ocean,  to  a  timid  eye, 

Appears  the  seaman's  grave; 
Amid  the  conflict,  calm,  unmoved, 
By  truth's  unerring  test  is  proved 

The  skilful  and  the  brave. 

For  Scotland  and  her  freedom's  right 

The  Bruce  his  part  had  played; 
In  five  successive  fields  of  fight 

Been  conquered  and  dismayed. 
Once  more,  against  the  English  host 
His  band  he  led,  and  once  more  lost 

The  meed  for  which  he  fought; 
And  now,  from  battle  faint  and  worn. 
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Tbe  homeless  fugitive  forlorn 
A  hut's  lone  shelter  sought. 

And  cheerless  was  that  resting-place 

For  him  who  claimed  a  throne; 
His  canopy,  devoid  of  grace, — 

The  rude,  rough  beams  alone ; 
The  heather  couch  his  only  bed, 
Yet  well  I  know  had  slumber  fled 

From  couch  of  eider-down ; 
Through  darksome  night  to  dawn  of  day. 
Immersed  in  wakeful  thought  he  lay. 

Of  Scotland  and  her  crown. 

The  sun  rose  brightly,  and  its  gleam 

Fell  on  that  hapless  bed. 
And  tinged  with  light  each  shapeless  beam 

Which  roofed  the  lowly  shed  ; 
When  looking  op  with  wistful  eye, 
The  Bruce  beheld  a  spider  try 

His  filmy  thread  to  iflii^ 
From  beam  to  beam  of  that  rude  cot; 
And  well  the  insect's  toilsome  lot 

Taught  Scotland's  future  king. 

Six  times  his  gossamery  thread 

The  wary  spider  threw : 
In  vain  the  filmy  line  was  sped ; 

For,  powerless  or  untrue 
Each  aim  appeared,  and  back  recoiled 
The  patient  insect,  six  times  foiled, 

And  yet  unconqnered  still  ; 
And  soon  the  Bruce,  With  eager  eye, 
Saw  him  prepare  once  more  to  try 

His' courage,  strength;  and  skill. 

One  e'ffort  more,  the  seventh  and  last, — 

The  hero  hailed  the  sign ! 
And  on  the  wished-for  beam  hung  fast 

The  slender,  silken  line. 
Slight  as  it  was,  his  spirit  caught 
The  more  than  omen ;  for  his  thought 

The  lesson  well  could  trace. 
Which  even  "  he  who  runs  may  read," 
That  perseverance  gains  its  meed. 

And  patience  wins  the  race. 
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Hast  thou  been  long  and  often  foiled 

By  adverse  wind  and  seas? 
And  vainly  struggled,  vainly  toiled, 

For  what  some  win  with  ease  ? 
Yet  bear  up  heart,  and  hope,  and  will, 
Nobly  resolve  to  struggle  still, 

With  patience  persevere ; 
Knowing,  when  darkest  seems  the  night. 
The  dawn  of  morning's  glorious  light 

Is  swiftly  drawing  near. 

Art  thou  a  Christian  ?  shall  the  frown 

Of  fortune  cause  dismay? 
The  Bruce  but  won  an  earthly  crown 

Which  long  hath  passed  away ; 
For  thee  a  heavenly  crown  awaits, 
For  thee  are  ope'd  the  pearly  gates. 

Prepared  the  deathless  palm : 
But  bear  in  mind  that  only  those 
Who  persevere  unto  the  close, 

Can  join  in  Victory's  psalm. 


THE  WEONG  EOAD.— H.  W.  Adams. 

"  Good -by,  mother ;  don't  worry  about  me.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself.  I  shall  come  back  in  my  carriage  some 
day,  and  see  you  all  again." 

This  was  Cliarley  Mason's  self-confident  farewell  to  his 
mother,  as  he  left  his  native  town  and  took  the  stage  for 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  bound  for  the  great  metropolis. 

New  York  was  not  much  like  the  quiet  farming  town 
where  he  had  lived.  The  city,  with  its  ten  thousand 
sgilts  and  sounds,  stirred  his  soul.  To  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  wonderful  things  of  which  h"is  fellow-clerks  told, 
did  not  accord  with  his  conscience  or  his  promises  to  the 
dear  folks  at  home.  But  they  were  "slow,"  and  "behind 
the  age.''  "There  can  be  no  harm  in  going  just  once  to 
the  theatre;  lots  of  church  members  go  there."  So  over 
the  sins  of  worldly  church  members,  Charley  stumbled. 

Hamlet  was  played  that  night.  The  glare  of  a  thou- 
sand gas-lights;  the  gorgeous  scenery;  the  gailj  dressed; 
6cc* 
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bright-faced  men  and  women;  the  royal  attire  of  the 
actors;  the  splendid  tragedy,  which  seemed  so  real;  the 
absence  of  anything  coarse  or  vulgar,  captivated  our  hero. 
He  saw  at  once  that  all  the  stories  about  the  demorali- 
zing tendencies  of  the  theatre  were  grandmas'  fables,  told 
by  people  who  knew  nothing  about  it. 

George  Peterson  was  a  grand,  whole-souled  fellow,  a 
salesman  in  the  store  where  Charley  was  employed.  He 
had  paid  for  the  evening's  entertainment,  and  now  they 
were  on  the  way  home. 

"Let's  look  in  here  a  moment,  Charley." 
There  was  a  sudden  twinge  of  conscience,  for  that 
brilliantly-lighted  ropm  was  a  billiard  hall,  and  Charley 
had  never  put  his  foot  inside  of  such  a  door  in  his  life. 
"All  right,  George,  we  will  just  look  in  a  moment." 
All  eyes  were  centrpd  on  a  match  game  by  two  of  the 
renowned  players  of  the  metropolis.     It  was  hotly  con- 
tested.     The  men  were  equally  skilful,  and  had  kept 
together,  almost  i)oint  for  point,  throughout  the  game. 
The  leader's  hand  trembled  a  little  as  he  put  himself  in 
position  for  the  last  stroke.     He  missed,  and  his  opponent 
soon  won  the  game,  amid  the  plaudits  of  his  friends. 

Charley  was  more  than  interested ;  he  was  intensely 
excited  by  the  game,  and  by  his  first  taste  of  gay  city  life. 
Near  the  door  where  they  entered  was  the  bar,  grand 
with  gilded  decanters,  marble,  and  plate  glass.  The 
polite  bar-tender  handed  down  a  decanter,  as  they  were 
about  to  pass  out. 

"  Let's  have  a  glass,  just  one,  Charley!" 
But  Charley  stood  irresolute.     Visions  of  home,  and 
mother,  and  sisters,  flashed  before  him.     He  dared  not 
drink,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  night's  glare  and 
whirl,  he  dared  not  refuse. 

In  the  afternoon  he  would  have  repelled  the  tempta- 
tion, but  twice  already  that  night  he  had  been  tempted 
and  yielded,  and  the  lesser  temptations  were  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  which  opened  up  the  way  for  the  greater. 
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"Don't  be  squeamish — you  can  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  so  can  I.'' 

"Well,  just  a  glass,  then." 

"The  wine  when  it  is  red,"  how  it  sparkled;  but  who 
can  picture  the  woe  that  slept  in  the  depHis  of  the  first  glass  / 

Two  years  farther  on.  You  would  hardly  know  our 
innocent  farmer  lad  in  the  fast  young  man  who  faces  us 
and  tips,  with  maudlin  leer,  his  glass  to  an  older  comrade. 
Cigars,  cards,  and  drugged  brandy,  with  the  prostrate 
form  of  his  partner  on  the  floor,  tell  of  "a  high  old  time," 
and  rapid  transit  on  the  devil's  road  to  ruin  and  death. 
And  there  i§  that  which  we  dare  not  picture,  There  are 
scenes  which  we  will  not  describe,  and  associates  that  we 
may  not  name,  that  are  wasting  his  substance  and  con- 
suming his  precious  life. 

Only  twenty-five,  and  you  would  think  him  fifty. 
Exhausted,  shattered,  wrecked;  disgusted  with  the  cup 
of  pleasure,  which  at  the  first  was  so  sweet,  and  now  is  as 
bitter  as  gall.  He  wakes  from  a  troubled  sleep,  after  a 
debauch,  to  find  that  the  deadly  mania  of  the  cup  is  upon 
him.  Snakes  writhe  and  twist  themselves  about  his 
ihivering  form ;  spiders  and  toads  crawl  over  him ;  ter- 
rible fancies  and  forebodings  rack  his  soul.  How  he 
pleads  with  God  to  save  him,  and-yet  he  knows  that 
Satan  has  him  bound  hand  and  foot  "At  the  last  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

The  end  is  not  far  off,  but  who  can  write  it?  Diseased, 
debauched,  his  nerves  unstrung,  his  constitution  broken, 
his  bones  rotted,  his  eyes  bleared,  horror  and  darkness 
settling  about  him,  he  sinks  in  the  dire  struggle,  and  his 
sim  goes  down  at  noon  !  Strangers  look  coldly  on  hira 
in  the  dying  hour,  and  rude,  unfriendly  hands  convey 
him  to  the  Potter's  Field.  Ah!  how  many  such  graves 
there  are !  and  no  man  that  lives  dare  go  to  the  old  home 
where  childhood's  sunny  hours  were  spent,  and  tell  the 
whole  honest  truth  about  what  carried  the  wandering 
boy  to  his  grave.    No  man  dares  to  break  that  mother's 
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heart  with  the  terrible  narration  of  the  sin,  and  vice,  and 
ruin  which  the  destroyer  has  wrought. 

But  in  after  years  she  comes,  a  worn  and  wearied  pil- 
grim, gray-haired,  with  furrows  on  her  care-worn  face, 
and  by  that  neglected  grave,  where  thorns  and  briers 
twine  and  tangle  themselves  above  the  sleeping  dust, 
that  mother  kneels  and  cries  out  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
.soul,  "My  son!  my  son!  would  God  that  I  had  died 
for  thee!" 


BAITSY  AND  I  ARE  OUDT.— Geoege  M.."Waeken. 

Draw  cop  dem  hapers,  lawyer,  und  make  'em  shtrong  und 

lawful. 
My  house  vas  getting  oopside  oudt,  und  Baitsy  she  vas  awvul. 
Dot's  no  use  talkin',  ve  can't  agree — sooch  aickshuns  I  naifer 

saw; 
To  tell  you  der  troot,  between  yoa  und  me,  she  vas  vorse  as 

a  mudder-in-law. 

Ven  I  virst  got  married  mit  Bsritsy,  I  liked  her  pooty  veil. 
Bud  now  she  vas  got  more  stubborn  vot  nopody  can-dell; 
I've  talked  mit  her  togedder,  vor  two  veelcs  alfery-  tay, 
Und  der  fiirder  ve  vas  togedder  der  nearer  ve  vas  avay. 

Dot  all  gommenced  aboudt  der  Pible;  I  youst  took  it  down 

vrom  der  shelf — 
Dot's  a  ding  I  naifer  look  into  mooch — you  know  how  dot 

vas  yourself; 
Und  I  vas  a-reading  'boudt  Daniel,  how  he  shoomped  in  der 

lions'  den, 
Und  youst  a  leedle  farder  along,  1  vas  reading  dem  lines  den, 

Vereitsays:  "Und  Daniel  got  hees  back  oop — ^righdt  oop 

against  der  vail ; 
Bud  der  lions  don'd  vas  shkared — dey  didn't  done  netting 

at  all;" 
Und  ven  I  read  dot  shapter  dru,  ve  both  vas  a  goot  deal 

puzzled, 
Und  I  says,  "Baitsy,  now  I  see  how  t'vas,  dem  lions  must 

bin  muzzled." 

She  dold  me  I  vas  lyin',  dot  vas  not  vot  it  meant, 

I  said  she  vas  anudder,  und  dot's  youst  der  vay  it  vent; 
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TJnd  den  she  vas  got  awful  mad,  und  dold  me  to  my  vace, 
"I  vish,  py  Shinks!  dot  Dau  vas  oudt,  und  you  vas  een  hees 
blace." 

"Veil,"  I  says,  "I'm  villings  to  shange  mit  Daniel,  let  heem 
comb  und  leef  mit  you, 

Und  I'll  go  und  shoomp  een  der  lions'  den,  und  enshoy  my- 
self better'n  I  do ! 

Bud  vot  een  der  dooce  vould  Daniel  dink  ov  I  ashk  heem  to 
shange  mit  me  ? 

He  vould  say,  '  Oh,  no !  I  know  Baitsy  too  veil — I  vould 
rudder  shtay  vere  I  be!'" 

She  shoomped  righdt  gwiclc  vor  der  broomshtick,  und  vas 

goin'  to  gife  me  a  douse ; 
Bud  ven  she  turned  roundt  to  shtruck  me,  she  vas  all  alone 

in  der  house ; 
Dot's  der  reason  I  comb  to  talk  to  you  aboudt  der  varm  und " 

homeshtead ; 
Dere  moosht  no  vone  trust  Baitsy  on  my  aggount,  she  left 

my  board  und  bedshtead. 
Vone  day  she  vanted  soam  vater,  und  dold  me  to  go  oudt 

und  pump  it, 
I  dold  her  I  vouldn't  do  it,  und  ov  she  didn't  like  it  she 

could  lump  it ! 
She  shoked  me  oop  against  der  vail,  und  shut  my  vind  pipe 

off; 
I  tell  you  I  seen  shtars  dot  time,  und  I  dought  my  head  vaa 

off. 
Py  krashus!  she's  liable  to  kill  me  mit  vatefer  she  gets  her 

hands  on, 
TJnd  I  get  mixed  oop  so  I  can't  tell  vich  endt  my  head 

shtands  on.  .  ,  j  , 

She  shtruck  me  vonce  mit  a  cord-vood  shtick,  righdt  on  der 

shpine  ov  my  back ; 
I  lefd  her  home,  und  vrom  dot  day  till  dees — vor  dree  veeks 

— I  didn't  comb  back. 
I  dell  you,  Meesder  Lawyer,  it  beats  all  vot  I've  endoored, 
Besides  der  money  I've  baid  oudt  to  keeb  my  life  enshoored. 
Der  more  I  dink  ov  dese  dings,  der  less  I  vant  to,  sir, 
Und  der  more  I  dink  ov  Baitsy,  der  less  I  dink  ov  her. 
Der  virst  time  I  aifer  met  her,  I  vas  shtruck  mit  her  vin- 

ning  vay ; 
Bud  now  a  shange  vas  tooken  blace—  I  get  shtruck  in  a 

deafferent  vay. 
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Dot  time  ven  ve  got  married,  she  vas  a  lass  een  shkool, 
Und  I  vas  youst  aboudt  der  same — alas!  I  vas  a  vool. 

She  alvays  used  to  shmile  so  nice  venefer  I  shanced  to  meet 

her, 
I  didn't  dought  she  vould  become  sooch  an  orvul  oogly  cree- 

tur; 
Bud  shoore  I  vas  meesdaken,  und  I  got  beat  like  der  dooce— 
Ov  you  could  only  hear  her,  you'd  dink  her  jaw  vas  loose. 
Vone  day  she  says,  "Shut  oop  your  moudt;  you're  blabbin' 

all  der  time!" 
I  says,  "I  vouldn't  do  it"— dot's  der  kind  ov  a  Dootchman  I 

am! 
Und  den  bevore  1  knew  it,  she  took  me  by  soorbrise, 
Und  keecked  me  oudt  der  house,  sir — righdt  bevore  my 

vace  und  eyes! 

I  tell  you  vot  it  vas,  sir,  I  velt  a  goot  deal  put  oudt, 
To  hafe  my  own  belofed  vife  tell  me  to  shut  my  moudt; 
Und  because  I  dought  I  vouldn't  to  keeck  me  oudt  der  doori 
Youst  on  aggount  sooch  aickshuns,  dot's  vy  I  veel  so  sore. 

I've  yelled  und  shkolded  at  her  until  my  droat  vas  hoarse ; 
But  dot  naifer  didn't  do  no  goot — she's  gettin'  vorse  und 

vorse; 
Und  I've  made  oop  my  mind  oudt,  dot  vas  my  only  course 
To  comb  here  und  get  your  adwice — und  also  a  diworce. 

I  know  it's  hard  to  gife  dot  oop,  und  leefe  alone ;  bud  shtill, 
Ov  she  don'd  vant  to  sebarate,  I'll  get  soam  vone  dot  vill. 
I  know  veil  'nuff  dot  Baitsy'll  say  dot  I'm  a  great  big  lummix ; 
Bud  I  don'd  shvallow  all  she  says — dot  von't  shtay  on  my 
shtumix. 

You  talk  'boudt  bein'  henpecked,  und  ruled  by  voman's 

tongue, 
I  tell  you  vot  it  is,  sir,  I'm  vorse  oflf  den  Prigham  Young. 
So  wrode  oop  dot  baper,  lawyer,  und  draw  it  righdt  avay, 
Und  I'll  take  it  home  to  Baitsy,  und  see  vot  she  vill  say, 

Und  den  to-morrow  morning  I  vill  sell  aiferyding  I  own, 
Und  bid  Baitsy  und  our  shild  good-bye,  und  go  oudt  een  der 

vorld  alone. 
Und  ven  I  dink  ov  Baitsy,  a  dousand  milse  avay, 
I'll  baed  she'll  vant  to  hafe  me  comb  righdt  back  home  und 

shtay. 

But  I  naifer  vill  comb  back  again,  unless  she's  tooken  sick, 
Ov  she  is  you  tailegraf  me  to  comb  back  pooty  gwick. 
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Eemaimper  vot  I  tell  you,  und  don'd  keeb  me  in  soos- 

bense ; 
Youst  bay  der  tailegrafer,  und  sharge  to  my  oxbense. 

Dot  poots  me  een  mind  ov  someding,  dot  I  can't  dink  ov 

now; 
I  can't  remaimper  vot  I  vorget — dot  beats  all,  ainyhow! 
Oh !  now  I've  got  it — wrode  it  down,  dot  ven  I'm  dead  und 

gone, 
Baitsy'll  bring  me  back  to  her,  und  bury  me  een  der  lawn. 

Und  on  my  tombstone,  let  it  read  in  ledders  large  und 

blain ; 
"Here  lies  Shon  Shtuffenheime^,  und  hees  vife  she  is  to 

blame!" 
Und  I  hope  dot  in  a  veek  or  two,  righdt  after  I  hafe  died, 
Baitsy  und  I  vill  both  ov  us  be  laying  side  by  side. 

Und  ven  Gabreel  blows  hees  drumpet  oop,  und  all  der  dead 

shall  rise, 
Baitsy  und  I  vill  both  shomp  oop,  und  vipe  our  veeping 

eyes; 
Und  den  ov  it  looks  doubtful,  ve'U  shtand  righdt  dere  und 

vait, 
Und  ven  no  vone  vas  lookin',  ve'U  shkweeze  dru  der  Golden 

Gate. 


WHAT  IS  HEAVEN? 

"What  is  heaven?"  I  asked  a  little  child, 

"  All  joy  !"  and  in  her  innocence  she  smiled. 

I  asked  the  aged,  with  her  care  oppressed: 

"All  suffering  o'er,  Oh!  Heaven,  at  last,  is  resiP' 

I  asked  a  maiden,  meek  and  tender-eyed, 

"It  must  be  love!"  she  modestly  replied. 

I  asked  the  artist,  who  adored  his  art; 

"Heaven  is  all  beauty!"  spoke  his  raptured  heart. 

I  asked  the  poet,  with  his  soul  afire; 

"'Tis  gloiy— glory  r'  and  he  struck  his  lyre. 

I  asked  the  Christian,  waiting  her  release ; 

A  halo  round  her,  low  she  murmured:  "Peace! 

So  all  may  look  with  hopeful  eyes  above, 

T'S  beauiy,  glory,  joy,  rest,. peace  and  love! 
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THE  BKIDAL  IN  EDEN.— F.  J.  Otteeson. 

The  sapphire  walls  of  Paradise 

Flashed  back  the  golden  sun, 
Whose  third  diurnal  journey  o'er, 

Proclaimed  creation  done ; 
The  murmurs  of  Euphrates'  wave 

Sent  up  a  sweet  farewell, 
As  over  Nature's  .infant  life 

The  wand  of  slumber  fell. 

That  day  the  princely  king  of  men — 

Great  master»work  of  God- 
Through  Eden's  groves,  as  lord  of  all, 

In  matchless  beauty  trod ; 
Before  the  glancing  of  his  eye 

The  haughty  lion  quailed. 
And  sportive  life  in  every  form 

Its  godlike  master  hailed. 

Now,  pensive,  by  the  Tree  of  Life 

He  watched  the  dying  day, 
His  locks  of  gold  in  wantonness 

Waved  to  the  zephyr's  play. 
In  pairs  the  birds  had  sought  the  boughs, 

In  pairs  the  beasts  had  gone 
To  slumber  by  the  babbling  stream — 

Man  only  was  alone. 

Alone !  alone ! — the  glittering  stars 

In  pairs  appeared  to  move ; 
The  Moon  threw  down  in  modest  glow 

The  Sun's  warm  glance  of  love ; 
The  weaker  Rose  blushed  rosy  red 

Beside  the  stronger  white, 
And  noisy  Day  a  partner  found 

In  sombre,  silent  Night. 

Though  he  had  moved,  acknowledged  king, 

Amid  a  world  of  life, 
Fear  bowed  the  weak,  fpar  stilled  the  strong, 

Fear  turned  to  peace  the  strife ; 
But  now  his  soul  breathed  forth  a  prayer 

To  Him  who  reigns  above. 
That  he  would  send  some  gentle  one 

To  share  his  yearning  love. 
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Then  on  a  bed  of  fragrant  flowers 

His  faultless  form  reclined, 
And  death-like  sleep,  in  dreams  of  bliss 

Entranced  his  raptured  mind ; 
While  from  the  prison  of  his  heart 

A  single  bar  was  torn, 
And,  moulded  by  the  Maker's  hand, 

His  second  self  was  born. 

Still  dreamed  he,  till  the  seventh  day 

In  dazzling  glory  broke. 
And  countless  songsters  in  the  groves 

Their  orisons  awoke ; 
Then,  springing  from  his  rosy  couch, 

He  gazed,  in  wondering  pride, 
Upon  a  phantom  of  himself. 

That  slumbered  by  his  side. 

He  spake,  and  Eve  before  him  stood,. 

First  wakened  by  his  word. 
And  meekly  claimed  the  son  of  God 

As  guardian,  husband,  lord ; 
Then,  kneeling  to  the  Maker's  throne, 

Beneath  the  Tree  of  Life, 
The^earliest  earthly.  Sabbath  sun 
^'^aw  Adam  wed  his  wife. 


LESSONS.— Sallie  Nbill  Eoach. 

There  are  lessons  to  learn  through  the  school-time  of  Ufe, 
In  the  great,  pressing  throng,  mid  its  hurry  and  strife ; 
There  are  teachers  around  us  great  truths  to  make  plain ; 
There  are  soui'ces  from  which  daily  kiiowledge  to  gain. 

There  are  lessons  of  love  from  the  birds  and  the  flowers. 
Whose  perfume  and  song  fill' the  glad  summer  hours; 
There  are  lessons  of  trust  and  of  hope  when  the  snoAV 
Wraps  in  semblance  of  death  the  new  life  we  shall  know. 

There  are  lessons  of  might  in  the  starry-gernmed  sky, 
In  the  voice  of  the  wind  as  it  swift  passeth  by ; 
There  are  lessons  of  awe  in  the  broad-crested  waves, 
Breaking  still  as  they  broke  over  centuries'  graves. 

There  are  lessons  of  toil  from  the  insect  in  air; 
There  are  lessons  of  patience,  and  duty,  and  care. 
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While  tlie  woodland  re-echoes  with  industry's  tones 
Shall  we,  "little  lower  than  angels,"  be  drones? 

There  are  lessons  of  man's  mental  gifts  in  the  store 
Of  rich,  garnered  knowledge  each  age  reckons  more. 
Shall  not  yet  every  year,  every  nation  and  clime, 
Man  by  man,  add  the  gems  that  shall  each  tell  its  time? 

There  are  lessons  of  life  as  each  day  turns  the  page, 
From  the  spring-time  of  youth  to  the  frost-time  of  age; 
There  are  lessons  of  wanderings,  lessons  of  tears, 
Ke-echoed  in  wails  floating  on  through  the  years. 

Aye,  and  still  there  are  lessons  of  honor  and  right, 
Like  radiant  beams  shining  fur  through  the  night; 
There  are  lessons  of  manhood,  and  wisdom,  and  truth, 
Unrolled  for  the  guidance  and  welfare  of  youth. 

Let  us  heed  them, — these  lessons  for  mind  and  for  h.'eart; 
Gleaning  still,  day  by  day,  that  each  God-given  part. 
Well  schooled  through  the  years,  form  at  last  the  grand 

whole. 
Which  shall  yet  live  eternal — a  perfected  soul. 


GUNN'S  LEG. 


A  good  deal  of  interest  was  felt  in  the  case  of  Gunn 
vs.  Barclay,  which  was  tried  recently  in  the  Blank  County 
Court.  It  involved  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
Gunn's  right  leg.  Gunn  related  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
follows : 

You  see,  one  day  last  winter,  while  I  was  shoveling 
snow  off  the  roof  of  my  house,  I  slipped  and  fell  over  on 
the  pavement  below.  When  they  picked  me  up  they 
found  that  my  right  leg  was  fractured.  Dr.  Barclay 
examined  it  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  mortification 
would  be  certain  to  set  in  unless  that  leg  came  off.  So  I 
told  him  he'd  better  chop  it  away.  And  he  went  round 
to  his  office,  and  presently  he  came  back  with  a  butcher 
knife  and  a  cross-cut  saw  and  a  lot  of  rags.  Then  they 
chloroformed  me,  and  while  I  was  asleep  they  removed 
that  leg.     When  I  came  to  I  felt  pretty  comfortable,  and 
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the  doctor,  after  writing  some  prescriptions,  began  wrap- 
ping my  off  leg  up  in  an  old  newspaper ;  then  he  tucked 
the  bundle  under  his  arm  and  began  to  move  toward  the 
door.  I  was  watching  him  all  the  time,  and  I  hallooed 
at  him : 

"  Where  in  the  mischief  are  you  going  with  that  leg  of 
mine?" 

"  I'm  not  going  anywhere  with  that  leg  of  yours,"  he 
said.     "  But  I  am  going  home  with  my  leg." 

"  Well,  you'd  better  drop  it,"  said  I.  "  It  belongs  to 
me,  and  I  want  it  for  a  keepsake." 

And  you  know  he  faced  me  down  about  it, — said 
when  a  doctor  sawed  a  man  apart,  he  always  took  the 
amputated  member  as  one  of  his  perquisites ;  and  he  said 
that,  as  it  was  his  legal  right  to  take  something  on  such 
occasions,  it  was  merely  optional  with  him  whether  he 
took  the  leg,  or  left  the  leg  and  took  me ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  leg.  And  when  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
with  it,  anyway,  he  said  he  was  going  to  put  it  in  a  glass, 
jar,  fiiU  of  alcohol,  and  stand  it  in  his  office.  Then  I 
told  him  it  shocked  my  modesty  to  think  of  a  bare  leg 
of  mine  being  put  on  exhibition  in  that  manner,  with  no 
pantaloon  on  ;  but  he  said  he  thought  he  could  stand  it. 

But  I  protested.  I  said  I  had  had  that  leg  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  felt  sort  of  attached  to  it.  I  knew  all 
its  little  ways.  I  would  feel  lonely  without  it.  Who 
would  tend  to  the  corns  that  I  had  cared  for  so  long? 
Who  would  treat  the  bunion  with  the  proper  degree  of  del- 
icacy ?  Who  would  rub  the  toes  with  liniment  when  they 
got  frosted  ?  And  who  would  keep  the  shin  from  being 
kicked?  No  one  could  do  it  as  well  as  I  could,  because 
I  felt  an  interest  in  the  leg  ;  felt  sociable  and  friendly, 
and  acquainted  with  it.  But  Barclay  said  he  thought 
he  could  attend  to  it,  and  it  would  do  the  corns  good  to 
be  soaked  in  -alcohol. 

And  I  told  him  I'd  heard  that,  even  after  a  man  lost 
a  limb,  if  any  one  hurt  that  limb  the  original  owner  felt 

3* 
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it,  and  I  told  Barclay  I  would  not  trust  him  not  to  tread 
on  ray  toes,  and  stick  pins  in  my  calf,  and  make  me  suf- 
fer every  time  he  had  a  grudge  against  me ;  and  he  said 
he  didn't  know,  maybe  he  would  if  I  didn't  use  him 
right. 

And  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  to  hinder  him,  if  he 
felt  like  it,  taking  the  bone  out  of  the  leg  and  making 
part  of  it  up  into  knife-handles  and  suspender  buttons, 
and  working  the  rest  up  into  some  kind  of  a  clarionet 
with  finger  holes  punched  in  the  sides.  I  could  stand  a 
good  deal,  I  said,  even  if  I  had  only  one  leg ;  but  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  of  a  man  going  around  the  com- 
munity serenading  girls  with  tunes  played  on  one  of  my 
bones — a  bone,  too,  that  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  affection 
for.  If  he  couldn't  touch  a  girl's  heart  without  serena- 
ding her  with  one  of  my  bones,  why  he  better  remain 
single. 

We  blathered  away  for  about  an  hour,  and  at  last  he 
said  he  was  disgusted  with  so  much  bosh  about  a  ridicu- 
lous bit  of  meat  and  muscle,  and  he  wrapped  the  paper 
around  the  leg  again  and  rushed  out  of  the  door  for  home. 
When  I  sued  him,  and  the  case  came  up  in  court,  the 
judge  instructed  the  jury  that  the  evidence  that  a  leg 
belonged  to  a  man  wiis  that  he  had  it,  and  as  Barclay 
had  this  leg,  the  presumption  was  that  it  was  his.  But' 
no  man  was  ever  known  to  have  three  legs  and  as  Barclay 
thus  had  three  the  second  presumption  was  that  it  was 
not  his.  But  as  Gunn  did  not  have  it,  the  law  could  not 
accept  the  theory  that  it  was  Gunn's  leg,  and  consequently 
the  law  couldn't  tell  who  under  the  sun  the  leg  belonged 
to,  and  the  jury  would  have  to  guess  at  it.  So  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  against  both  of  us,  and  recommended 
that,  in  the  uncertainty  that  existed,  the  leg  should  be 
buried.  The  leg  was  lying  during  the  trial  out  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  courtroom,  and  we  found  afterward  that 
during  the  trial  Bill  Wood's  dog  had  run  off  with  it, 
and  that  settled  the  thing.     Queer,  wasn't  it. 
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THE  PECULIAR  NEIGHBOR.— Harkiet  M.  Spalding. 

"He  is  so  very  peculiar," 

His  neighbors  said  with  a  smile, 
"  He  works  in  the  quarry  yonder, 

The  distance  of  half  a  mile. 
He  never  complains  or  grumbles, 

But  labors  till  close  of  day. 
He  is  old  and  wretched  and  friendless, 

And  very  peculiar,  they  say." 

That  was  all.    He  was  very  "  peculiar," 

I  found  of  the  village  folk. 
Arid  lived  in  a  little  cottage  alone, 

'Neath  the  shade  of  a  sheltering  oak. 
In  the  midst  of  a  tiny  garden  patch. 

Just  back  from  the  noisy  street. 
But  the  heart  that  throbbed  'neath  his  ragged  coat 

Was  as  noble  a  heart  as  beat. 

Yes,  he  was  truly  "peculiar," 

I  heard,  with  a  wondering  start, 
Of  the  kindly  deeds  that  were  daily  done 

By  that  good,  old-fashioned  heart. 
His  coat,  so  ragged  and  worn  with  time, 

A  brother  might  freely  share : 
Contented  he  with  only  a  smile 

And  a  fervently  whispered  prayer. 

When  evening  came,  and  he  sat  alone 

In  his  vine-wreathed  doorway  low, 
.  Who  cared  if  his  lonely  heart  grew  sad? 

His  bitterness  who  should  know?    . 
And  when  he  brushed,  with  his  aged  hand, 

The  dew  from  his  eyes  so  dim, 
What  mattered  it  if  he  pondered  o'er 

The  days  that  were  sweet  to  him? 

But  then,  when  the  sun  in  the  heavens  rose, 

He  was  up  again  with  a  smile, 
Trudging  along,  in  his  shabby  clothes. 

The  distance  of  half  a  mile. 
While  the  children  clung  to  his  sunburnt  hands 

As  he  went  on  his  cheery  way ; 
And  I  wished  to  .God,  as  I  saw  him  pass. 

That  more  were  "  peculiar"  to-dayi 
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One  morn,  when  the  sun  shone  clear  and  bright, 

There  came  a  knock  at  his  door ; 
But  all  was  still,  though  the  sunlight  fell 

Over  the  cottage  floor. 
Said  one,  "Is  the  old  man  asleep  or  dumb? 

Does  he  know  it's  the  noon  of  day?" 
But  another  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said : 

"  It's  his  odd,  peculiar  way." 

They  passed  up  the  rickety  attic  stair. 

Where,  with  never  a  sob  or  a  moan, 
The  old  man  lay  in  his  final  rest. 

With  his  hands  close  folded,  alone. 
Was  he  sleeping?  yes !  for  his  eyes  were  closed;- 

His  dreams  were  sweet,  for  he  smiled ; 
And  the  smile  that  lay  on  his  lips  was  as  fair 

As  that  of  a  little  child,. 

Then  they  said,  ah,  never  a  thoughtless  word. 

But  bore  him  tenderly  down. 
With  a  whispered  prayer,  to  the  churchyard  small, 

Just  out  of  the  noisy  town. 
They  missed  him  then  who  had  never  borne 

In  their  selfish  lives  a  part; 
But  God  knew  all,  and  had  not  forgot 

That  good,  "peculiar"  heart. 


THE  PAUPER  GIRL.— Geohgene  Traver. 

"  Only  a  pauper,"  the  neighbors  said, 
As  they  coaxed  away  from  death's  low  bed 

A  weeping  child,  her  young  heart  sore. 
Because  "  dear  mamma"  would  speak  no  more. 

They  gave  her  a  home  such  as  paupers  have, 
To  eat  and  to  sleep  in,  but  none  to  love; 

None  to  list  to  her  childish  prattle, 
Or  teach  her  to  win  in  life's  great  battle. 

"Oh,  where  can  I  go?"    Long  years  had  flown. 
And  the  helpless  girl  stood  all  alone ; 

Alone  in  the  world,  in  its  cold  and  its  storm, 
With  none  to  pity  or  save  from  harm. 

She  might  have  been  fair,  but  care  and  want 
Had  stolen  her  bloom,  left  her  pale  and  gaunt ; 
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Bobbed  her  life  of  its  sunshine  and  flowers, 
And  fraught  with  sorrow  her  girlhood's  hours. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  they  heeded  not 
The  friendless  girl — her  hard,  hard  lot; 

Selfishly,  coldly,  they  passed  her  by, 
To  struggle  alone,  to  live  or  to  die. 

One  open  door — they  wanted  her  there — 
The  place  seemed  cheerful,  its  inmates  fair; 

The  music,  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  light 
All  lured  her  on  with  their  promise  bright. 

The  tempter  was  nigh  with  his  pictures  fair 
Of  ease  and  plenty  awaiting  her  there; 

Like  leaf  engulfed  in  eddying  whirl 
Was  tempted  and  lost  that  homeless  girl. 

0  child  of  wealth,  if  ye  knew  the  power 
The  tempter  wields  in  the  darksome  hour, 

You  would  pity  the  paupers,  invite  them  in, 
And  shield  them  alike  from  shame  and  sin. 

Nor  fear  of  soiling  your  dainty  hands. 

Nor.  fear  of  breaking  society's  baads, 
Would  close  as  now  your  heart  and  your  door 

Against  the  sorrowing,  sinning  poor. 

Nay,  yours  is  the  sin,  if  sin  there  be — 

You  should  have  assisted  such  as  she ; 
Have  paused  in  your  round  of  fashion  and  whirl, 

And  saved  from  ruin  that  pauper  girl. 


A  DEPOT  INCIDENT.— Gertrude  Gaeeison. 

"  Beyond  the  Alpine  heights  of  great  pain 
Lieth  Italy." 

The  train  from  the  north  had  halted  and  then  rushed 
on,  screaming  like  some  living  thing  as  it  entered  the 
wood.  The  slow  and  snorting  "'  accommodation"  had  re- 
leased three  or  four  begrimed  passengers  and  then  belched 
its  way  forward.  The  train  from  the  south-west  was 
already  in  sight,  and  still  I  had  two  hours  to  wait. 

The  small  depot  could  offer  no  enchantments  to  beguile 
the  time.    Three  or  four  pale  women  sat  bolt  upright  in 
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dead  silence,  staring  stonily  at  each  other,  and  the  rest- 
less solitary  old  beau  began  to  show  signs  of  ill  temper 
because  he  could  attract  no  one's  attention.  Weary  of 
the  place,  I  went  outside  to  look  for  more  inspiriting 
sights. 

The  scene  was  as  restful  as  the  one  I  had  turned  away 
from  was  wearisome.  In  the  west  the  hills  towered  far 
into  the  heavens.  A  mile  to  the  north  lay  the  town,  a 
cluster  of  white  walls,  gray  spires  and  green  trees,  on 
which  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  seemed 
to  rest.  Between  it  and  the  little  depot  a  shining  river 
wandered  noiselessly  to  the  sea;  and  the  sun,  hanging 
low  in  the  western  sky,  was  gilding  everything  with  an 
inimitable  glory. 

The  train  from  the  southwest  unloaded  an  assortment 
of  travelers,  some  of  whom  were  not  disposed  to  do  their 
waiting  passively.  They  had  already  given  the  room  an 
air  of  action. 

There  was  one  who  would  have  been  a  piteous  figure 
anywhere — a  man  whose  pinched  face  was  ghastly  with 
the  greenish  tinge  of  consumption.  It  needed  no  close 
investigation  to  show  that  he  was  nearly  done  with  all 
earthly  things.  He  leaned  heavily  on  his  wife's  arm, 
his  thin  body  robbed  of  its  fictitious  strength  by  a  long 
journey. 

I  offered  my  aid  to  the  woman,  and  together  we  made 
a  place  for  him  on  a  bench  by  the  western  window.  He 
lay  quite  still,  as  though  rest  after  the  weariness  of  travel 
was  very  grateful.  His  black  eyes  looked  through  the 
open  door  at  the  quiet  landscape  with  an  eager  inquiry  in 
their  burning  depths.  Theyseemedtobelookingforsome- 
thing  they  did  not  see  but  expected  to  any  moment.  He 
said  nothing.  The  sunlight  streamed  in  and  fell  upon 
his  bony  hands  and  covered  his  gaunt  figure  like  an  aura. 

The  man  was  dying,  but  he  did  not  know  it  and  his 
wife  did  not  know  it;  and  what  good  would  it  do  to  tell 
her?    She  could  not  hold  the  sands  in  his  hour-glass  a 
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single  second  longer  than  the  law  of  his  destiny  had 
decreed.    All  her  faithful  love  could  not  do  that. 

They  were  Italians,  and  she  had  given  him  the  patient, 
dog-like  love  of  the  women  of  her  race.  She  had  been 
his  slave  as  well  as  his  wife,  for  though  the  Italian  boasts 
that  his  love  is  more  fervent  than  any  other  upon  earth, 
its  selfishness  and  tyranny  are  unrivaled  among  races. 

She  fanned  him  with  a  fan  covered  with  fairy  figures 
and  carved  in  dainty  patterns, — a  bit  of  rare  old  art 
strangely  out  of  place  in  her  hands,  which  were  rough 
and  misshapen  from  years  of  outdoor  toil.  I  thought  of 
the  romances  of  the  inanimate  world  as  I  looked  at  it. 

Life  had  not  been  easy  for  this  dark,  patient  woman. 
Hardship  and  labor  had  left  their  cruel  marks  upon  her 
face,  which  though  bronzed  and  lined  was  not  without 
great  beauty  of  expression,  the  deathless  beauty  which  is 
born  of  the  soul's  sweetness. 

There  had  been  none  of  the  glamour  which  envelops 
pleasant  paths  to  preserve  her  love  from  destruction.  It 
had  all  been  homely,  hard,  uninviting,  yet  there  she  was 
faithful  to  the  end,  faithful  in  love  as  well  as  in  duty. 

In  her  soft  Southern  voice,  with  its  pretty  accent,  she 
told  me  their  Story,  which  was  only  one  of  "the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor,''  easily  recited  and  without  the 
flavor  of  the  unusual. 

They  had  been  vine  growers  on  the  hills  of  Tuscany. 
Hearing  wonderful  tales  of  this  great  new  country  fifteen 
years  ago,  they  had  come  here  to  "make  a  good  home," 
she  said.  It  had  been  hard  work  at  fiist,  but  no  harder 
than  on  their  native  hills,  and  after  a  time  they  owned  a 
house  and  some  ground  in  the  west,  and  raised  small 
fruits.  They  had  prospered  pecuniarily,  but  not  other- 
wise. Three  children  had  been  given  them,  but  all  were 
asleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  "their  souls  with  the 
everlasting  God,"  she  devoutly  added,  crossing  herself 
reverently. 

Then  she  told  me  how  her  husband,  little  by  little,  lost 
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his  strength.  Sometimes  he  was  almost  well,  and  again 
so  weak,  and  always  growing  thinner  of  flesh,  though 
always  sure  that  he  would  be  well  the  next  month  or  the 
next  season.  At  last  he  imagined  that  if  he  could  go 
home  to  his  own  hills,  to  Italy,  he  would  recover.  The 
Italian  sun  would  warm  him  into  life.  He  seemed  sud- 
denly weary  of  everything  here,  she  said,  even  the  sky 
and  the  stars,  and  talked  always  of  his  farly  home. 

"Italy!  Italy!  Beyond  the  mountains  and  the  sea," 
broke  in  the  sick  man  in  his  own  tongue,  smiling  feebly. 

And  in  this  hope  they  had  started.  He  had  been  so 
eager  to  get  away  that  the  few  days  consumed  in  their 
preparations  had  been  longer  to  him  than  all  the  years 
of  their  stay.  He  had  grown  better  as  soon  as  they 
started,  so  much  better  that  in  her  patient  ignorance  she 
could  not  understand  why  he  had  suddenly  lost-  his 
strength.  She  was  sure  the  sea  would  revive  him,  and 
that  the  sunshine  on  his  native  hills,  where  the  grapes 
were  like  flowers  in  their  heavy  perfume,  would  restore  him. 

"But  I  told  him,"  she  said,  and  her  kind  eyes  grew 
sad,  "  I  told  him  that  it  would  all  be  changed  there. 
The  young  men  and  the  maidens  we  danced  with  years 
ago  would  not  be  there.  They  would  be  gone  or  old, 
like  ourselves." 

"Italy  never  changes,"  said  the  sick  man  in  Italian 
and  looking  far  out  on  the  green  fields,  as  though  his 
lips  merely  voiced  a  thought  not  meant  for  other  ears. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  the  woman,  who  was  bright 
and  fairly  intelligent,  did  not  know  that  her  husband's 
longing  for  Italy  was  that  curious  restlessness  "which  pre- 
cedes dissolution,  and  which  is  always  exaggerated  in 
consumptive  patients.  Yet  she  had  known  nothing  but 
his  will  for  years;  how  should  she  know  this? 

The  gates  of  the  other  world  were  even  then  opening 
to  receive  his  spirit  and  still  she  babbled  on,  speaking  of 
the  children,  the  journey,  and — Italy. 

"  Beyond  the  mountains  and  the  sea— Italy,"  said  the 
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dying  man  in  Italian,  looting  far  off  to  the  eastern  horizon, 
upon  which  was  the  royal  gilding  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  next  instant  an  ominous  rattle  sounded  through  the 
big,  bare  room,  and  in  his  eyes  there  shone  a  sudden  and 
overwhelming  surprise.  Instinctively  understandingthat 
he  suffered,  his  wife  raised  his  head  in  her  arms;  but  be- 
fore she  could  speak  even  an  endearing  word  his  soul 
had  departed  upon  its  journey,  "  without  the  sound  of 
wings  or  footfall."  In  a  single  moment  he  had  reached 
Italy,  the  eternal  Italy  which  lieth  "  beyond  the  Alpine 
heights  of  great  pain." 

We  lifted  his  head  from  the  faithful  arm  which  had 
raised  his  struggling  spirit  into  heaven  and  laid  it  again 
on  the  pillow  of  shawls. 

The  wife  did  not  at  first  understand  what  had  happened ; 
but  as  she  looked  at  the  white  face  of  the  dead  man,  upon 
which  still  lingered  the  trace  of  that  wonderful  surprise 
which  swept  over  him  when  his  soul  confronted  the  vision 
of  its  new  life,  the  awful  truth  revealed  itself  She  did 
not  cry  out.  She  did  not  weep.  She  did  not  speak. 
But  upon  her  kind  face  there  was  a  look  of  awe  inex- 
pressibly agonizing.  She  sank  slowly  to  her  knees,  with 
her  startled  eyes  turned  upward  as  if  trying  to  follow 
the  soul  that  had  so  suddenly  vanished  from  the  earth. 

She  stretched  out  her  rough,  kind  hands  and  clasped 
those  of  her  dead  husband,  and  laid  her  head  upon  them 
with  a  dumb  anguish  that  was  heartrending. 

We  turned  away  without  speaking.  The  awful  silence 
that  walks  close  upon  the  footsteps  of  Death  settled  upon 
the  place.  Every  person  was  standing,  every  head  bent. 
Two  majestic  presences,  Death  and  his  twin  brother 
Grief,  had  transfigured  the  mean  and  dingy  depot  and 
made  it  a  place  where  the  human  heart  felt  the  presence 
of  the  unchangeable  God. 

The  round  clock  on  the  wall  ticked  off  the  seconds 
with  ceaseless  energy,  emphasizing  the  unnatural  still- 
ness of  the  room. 
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Tick!  Tick!  Tick!  Over  and  over,  again  and  again, 
the  clock  told  the  story  of  the  speeding  moments.  From 
the  distance  came  the  rumble  of  an  in-coming  train — 
their  train — and  one  by  one  with  bowed  heads  the  waiting 
travelers  walked  out  upon  the  platform :  but  the  Italian 
woman  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

Over  her  kneeling  figure  and  the  breathless  body  of 
her  husband  the  dying  sun  threw  a  flood  of  glory, 
draping  both  Death  and  Grief  in  a  mantle  of  bright 
beauty. 

An  old  woman  who  stood  by  went  close  to  the  stricken 
wife  and  bent  to  raise  her  head.  "See!"  she  said  in  a 
startled  voice,  "  Siie !  she  has  followed  him  to  Italy." 

It  was  true.  The  hands  that  clasped  the  dead  man's 
with  such  tender  love  were  as  cold  as  his  own.  The 
head  that  rested  on  his  breast  was  heavy  and  lifeless. 
The  kind  eyes  were  glazed  and  vacant,  the  sweet  face 
rigid,  the  soft  voice  stilled  forever. 

"Beyond  the  mountains  and  th*e  .sea,"  beyond  all 
heights,  beyond  all  pain  they  had  suddenly  journeyed 
together. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  CASSANDRA  BROWN. 

COEOEBUS   GkEEN. 

Though  I  met  her  in  the  summer,  when  one's  heart  lies  oflf 

at  ease, 
As  it  were  in  tennis  costume,  and  a  man's  not  hard  to  please, 
Yet  I  think  at  any  season  to  have  met  her  was  to  love, 
While  her  tones,  unspoiled,  unstudied,  had  the  softness  of 

the  dove. 

At  request  she  read  us  poems  in  a  nook  among  the  pines. 
And  her  artless  voice  lent  music  to  the  least  melodious  lines ; 
Though  she  lowered  her  shadowing  lashes,  in  an  earnest 

reader's  wise. 
Yet  we  caught  blue  gracious  glimpses  of  the  heavens  that 

were  her  eyes. 

As  in  paradise  I  listened.    Ah,  I  did  not  understand 

That  a  little  cloud,  no  larger  than  the  average  human  hand, 
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Might,  as  stated  oft  in  fiction,  become  a  sable  pall, 

When  she  said  that  she  should  study  Elocution  in  the  fall. 

I  admit  her  earliest  efforts  were  not  in  the  Ercles  vein ; 
She  began  with  "  Lit-tle  Maaybel,  with  her  faayce  against 

the  paayne. 
And  the  beacon  light  a-trrremble" — which,  although  it  made 

me  wince, 
Is  a  thing  of  cheerful  nature  to  the  things  she's  rendered 

since. 

Having  learned  the  Soulful  Quiver,  she  acquired  the  Melting 
Mo-o-an, 

And  the  way  she  gave  "Young  Grayhead"  would  have  liq- 
uefied a  stone. 

Then  the  Sanguinary  Tragic  did  her  energies  employ. 

And  she  tore  my  taste  to  tatters  when  she  slew  "  The  Polish 
Boy." 

'Tis  not  pleasant  for  a  fellow  when  the  jewel  of  his  soul 
"Wades  through  slaughter  on  the  carpet,  while  her  orbs  in 

frenzy  roll ; 
What  was  I  that  I  should  murmur?    Yet  it  gave  me  grievous 

pain 
That  she  rose  in  social  gatherings,  and  Searched  among  the 

Slain. 

I  was  forced  to  look  upon  her,  in  my  desperation  dumb. 
Knowing  well  that  when  her  awful  opportunity  was  come 
She  would  give  us  battle,  murder,  sudden  death  at  very 

least 
As  a  skeleton  of  warning,  and  a  blight  upon  the  feast. 

Once,  ah!  once  I  fell  a  dreaming;  some  one  played  a  polo- 
naise 

I  associated  strongly  with  those  happier  August  days: 

And  I  mused,  "  I'll  speak  this  evening,"  recent  pangs  forgot- 
ten quite. 

Sudden  shrilled  a  scream  of  anguish:  "Curfew  shall  not 
ring  to-night!" 

Ah,  that  sound  was  as  a  curfew,  quenching  rosy,  warm  ro- 
mance ; 

Were  it  safe  to  wed  a  woman  one  so  oft  would  wish  in 
France? 

Oh,  as  she  "cull -limbed"  that  ladder,  swift  my  mounting 
hope  came  down. 

I  am  still  a  single  cynic;  she  is  still  Cassandra  Brown. 
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GOWANS  UNDER  HEE  FEET— Fkances  W.  Gibson. 

In  one  of  bonnie  Scotland's  homes — 

'Tis  many  a  year  ago — 
When  through  the  valleys  swept  the  wind, 

And  the  hills  were  clad  with  snow, 

At  a  window  sat  a  fair  young  girl, 

And  gazed  on  the  landscape  bleak ; 
Her  brow  was  pale  with  suffering, 

While  the  hectic  flushed  her  cheek. 

She  listened  to  the  wailing  wind 

That  dreary  winter  day, 
And  longed  for  summer's  warmth  and  light, 

The  buds  and  bloom  of  May. 

The  mother  watched  her  darling  child. 

With  sad  and  wistful  eyes ; 
A  bright-faced  brother  mused  the  while 

With  all  a  child's  surprise : 

"Why  does  my  sister  sit  so  still? 

She  sings  no  longer  now; 
Her  eyes  are  bright,  her  cheeks  are  red, 

But  sadness  clouds  her  brow. 

"  My  brothers  and  I  are  well  and  strong. 

We  scarce  stay  in  the  house ; 
And  sister's  merry  laugh  I  mind,  , 

When  she  ran  and  played  with  us. 

"  I  know  what  will  make  her  strong  again. 

For  I  heard  a  neighbor  say : 
'She'll  be  well  with  gowans  under  her  feet. 

In  the  bonnie  month  of  May.' 

"So  in  the  fields  some  gowans  I'll  get 

As  soon  as  ever  they  grow. 
And  lay  them  down  beneath  her  feet. 

Then  she'll  get  well  I  know." 

The  south  wind  with  its  balmy  breath 

Melted  the  snow  on  the  hills; 
And  bright  and  green  was  the  tender  grass 

Beside  the  sparkling  rills. 

Then  day  by  day  the  boy  was  seen, 
Seeking  in  meadow  and  dell, 
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Down  in  the  grass  for  the  star-like  flowers 

That  would  make  his  sister  well. 
At  length,  one  bright  and  sunny  day, 

His  cap  brimming  o'er  with  bloom; 
His  face  aglow  with  happiness, 

He  flew  to  the  sick  girl's  room. 

Her  fair  head  pUlowed  against  her  chair, 

On  her  lips  a  smile  so  sweet ; 
With  wonder  she  watched  the  eager  hands 

Place  the  flowers  beneath  her  feet. 

Though  never  again  those  tired  young  feet 

Life's  path  shall  travel  o'er. 
Nor  ever  Spring's  sweet  influence 

Her  blighted  bloom  restore; 

Though  never  more,  'neath  her  foot-Ml  light, 

The  gowans  fair  shall  rise ; 
She's  well — for  flowers  are  under  her  feet 

In  the  fields  of  Paradise. 


THE  POTTER'S  FIELD.— Geoege  M.  YickebiT 

A  gown  of  haze  hung  round  the  sleepy  sun 
As  slowly  down  upon  the  hills  he  sank ; 
Soon,  like  a  giant  with  full  face,  rubicund, 
He  paused,  looked  out  upon  the  scene, 
Then  slipped  beneath  the  quilts  of  purple  gold 
That  lay  in  folds  above  his  rocky  couch. 
The  gauge  of  time  had  gone,  for  time  is  naught 
To  them  that  sleep ;  and  nature  ever  wise 
Ne'er  gives  a  thing  in  vain :  man's  time  is  day. 
Deep  fell  the  shadows  from  the  sombre  trees 
That  fringed  a  flowing  stream  on  either  bank, 
While  weird  and  ghostly  as  a  winding  sheet 
An  ashy  mist  ascended  slow. 

Anon 
Came  forth  the  host  nocturnal ;  wheeling  bata, 
The  myriad  swarm  of  insect  life,  the  owl,  and  last  • 
The  stealthy  quadruped. 

Beside  the  stream 
Looms  up  a  withered  yew,  whose  gaunt  bare  arms 
No  longer  shelter  give;  and  right  beneath 
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The  yew,  there  stands  a  hut,  its  sunken  roof 
And  sides  all  crumbling  with  decay.    Within 
The  hut  a  candle's  yellow  glare  falls  full 
Upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  Hans  Von  Kraft. 
His  pipe,  his  jug  of  beer  and  pewter  mug 
Are  there,  as  they  have  been  each  lonely  night 
For  forty  years;  for  forty  years  his  hands 
Have  dug  the  graves  that  hold  the  city's  dead — 
The  stranger,  outcast,  pauper,  felon  dead 
From  yon  metropolis,  whose  many  lights 
Are  shining  bright  against  the  sky. 

A  far- 
Off,  deep-toned  bell  booms  out  the  hour,  and  Hans 
Von  Kraft  arises  slowly  to  his  feet. 
The  old  man  peers  into  the  dark  without ; 
He  takes  his  hat,  his  knotted  staff,  and  strides 
Adown  the  narrow  path  that  leads  to  where 
His  silent  wards  are  sleeping.    Now  he  stops, 
For  in  the  path  where  first  begin  the  mounds 
A  human  form  disputes  his  way.    "Mein  GottI 
Vot  brings  you  here?"  exclaims  Von  Kraft, 
AVho  views  with  awe  the  outlines  dim  of  that 
Which  stands  before  his  bulging  eyes.    "  I  come," 
Keplies  a  hollow  voice,  "to  sieek  release 
From  this  unhallowed  ground."    "How  comes  you  here?" 
Asks  Hans,  in  trembling  tones.    "Sit  there  and  look. 
And  hark,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause  that  sent 
Not  only  me,  but  all  who  fill  these  cells." 
Plalf  wild  with  fright,  old  Hans,  who  knew  not  fear 
Before  this  night,  now  drops  upon  his  knees. 
With  awe-struck  gaze  and  doubting  brain  he  sees 
From  out  each  grave  a  head,  a  trunk,  a  corpse 
Come  forth,  till  everj'  hillock  holds  a  shape, 
Some  seated,  some  reclining,  some  erect, 
But  all  intently  looking  at  a  ring  of  light, 
A  fleecy  zone,  like  that  which  circles  round 
The  moon  when  men  predict  a  coming  storm. 
The  tall,  grim  form  which  first  he  met  now  points 
With  bon^  finger  at  the  light,  the  Jack- 
A'lantern  light,  that  hovers  just  above 
The  earth :  he  points,  and  sadly,  solemnly 
Explains:  "Behold,  O  man,  this  audience 
Of  dank  and  reeking  death,  each  one  of  whom 
Once  shamed  the  virgin  snow  for  purity; 
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Note  well  the  cause  that  snapped  the  sacred  tie, 

That  sent  each  heart  adrift  from  virtue's  realm, — 

The  first  false  step  that  ends  in  nameless  woe. 

Behold,  for  what  you  see  in  one  lost  life, 

With  equal  truth  and  force  applies  to  all 

Who  by  that  self-same  cause  were  stricken  low ; 

The  difference  of  when  and  how  is  small, 

When  to  a  common  foe  a  life  succumbs : 

He  fell  in  battle,  tells  the  tale ;  and  though 

By  rifle,  shell,  or  sabre  thrust. 

The  death  is  justly  charged  to  gory  war." 

Now  Hans  Von  Kraft  is  terrified  indeed ; 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  stories  of  the  Rhine, 
The  olden  legends  of  his  Fatherland, 
Are  simple  facts  compared  with  what  he  sees ; 
The  wildest  things  are  true  since  this  is  true. 
Look !  look !  a  lovely  scene  appeai-s 
Within  the  ring  phosphoric  r 

Happy  home ! 
A  father,  mother,  and  their  youthful  son, 
With  merry  guests  surround  a  glowing  hearth ; 
Content  and  peace  have  smoothed  the  frowns  away 
From  every  brow  save  one — ^and  on  her  face, 
The  patient  mother's  face,  a  grief  is  stamped : 
Her  eyes  speak  out  in  mute  appeal  as  he, 
Her  boy,  accepts  a  proffered  glass  of  wine 
To  drink  his  birthday  toast.    He  looks  at  her. 
But  laughs,  and  heeds  her  not.    Poor,  foolish  youth ! 
The  home  scene  fades. 

Now  slowly  dawns  to  view 
Another,  humbler  home.    A  pale  young  wife 
Is  seated  by  a  cheerless  grate.    A  babe 
Lies  sleeping  in  a  cradle  at  her  side. 
With  wearied  sigh  the  girlish  mother  turns 
And  looks  upon  the  clock :  it  whirs,  now  strikes 
The  midnight  hour.    O  wretched  life— how  hope, 
And  doubt,  and  pain  are  flitting  o'er 
Her  faded  face !     She  starts,  she  hears  his  step ; 
Her  husband  reels  into  the  room  and  falls 
Unconscious  at  her  feet;  she  kneels  beside 
His  form— the  scene  dies  out. 

Old  Hans  Von  Kraft 
Attempts  to  rise—"  No,  no,"  vehement  cries 
Cdd* 
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The  figure  at  his  side,  "  you  must  not,  shall 
Not  leave  until  you  see  the  end !  That  boy 
I  knew ;  I  knew  him  as  a  man,  I  knew 
Him  as  a  wreck — 0  God,  have  mercy,  look !" 
And  Hans,  low  stooping,  looks. 

In  bold  relief, 
Like  chiseled  statues  stand  a  woman  and 
A  child.    The  circling  rim  of  light  makes  plain 
Each  circumstance  of  feature,  garb  and  form. 
A  tableau  more  than  sad  is  this.    With  hand 
Outstretched  the  beggar  mother  pleads  for  help ; 
The  little  one  half  hides  behind  the  rags 
That  barely  hide  the  woman's  form.    How  wan. 
How  pinched  their  faces  look !    0  Christ,  what  wrong 
Have  these  two  children  wrought  that  they,  like  thou, 
When  thou  wast  here  on  earth,  have  not  a  place 
To  lay  their  heads ! 

A  hollow  groan  swells  forth 
In  unison  from  every  grave ;  the  forms 
Melt  out — ^but  only  to  give  place  to  him 
Whose  weakness  stole  their  strength  away. 

A  man, 
A  weary  tramp  with  bloated  face,  and  eyes 
All  bleared  with  rum  stands  forth  in  grim  despair. 
The  ring  of  light  glows  red ;  within  grows  black, 
And  on  the  black  four  words  intensely  burn : 
The  curse  of  drink. 

Half  dazed  old  Hans  Von  Kraft 
Now  hears  a  wail  of  anguish  wildly  sad. 
And  shrieks  and  sobs ;  and  now  his  spectre  guest 
Thus  speaks:  "Tis  done.    I  said  I  knew  that  life — 
Alas !  Why  should  I  not,  for  I  am  he ! 
Once  loved — but  now — ha!  what  is  that  I  see? 
Ojoy!" 

Within  the  ring  a  peaceful  home 
Again  appears.    An  old  man  from  the  Book 
Of  God  reads  out ;  a  gray  haired  dame  sits  near 
The  table  whereon  rests  the  book,  and  at 
Her  side  a  younger  wife  in  widow's  weeds, 
While  at  the  widow's  feet  a  child  reclines. 
"Oh,  do  they  think  of  me,  and  love  me  still?" 
The  goblin  cries.    A  scroll  descends  and  hides 
The  group — upon  it  are  these  words  in  gold : 
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Those  once  loved  we  love  forever, 

Still  they  come  and  go  at  will, 
Foj  their  mem'ries,  like  our  shadows, 

Haunt  our  steps  through  good  or  ill ; 
Though  the  heart  so  freely  trusted 

False  has  proved  or  lost  to  sin. 
Yet  we  sigh  and  wish  in  sorrow 

That  the  error  had  not  been. 

Pride  may  mask  the  look  of  pity 

That  the  willing  soul  would  give, 
Anger  thwart  the  heart's  forgiveness, 

Yet  will  Love  immortal  live; 
Night  may  hide  the  rose's  beauty, 

Storms  her  tender  leaves  may  chill, 
But  though  hid,  though  cold  and  broken, 

Must  she  shed  her  fragrance  still. 

Old  Hans  Von  Kraft  jumps  up  in  fright  and  knocks 
His  pipe  and  jug  of  beer  from  off  the  bench ; 
He  starts,  and  yawns,  and  rubs  his  eyes. 

The  night 
Is  far  advanced,  yet  one  such  dream  is  quite 
Enough — and  so  he  lit  his  pipe  and  smoked 
Ti!l  day. 


THE  PARADOX  OF  TIME. 

Time  goes,  you  say?    Ah  no! 
Alas,  Time  stays,  we  go; 

Or  else  were  this  not  so, 
What  need  to  chain  the  hours, 
For  youth  were  always  ours  ? 

Time  goes,  you  say? — ah  no! 

Ours  is  the  eyes'  deceit 
Of  men  whose  flying  feet 

Lead  through  some  landscape  low; 
We  pass  and  think  we  see 
The  earth's  fixed  surface  flee: — 

Alas,  Time  stays, — we  go! 

Once,  in  the  days  of  old, 
Your  locks  were  curling  gold. 
And  mine  had  shamed  the  crow. 
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Now,  in  the  self-same  stage, 
We've  reached  the  silver  age; 
Time  goes,  you  say? — ah  no' 

Once,  when  my  voice  was  strong, 
I  filled  the  woods  with  song 

To  praise  your  "  rose"  and  "  snow ;" 
My  bird  that  sang,  is  dead ; 
Where  are  your  roses  fled  ? 

Alas,  Time  stays, — we  go! 

See,  in  what  traversed  ways. 
What  backward  fate  delays 

The  hopes  we  used  to  know : 
Where  are  our  old  desires? — 
Ah,  where  those  vanished  flres? 

Time  goes,  you  say? — ah  no! 

How  far,  how  far,  0  Sweet, 
The  pass  behind  our  feet 

Lies  in  the  even-glow, 
Now  on  the  forward  way. 
Let  us  fold  hands,  and  pray : 

Alas,  Time  stays, — we  go! 


A  MIXED  RELATIONSHIP. 

I  married  a  widow  who  bnd  a  grown  up  step-daugliler. 
My  father  visited  my  house  very  often,  fell  in  love  with 
my  step-daughter,  and  married  her.  So  my  father  be- 
came my  son-in-law,  and  my  step-daughter  my  mother, 
because  she  was  my  father's  wife.  Some  time  after,  my 
wife  had  a  son ;  he  was  my  father's  brother-in-law,  and 
my  uncle ;  for  be  was  the  brother  of  my  step-daughter. 
My  father's  wife,  that  is,  my  step-daughter,  also  had  a 
son ;  he  was,  of  course,  my  brother,  and  in  the  meantime 
my  grandchild,  for  he  was  the  son  of  my  daughter.  My 
wife  was  my  grandmother,  because  she  was  my  mother's 
mother.  I  was  my  wife's  husband  and  grandchild  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  the  husband  of  a  person's  grandmother 
is  his  grandfather,  I  was  my  own  grandfather. 
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THE  JUDGE  OF  BELLINZOIJA.— J.  ,T.  Reithard; 

From  the  town  of  Bellinzona,  several  hundred  years  ago, 

Did  a  good  and  virtuous  burgher  oft  to  iXagadino  go ; 

Chosen  judge  there  of  the  people,  was  he  by  them  enter- 
tained, 

But  in  Bellinzona,  meanwhile,  his  calm,  peaceful  home  re- 
mained. 

Yes,  he  was  a  man  of  justice,  who  revered  no  earthly  might; 
Blind  was  he  unto  the  person,  but  clear-sighted  to  the  right; 
Thus  he  won  the  people's  favor,  but  rich  nobles'  fear  and 

hate; 
Still  he  went  his  way  unheeding,  did  not  err  nor  hesitate. 

Therefore  sought  the  high-born  party,  whose  deep  envy 

grew  amain. 
Oft  with  raillery  and  slander  to  traduce  him,  but  in  vain ; 
Now  despairing  of  such  weapons,  they  conspire  how  they 

may 
Kill  this  noblest  of  the  townsmen, — thus  destroy  at  once  his 

sway. 

Three  of  them  in  long  black  mantles,  while  the  moon  shines 

full  and  bright. 
In  the  orange-grove  stand  watching  for  his  late  return  at 

night ; 
Ready  with  their  swords  and  daggers,  safe-concealed,  from 

danger  free,^ 
Gnash  their  teeth  as  they  stand  waiting,  muttering  curses 

angrily. 
Now  the  clocks  strike  twelve,  and  faintly  sounds  the  distant 

watchmen's  cry ; 
On  the  road  from  Magadino,  horse's  tramp  is  heard  full  nigh ; 
"Courage!    Forward!  friends,  attack  him!  seize  the  long 

expected  prey !" 
Lo !  they  start  back  on  a  sudden,  struck  with  terror  and 

dismay. 
Three  armed  men,  on  white  steeds  mounted,  close  before  the 

judge  did  ride, 
In  briaht  armor,  which  illumined  both  the  path  and  forest 

Then  came  he  whom  they  so  hated,  and  behind  him,  as 

Rode  three  men,  who,  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  battle, 
axes,  bore. 
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Scattering  sparks,  the  whole  procession  swept  along  in  rapid 

course ; 
To  the  town  steal  back  the  murderers,  yielding  to  superior 

force ; 
But  already  on  the  next  night,  twice  three  of  them  lurking 

stand: 
"  Let  us  see  if  we're  not  stronger  now  than  his  protecting 

band!" 

Clocks  now  strike  the  midnight  hour,  and  afar  the  watch- 
men call. 

Horses'  tramp  from  Magadino  then  on  listening  ears  doth 
fall; 

"Courage,  friends!  Out  with  your  daggers!  With  this  poison- 
ous growth,  away !" 

But  the  six  now  start  back  awe-struck,  full  of  wonder  and 
dismay. 

Six  armed  men,  on  white  steeds  mounted,  close  before  the 
judge  did  ride. 

In  bright  armor,  which  illumined  both  the  path  and  forest 
wide; 

Then  came  he  whom  they  so  hated,  and  behind  him,  as 
before, 

Eode  six  men,  who,  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  battle- 
axes  bore. 

Scattering  sparks,  the  whole  procession  swept  along  in  rapid 

course ; 
To  the  town  the  gang  retires,  awed  again  by  mightier  force. 
But  even  on  the  night  ensuing,  four  times  three  in  ambush 

stand : 
"  Let  us  see  if  we're  outnumbered  still  by  his  defenders' 

band!" 

Clocks  strike  twelve  from  church  and  tower,  and  the  watch- 
men cry  between ; 

Horses'  feet  again  are  sounding  on  the  road  from  Magadin. 

"  Courage,  comrades !  He,  so  quickly,  can't  have  found  such 
strong  allies !" 

But  the  twelve  start  back  affrighted,  full  of  terror  and 
surprise. 

Twelve  armed  men,  on  white  steeds  mounted,  close  before 

the  judge  did  ride, 
In  bright  armor,  that  illumined  both  the  jjath  and  forest 

wide : 
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Then  came  he  whom  they  so  hated,  and  behind  him,  as 
before, 

Eode  twelve  men,  who,  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  battle- 
axes  bore. 

Scattering  sparks,  the  whole  procession  swept  beside  them 
rapidly ; 

Struck  with  deepest  awe  and  wonder,  they,  now  following 
silently, 

Saw,  as  the  town-gate  was  opened,  how  the  magic  twenty- 
four, 

Suddenly,  in  haze  dissolving,  vanished,  and  were  seen  no 
more. 

In  the  murderers'  hearts  repentance  now  succeeds  to  hate 
and  fear ; 

In  the  noble  judge's  dwelling  they  with  reverence  appear, 

Fall  down  at  his  feet,  confessing  their  foul,  treacherous  of- 
fense ; 

He  looks  up  to  Heaven,  saying:  "This  hast  Thou  done, 
Providence '." 


THE  OLD  METHODIST'S  TESTIMONY. 

Praise  the  Lord  my  Christian  friends, 

That  I  am  with  you  still. 
Though  standing  like  an  old  log-house 

Upon  a  west  side  hill. 
The  music  has  gone  out,  you  know. 

The  timbers  have  decayed. 
But  sunshine  on  'em's  just  as  warm 

As  when  the  first  was  laid. 
Almost  a  hundred  years  have  passed 

Since  I  was  born,  and  then, 
'Twas  only  fifteen  farther  on 

And  I  was  born  again. 
I've  seen  the  forest  melt  away, 

Nice  houses  have  been  reared, 
The  world  has  quite  outstripped  the  Church, 

,1'm  very  much  afeared. 
They  used  to  tell  a  Methodist, 

As  far  as  eye  could  scan — 
No  gewgaws  on  a  woman  then, 

No  dickey  on  a  man. 
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But  now  our  congregations  are 

So  much  by  fashion  led, 
They  loolc  just  like  a  rainbow 

"Wrecked  upon  a  posy-bed. 

The  circuit-riders  of  them  days 

Were  not  so  fine  and  grand ; 
They  took  degrees  a-haulin'  logs, 

And  clearin'  up  the  land ; 
But  when  one  of  'em  rose  to  preach, 

I  tell  you  we  could  smell 
The  fragrant  flowers  of  heaven, 

And  the  stifling  smoke  of  hell. 

We  had  an  "  amen  corner,"  too, 

Beside  the  pulpit  stairs, 
And  while  he  raised  his  sermon  bents 

We  lifted  with  our  prayers. 
We  threw  in  many  a  loud  "thank  God!" 

And  weren't  obliged  to  go. 
To  give  the  Lord  the  glory. 

To  a  class-room  down  below. 

The  gospel  plow  went  deeply  then, 

AVith  ridin'  on  the  beam ; 
I  wish  you  could  have  been  there  once 

And  heard  'em  groan  and  scream; 
Though  I'm  afraid  that  if  you  had, 

You'd  most  outrun  your  wits 
To  get  a  doctor  to  prescribe 

For  epileptic  fits. 

The  old  grand  quart'ly  meetin's  was 

To  all  the  brethren  dear, 
Just  like  four  green  oases  in 

The  desert  of  the  year. 
The  people  flocked  for  miles  around, 

My  wife  would  take  a  score ; 
And  after  supper  they  would  pray, 

And  sleep  upon  the  floor. 

I  know  the  world's  a-moving  on, 

As  Galileo  said ; 
For  now  I  rent  a  cushioned  pew 

To  hear  an  essay  read. 
But  when  through  stained-glass  windows 

The  sun  throws  blue  and  gold, 
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I  cannot  help  a-thinkin'  how 
The  glory  shone  of  old. 

They  call  me  an  "  old  fossil," 

And  a  "  relic  of  the  past," 
A  "fogy"  and  a  "croaker,"  too, 

But  this  won't  always  last.   , 
I  tread  a  trembling  isthmus  where 

Two  seas  of  glory  roll, 
And  soon  the  past  and  future  bliss 

Will  swallow  up  my  soul. 
And  when  I  reach  fair  Canaan, 

The  Lord  will  doubtless  see 
That  mansions  in  the  city  will 

Not  do  for  such  as  me. 
So  he  will  let  me  go  among 

Old-fashioned  saints,  I  think, 
And  praise  him  'neath  the  trees  of  life, 

Upon  the  river's  brink. 


POMPEII. 

And  lo,  a  voice  from  Italy !  It  comes  like  the  stirring 
of  the  breeze  from  the  mountains !  It  floats  in  majesty 
like  the  echo  of  the  thunder !  It  breathes  solemnity  like 
a  sound  from  the  tombs !  Let  the  nations  hearken ;  for 
the  slumber  of  ages  is  broken,  and  the  buried  voice  of 
antiquity  speaks  again  from  the  gray  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

Roll  back  the  tide  of  eighteen  hundred  years.  At  the 
foot  of  the  vine-clad  Vesuvius  stands  a  royal  city;  the 
stately  Roman  walks  its  lordly  streets,  or  banquets  in 
the  palaces  of  its  splendor.  The  bustle  of  busied  thou- 
sands is  there ;  you  may  hear  it  along  the  thronged  quays ; 
it  rises  from  the  amphitheater  and  the  forum.  It  is  the 
home  of  luxury,  of  gayety,  and  of  joy.  There,  toged 
royalty  drowns  itself  in  dissipation ;  the  lion  roars  over 
the  martyred  Christian ;  and  the  bleeding  gladiator  dies 
at  the  beck  of  applauding  spectators.  It  is  a  careless,  a 
dreaming,  a  devoted  city. 
There  is  a  blackness  in  the  horizon,  and  the  earth- 
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quake  is  rioting  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain!  Hark! 
a  roar,  a  crash !  and  the  very  foundations  of  the  eternal 
hills  are  belched  forth  in  a  sea  of  fire!  Woe  for  that 
fated  city!  The  torrent  comes  surging  like  the  mad 
ocean ;  it  boils  above  wall  and  tower,  palace  and  fountain, 
and  Pompeii  is  a  city  of  tombs ! 

Ages  roll  on  ;  silence,  darkness,  and  desolation  are  in 
the  halls  of  buried  grandeur.  The  forum  is  voiceless; 
and  the  pompous  mansions  are  tenanted  by  skeletons ! 
Lo !  other  generations  live  above  the  dust  of  long  lost 
glory ;  and  the  slumber  of  the  dreamless  city  is  forgotten. 

Pompeii  beholds  a  resurrection!  As  summoned  by 
the  blast  of  the  first  trumpet,  she  hath  shaken  from  her 
beauty  the  ashes  of  centuries,  and  once  more  looks  forth 
upon  the  world,  sullied  and  somber,  but  interesting  still. 
Again  upon  her  arches,  her  courts,  and  her  colonnades, 
the  sun  lingers  in  splendor,  but  not  as  erst,  when  the  re- 
flected luster  from  her  marbles  dazzled  like  the  glory  of 
his  own  true  beam. 

There,  in  their  gloomy  boldness,  stand  her  palaces, 
but  the  song  of  carousal  is  hushed  forever.  You  may 
behold  the  places  of  her  fountains,  but  you  will  hear  no 
murmur;  they  are  as  the  water-courses  of  the  desert. 
There,  too,  are  her  gardens ;  but  the  barrenness  of  long 
antiquity  is  theirs.  You  may  stand  in  her  amphitheater, 
and  you  shall  read  utter  desolation  on  its  bare  and  di- 
lapidated walls. 

Pompeii!  moldering  relic  of  a  former  world !  Strange 
redemption  from  the  sepulcher!  How  vivid  are  the 
classic  memories  that  cluster  around  thee !  Thy  loneli- 
ness is  rife  with  tongues;  for  the  shadows  of  the  mighty 
are  thy  sojourners!  Man  walks  thy  desolated  and  for- 
saken streets,  and  is  lost  in  his  dreams  of  other  days. 

He  converses  with  the  genius  of  the  past,  and  the  Ro- 
man stands  as  freshly  recalled  as  before  the  billow  of 
lava  had  stiffened  above  him.  A  Pliny,  a  Sallust,  a  Tra- 
jan, are  in  his  musing,  and  he  visits  their  very  homes. 
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Venerable  and  eternal  city !  The  storied  urn  to  a  nation's 
memory !  A  disentombed  and  risen  witnpss  for  the  dead ! 
Every  stone  of  thee  is  consecrated  and  immortal.  Rome 
was;  Thebes  was;  Sparta  was;  thou  wast,  and  art  still. 
No  Goth  or  Vandal  thundered  at  thy  gates,  or  reveled 
in  thy  spoil. 

Man  marred  not  thy  magnificence.  Thou  wast  scathed 
by  the  finger  of  Him  who  alone  knew  the  depth  of  thy 
violence  and  crime.  Babylon  of  Italy !  thy  doom  was 
not  revealed  to  thee.  No  prophet  was  there,  when  thy 
towers  were  tottering  and  the  ashy  darkness  obscured 
thy  horizon,  to  construe  the  warning.  The  wrath  of  God 
was  upon  thee  heavily;  in  the  volcano  was  the  "hiding 
of  his  power" ;  and,  like  thine  ancient  sisters  of  the  plain, 
thy  judgment  was  sealed  in  fire! 


THE  GOTTINGEN. BARBER.— J.  E.  Caepentee. 

A  long  while  ago — ^you  the  date  must  suppose — 
A  barber  there  lived ;  he  was  not  one  of  those 
Who  shave  for  a  penny,  when  other  shops  close, 
All  the  Gottingen  students  he  took  by  the  nose. 

One  day  when  the  college  was  closed  for  the  night, 
A  little  fat  stranger,  a  horrible  fright. 
Walked  in,  and  demanded — by  no  means  polite — 
That  the  Gottingen  barber  would  shave  him  outright. 

The  hair  on  his  chin  did  like  bristles  appear, 

As  if  he  had  never  been  shaved  for  a  year: 

Says  the  Gottingen  barber,  "  My  friend,  it's  quite  clear, 

I  shave  students  alone,  so  you  don't  get  shaved  here !" 

"Not  shave  me!"  the  stranger  roared  out  with  a  curse— 

"Not  shave  me !"  again,  and  his  anger  grew  worse ; 

"  Not  shave  me !"— he  then  seemed  to  feel  for  his  purse. 

But  a  pistol  pulled  out,  looking  black  as  a  hearse. 

Then  the  pistol  he  cocked,  put  it  down  on  a  chair— 

"You  either  shave  me,  or  I  you,  I  declare !" 

Then  seizing  the  barber,  ere  he  was  aware, 

He  set  to  and  lathered  him  in  his  own  chair. 
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The  barber  got  up,  with  the  lather  half  choked; 
The  stranger  sat  down,  which  the  barber  provoked ; 
He  consented  to  shave  him,  for  somehow  he  hoped 
To  get  rid  of  him ;  then  for  his  razor  he  groped. 

The  stranger  he  grinned  him  a  horrible  grin ; 
It  he  left  but  one  stubble,  he  vowed,  on  his  chin, 
Or  cut  but  a  pimple,  or  scratched  but  his  skin. 
The  pistol's  contents  through  the  barber  should  spin. 

The  barber  got  nervous,  he  shook  like  a  leaf, 
So  he  lathered  away,  just  to  get  some  relief; 
And  the  longer  he  lathered,  the  more  his  belief 
That  his  customer  looked  very  much  like  a  thief. 

"  Brush  away  !  for  I  like  it,"  the  little  man  cried ; 
To  get  at  his  razor  the  barber  he  tried : 
But  shave  him  the  barber  could  not,  had  he  died — 
So  he  lathered  away,  his  emotion  to  hide. 

The  clock  it  struck  nine,  the  clock  it  struck  ten, 
Still  the  barber  kept  brushing  away  in  his  den ; 
"  Brush  away !"  cried  the  queerest  of  queer  little  men — 
Eleven  it  struck,  he  was  soaping  him  then. 

The  lamp  it  went  out,  and  the  Are  it  grew  dim ; 
Thought  the  barber,  "  At  last  I  shall  get  rid  of  him," 
When  a  couple  of  lamps,  that  no  mortal  could  trim, 
Became  both  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  so  grim. 

The  barber,  exhausted,  no  more  could  be  civil ; 

He  shook,  for  he  dreaded  the  worst  of  all  evil ; 

He  rushed  to  the  door,  o'er  the  court-yard  so  level — 

"Oh,  dear!"  he  exclaimed,  "I've  been  shaving  the  devil!" 

He  ran  through  each  street,  and  he  flew  through  each  square ; 
"  Brush  away !"  cried  his  foe  as  he  followed  him  there ; 
He  gained  the  cathedral,  ascended  each  stair — 
"Brush  away!  brush  away !" — still  it  followed  him  there. 

He  rushed  up  the  steeple — ^the  stranger  gave  chase ; 
He  was  close  at  his  heels,  with  the  soap  on  his  face; 
The  city  below  him  the  barber  could  trace,— 
"  Brush  away  I" — and  the  stranger  got  up  in  the  race. 

The  barber  he  sank,  quite  exhausted  and  dumb, 
The  stranger  came  up— with  his  finger  and  thumb 
Held  him  out  by  the  nose  (he  was  forced  to  succumb), 
Then  dropped  him,  not  caring  to  what  he  might  come. 
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The  barber  spun  round,  and  his  danger  was  rife, 
As  he  felt  himself  fall  at  the  end  of  the  strife ; 
When,  just  as  he  thought  he  was  settled  for  life, 
He  found  he  was  only — in  bed  v/ith  hia  wife. 


CONSIDEE  THE  LILIES.— Marianne  Fabningham. 

They  have  no  care ; 
They  bend  their  heads  before  the  storm, 
And  rise  to  meet  the  sunshine  warm, 
And  dance  responsive  to  the  breeze, 
And  nestle  underneath  the  trees. 
And  take  whatever  life  shall  bring 
As  gayly  as  the  birds  that  sing. 

They  do  not  toil ; 
Content  with  their  allotted  task 
They  do  but  grow,  they  do  not  ask 
A  richer  lot,  a  higher  sphere, 
But  in  their  loveliness  appear 
And  grow  and  smile,  and  do  their  best. 
And  unto  God  they  leave  the  rest. 

They  have  no  siri; 
Their  poor  sweet  faces  they  upraise; 
And  shrink  not  from  the  sun's  bright  gaze. 
And  if  the  earth  should  soil,  the  rain 
Comes  down  to  make  them  clean  again. 
And  scented,  beautiful  and  \*  hite, 
They  live  their  lives  in  God's  dear  sight. 

They  weep  no  tears ; 
No  shadow  dims  their  happiness, 
They  do  but  live  the  world  to  bless ; 
Enough  have  they  of  cloth  of  gold, 
They  lift  their  cups  the  dew  to  hold, 
About  them  are  the  light  and  song. 
And  they  are  glad  the  whole  day  long. 

God  cares  for  them: 
His  love  is  over  every  one, — 
He  wills  their  good,  his  will  be  done ! 
He  does  neglect  no  single  flower. 
He  makes  them  rich  with  sun  and  shower, 
Their  song  of  trust  is  sweet  and  clear — 
And  he  that  hath  an  ear  may  hear. 
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THE  EAIN-DEOPS— Delia  Louise  Colton. 

The  silver  rain,  the  golden  rain, 
The  tripping,  dancing,  laughing  rain ! 
Stringing  its  pearls  on  the  green  leafs  edge, 
Fringing  with  gems  the  brown  rock's  ledge, 
Spinning  a  vail  for  the  water-fall, 
And  building  an  amber-colored  wall 
Across  the  West  where  the  sunbeams  fall : 
The  gentle  rain,  in  the  shady  lane, 
The  pattering,  peering,  winning  rain ! 

The  noisy  rain,  the  marching  rain, 
The  rushing  tread  of  the  heavy  rain ! 
Pouring  its  rivers  from  out  the  blue, 
Down  on  the  grass  where  the  daisies  grew, 
Darting  in  clouds  of  angry  drops 
Across  the  hills  and  the  green-tree  tops, 
And  kissing,  at  last,  in  its  giant  glee. 
The  foaming  lips  of  the  great,  green  sea : 
The  fierce,  wild  rain,  the  riotous  rain. 
The  boisterous,  dashing,  shouting  rain ! 

The  still  night  rain,  the  solemn  rain, 
The  soldier-step  of  the  midnight  rain ! 
With  its  measured  beat  on  the  roof  o'erhead, 
With  its  tidings  sweet  of  the  faithful  dead, 
Whispers  from  loves  who  are  laid  asleep 
Under  the  sod  where  the  myrtles  creep ; 
Culling  bouquets  from  the  sun-lit  past. 
Of  flowers  too  sweet,  too  fair  to  last : 
The  faithful  rain,  the  untiring  rain. 
The  cooing,  sobbing,  weeping  rain  1 

The  sulky  rain,  the  spiteful  rain. 

The  bothering,  pilfering,  thieving  rain! 

Creeping  so  lazily  over  the  sky, 

A  leaden  mask  o'er  a  bright  blue  eye. 

And  shutting  in,  with  its  damp,  strong  hands, 

The  rosy  faces  in  curls,  and  bands 

Of  girls  who  think,  with  unwonted  frown. 

Of  the  charming  laces  and  things  down-town, 

That  might  as  well  for  this  tiresome  rain. 

Be  in  the  rose  land  of  Almahain : 

The  horrid  rain,  the  tedious  rain. 

The  never-ending,  dingy  rain ! 
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CHRIST  AND  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

"The  Master  has  come  over  Jordan," 

Said  Hannah,  the  mother,  one  day ; 
"He  is  healing  the  people  who  throng  him, 

With  a  touch  of  his  linger,  they  say. 

"And  now  I  shall  carry  the  children, 
Little  Rachel,  and  Samuel,  and  John ; 

I  shall  carry  the  baby  Esther 
For  the  Lord  to  look  upon." 

The  father  looked  at  her  kindly. 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled ; 
"Now  who  but  a  doting  mother 

Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild? 

"If  the  children  were  tortured  by  demons, 

Or  dying  of  fever,  'twere  well ; 
Or  had  they  the  taint  of  the  leper, 

Like  many  in  Israel." 

"  Nay,  do  not  hinder  me,  Nathan, 

I  feel  such  a  burden  of  care ; 
If  I  carry  it  to  the  Master, 

Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 

"If  he  lay  his  hand  on  the  children, 

My  heart  will  beat  lighter,  I  know ; 
For  a  blessing  for  ever  and  ever 

Will  follow  them  as  they  go." 

So  over  the  hills  of  Judah, 

Along  the  vine-rows  green, 
With  Esther  asleep  on  her  bosom, 

And  Rachel  her  brothers  between — 

'Mong  the  people  who  hang  on  his  teaching. 

Or  waiting  his  touch  or  his  word, 
Through  the  row  of  proud  Pharisees  listening. 

She  pressed  to  the  feet  of  her  Lord. 

"  Now  why  should'st  thou  hinder  the  Master," 

Said  Peter,  "  with  children  like  these  ? 
Seest  not  how  from  morning  to  evening 

He  teacheth,  and  healeth  disease  ?" 

Then  Christ  said,  "Forbid  not  the  children! 
Permit  them  to  come  imto  me;" 
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And  he  took  in  his  arms  little  Esther, 

And  Rachel  he  set  on  his  knee. 
And  the  heavy  heart  of  the  mother 

Was  lifted  all  earth-care  above, 
As  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  brothers, 

And  blessed  them  with  tenderest  love : 
As  he  said  of  the  babes  in  his  bosom, 

"Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;" 
And  strength  for  all  duty  and  trial. 

That  hour  to  her  spirit  was  given. 


PENNING  A  PIG.— James  M.  Bailey. 

Two  fa,milies  in  Slawson  had  a  somewhat  singular  ex- 
perience several  weeks  ago.  Those  families  live  in  a 
double  house,  and  each  had  a  pen  with  two  pigs.  Last 
Friday  the  woman  in  one  part  discovered  that  her  two 
pigs  were  free  from  their  pen,  and  looking  after  geologi- 
cal specimens  at  the  foot  of  the  yard.  She  also  discovered 
at  the  same  time  that  the  gate  to  a  cabbage-yard  adjoin- 
ing was  open,  and  that  the  pigs  might  at  any  moment 
become  ravished  by  a  viiaw  of  the  glories  within. 

Her  husband  being  away  she  hurriedly  secured  the 
gate,  and  then  set  about  to  return  the  truants  by  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  plan:  Taking  a  shovelful  of  corn,  she 
approached  as  close  to  the  animals  as  possible,  and, 
holding  the  tempting  morsel  near  enough  for  them  to 
learn  its  inviting  character,  she  screwed  her  face  into  an 
expression  of  winning  sweetness,  and  backed  slowly  to- 
ward the  pen. 

It  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  woman's  faith,  and  we 
regret  to  write  that  it  did  not  work.  The  pigs  took  one 
snuff  at  the  contents  of  the  shovel,  just  to  show  that  they 
took  some  interest  in  the  matter,  and,  being  convinced 
thereby  that  there  was  nothing  injurious  in  the  experi- 
ment, fell  to  rooting  about  again  with  renewed  fervor. 

The  nearer  the  woman  came  to  the  pen  the  stiaighter 
her  face  grew,  and  presently  lost  every  vestige  of  solici- 
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tude,  and  assumed  instead  an  expression  of  medium  feroc- 
ity. Wliat  she  may  liave  done  will  never  be  known,  as 
at  this  juncture  her  husband  made  hfe  appearance  on 
the  back  stoop,  and,  her  eye  resting  upon  him,  she  com- 
menced to  apostrophize  him  in  the  language  married 
people  alone  are  cdepts  at. 

After  requesting  30Hiebody  to  show  him  the  idiot  who 
had  left  those  hogs  out,  that  he  might  punch  his  head, 
he  drove  straight  at  the  truants,  and  missea  them,  of 
course.  Then  he  drove  iit  them  again  with  a  ciutbes 
pole,  and  missed  them  again^  although  he  made  anothei 
Jiole  by  hitting  that  on  a  stone.  Any  one  who  has  helped 
to  drive  one  or  two  pi^  will  readily  understand  the 
number  of  articles  that  passed  through  the  air,  and  the 
style  of  conversation  the  man  kept  up  during  the  chase. 
Finally,  he  got  one  of  the  animals  in  a  corner,  and, 
being  by  this  time  utterly  regardless  of  personal  appear- 
ance or  consequences,  threw  himself  upon  the  brute,  neatly 
scraping  the  fence  with  the  top  of  his  head,  and  falling 
upon  the  pig  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  in  abeyance  every- 
one of  its  muscles  except  those  in  the  throat  These 
were  at  once  put  into  active  operation,  and  the  man  for 
a  moment  thought  he  had'  c«'.ptured  a  planing-mill.  Then 
he  raised  slowly,  keeping  a  tight  hold  of  the  animal,  and 
getting  ou  Lis  feet  ™itL  the  pig  in  his  arms,  struck  out 
for  the  pen,  preceded  by  his  wife  and  the  other  woman, 
and  closely  and  anxiously  observed  by  all  the  neighbors 
for  a  half  mile  around. 

In  this  way  the  procession  laboriously  moved.  The  pig, 
having  worked  its  head  to  within  two  inches  of  the  man's 
ear,  was  pouring  therein  a  tale  of  unparalleled  distress, 
which,  if  not  calculated  to  meltthestoutestheart,  actually 
threatened  to  split  open  the  stoutest  head.  The  man  was 
utterly  powerless  to  remedy  the  horror,  having  both 
hands  engaged,  and  could  only  twist  his  ear  a  little  out 
of  range,  and  scream  at  the  top  of  his  voice  his  plans  for 
the  future  of  "them  hogs." 

6eb  ■'• 
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On  reaching  the  pen,  and  while  in  the  act  of  dumping 
the  howling  viper  over  the  side,  the  woman  next  door 
made  an  unfortunate  discovery.  His  hogs  were  in  the 
pen;  the  truants  were  hers.  The  man,  who  was  still 
holding  the  pig.  and  might  have,  with  reason,  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debate,  contented  himself  by  merely 
expreesmg  a  hape  that  he  might  be  blessed,  and  then 
trudged  around  to  the  other  pen,  where  he  arrived  after 
much  unlooked-for  tribulation,  and  again  hoisted  the 
howling  monster  up  to  the  top,  when  the  woman  next 
door  made  another  and  still  more  remarkable  discovery. 
Her  pigs  were  in  their  pen.  "  What's  that  ?"  screamed 
the  man,  who  was  so  fixed  he  could  not  very  well  see  into 
the  pen,  and  was  obliged  to  lift  his  voice  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  din.  "  Them  ain't  my  pigs,"  screamed 
the  woman,  "  Why  ain't  they  ?"  he  yelled.  "  Cause  my 
pigs  are  here,"  she  shrieked  back.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  strange  animals  were  urged  out  of  that  garden, 
without  the  use  of  subterfuge. 


THE  SONG  OP  THE  FORGE. 

dang,  dang!  the  massi ve. anvils  ring; 
Clang,  clang!  a  hundred  hammers  swing; 
Like  the  thunder-rattle  of  a  tropic  sliy, 
The  mighty  blows  still  multiply — 

Clang,  clang! 
Say,  brothers  of  the  diLsky  brow, 
What  are  your  strong  arms  forging  now? 
Clang,  clang!    We  forge  the  colter  now,— 
The  colter  of  the  kindly  plow  : 
Benignant  Father,  ble.ss  our  toil ! 

May  its  broad  furrow  still  unbind 

To  genial  rains,  to  snn  and  wind. 
The  most  productive  soil  1 
Clang,  clang  I    Our  colter's  course  shall  be 
On  many  a  sweet  and  sheltered  lea. 

By  many  a  streamlet's  silver  tide. 
Amid  the  song  of  morning  birds, 
Amid  the  low  of  sauntering  herds. 
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Amid  soft  breezes  which  do  stray 
Through  woodbine  hedges  and  sweet  may, 

Along  the  green  hill's  side. 
When  regal  autumn's  bounteous  hand 
With  wide-spread  glory  clothes  the  land, — 
When  to  the  valleys,  from  the  brow 

Ot  each  resplendent  slope,  is  rolled 

A  ruddy  sea  of  living  gold, — 
We  bless,  we  bless  the  plow. 

Clang,  clang !    Again,  my  mates,  what  glows 
Beneath  the  hammer's  potent  blows  ? 
Clink,  clank !     We  forge  the  giant  chain 
Which  bears  the  gallant  vessel's  strain 
Mid  stormy  winds  and  adverse  tides ; 

Secured  by  this,  the  good  ship  braves 

The  rocky  roadstead,  and  the  waves 
Which  thunder  on  her  sides. 

Anxious  no  more,  the  merchant  sees 

The  mist  drive  back  before  the  breeze, 

The  storm-cloud  on  the  hill ;  • 

Calmly  he  rests,  though  far  away 

In  boisterous  climes  his  vessels  lay, — 

Reliant  on  our  skill. 

Say,  on  what  sands  shall  these  links  sleep, 
Fathoms  beneath  the  solemn  deep  ? — 
By  Afric's  pestilential  shore, 
By  many  an  iceberg,  lone  and  hoar ; 

By  many  a  palmy  Western  isle, 
Basking  in  Spring's  perpetual  smile; 
By  stormy  Labrador. 

Say,  shall  they  feel  the  vessel  reel, 
When  to  the  battery's  deadly  peal 
The  crashing  broadside  makes  reply? 

Or  else,  as  at  the  glorious  Nile, 

Hold  grappling  ships,  that  strive  the  while 
For  death  or  victory? 
Hurrah !— cling,  clang!— once  more,  what  glows, 

Dark  brothers  of  the  forge,  beneath 
The  iron  tempest  of  your  blows. 

The  furnace's  red  breath? — 
Clang,  clang!    A  burning  torrent,  clear 

And  brilliant,  of  bright  sparks,  is  poured 
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Around  and  up  in  the  dusky  air, 

As  our  hammers  forge  the  sword. 
The  sword !— a  name  of  dread ;  yet  when 
Upon  the  freeman's  thigh  'tis  bound, 
"While  for  his  altar  and  his  hearth, 
While  for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 

The  war-drums  roll,  the  trumpets  sound- 
How  sacred  is  it  then ! 
"Whenever,  for  the  truth  and  right, 
It  flashes  in  the  van  of  fight — 
"Whether  in  some  wild  mountain-pass, 
As  that  where  fell  Leonidas; 
Or  on  some  sterile  plain,  and  stern, 
A  Marston,  or  a  Bannockburn ; 
Or  mid  fierce  crags  and  bursting  rills, 
The  Switzer's  Alps,  gray  Tyrol's  hills ; 
Or,  as,  when  sunk  the  Armada's  pride, 
It  gleams  above  the  stormy  tide ; — 
Still,  still,  whene'er  the  battle-word 
Is  Liberty !  when  men  do  stand 
For  justice  and  their  native  land,— 
Then  Heaven  bless  the  sword  1 


OUT  AND  INTO. 


Out  of  the  distance  and  darkness  so  deep, 
Out  of  the  settled  and  perilous  sleep. 
Out  of  the  region  and  shadow  of  death, 
Out  of  its  foul  and  pestilent  breath, 
Out  of  the  bondage  and  wearying  chains. 
Out  of  companionship  ever  with  stains — 
Into  the  light  and  glory  of  God, 
Into  the  holiest  made  clean  by  the  blood, 
Into  His  arms,  the  embrace  and  the  kiss. 
Into  the  scene  of  inefi'able  bliss, 
Into  the  quiet,  the  infinite  calm. 
Into  the  place  of  the  song  and  the  psalm ; 
"Wonderful  love  that  has  wrought  all  for  mel 
"Wonderful  work  that  has  thus  set  me  free! 
"Wonderful  ground  upon  which  I  have  comel 
"Wonderful  tenderness  welcoming  home! 
Out  of  the  horror  of  being  alone, 
Out,  and  forever,  of  being  my  own, 
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Out  of  the  hardness  of  heart  and  of  will, 

Out  of  the  longing  which  nothing  could  fill. 

Out  of  the  bitterness,  madness  and  strife. 

Out  of  myself,  and  of  all  I  call  life — 
Into  communion  with  Father  and  Son, 
Into  the  sharing  of  all  that  Christ  won, 
Into  the  ecstasies  full  to  the  brim, 
Into  the  having  of  all  things  with  him. 
Into  Christ  Jesus,  there  ever  to  dwell. 
Into  more  blessing  than  words  e'er  can  tell. 

Wonderful  lowliness,  draining  my  cup! 

Wonderful  purpose,  ttiat  ne'er  gave  me  up ! 

Wonderful  patience,  that  waited  so  long! 

Wonderful  glory,  to  which  I  belong! 

Out  of  my  poverty  into  his  wealth. 

Out  of  my  sickness  into  pure  health. 

Out  of  the  false  and  into  the  true. 

Out  of  the  old  man  into  the  new. 

Out  of  what  measures  the  full  depth  of  "lost!" 

Out  of  it  all,  at  infinite  cost ! 
Into  what  must  with  that  cross  correspond, 
Into  that  which  there  is  nothing  beyond, 
Into  what  satisfies  his  and  my  heart. 
Into  a  friendship  that  never  shall  part. 
Into  the  deepest  of  joys  ever  bad. 
Into  the  gladness  of  making  God  glad! 

Wonderful  Being,  whose  face  I'll  behold ! 

Wonderful  story,  then  all  to  be  told ! 

Wonderful  all  the  dread  way  that  he  trod! 

Wonderful  end,  he  brought  me  to  God ! 


"HELP  ME  ACROSS,  PAPA." 

There  was  anguish  in  the  faces  of  those  who  bent  over 
the  little  white  bed,  for  they  knew  that  baby  May  was 
drifting  away  from  them,  going  out  alone  into  the  dark 
voyage  where  so  many  have  been  wrested  from  loving 
hands,  and  as  they  tried  in  vain  to  keep  her,  even  to 
smooth  with  their  kind  solicitude  her  last  brief  sorrows, 
they  too  experienced  in  the  bitter  hour  of  parting  the 
pangs  of  death.     They  only  hoped  that  she  did  not  suffer 
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now.  The  rings  of  golden  hair  lay  damp  and  unstirred 
on  her  white  forehead ;  the  roses  were  turned  to  lilies  on 
her  cheeks;  the  lovely  violet  eyes  saw  them  not,  but  were 
upturned  and  fixed ;  the  breath  on  the  pale  lips  came 
and  went,  fluttered  and  seemed  loth  to  leave  its  sweet 
prison.  Oh,  the  awful,  cruel  strength  of  death ;  the  weak- 
ness, the  helplessness,  of  love!  Those  who  loved  her 
better  than  life  could  not  lift  a  hand  to  avert  the  destroyer; 
they  could  only  watch  and  wait  until  the  end  should 
come.  Her  merry,  ringing  laugh  would  never  again 
gladden  their  hearts ;  her  little  feet  would  make  no  more 
music  as  they  ran  pattering  to  meet  them.  Baby  May 
was  dying,  and  all  the  house  was  darkened  and  hushed! 

Then  it  was,  as  the  shadows  fell  in  denser  waves  about 
us,  that  she  stirred  ever  so  faintly,  and  our  hearts  gave 
a  great  bound  as  we  thought,  "She  is  better!  She  will 
live."  Yes,  she  knew  us;  her  eyes  moved  from  one  face 
to  the  other,  with  a  dim,  uncertain  gaze.  Oh,  how  good 
God  was  to  give  her  back !  How  we  could  praise  and 
bless  him  all  our  lives.  She  lifted  one  dainty  hand — 
cold — almost  pulseless,  but  better — we  would  have,  it 
so — and  laid  it  on  the  rough  browned  hand  of  the  rugged 
man  who  sat  nearest  to  her.  His  eye  lighted  all  his 
bronzed  face  like  a  rainbow  as  he  felt  the  gentle  pressure 
of  his  little  daughter's  hand, — the  mute,  imploring  touch 
that  meant  a  question. 

"What  is  it,  darling?"  he  asked,  in  broken  tones  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving. 

She  could  not  speak,  and  so  we  raised  her  on  the  pretty 
lace  pillow,  and  her  wee  white  face  shone  in  the  twilight 
like  a  fair  sta,r  or  a  sweet  woodland  flower. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his, — eyes  that  even  then  had  the 
glory  and  the  promise  of  immortality  in  them,  and  reach- 
ing; out  her  little  wasted  arms  said,  in  her  weary,  flute- 
like voice: 

"Help  me  across,  papa!" 

Then  sho  was  gone!     We  held  to  our  breaking  hearts 
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the  frail,  beautiful  shell,  but  she  was  far  away,  whither 
we  dare  not  follow.  She  had  crossed  the  dark  river,  and 
not  alone. 

"  Over  the  river  tlie  boatman  palo 
CarrioU  anotkei^  tlie  hauseliold  pot, 

She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  handa, 
•  And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark ; 

We  felt  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands. 

And  all  our  Siinshine  grew  strangely  dark." 

O  infinite  Father!  When  we  weary  and  disappointed 
ones  reach  our  pleading  hands  to  thee,  wilt  thou  take  us 
even  as  the  little  child,  and  help  us  across  over  the  moun- 
tains of  defeat  and  the  valleys  of  humiliation  into  the 
green  pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters,  into  the  city 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God? 


Al^  OLD  WOMAN'S  COMPLAINT.— E.  L.  Eoys. 

"  Ef  here  ain't  a  terbaker  spit,  right  on  my  nice  new  mat, 
Where  I  tulc  sich  pains  tew  pick  in  a  han'some  yaller  cat; 
Now  Mr.  Bruce,  tie's  no  use  talkin',  you  and  I  will  hev  tew 

part 
Ef  I  had  knowed  yon.  chawed  the  weed,  you  should  never 

had  my  heart; 
You're  a  spittin'  reound  this  house  from  mornin'  until  night ; 
I  guess  the  fui'nitoor  will  soon  be  in  a  pooty  plight; 
Sich  tarnal  fools  as  men  are,  I  wonder  what's  the  use 
For  them  ter  chaw  terbaker,  and  spit  out  all  the  juice. 

They  spit  in  every  corner,  and  they  spit  in  every  room. 
They  spit  beneath  the  table,  and  they  spit  behind  the  broom ; 
They  ^it  on  bristles  carpet,  they  spit  on  painted  floor, 
'Tis  spit,  spit,  spit,  in  the  house  or  out  o'  door: 
Ef  they  really  think  this  life  was  made  for  nothin'  but  tew 

chaw. 
They  can't  expect  the  wimmin  folks  tew  dew  anything  but 

jaw; 
But  I  say  you've  got  to  stop  it,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Bruce, 
Ef  you  will  chaw  terbaker,  you  shall  swaller  all  the  juice. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  ride,  clar  up  to  Bosting  town; 
I  wore  my  very  best, — a  bran  new  purple  gown ; 
But  when  I  tuk  my  little  pew,  within  them  plaguy  keers, 
I  like't  to  drop  my  carpet-bag,  and  burst  all  intew  tears; 
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Bon't  you  think  that  every  seat,  where  I  undertvik  tew  sit, 

Was  nothin'  but  a  yaller  ocean  of  terbaker  spit. 

I  must  confess  I  wished  the  men  would  go  straight  tew  the 
deuce, 

Always  chawin'  their  terbaker,  and  spittin'  eont  the  juice. 

Then  jest  tew  hear  the  critters  talk  abeout  wimmin  drinkin' 
tea; 

Makin'  mountains  eont  of  ant-hills,  and  a  whale  eout  of  a 
flea: 

They  jaw  tew  abeout  school-gals,  'cause  they  take  tew  chaw- 
in' gum; 

And  with  mouths  full  of  terbaker  they  say,  "  Thy  Kingdom 
come." 

I  don't  see  why  they  think  the  Lord  will  take  a  fl^  of  tmce 

From  a  man  who  chaws  terbaker,  and  spits  eout  all  the  jmce.  ■ 

Howsoever  I  suppose  that  you  can't  instruct  a  fool; 

But  there's  jest  one  man  on  airth  who  is  subject  tew  my  rule. 

And  if  you  spit  terbaker  juice,  I  tell  yon  Hezekiah, 

You  won't  never  need  to  die  tew  get  intew  the  fire. 

I  must  and  will  assert  my  rights,  as  a  female,  not  a  goose, 

And  if  you  will  chaw  terbaker,  you  shall  swaller  all  the  juice." 


A  SEKMON  IN  RHYME. 

If  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving. 
Love  him.    Yes,  and  let  him  know 

That  you  love  him,  e'er  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 

Of  a  friend  till  he  is  dead  ? 

If  you  hear  a  song  that  thrills  you 

Smig  by  any  child  of  song, 
Praise  it.    Do  not  let  the  singer 

Wait  deserved  praises  long. 
Why  should  one  who  thrills  yonr  heart. 
Lack  the  joy  you  may  impart? 
If  you  hear  a  prayer  that  moves  you 

By  its  humble,  pleading  tone. 
Join  it.    Do  not  let  the  seeker 

Bow  before  his  Grod  alone. 
Why  should  not  your  brother  share 
The  strength  of  "  two  or  three",  in  prayer? 
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If  you  see  the  hot  tears  falling 

From  a  sorrowing  brother's  eyes, 
Share  them.    And,  by  sharing, 

Own  your  kinship  with  the  skies. 
Why  should  any  one  be  glad 
When  a  brother's  heart  is  sad? 
If  a  silvery  laugh  is  rippling 

Through  the  sunshine  on  his  face, 
Share  it.    'Tis  the  wise  man's  saying — 

For  both  grief  and  joy  a  place. 
There's  health  and  goodness  in  the  mirth 
In  which  an  honest  laugh  has  birth. 

If  your  work  is  made  more  easy 

By  a  friendly  helping  hand, 
Say  so.    Speak  out  brave  and  truly, 

Ere  the  darkness  vail  the  land. 
Should  a  brother  workman  dear. 
Falter  for  a  woid  of  cheer? 

Scatter  thus  your  seeds  of  kindness, 

All  enriching  as  you  go ; 
Leave  them.    Trust  the  Harvest  Giver, 

He  will  make  each  seed  to  grow ; 
So,  until  its  happy  end, 
Your  life  shall  never  lack  a  friend. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  CHARGE.— Clement  Scott. 

the  word  to  the  boys  to-night! — ^lying  about  midst 

dying  and  dead ! 
Whisper  it  low ;  make  ready  to  fight!  stand  like  men  at  your 

horse's  head ! 
Look  to  your  stirrups  and  swords,  my  lads,  and  into  your 

saddles  your  pistols  thrust ; 
Then,  setting  your  teeth  as  your  fathers  did,  you'll  make  the 

enemy  bite  the  dust ! 
What  did  they  call  us,  boys,  at  home?— "Feather-bed  sol- 
diers!"—faith  it's  true!— 
"Kept  to  be  seen  in  Her  Majesty's  parks,  and  mightily  smart 

at  a  grand  review !" 
Feather-bed  soldiers?    Curse  their  chaffi    Where  in  the. 

world,  I  should  like  to  know. 
When  a  war  broke  out   and  the  country  called,  was  an 

English  soldier  sorry  to  go? 
Cee* 
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Brothers  in  arms  and  brothers  in  heart!  cavalry!  infantry. 

there  and  then ; 
No  matter  what  careless  lives  they  lived,  they  were  ready 

to  die  like  Englishmen ! 

So  pass  the  word !  in  the  sultry  night, 
Stand  to  your  saddles!  make  ready  to  fight! 
We  are  sick  to  death  of  the  scorching  sun  and  the  desert 

stretching  for  miles  away ; 
We  are  all  of  us  longing  to  get  at  the  foe  and  sweep  the  sand 

with  our  swords  to-day  1 
Our  horses  look  with  piteous  eyes — they  have  little  to  eat 

and  nothing  to  do ; 
And  the  land  around  is  horribly  white,  and  the  sky  above 

is  terribly  blue. 
But  it's  over  now,  so  the  Colonel  says :  he  is  ready  to  start, 

we  are  ready  to  go : 
And   the  cavalry  boys  will  be  led  by  men — Ewart !   and 

Iiussell !  and  Drury-Lowe ! 
Just  once  again  let  me  stroke  the  mane — let  me  kiss  the 

neck  and  feel  the  breath 
Of  the  good  little  horse  who  will  carry  me  on  to  the  end  of 

the  battle — to  life  or  death! 
"  Give  us  a  grip  of  your  flst,  old  man !" — ^let  us  all  keep  close 

when  the  charge  begins ! 
God  is  watching  o'er  those  at  home  I    God  have  mercy  on 

all  our  sins ! 

So  pass  the  word  in  the  dark,  and  then, 
When  the  bugle  sounds,  let  us  mount  like  men ! 

Out  we  went  in  the  dead  of  the  night!  away  to  the  deseit, 

across  the  sand — 
Guided  alone  by  the  stars  of  heaven !  a  speechless  host,  a 

ghostly  band ! 
No  cheery  voice  that  silence  broke ;  forbidden  to  speak,  wo 

could  hear  no  sound 
But  the  whispered  words,  "Be  firm,  my  boys!"  and  the 

horses'  hoofs  on  the  sandy  ground. 
"What  were  we  thinking  of  then?"    Look  here!  if  this  is 

the  last  true  word  I  speak, 
I  felt  a  lump  in  my  throat — just  here — and  a  tear  came 

trickling  down  my  cheek. 
If  a  man  dares  say  that  I  funked,  he  lies!    But  a  man  is  a 

man,  though  he  gives  his  life 
For  his  country's  cause,  as  a  soldier  should — he  has  still  got 

a  heart  for  his  child  and  wife ! 
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But  I  still  rode  on  in  a  kind  of  dream ;  I  was  thinking  of 

home  and  the  boys— and  then 
The  silence  broke!   and  a  bugle  blew!  and  a  voice  rang 

cheerily,  "Charge,  my  men!" 

So  pass  the  word  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
For  England's  honor  and  England's  right! 
What  is  it  like,  a  cavalry  charge  in  the  dead  of  night?  I  can 

scarcely  tell. 
For  when  it  is  over  it's  like  a  dream,  and  when  you  are  in  it 

a  kind  of  hell! 
I  should  like  you  to  see  the  officers  lead — ^forgetting  their 

swagger  and  Bond  Street  air — 
Like  brothers   and  men  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  while 

bugles  echo  and  troopers  swear! 
With  a  rush  we  are  in  it,  and  hard  at  work — there's  scarcely 

a  minute  to  think  or  pause — 
For  right  and  left  we  are  fighting  hard  for  the  regiment's 

honor  and  country's  cause ! 
Feather-bed  warriors!     On  my  life,  be  they  Life  Guards  red 

or  Horse  Guards  blue, 
They  haven't  lost  much  of  the  pluck,  my  boys,  that  their 

fathers  showed  us  at  Waterloo ! 
It  isn't  for  us,  who  are  soldiers  bred,  to  chatter  of  wars,  be 

they  wrong  or  right ! 
We've  to  keep  the  oath  that  we  gave  our  Queen!  and  when 

we  are  in  it — we've  got  to  fight ! 

So  pass  the  word,  without  any  noise, 
Bravo,  cavalry !    Well  done,  boys ! 

Pass  the  word  to  the  boys  to-night,  now  that  the  battle  is 

fairly  won, 
A  message  has  come  from  the  Empress-Queen — just  what 

we  wanted — a  brief  "  Well  done !" 
The  sword  and  stirrups  are  sorely  stained,  and  the  pistol 

barrels  are  empty  quite. 
And  the  poor  old  charger's  piteous  eyes  bear  evidence  clear 

of  the  desperate  fight. 
There's  many  a  wound  and  many  a  gash,  and  the  sunburned 

face  is  scarred  and  red ; 
There's  many  a  trooper  safe  and  sound,  and  many  a  tear  for 

the  "  pal"  who's  dead ! 
I  care  so  little  for  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  terrible  war:  but 

the  world  at  large — 
It  knows  so  well  when  duty's  done! — it  will  think  some- 
times of  our  cavalry  charge ! 
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Brothers  in  arms  and  brothers  in  heart!  we  have  solemnly 

taken  an  oath, — and  then, 
In  all  the  battles  throughout  the  world,  we  ha^e  followed 
our  fathers  like  Englishmen ! 

So  pass  this  blessing  the  lips  between — 
'Tis  the  soldier's  oath— God  Save  the  Queen. 


SOMEHOW. 

John  was  an  honest  farmer  lad. 

With  heart  as  stout  and  true 
As  ever  beat  'neath  hickory  shirt 

Of  checkered  white  and  blue. 
And  Mary  was  a  blooming  lass, 

With  cheeks  of  ruddy  glow. 
And  eyes  as  bright  and  heart  as  light 

As  joyous  health  can  know. 
John  saw  in  Mary  love  and  truth, 

And  all  that  he  could  ask 
To  make  of  life  a  lingering  joy 

And  toil  a  pleasant  task. 
And  Mary  knew  that  John  was  good. 

And  liked  to  have  him  near: 
His  voice  svas  always  soft  and  low. 

And  music  to  her  ear. 

And  yet  they  never  talked  of  love, 

These  two  whose  hearts  were  twin. 
For  somehow  talk  would  never  turn 

To  let  the  right  words  in! 
■Sweet  Mary  oft  would  take  a  pail 

Of  bright  and  newest  tin. 
And  fill  with  water  clear  and  cool, — 

And  sure  that  was  no  sin. 
And  somehow  John  would  get  athirst, 

About  that  time  of  day. 
And  to  the  well  of  water  cool 

Would  quickly  start  away. 
And  part  way  'twixt  the  house  and  field, 

With  faces  all  a^low, 
They'd  often  meet, —  the  how  and  why 

I'm  not  supposed  to  know. 
A  five  board  fence  between  them  stood; 

The  smoke-house  shut  from  sight; 
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The  time  and  place  to  have  a  chat 

Most  surely  seemed  quite  right. 
The  top  board  of  the  fence  just  here 

Was  somehow  missing  quite, 
Perhaps  by  sympathy  'twas  led 

To  steal  away  from  sight. 

And  John  would  lean  against.a  post, 

And  kick  the  clods  around ; 
Miss  May  would  twirl  her  apron  string, 

Trying  to  look  profound. 
And  there  they'd  talk  of  many  things 

In  earth  and  skies  above ; 
But  never  talked,  except  with  eyes, 

Of  their  sweet  passion — love. 

But  one  day  as  they  talking  stood. 

Both  resting  'gainst  the  post; 
Half  facing  each  the  other  one, 

So  touching  hands,  almost. 
It  somehow  seemed  to  come  about. 

The  how  111  try  to  tell, 
John  stole  an  arm  around  her  waist. 

While  Mary's  eyelids  fell. 
It  really  didn't  seem  just  right, 

Yet  somehow  there  they  stood: 
John  thought  a  fence  with  missing  board 

Just  there  was  very  good. 
And  then  upon  those  upturned  lips. 

So  ripe  and  red  and  sweet 
John  pressed  a  long  anl  lingering  kiss- 
Thus  souls  through  lips  may  meet. 

'Tis  done !  no  other  joy  they  taste 

Will  ever  seem  such  bliss. 
Or  bring  to  them  such  happiness 

As  that  first  burning  kiss. 
The  first  sweet  kiss  of  Love's  young  dream 

Is  nectar  from  the  heart, 
And  like  an  adamantine  chain 

Will  bind  chem  ne'er  to  part. 
What  matter  that  her  father  saw. 

Also  her  elder  sister? 
John  vows  had  worlds  been  looking  on 

That  moment,  he'd  have  kissed  her! 
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JACK  HOPKINS'  STORY.— Chaeles  Dickens. 

"  Does  Mr.  Sawyer  livehere?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when 
the  door  was  opened. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  first  floor.  It's  the  door  straight 
afore  you,  when   you  gets  to  the  top  of  the  stairs." 

Having  given  this  instruction,  the  handmaid  disap- 
peared with  the  candle  in  her  hand,  down  the  kitchen 
stairs,  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  had  done  everything  that 
could  possibly  be  required  of  her  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. 

Mr.  Snodgrnss,  who  entered  last,  secured  the  street 
door,  after  several  ineffectual  efforts,  by  putting  up  the 
chain;  and  the  friends  stumbled  up  stairs,  where  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer.  "How  are  you?"  said 
the  student,  "Glad  to  see  you, — take  care  of  the  glasses." 
This  caution  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had 
put  his  hat  in  the  tray. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Don't  mention  it,  don't  mention  it,"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 
"I'm  rather  confined  for  room  here,  but  you  must  put  up 
with  all  that,  when  you  come  to  see  a  young  bachelor. 
Walk  in.  You've  seen  this  gentleman  before,  I  think?" 
Mr.  Pickwick  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 
and  his  friends  followed  his  example.  They  had  scarcely 
taken  their  seats  when  there  was  another  double  knock. 

"  I  hope  that's  Jack  Hopkins !"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 
"Hush.    Yes,  it  Ls.     Come  up.  Jack ;  come  up." 

A  heavy  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Jack 
Hopkins  presented  himself  He  wore  a  black  velvet 
waistcoat,  with  thunder-and-lightning  buttons;  and  a 
blue  striped  shirt,  with  a  white  false  collar. 

"You're  late.  Jack?"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"Been  detained  at  Bartholomew's,"  replied  Hopkins. 

"Anything  new?" 

"No,  nothing  particular.  Rather  a  good  accident 
brought  into  the  casualty  ward." 
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"What  was  that,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Only  a  man  fallen  out  of  a  four-pair  of  stairs'  window ; 
but  it's  a  very  fair  case — very  fair  case  indeed." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  patient  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'•No,"  replied  Hopkins,  carelessly.  "No,  I  should 
rather  say  he  wouldn't.  There  must  be  a  splendid  op- 
eration though  to-morrow — magnificent  sight  if  Slasher 
does  it." 

"You  consider  Mr.  Slasher  a  good  operator?"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Best  alive,"  replied  Hopkins.  "  Took  a  boy's  leg  out 
of  the  socket  last  week — boy  ate  five  apples  and  a  gin- 
gerbread cake — exactly  two  minutes  after  it  was  all  over, 
boy  said  he  wouldn't  lie  there  to  be  made  game  of;  and 
he'd  tell  his  mother  if  they  didn't  begin." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  astonished. 

"Pooh !  that's  nothing,  that  ain't,"  said  Jack  Hopkins, 
''Is  it  Bob  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"By-the-bye,  Bob,"  said  Hopkins,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  glance  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  attentive  face,  "  we 
had  a  curious  accident  last  night.  A  child  was  brought 
in  who  had  swallowed  a  necklace." 

"Swallowed  what,  sir?'  interrupted  Mr.  Pickwick. 

" A  necklace,''  replied  Jack  Hopkins.  "Not  all  at 
once,  you  know,  that  would  be  too  much — you  couldn't 
swallow  that,  if  the  child  did — eh,  Mr.  Pickwick,  ha ! 
ha !"  Mr.  Hopkin?  appeared  highly  gratified  with  his 
own  pleasantry;  and  continued —" No, the  way  was  this; 
— child's  parents  were  poor  people  who  lived  in  a  court. 
Child's  eldest  sister  bought  a  necklace, — common  neck- 
lace, made  of  large  black  wooden  beads.  Child  bsin:^ 
fond  of  toys,  cribbed  the  necklace,  hid  it,  played  with  it, 
cut  the  string,  and  swallowed  a  bead.  Child  thought  it 
capital  fun,  went  back  next  day,  and  swallowed  mother 
bead." 
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"Bless  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "what  a  dread- 
ful thing!     I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Go  on." 

"Next  day,  child  swallowed  two  beads;  the  day  after 
that,  he  treated  himself  to  three,  and  so  on,  till  in  a 
week's  time,  he  had  got  through  the  necklace — five-and- 
twenty  beads  in  all.  The  sister,  who  was  an  industrious 
girl,  and  seldom  treated  herself  to  a  bit  of  finery,  cried 
her  eyes  out,  at  the  loss  of  the  necklace  ;  looked  high 
and  low  for  it;  but  I  needn't  say,  didn't  find  it.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  family  were  at  dinner — baked 
shoulder  of  mutton,  and  potatoes  under  it — the  child, 
who  wasn't  hungry,  was  playing  about  the  room,  when 
suddenly  there  was  heard  a  noise  like  a  small  hail-storm. 
'  Don't  do  that,  my  boy,'  said  the  father.  '  I  aiu't  a  doiu' 
nothing,'  said  the  child.  'Well,  don't  do  it  again,'  said 
the  father.  There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  the 
noise  began  again,  worse  than  ever.  'If  you  don't  mind 
what  I  say,  my  boy,'  said  the  father,  'you'll  find  yourself 
in  bed,  in  something  less  than  a  pig's  whisper.'  He  gave 
the  child  a  shake  to  make  him  obedient,  and  such  rat- 
tling ensued  as  nobody  ever  heard  before.  '  Why,  it's 
in  the  child  !'  said  the  father,  '  he's  got  the  croup  in  the 
wrong  place!'  'No,  I  haven't,  father,'  said  the  child 
beginning  to  cry,  'it's  the  necklace;  I  swallowed  it, 
father.'  The  father  caught  the  child  up,  and  ran  with 
him  to  the  hospital :  the  beads  in  the  boy's  stomach  rat- 
tling all  the  way  with  the  jolting ;  and  the  people  look- 
ing up  in  the  air,  and  down  in  the  cellars,  to  see  where 
the  unusual  sound  came  from.  He's  in  the  hospital  now, 
and  he  makes  so  much  noise  when  he  walks  about,  that 
they're  obliged  to  muffle  him  in  a  watchman's  coat,  for 
fear  he  should  wake  the  patients." 

"  That's  the  most  extraordinary  case  I  ever  heard  of," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  emphatic  blow  on  the  table. 

"  Very  singular  fhings  occur  in  our  profession,  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,"  said  Jack  Hopkins. 

"  So  I  should  imagine,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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THE  YEAR'S  TWELVE  CHILDREN. 

January,  wan  and  gray, 
Like  an  old  pilgrim  by  the  Way, 
Watches  the  snow,  and  shivering  sighs 
As  the  wild  curlew  round  him  flies, 
Or,  huddled  underneath  a  thorn. 
Sits  praying  for  the  lingering  morn. 

February,  bluff  and  cold. 
O'er  furrows  striding  scorns  the  cold, 
And  with  his  horses  two  abreast 
Makes  the  keen  plough  do  his  behest. 

Rough  March  comes  blustering  down  the  road. 
In  his  wrathy  hand  .the  oxen  goad ; 
Or,  with  a  rough  and  angry  haste. 
Scatters  the  seeds  o'er  the  dark  waste. 

April,  a  child,  half  tears,  half  smiles. 
Trips  full  of  little  playful  wiles; 
And  laughing,  'neath  her  rainbow  hood, 
Seeks  the  wild  violets  in  the  wood. 

May,  the  bright  maiden,  singing  goes, 
To  where  the  snow;y  hawthorn  blows, 
Watching  the  lambs  leap  in  the  dells, 
List'ning  the  simple  village  bells. 

June,  with  the  mower's  scarlet  face, 
Moves  o'er  the  clover  field  apace. 
And  fast  his  crescent  scythe  sweeps  on 
O'er  spots  from  whence  the  lark  has  flown. 

July,  the  farmer,  happy  fellow, 
Laughs  to  see  the  corn  grow  yellow; 
The  heavy  grain  he  tosses  up 
From  his  right  hand  as  from  a  cup. 

August,  the  reaper,  cleaves  his  way, 
Through  golden  waves  at  break  of  day; 
Or  in  his  wascon,  piled  with  corn, 
At  sunset  home  is  proudly  borne. 

September,  with  his  baying  houn'?. 
Leaps  fence  and  pale  at  every  bound. 
And  casts  into  the  wind  in  scorn. 
All  cares  and  dangers  from  his  born. 
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October  comes,  a  woodman  old, 
Fenced  with  tough  leather  from  the  cold ; 
Bound  swings  his  sturdy  axe,  and  lo ! 
A  fir  branch  fells  at  every  blow. 

NovEMBEE  cowers  before  the  flame, 
Blear  crone,  forgetting  her  own  name  1 
Watching  the  blue  smoke  curling  rise, 
And  broods  upon  old  memories. 

December,  fet  and  rosy,  strides, 

His  old  heart  warm,  well  clothed  his  sides; 

With  kindly  word  for  young  and  old, 

The  cheerier  for  the  bracing  cold. 

Laughing  a  welcome,  open  flings 

His  doors,  and  as  he  goes  he  sings. 


OEPHEUS  AND  EUEYDICE.— N.  M.  Baskett,  M.  D. 

The  stoty  of  Orplious  and  Eurydice  is  related  by  the  Latin  poets  Yirgil  and 
OTid. 

Orpheus,  a  musician  and  'poet  of  Grecian  mytliology,  possessed  the  divine  gift 
of  moving  animate  and  inanimate  objects  by  the  power  of  his  song.  Crazed  by 
the  loss  of  Eurydice  he  obtains  permission  to  seek  ber  in  Piuto^s  realm,  the  God 
of  the  infernal  regions,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Here  he  witnesses  the  sufTerings  of  the  condemned,  Sisyphus  rolling  a  great 
stone  upan  endless  height;  Ixion  bound  to  the  wheel;  Tantalus  eternally  cursed 
with  hunger  and  thirst;  the  Furies;  Cerberus,  the  grmt  three-beaded  watch- 
dog of  hell;  the  Belid(>s  striying  to  carry  water  iu  leaky  urns;— all  types  of  the 
imaginary  beings  who  suffer  iu  the  Grecian  hell. 

The  result  of  Orpheus'  mission  is  given  in  the  following  lines; 

When  gathering  night 

Shuts  out  the  light 

And  hides  the  landscape  from  my  sight, 

Fond  memory 

Brings  back  to  me 

Legends  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

I  read  once  more 

The  stories  o'er 

That  thrilled  my  heart  in  days  of  yore 

Along  my  brain 

They  creep  and  chain 

My  mind,  and  thrill  my  heart  again,— 

That  ancient  time 

Of  love  and  crime. 

When  blood  was  hot  as  the  summer's  clime; 
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"When  Greece  was  free, 

Or  Italy 

Sat  queenlike,  ruling  land  and  sea. 

The  firelight  dies ; 

Weird  shadows  rise ; 

Deep  slumber  settles  o'er  my  eyes. 

I  dream  and  see 

The  misery 

Of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

I  hear  his  prayer 

Rise  on  the  air 

For  one  removed  so  young  and  fair. 

His  plaintive  cry 

Pierces  the  sky 

And  thrills  the  hearts  of  gods  on  high. 

And  o'er  his  head 

These  words  are  shed , 

"  Go,  seek  her  mid  the  shadowy  dead ; 

Where  horrors  creep 

Pluto  doth  keep 

The  souls  of  those  who  fall  asleep." 

He  did  not  wait ; 

He  passed  the  gate 

Dividing  men  from  futm-e  state ; 

TJnawed  by  fear. 

Through  regions  drear, 

He  passed,  in  love's  fond  search  for  her,— 

The  one  beloved, 

So  late  removed 

From  scenes  where  they  together  roved. 

Through  regions  vast 

He  boldly  passed 

Where  death  rode  on  each  chilling  blast ; 

Forms  fierce  and  grim. 

Though  vague  and  dim. 

Along  his  path  frowned  down  on  him. 

Through  these  he  came 

Till  light  and  flame 

Revealed  the  misery  and  shame 

Of  Pluto's  land. 

On  every  hand 

Stern  shapes  in  awful  grandeur  stand ; 

To  whom  are  given 
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The  spirits  driven 

By  judgment  from  the  fields  of  heaven; 

Those  who,  unblessed, 

Find  not  their  rest 

Amid  the  "  Islands  of  the  Blessed." 

Before  him  shone 

Great  Pluto's  throne 

Circled  with  fire, — a  mount  of  stone. 

There  frowned  the  chief, 

Nor  pain,  nor  grief 

Through  him  had  ever  known  relief. 

And  filling  air 

Were  spirits  there 

Who  through  all  space  his  mandates  bear. 

A  hateful  brood 

The  Furies  stood 

Laughing  in  hellish  solitude. 

Hell's  hideous  hound 

Bayed,  and  around 

Through  caves  of  night  echoed  the  sound. 

Through  all  that  drear 

Vague  vast,  the  ear 

The  sigh,  the  groan,  the  moan  could  hear. 

Faces  of  woe 

Earth  cannot  show 

And  ne'er  has  shown,  toiled  there  below. 

Tantalus  there 

Drooped  in  despair; 

A  cooling  stream  ran  fresh  and  fair, 

And  yet  in  vain 

He  strove  to  gain 

The  brink  and  quench  his  thirst  and  pain. 

Whirling  fore'er 

In  anguish  drear, 

Ixion  rose  and  fell  in  air ; 

No  hope  of  rest 

E'er  thrilled  his  breast— 

Amid  the  unblessed  most  unblessed. 

Against  his  will. 

But  rolling  still 

Up  the  steep  grade  of  a  high  hill 

A  massive  stone 

To  heights  unknown — 

Toiled  Sisyphus,  with  grief  and  groan. 
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No  rest,  no  peace — 

There  never  cease 

The  pangs  of  ill ;  there  no  release 

The  soul  can  cheer; 

There  pain  and  fear 

Vibrate  the  sulphurous  atmosphere. 

Dark  Pluto  gazed 

Dismayed,  amazed, 

On  Orpheus— then  his  features  blazed 

With  deadly  hate ; 

"  Rise,  Queens  of  Fate, 

And  seize  this  child  of  earthly  state, 

Who  undismayed 

Has  dared  invade 

In  mortal  guise  this  nether  shade; 

For  'tis  designed 

The  human  mind 

That  enters  here  leave  hope  behind." 

But  what  is  this  ? 

A  note  of  bliss 

Sweeps  through  the  desolate  abyss. 

Oh,  blissful  noise — 

'Tis  Orpheus'  voice 

Which  makes  the  fiends  of  hell  rejoice. 

In  music's  chains 

Pluto  remains 

Bound  to  his  throne,  forgetting  pains ; 

While  powerless 

To  writhe  or  hiss 

The  dragon  listens,  lulled  with  bliss. 

Still  swelled  the  song 

O'er  that  fierce  throng. 

It  rose  sublime  and  echoed  long. 

Clear  as  a  lark 

Which  flies  to  mark 

The  rising  dawn  while  yet  'tis  dark. 

So  his  notes  leapt 

Like  light,  and  swept 

Through  hell's  dark  depths.    The  Furies  wept 

For  the  first  time. 

The  song  sublime 

EoUed  on  and  purified  of  crime 

The  souls  of  hell. 

Sweet  as  a  bell, 
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Now  faint,  now  loud  arose  the  swell 

Of  every  note 

Prom  that  clear  throat 

Upon  whose  breath  love  lay  afloat 

Like  some  frail  bark 

On  waters  dark, 

Drifting  with  nought  but  stars  to  mark 

Its  onward  course. 

The  baying,  hoarse, 

Of  Cerberus  was  stilled.    The  force 

Of  hell,  which  chained 

Ixion,  deigned 

To  pause  awhile  and  then  remained 

Enchanted  by 

The  melody. 

Sisyphus  checked  the  stone  on  high. 

The  wave  accursed 

No  longer  nursed 

In  Tantalus  his  awful  thirst; 

Unheeded  by 

The  stream  did  fly 

Nor  woke  the  memory  of  a  sigh. 

He  touched  each  heart 

And  made  depart 

Each  bitter  pang.    He  stilled  the  smart 

Of  years  of  pain, 

And  love  again 

Thrilled  through  the  soul  and  roused  the  brain. 

His  fervid  theme 

Was  love, — ^the  dream 

Of  dawning  youth,  when  life  did  seem 

A  holiday. 

And  far  away 

Sorrow  upon  the  horizon  lay. 

"  But  now,"  said  he, 

"  She  walks  by  me 

Searching  for  my  Eurydice. 

Come  back  to  me ! 

Come  back  to  me! 

My  own  beloved  Eurydice !" 

And  love's  sweet  word 

Flew  like  a  bird 

Through  regions  dark.    The  maiden  heard. 

Loosed  from  her  foes 
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Her  spirit  rose, 

Upon  his  breast  to  find  repose; 
Like  light  she  swept, 
She  ran,  she  leapt 
Into  his  arms,  and  there  she  wept; 
A  joy  intense  thrilled  every  sense. 
His  love  her  safeguard  and  defence. 
Then  Pluto  cried, 
"Take  thou  thy  bride ; 
For  love  is  stronger  than  the  tide 
Of  death's  cold  wave — 
Beyond  the  grave 

The  hand  of  love  doth  reach  and  save. 
Yet  hark  to  fate; 
Pass  through  the  gate 
Dividing  men  from  future  state. 
Forsake  this  shade ; 
Lead  thou  the  maid 
And  look  not  back — a  curse  is  laid 
On  him  who  flies  to  other  skies. 
Yet  at  the  verge  of  Paradise 
Turns  back  to  view 
Scenes  just  passed  through, 
When  all  before  is  bright  and  new; 
And  so  in  hell 
Doth  work  the  spell, 
If  ye  turn  not  all  will  be  well- 
But  if  ye  fail, 
To  this  dark  vale 
The  maid  returns  to  weep  and  wail." 

He  clasped  her  form, 

He  placed  his  arm 

About  her  shoulders  soft  and  warm; 

He  kissed  her  cheek, 

And  pure  and  meek 

Her  great  love  mantled  on  her  cheek. 

"  Lead  on,"  said  she ; 

Then  started  he 

From  that  low  vale  of  misery ; 

Forward  he  fled. 

As  swift,  she  sped 

Behind  him  from  the  shadowy  dead. 

His  song  beguiled 

The  passage  wild. 
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And,  still  enchained,  the  demons  smiled. 

No  stop,  no  stay. 

They  make  their  way 

Through  regions  vast ;  at  last  the  day 

Blesses  their  eyes; 

Before  them  rise 

Some  gloomy  hills,  beyond  them  lies 

Sweet  Liberty ; 

Oh,  they  shall  be 

So  happy  when  from  Death  set  free ! 

And  gladly  she 

Doth  follow ;  he 

Up  the  steep  hill  climbs  toilfully. 

Thrilled  with  delight 

He  gains  the  height 

And  thoughtless  turns ;  that  moment  night 

Fell  over  all 

Like  a  great  pall ; 

His  anxious  love  had  turned  to  call 

Her  name  too  soon ; 

The  precious  boon 

Won  by  the  melody  of  tune 

Was  lost — and  she, 

Eurydice, 

Could  never,  never  more  be  free. 

Back — back.  Fate  led ; 

His  arms  were  spread 

To  catch  her,  but  in  vain ;  the  dread 

Strong  will  of  Fate 

Drew  her ;  too  late 

He  realized  witia  awful  weight 

His  thoughtless  act; 

She  slow  retracked 

The  path  just  passed ;  all  anguish  racked 

Her  glorious  face, 

Yet  he  could  trace 

Forgiveness  there ;  with  weary  pace 

She  slow  returned ; 

His  bosom  yearned 

To  follow  her.    Her  last  look  burned 

Like  a  great  light. 

For  pure  and  bright 

Love  crimsoned  o'er  each  feature  white. 
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Then  the  fair  face 

Sank  into  spaoe 

And  darkness  reigned  without  a  trace 

Of  his  dear  one ; 

His'  dream  was  done : 

Eternal  night  shut  out  the  sun. 


Now,  evermore, 

He  haunts  the  shore 

Calling  the  maiden  o'er  and  o'er; 

By  rippling  rills, 

O'er  verdant  hills, 

At  eventide  his  sad  voice  thrills ; 

The  azure  sea 

And  verdant  lea 

Echo  his  cry :  "  Come  back  to  me, 

Eurydice — 

Eurydice — 

My  own,  beloved,  come  back  to  me !" 


HENRY  THE  FIFTH'S  WOOING.— Shakspeaee. 

K.  Henry.     Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair, 
Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart? 

Katlmrine.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me;  I  cannot 
speak  your  England. 

K.  Hen.  O  fair  Kjitharine,  if  you  will  love  me  soundly 
with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  con- 
fess it  brokenly  with  your  English  tongue.  Do  you  like 
me,  Kate? 

Kath.     Pardonnez-moi,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  'like  me.' 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate,  and  you  are  like 
an  angel. 

Kath.     Que  dit-il?     que  je  suis  semblable  k  les  anges? 

Alice.     Oui,  vraiment,  sauf  votre  grace,  ainsi  dit-il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine;  and  I  must  not 
blush  to  affirm  it. 
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Kath.  O  les  langues  dcs  hommes  sont  pleines  des  trom- 
peries. 

K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fair  one?  that  the  tongues 
of  men  are  full  of  deceits? 

Alice.  Oui,  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  full  of 
deceits:  dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Men.  The  princess  is  the  better  English  woman. 
r  faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  understanding; 
I  am  glad  thou  canst  speak  no  better  English ;  for,  if 
thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king  that 
thou  wouldst  think  I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy  my  crown. 
I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say 
'I  love  you:'  then  if  you  urge  me  further  than  to  say 
'  do  you  in  faith  ?'  I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me  your 
answer;  i'  faith,  do:  and  so  clap  hands  and  a  bargain: 
how  say  you,  lady? 

Kath.    Sauf  votre  honneur,  me  understand  veil. 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses  or  to 
dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me :  for  the 
one  I  have  neither  words  nor  measures,  and  for  the  other, 
I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable  measure 
in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by 
vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armor  on  my  back, 
under  the  correction  of  bragging.be  it  spoken,  I  should 
quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Or  if  I  might  bufiet  for  my 
love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her  favors,  I  could  lay  on 
like  a  butcher  and  sit  like  a  jack-an-apes,  never  off. 
But,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly  nor  gasp  out  my  elo- 
quence, nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation:  only 
downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  never 
break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this 
temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  sun-burning,  that 
never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of  anything  he  sees  there, 
let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier: 
if  thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me:  if  not,  to  say  to 
thee  that  I  shall  die,  is  true;  but  for  thy  love,  no;  yet  I 
love  thee  too.    And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a 
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fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy ;  for  he  perforce 
must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo 
in  other  places :  for  these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that 
can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favors,  they  do  always 
reason  themselves  out  again.  What!  a  speaker  is  but  a 
prater;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad.  A  good  leg  will  fall; 
a  straight  back  will  stoop ;  a  black  beard  will  turn  white ; 
a  curled  pate  will  grow  bald ;  a  fair  face  will  wither ;  a 
full  eye  will  wax  hollow :  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the 
sun  and  the  moon ;  or  rather  the  sun  and  not  the  moon ; 
for  it  shines  bright  and  never  changes,  but  keeps  his 
course  truly.  If  thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take  me; 
and  take  me,  take  a  soldier;  take  a  soldier,  take  a  king 
And  what  sayest  thou  then  to  my  love  ?  speak,  my  fair, 
and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Kath.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  de  enemy  of 
France? 

K.  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the 
enemy  of  France,  Kate:  but,  in  loving  me,  you  should 
love  the  friend  of  France ;  for  I  love  France  so  well  that 
I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it  all 
mine ;  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and  I  am  yours, 
then  yours  is  France  and  you  are  mine. 

Kath.     I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French; 
which  I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a  new- 
married  wife  about  her  husband's  neck,  hardly  to  be 
shook  off.  Quand  j'ay  la  possession  de  France,  et  quand 
vous  avez  la  possession  de  moi, — let  me  see,  what  then? 
Saint  Denis  be  my  speed !— done  votre  est  France  et  vous 
etes  mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the 
kingdom  as  to  speak  so  much  more  French ;  I  shall  never 
move  thee  in  French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath.  Sauf  votre  honneur,  le  Frangois  que  vous  par- 
lez,  est  meilleur  que  I'Anglois  lequel  je  parle. 

K.  Hen.  No,  faith,  is't  not,  Kate;  but  thy  speakmg 
of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly-falsely,  must  needs 
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be  granted  to  be  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou 
understand  thus  much  English,  canst  thou  love  me? 

Kath.    I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbors  tell  Kate?  I'll 
ask  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  lovest  me ;  and  at  night, 
when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you'll  question  this 
gentlewoman  about  me;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will  to 
her  dispraise  those  parts  in  me  that  you  love  with  your 
heart ;  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully ;  the  rather, 
gentle  princess,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly.  How  answer 
you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  monde,  mon  tr6s  chSre  et 
divine  ddesse? 

Kath.  Your  majestee  ave  faussee  French  enough  to 
deceive  de  most  sage  demoiselle  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French  1  By  mine 
honor,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate;  by  which 
honor  I  dare  not  swear  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  untempering  effect  of  my  visage.  I  was  created 
•with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that, 
when  I  come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them.  But,  in  faith 
Kate,  the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear;  my 
comfort  is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can 
do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face:  thou  hast  me,  if  thou 
hast  me,  at  the  worst;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou 
-wear  me,  better  and  better:  and  therefore,  tell  me,  most 
fair  Katharine,  will  you  have  me?  Put  off  your  maiden 
blushes;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the 
looks  of  an  empress;  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say 
'Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine;'  which  word  thou  shalt 
no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud, 
'  England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is  thine,  and 
Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine;'  who,  though  I  speak  it 
before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king, 
thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.  Come, 
your  answer  in  broken  music;  for  thy  voice  is  music 
and  thy  English  broken ;  therefore,  queen  of  all,  Kath- 
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arine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English ;  wilt 
thou  have  me? 

Kath.     Dat  is  as  it  sail  please  de  roi  mon  pere. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate ;  it  shall 
please  him,  Kate. 

Katli.     Den  it  sail  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call  you 
my  queen. 

Kath.     Laissez,  mon  seigneur,  laissez,  laissez. 

K.  Hen.     Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.     II  n'est  pas  la  coutume  de  France. 

K.  Hen.     Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says  she? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of 
France — I  canuot  tell  vat  is  baiser  en  Anglish. 

K.  Hen.     To  kiss. 

Alice.     Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  que  raoi. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  the  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France 
to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she  say  ? 

Alice.     Oui,  vraiment. 

K.  Hen.  O  Kate,  nice  customs  curtsy  to  great  kings. 
Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within  the 
weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion  :  we  are  the  makers  of 
manners,  Kate;  and  the  liberty  that  follows  our  places 
stops  the  mouth  of  all  find-faults ;  as  I  will  do  yours,  for 
upholding  the  nice  fashion  of  your  country  in  denying 
me  a  kiss ;  therefore,  patiently  and  yielding.  [Kissing 
her.']  You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate;  there  is 
more  eloquence  in  a  sugar  touch  of  them  than  in  the 
tongues  of  the  French  council;  and  they  should  sooner 
persuade  Harry  of  England  than  a  general  petition  of 
monarchs. 


THE  WIFE'S  APPEAL. — Grace  Greenwood, 

I'm  thinking,  Charles,  'tis  just  a  year, 

Or  will  be  very  soon, 
Since  you  first  told  me  of  your  love, 

One  glorious  day  in  June. 
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The  birds  caught  up  our  notes  of  love 

In  a  song  not  half  so  sweet, 
And  earth's  green  carpet,  violet  flowered, 

It  scarcely  felt  our  feet. 

But,  apropos  of  carpets,  Charles, 

I  looked  at  some  to-day, 
Which  you  will  purchase,  won't  you,  dear, 

Before  our  next  soiree  f 

And  then,  remember  you,  how,  lost 

In  love's  delicious  dream. 
We  long  stood  silently  beside 

A  gentle,  gliding  stream  ? 

'Twas  Nature's  mirror ;  when  your  gaze 

No  longer  I  could  bear, 
I  modestly  cast  down  my  eyes, 

Yet  but  to  meet  it  Ihcre. 

And,  apropos  of  mirrors,  love. 
The  dear  gift  of  your  mother 

Is  quite  old-fashioned,  and  to-day 
I  ordered  home  another. 

Ah,  well  do  I  repiember,  Charles, 
When  first  your  arm  stole  round  me; 

You  little  dreamed  how  long  your  soid 
In  golden  chains  had  bound  me. 

But  apropos  of  chains,  my  own. 
At  Banks's  store  last  week, 

I  found  the  sweetest  one,  so  rich, 
So  tasteful,  and  unique ! 

The  workmanship  is  most  superb. 

The  gold  most  fine  and  pure ; 
.  I  quite  long,  Charles,  to  see  that  chain 
Suspend  your  miniature ! 

I  heard  sad  news  when  you  were  out, — 
My  nerves  are  much  afiected ; — 

You  know  that  navy  officer 
I  once  for  you  rejected? 

Driven  to  despair  by  your  success. 
Made  desperate  by  my  scorn, 

He  went  to  sea,  and  has  been  lost 
In  passing  round  Cape  Horn. 
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Ah,  apropos  of  capes,  my  love, 

I  saw  one  in  Broadway, 
Of  lace,  as  fine  as  though  'twas  wove 

Of  moonbeams,  by  a  fay. 
You'll  purchase  the  exquisite  thing, 

'Twill  suit  your  taste  completely ; 
Above  the  heart  that  loves  you,  Charles, 

'Twill  rise  and  fall  so  sweetly. 


MAEJOEY  MAY. 


Marjory  May  came  tripping  from  town, 

Fresh  as  a  pink  in  her  trim  white  gown. 

A  picture  was  Marjory,  slim  and  fair, 

With  her  large  sun-hat  and  her  sunlit  hair ; 

And  down  the  green  lane  where  I  chanced  to  stray 

I  met,  by  accident,  Marjory  May. 

Marjory  May  had  come  out  for  a  stroll. 
Past  the  gray  church  and  round  by  the  toll. 
Perhaps  by  the  wood  and  the  wishing-stone. 
There  was  sweet  Marjory  tripping  alone. 
"  May  I  come,  too  ?  now  don't  say  me  nay." 
"Just  as  you  please,"  laughed  Marjory  May. 

So  it  fell  out  that  we  went  all  alone, 
Eound  by  the  wood  and  the  wishing-stone ; 
And  there  I  whispered  the  wish  of  my  life, — 
Wished  that  sweet  Marjory  May  were  my  wife, 
"  For  I  love  you  so  dear.    Is  it  aye  or  nay  ? 
Come,  answer  me  quickly,  sweet  Marjory  May !" 
Marjory  stood ;  not  a  word  did  she  speak,    , 
Only  the  red  blood  flushed  in  her  cheek. 
Then  she  looked  up  with  a  grave,  sweet  smile 
(The  flush  dying  out  of  her  face  the  while), 
"  I  like  you  so  much,  but  not  in  that  way. 
And  then  there  is  John,"  said  Marjory  May. 
Years  have  rolled  on  since  that  fair  summer's  day, 
Still  I'm  a  bachelor,  old  and  gray. 
Whenever  I  take  my  lonely  stroll 
Eound  by  the  wood  and  back  by  the  toll, 
I  pass  by  the  house  where  her  children  play, 
For  John  has  married  sweet  Marjory  May. 
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FROM  THE  WRECK.— Adam  Lindsay  Gordon. 

"Turn  out,  boys." — "What's  up  with  our  super  to-night? 

Tne  man's  mad.    Two  hours  to  aaybreak,  I'd  swear. 
Stark  mad — why,  there  isn't  a  glimmer  of  light " 

" Take  Bolingbroke,  Alec,  give  Jack  the  yomig  mare; 
Look  sharp.    A  large  vessel  lies  jammed  on  the  reef, 

And  many  on  board  still,  and  some  washed  on  shore. 
Eide  straight  with  the  news — they  may  send  some  relief 

From  the  township;  and  we, — we  can  do  little  more. 

"  You,  Alec,  you  know  the  near  cuts,  you  can  cross 

The  Sugarloaf  ford  with  a  scramble,  I  think; 
Don't  spare  the  blood  iilly,  nor  yet  the  black  horse; 

Should  the  wind  rise,  God  help  them !  the  ship  will  soon 
sink. 
Old  Peter's  away  down  the  paddock,  to  drive 

The  nags  to  the  stockyard  as  fast  as  he  can, — 
A  life  and  death  matter ;  so,  lads,  look  alive." 

Half  dressed,  in  the  dark  to  the  stockyard  we  ran. 

There  was  bridling  with  hurry,  and  saddling  with  haste, 

Confusion  and  cursing  for  lack  of  a  moon. 
"  Be  quick  with  these  buckles,  we've  no  time  to  waste." 

"Mind  the  mare,  she  can  use  her  hind  legs  to  some  tune." 
"  Make  sure  of  the  crossing-place ;  strike  the  old  track. 

They've  fenced  off  the  new  one.    Look  out  for  the  holoc 
On  the  Wombat  hills."    "Down  with  the  slip  rails;  stand 
back." 

"  And  ride,  boys,  the  pair  of  you,  ride  for  your  souls." 

In  the  low  branches  heavily  laden  with  dew. 

In  the  long  grasses  spoiling  with  deadwood  that  day, 
Where  the  blackwood,  the  box,  and  the  bastard  oak  giew, 

Between  the  tall  gumtrees  we  galloped  away. 
We  crashed  through  a  brush  fence,  we  splashed  through  a 
swamp. 

We  steered  for  the  north,  near  "the  Eaglehawk's  Nest," 
W;  bore  to  the  left,  just  beyond  "  the  Red  Camp," 

And  round  the  black  tea-tree  belt,  —heeled  to  the  west. 

We  crossed  a  low  range,  sickly  scente,^  with  musk 
From  wattle-tree  blossom — we  skirted  a  marsh — 

Then  the  dawn  faintly  dappled  with  orange  the  dusk, 
And  pealed  overhead  the  jay's  laughter  note  harsh, 
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And  shot  the  first  sunstreak  behind  us,  and  soon 
The  dim,  dewy  uplands  were  dreamy  with  hght; 

And  full  on  our  left  flashed  "the  reedy  lagoon," 
And  sharply  "The  Sugarloaf"  reared  on  our  right. 

A  smothered  curse  broke  through  the  bushnian's  brown 
beard, 

He  turned  in  his  saddle,  his  brick-colored  cheek 
Flushed  feebly  with  sundawn,  said,  "Just  what  I  feared; 

Last  fortnight's  late  rainfall  has  flooded  the  creek." 
Black  Bolingbroke  snorted  and  stood  on  the  brink 

One  instant,  then  deep  in  the  dark  sluggish  swirl 
Plunged  headlong.    I  saw  the  horse  suddenly  sink, 

Till  round  the  man's  armpits  the  wave  seemed  to  curl. 

Wc  followed, — one  cold  shock,  and  deeper  we  sank 

Than  they  did,  and  twice  tried  the  landing  in  vain ; 
The  third  struggle  won  it — straight,  straight  up  the  steep  bank 

We  stafjgered,  then  out  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain. 
The  stockrider.  Alec,  at  starting  had  got 

The  lead,  and  had  kept  it  throughout ;  'twas  his  boa'Dt 
That  through  thickest  of  scrub  he  could  steer  like  a  shot. 

And  the  black  horse  was  counted  the  best  on  the  coast. 

The  mare  had  been  awkward  enough  in  the  dark, 

She  was  eager  and  headstrong,  and  barely  half-broke; 
She  had  had  me  too  close  to  a  big  stringy  bark. 

And  made  a  tiear  thing  of  a  crooked  she-oak ; 
But  now  on  the  open,  lit  up  by  the  morn. 

She  flung  the  white  foam  flakes  from  nostril  to  neck. 
And  chased  him, — I,  hatless,  with  shirt-sleeves  all  torn 

(For  he  may  ride  ragged  who  rides  from  a  wreck) — 

And  faster  and  faster  across  the  wide  heath 
We  rode  till  we  raced.    Then  I  gave  her  her  head, 

And  she— stretching  out  with  the  bit  in  her  teeth- 
She  caught  him,  outpaced  him,  and  passed  him,  and  led. 

We  neared  the  new  fence ;  we  were  wide  of  the  track ; 
I  looked  right  and  left— she  had  never  been  tried 

At  a  stiff  leap.    'Twas  little  he  cared  on  the  black. 
"  You're  more  than  a  mile  from  the  gateway,"  he  cried. 

I  hung  to  her  neck,  touched  her  flank  with  the  spurs 
(In  the  red  streak  of  rail  not  the  ghost  of  a  gap) ; 

She  shortened  her  long  stroke,  she  pricked  her  sharp  ears, 
She  flung  it  behind  her  with  hardly  a  rap. 
Gff* 
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I  saw  the  post  quiver  where  Bolingbroke  struck, 
And  guessed  that  the  pace  we  had  come  the  last  milo 

Had  blown  him  a  bit  (he  could  jump  like  a  buck). 
We  galloped  more  steadily  then  for  a  while. 

The  heath  was  soon  passed ;  in  the  dim  distance  lay 

The  mountain.    The  sun  was  just  clearing  the  tips 
Of  the  ranges  to  eastward.    The  mare — could  she  stay? 

She  was  bred  very  nearly  as  clean  as  Eclipse. 
She  led,  and  as  oft  as  he  came  to  her  side 

She  took  the  bit,  free  and  untiring  as  yet ; 
Her  neck  was  arched  double,  her  nostrils  were  wide. 

And  the  tips  of  her  tapering  ears  nearly  met. 

"  You're  lighter  than  I  am,"  said  Alec  at  last, 

"  The  horse  is  dead  beat  and  the  mare  isn't  blown. 
She  must  be  a  good  one — ride  on  and  ride  fast, 

You  know  your  way  now."    So  I  rode  on  alone. 
Still  galloping  forward  we  passed  the  two  flocks 

At  M'Intyre's  hut  and  M'Allister's  hill. 
She  was  galloping  strong  at  the  Warrigal  Rocks, 

On  the  Wallaby  Range  she  was  galloping  still. 

And  over  the  waste  land  and  under  the  wood. 

By  down  and  by  dale,  and  by  fell  and  by  flat, 
She  galloped,  and  here  in  the  stirrups  I  stood 

To  ease  her,  and  there  in  the  saddle  I  sat  . 
To  steer  her.    We  suddenly  struck  the  red  loam 

Of  the  track  near  the  troughs,  then  she  reeled  on  the  rise 
From  her  crest  to  her  croup  covered  over  with  foam. 

And  blood-red  her  nostrils  and  bloodshot  her  eyes. 

A  dip  in  the  dell  where  the  wattle  fire  bloomed — 

A  bend  round  a  bank  that  had  shut  out  the  view — 
Largo  framed  in  the  mild  light  the  mountain  had  bloomed, 

With  a  tall  purple  peak  bursting  out  from  the  blue. 
I  pulled  her  together,  I  pressed  her,  and  she 

Shot  down  the  decline  to  the  Company's  yard, 
And  on  by  the  paddocks,  yet  under  my  knee 

I  could  feel  her  heart  thumping  the  saddle  flaps  hard. 

Yet  a  mile  and  another,  and  now  we  were  near 
The  goal,  and  the  fields  and  the  farms  flitted  fast, 

And  'twixt  the  two  fences  I  turned  with  a  cheer, 
For  a  green,  grass-fed  mare  'twas  a  far  thing  and  fast! 
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And  laborers,  roused  by  her  galloping  hoofs, 
fcjiiw  bare-headed  rider  and  loam-sheeted  steed ; 

And  shone  the  white  walls  and  the  slate-uolored  roofs 
Of  the  township.    I  steadied  her  then — I  had  need^ 

Where  stood  the  old  chapei  (where  stands  the  new  church-" 

Since  chapels  to  churches  have  changed  in  that  town), 
A  short,  sidelong  stagger,  a  long  forward  lurch, 

A  slight  choking  sob,  and  the  mare  had  gone  down. 
I  slipped  off  the  bridle,  I  slackened  the  girth, 

I  ran  on  and  left  her,  and  told  them  my  news; 
I  saw  her  soon  afterwards.    What  was  she  wortli  ? 

How  much  for  her  hide?    She  had  never  worn  shoes. 


GOD  KNOWS. 

An  emigrant  ship  with  a  world  aboard 

Went  down  by  the  head  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
No  tatter  of  bunting  at  half-mast  lowered, 
No  cannon  to  toll  for  the  creatures  lost. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  their  souls  let  slip, 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  with  speechless  lip 
Went  staggering  down  in  the  foundered  ship. 

Nobody  can  tell  it — nor  you  nor  I, — 

The  freezing  of  fright  when  lightning  thought 
Wove  like  a  shuttle  the  far  and  nigh, 

Shot  quivering  streams  through  the  long  forgot, 
And  lighted  the  years  with  a  ghastly  glare, 
A  second  a  year  and  a  second  to  spare, 
Mid  surges  of  water,  and  gasps  of  prayer. 
The  heavens  were  doom,  and  the  Lord  was  dumb, 

The  cloud  and  the  breaker  were  blent  in  one, 
No  angel  in  sight,  not  any  to  come ! 

God  pardon  their  sins  for  the  Christ,  His  Son! 
The  tempest  died  down  as  the  tempest  will. 
The  sea  in  a  rivulet  drowse  lay  still. 
The  roses  were  red  on  the  rugged  hill, — 

The  roses  that  blow  in  the  early  light. 

And  die  into  gray  with  the  mists  of  night. 
Then  drifted  ashore  in  a  night-gown  dressed, 

A  waif  of  a  girl  with  her  sanded  hair, 
And  hands  like  a  prayer  on  her  cold  blue  breast. 

And  a  smile  on  her  mouth  that  was  not  despair; 
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No  stitcli  on  the  garment  even  to  tell 

AViio  bore  her,  who  lost  her,  who  loved  her  well; 

Unnamed  as  a  rose — was  it  Norah  or  Nell? 

The  coasters  and  wreckers  around  her  stood 

And  gazed  on  the  treasure-trove  landward  cast, 
As  round  a  dead  robin  the  sturdy  wood, 

Its  plumage  all  rent,  and  the  whirlwind  past. 
They  laid  a  white  cross  on  her  home-made  rest, 

The  coffin  was  rude  as  a  red-breast's  nest, 
And  poor  was  the  shroud,  but  a  perfect  rest 

Fell  down  on  the  child  like  dew  on  tlie  west. 

A  ripple  of  sod  just  covered  her  over, 
Nobody  to  bid  her  "  Good-night,  my  bird!" 

Spring  waited  to  weave  a  iquilt  of  red  clover, 
Nobody  alive  had  her  pet  name  heard. 

"  What  name  ?"  asked  the  preacher.   "God  knows !"  they  said, 

Nor  waited  nor  wept  as  they  made  her  bed. 

But  sculptured  "  God.  knows,"  on  the  slate  at  her  head. 

The  lesson  be  ours  when  the  night  runs  wild, 
The  road  out  of  sight,  and  the  stars  gone  home. 

Lost  hope  or  lost  heart,  lost  Pleiad  or  child, 
Remember  the  words  at  the  drowned  girl's  tomb. 

Bewildered  and  blind  the  soul  can  repose 

"Whether  cypress,  or  laurel  blossoms  or  blows. 

"Whatever  betides  for  the  good  "God  knows" — 
God  knows  all  the  while — our  blindness  his  sight, 
Our  darkness  his  day,  our  weakness  his  might. 


THE  TRIBULATIONS  OF  BIDDY  MALONE. 

George  M.  Vickers. 

I've  answered  tin  advortoisements  in  two  days,  but 
niver  a  place  I  got  at  all,  at  all.  The  furrest  quistion 
they  ax  me  is,  "Can  ye  cook?"  And  whin  I  say  "I'll 
thry,"  they  tell  me  I'll  not  suit.  Shore  a  body  would 
think  there  was  nothing  in  the  worruld  to  do  but  cook, 
cook,  cook ;  bad  luck  to  the  cookin'.  I've  been  in  the 
country  jist  four  weeks  nixt  Tchuesday,  and  this  is  Mon- 
day ;  and  I've  had  enough  of  yer  Yankee  cookin',  and 
I'll  have  no  more  of  it. 
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I've  lost  three  places  already  with  this  cookin',  shure. 
The  furrest  lady,  sez  she,  "  Can  ye  cook '!"  tjez  I,  "  yhure 
mum,  1  can  that,  for  it's  many  a  murphy  I've  cooked  at 
]ue  home  beyant  the  sea."  80  I  wint  into  the  kitchen, 
an'  me  thrunk  wint  up  to  the  attic.  Sez  the  missus, 
afther  a  while,  "Bridget,  here's  a  turkey;  shtuff  it  and 
roast  it." 

Well,  at  two  o'clock  she  comes  into  the  kitchen,  and 
sez  she,  "Bridget,  how  is  it  ye  are  so  late  wid  the  dinner, 
isn't  the  turkey  done  yet?"  Sez  I,  "I'll  see,  mum."  I 
wint  to  the  pot  an'  took  off  the  lid.  "Look,  mum,"  sez 
I.  "  You've  burnt  the  fowel  to  paces,"  sez  she.  Sez  I, 
"Shure  you  tould  me  to  shtuff  the  burd  and  roast  it;  so 
I  shtuffed  it  into  the  pot."  Well,  meself  and  me  thrunk 
left  that  same  noight. 

The  nixt  place  I  wint  the  lady  was  troubled  wid  a 
wakeness.  Sez  she,  "  Biddy,  dear,  ye'll  foind  a  piece  of 
bafe  in  the  refrigeratorio ;  git  it  and  make  me  some  bafe 
tea."  Well,  afther  huntin'  all  over  for  the  refrigeratorio, 
I  found  the  mate  in  a  chist  ferninst  a  chunk  of  ice.  I 
put  the  mate  in  the  tea-pot  an'  lit  it  dhraw  fur  a  few 
niinuts,  an'  thin  I  took  it  to  the  missus,  wid  a  cup,  a 
saucer  an'  a  shpoon.  "  Biddy,  dear,"  sez  she,  "ye  needen't 
muind  a  sendin'  for  your  thrunk."  So  I  lost  that  place, 
too. 

The  nixt  place  was  at  an  ould  -widower's  house:  he 
had  two  lazy  childer ;  wan  was  twinty  an'  the  other  was 
twinty,  too ;  they  were  twins,  ye  see.  Well,  the  butcher 
brought  some  oysters.  Sez  the  lazy  twins,  "  We'll  have 
thim  shtewd."  Well,  I  did  shtew  thim,  but  the  shpal- 
peens  discharged  me  because  I  biled  thim  like  praties 
wid  their  jackets  on. 

So  here  I  am,  this  blessed  day,  a  poor,  lone  gurl,  sak- 
ing  a  place  at  sarvice.  Bad  luck  to  the  Yankee  cookin'. 
Well,  I'll  shtop  at  one  more  place,— let  me  see ;  (pulls piece 
erf  newspaper  from  pocket.)  Yis,  here's  the  advortoise- 
ment.     ^Beads.)     "Wanted,  a  gurl  in  a  shmall  family 
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consistin'  of  thirteen  childer  an'  two  adults."  Well,  I'd 
rather  do  their  work,  even  if  it  was  a  big  family,  than 
be  bothered  with  shtuffed  turkey,  bafe  tea,  or  shtewd 
oysters.  I'll  call  on  the shmall  family.  (^Courtesies  and 
«xits.) 

THE  LORD'S  TRAYER  ILLUSTRATED. 

Our  Father, 

By  right  of  creation, 
By  bountiful  provision, 
By  gracious  adoption. 

Who  art  in  heaven, 

The  throne  of  thy  glory, 
The  portion  of  thy  children, 
The  temple  of  thy  angels. 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

By  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts, 
By  the  words  of  our  lips, 
By  the  works  of  our  hands. 

Thy  kingdom  come, 

Of  Providence  to  defend  us, 
Of  grace  to  refine  us, 
Of  glory  to  crown  us. 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven, 
Toward  us  without  resistance, 
By  us  without  compulsion. 
Universally  without  exception. 
Eternally  without  declension. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
Of  necessity  for  our  bodies. 
Of  eternal  life  for  our  souls. 

And.forgive  us  our  trespasses, 

Against  the  commands  of  thy  law, 
Against  the  grace  of  thy  gospel. 

As  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us, 
By  defaming  our  character, 
By  embezzling  our  property. 
By  abasing  our  persons. 
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And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil, 
Of  overwhelming  affliction, 
Of  worldly  enticements, 
Of  Satan's  devices, 
Of  error's  seduction. 
Of  sinful  affections. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  forever, 

Thy  kingdom  governs  all. 

Thy  power  subdues  all. 

Thy  glory  is  above  all. 
Amen, 

As  it  is  in  thy  purposes, 

So  it  is  in  thy  promises, 

So  be  it  in.  our  prayers. 

So  it  shall  be  to  thy  praise. 


A  CONTEAST.— Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

At  her  easel,  brush  in  hand. 

Clad  in  silk  attire. 
Painting  "  sunsets"  vague  and  grand, 

(Clumsy  clouds  of  fire !) — 
Flaxen  hair  in  shining  sheaves ; 

Pink,  and  pearly  skin ;         ' 
Fingers,  which,  like  lily-leaves. 

Neither  toil  nor  spin ; 
At  her  belt  a  sun  flower  bound, 

Daisies  on  the  table. 
Plaques  and  panels  all  around — 

TliaVs  sesthetic  Mabel ! 
In  the  kitchen,  fork  in  hand, 

Clad  in  coarse  attire. 
Dishing  oysters,  fried  and  panned, 

From  a  blazing  fire ; 
Dusty  hair  in  frowsy  knots ; 

Worn  and  withered  skin ; 
Fingers,  brown  and  hard  as  nuts, 

When  the  frosts  begin ; 
Baking-board,  one  side,  aground; 

Wash-tub  on  the  other; 
Pots  and  skillets  all  around— 

That  is  Mabel's  mother! 
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A  BRAVE  BOY. 

"So  this  is  our  new  cabin-boy;"  was  my  inward  ex- 
clamation, as  I  walked  on  deck  and  saw  a  dark-eyed, 
handsome  youth,  leaning  against  the  railing  and  gazing 
with  a  sad,  abstracted  air  into  the  foamy  waves  that  were 
lustily  dashing  against  the  vessel.  I  had  heard  a  good 
many  remarks  made  about  him  by  the  crew,  who  did 
not  like  him  because  he  seemed  somewhat  shy  of  them, 
and  they  were  continually  tormenting  him  with  their 
rough  jokes.  He  had  refused  to  drink  any  intoxicating 
liquor  since  he  came  on  board,  and  I  was  curious  to 
know  more  about  him. 

My  interest  and  sympathy  were  aroused,  and  I  resolved 
to  watch  over  and  protect  him  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  ungovernable  temper  of  the  captain,  and  the  rough 
jokes  of  the  sailors. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  was  standing  beside  the  cap- 
tain, when  suddenly  rough  shouts  and  laughter  broke 
upon  our  ears;  we  went  to  the  fore  part  of  the  deck,  and 
found  a  group  of  sailors  trying  their  utmost  to  persuade 
Allen  to  partake  of  their  grog. 

"Laugh  on,"  I  heard  Allen's  firm  voice  reply,  "but 
I'll  never  taste  a  drop.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
drink  it  yourselves,  much  more  to  oiFer  it  to  another." 

A  second  shout  of  laughter  greeted  the  reply,  and 
one  of  the  sailors,  emboldened  by  the  captain's  presence, 
whom  they  all  knew  was  a  great  drinker  himself)  ap- 
proached the  boy  and  said — 

"  Now,  my  hearty,  get  ready  to  keel  roight  over  on 
your  beam  end,  whin  ye've  swallowed  this." 

He  was  just  going  to  pour  the  liquor  down  his  throat 
when,  quick  as  a  flash,  Allen  seized  the  bottle  and  flung 
it  far  overboard.  While  the  sailors  were  looking  regre^ 
fully  after  the  sinking  bottle,  Allen  looked  pale  but 
composed  at  Captain  Harden,  whose  face  was  scarlet 
with  suppressed  rage.    I  trembled  for  the  boy's  fate. 
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Suddenly  Captain  Harden  seized  him  and  cried  out 
sternly: 

"Hoist  this  fellow  aloft  into  the  main  topsail.  I'll 
teach  him  better  than  to  waste  my  property !" 

'iwo  sailors  approached  him  to  execute  the  order;  but 
Allen  quietly  waved  them  back,  and  said  in  a  low,  re- 
spectful tone: 

"  I'll  go  myself,  captain,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me:  I  meant  no  oifence."  I  saw  his  hand  tremble  a 
little  as  he  took  hold  of  the  rigging.  For  one  unused  to 
the  sea  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to  climb  that  height. 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  as  he  seemed  to  measure  the 
distance,  but  he  quietly  recovered  himself,  and  proceeded 
slowly  and  carefully. 

"  Faster !"  cried  the  captain,  as  he  saw  with  what  care 
he  measured  his  steps,  and  faster  Allen  tried  to  go,  but 
his  foot  slipped,  and  for  a  moment  I  stood  horror-struck, 
gazing  up  at  the  dangling  form  suspended  by  the  arms 
in  mid-air.  A  coarse  laugh  from  the  captain,  a  jeer 
from  the  sailors,  and  Allen  again  caught  hold  of  the 
rigdncr,  and  soon  he  was  in  the  watch-basket. 

"Now,  stay  there,  you  young  scamp,  and  get  some  of 
the  spirit  frozen  out  of  you,"  muttered  the  captain,  as  he 
went  down  into  the  cabin.  Knowing  the  captain's  tem- 
per, I  dared  not  interfere  while  he  was  in  his  present 
statp.  of  mind.  By  night-fall,  however,  I  proceeded  to 
the  cabia,  and  found  him  seated  before  the  table,  with  a 
'half  empty  bottle  of  his  favorite  champagne  before  him. 
I  knew  he  had  been  drinking  freely,  and  therefore  had 
little  hope  that  Allen  would  be  released ;  still  I  ventured 
to  say: 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,  Captain  Harden,  but  I'm  afraid 
our  cabin-boy  will  be  sick  if  he  is  compelled  to  stay  up 
there  much  longer." 

"Sick!  bah,  not  a  bit  of  it;  he's  got  too  much  grit  in 
him  to  yield  to  such  nonsense ;  no  person  on  board  my 
ship  ever  gets  sick;  they  know  better  than  to  play  that 
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game  on  me.  But  I'll  go  and  see  what  he  is  doing,  any- 
how." 

Upon  reaching  the  deck,  he  shouted  through  his 
trumpet: 

"Ho!  my  lad." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  was  the  faint  but  prompt  response 
from  above,  as  Allen's  face  appeared,  looking  with  eager 
hope  for  his  release. 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  berth?"  was  the  captain's 
mocking  question. 

"  Better  than  grog  or  whiskey,  sir,"  came  the  quick 
reply  from  Allen. 

"  If  I  allow  you  to  descend,  will  you  drink  the  con- 
tents of  this  glass?"  and  he  held  up,  as  he  spoke,  a 
sparkling  glass  of  his  favorite  wine. 

"  I  have  forsworn  all  intoxicating  drinks,  sir,  and  I 
will  not  break  my  pledge,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

"  There,  that  settles  it,"  said  the  captain,  turning  to 
me;  "he's  got  to  stay  up  there  to-night;  he'll  be  toned 
down  before  morning." 

By  early  dawn  Captain  Harden  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  down,  for  to  his  call,  "  Ho,  my  lad !"  there  was  no 
reply,  and  he  began  to  feel  alarmed.  A  glass  of  warm 
wine  and  biscuit  were  standing  ready  for  him  beside  the 
captain,  who  was  sober  now;  and  when  he  saw  the  limp 
form  of  Allen  carried  into  his  presence  by  two  sailors  his 
voice  softened,  as  he  said : 

"Here,  my  lad,  drink  that  and  I  will  trouble  you  no 
more." 

With  a  painful  gesture,  the  boy  waved  him  back,  and 
in  a  feeble  voice  said : 

"Captain  Harden,  will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you  a  little 
of  my  history?" 

"Goon,"  said  the  captain,  "but  do  not  think  it  will 
change  my  mind;  you  have  to  drink  this  just  to  show 
you  how  I  bend  stiff  necks  on  board  my  ship." 

"Two  weeks  before  I  came  on  board  this  ship  I  stood 
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beside  my  mother's  coffin.  I  heard  the  dull  thud  of  fall- 
ing earth  as  the  sexton  filled  the  grave  which  held  the 
last  remains  of  my  darling  mother.  I  saw  the  people 
leave  the  spot ;  I  was  alone,  yes,  alone,  for  she  who  loved 
and  cared  for  me  was  gone.  I  knelt  for  a  moment  upon 
the  fresh  turf,  and  while  the  hot  tears  rolled  down  my 
cheeks,  I  vowed  never  to  taste  the  liquor  that  had  broken 
my  mother's  heart  and  ruined  my  father's  life.  Two 
days  later,  I  stretched  my  hand  through  the  prison  bars, 
behind  which  my  father  was  confined.  I  told  him  of  my 
intention  of  going  to  sea.  Do  with  me  what  you  will, 
captain;  let  me  freeze  to  death  in  the  mainmast;  throw 
rae  into  the  sea  below,  anything,  but  do  not,  for  my 
dead  mother's  sake,  force  me  to  drink  that  poison  that 
has  ruined  my  father,  and  killed  my  mother.     Do  not 

let  it  ruin  a  mother's  only  son !" 

He  sank  back  exhausted,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears. 

The  captain  stepped  forward,  and  laying  his  hand,  which 

trembled  a  little,  upon  the  boy's  head,  said  to  the  crew 

who  had  collected  round : 

"  For  our  mothers'  sake,  let  us  respect  Allen  Bancroft's 

pledge.    And  neyer,"  he  continued,  firing  up,  "let  me 

catch  any  of  you  ill-treating  him." 

He  then  hastily  withdrew  to   his  apartment.     The 

sailors  were  scattered  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Allen. 
"Lieutenant,  what  does  this  mean?      Is  it  possible 

that— that— " 

"That  you  are  free,"  I  added,  "and  that  none  will 

trouble  you  again." 

"Lieutenant,"  he  said,  "if  I  was  not  so  ill  and  cold 

just  now,  I  think  I'd  just  toss  my  hat  and  give  three 

hearty  cheers  for  Captain  Harden." 

He  served  on  our  vessel  three  years,  and  was  a  univer- 
sal favorite.     When  he  left,  Captain  Harden  presented 

him  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  as  a  memento  of  his 

night  in  the  mainmast. 
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MRS.  JONES'S  LODGEE— Edwin  Coller. 

Come,  come,  you  must  have  another  cup,  with  jist  a  flavior 

o'  gin. 
For  you  can't  think  how  it  cheers  me  like  to  see  an  old  friend 

drop  in ; 
What  with  the  worry  and  work  sometimes  I  feel  so  low  and 

queer — 
Ah!  we  little  thought  it  'ud  come  to  this  when  poor  dear 

Jones  was  here ! 

It  ain't  all  pleshure  and  profit,  my  dear,  a  letting  o'  lodgings 

ain't, 
For  I'm  sure  what  I  has  to  put  up  with  at  times  is  enough 

to  pervvoke  a  saint; 
Oilers  a  flndin'  fault,  they  is,  and  growlen'  at  this  and  that. 
And  as  good  as  callin'  on  yer  a  thief,  thro'  that  there  plague 

of  a  cat. 

And  in  course  it  seems  particklar  hard  to  a  woman  like  me, 

my  dear. 
Which  yer  knows  I  was  eddicated  well  and  has  moved  in  a 

different  spear ; 
I  wonder  what  Par  and  Mar  'ud  say,  and  my  poor  dear  Josh  er, 

too — 
But  what  is  a  widder  without  no  friends  and  a  orphing  gal 

to  do? 

Ah!  I've  had  a  heavy  loss,  my  dear,  since  you  was  here 

afore, 
And  as  for  Jcmimer  liann  I  believe  she  never  won't  smile 

no  more; 
Yet  he  looked  so  innercent  he  did,  and  only  twenty  years 

old, 
I'm  sure  I'd  ha'  trusted  that  young  man  with  precious  silvier 

and  gold  1 

Our  two  pair-back  was  empty,  yer  see,  and  things  was  a 

lookin'  bad. 
When  there  comes  a  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door,  as  if  the  knocker 

was  mad  ; 
I  was  all  alone  in  the  house  by  myself,  and  it  give  me  such 

a  shock, 
But  I  just  slips  on  my  Sunday  cap,  and  I  goes  to  answer  the 

knock. 
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When  who  should  I  see  but  a  pale  young  gent  in  a  suit  o' 
mourning  clothes : 

He  makes  me  a  bow,  and  says,  says  he,  "Mrs.  Jones,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"The  same,  sir,"  says  I,  a-bowing  likewise;  "and  what  is 
there  I  can  do — V 

"Oh  I'm  looking  for  lodgings,  ma'am,"  he  says,  "and  I'm 
recommended  to  you." 

Well  I  asked  him  in  and  I  showed  the  rooms,  which  I  liked 

the  look  of  his  face : 
He  thought  they'd  suit  him,  but  hoped  there  warn't  no 

children  about  the  place : 
He  was  reading  for  'oly  borders,  he  said,  and  should  I  think 

he  was  rude 
If  he  told  me  the  price  didn't  signify,  so  much  as  the  quie- 
•tude7 

I  told  him  of  course  there  never  warn't  no  children  in  the 
way. 

And  I  asked  him  a  good  stiff  extry  price,  which  he  agreed 
to  pay : 

He  give  his  name  as  Percy  Bellair,  of  some  hall  or  other  in 
Kent, 

Which  of  course  I  couldn't  ask  an  advance  from  sich  a  af- 
fable gent. 

He  said  as  he'd  bring  his  "  traps"  at  once  if  so  be  as  I  djdn't 

mind, 
So  he  had  'em  brought  by  a  boy  in  a  truck,  but  he  was  close 

behind ; 
There  was  one  great  cumberous  iron-clamped  trunk  wot 

seemed  as  heavy  as  lead — 
Ah !  I've  cause  to  remember  that  box,  my  dear — to  my  sor- 

rcr  be  it  said ! 

He  wouldn't  let  nobody  touch  that  trunk,  but  only  hisself 

alone, 
Although  it  seemed  so  heavy  and  full  that  it  kind  o'  made 

him  groan ; 
But  he  took  it  up  to  his  room  hisself  with  most  particklar 

care, 
And  lor!  how  he  did  puff  and  blow  and  stagger  at  every 

stair. 
He  says  to  me,  "  I  hope,"  he  says,  "  your  fastenings  is  sound, 
For  what's  in  that  there  trunk,"  he  says, "  is  worth  a  thousand 

pound !" 
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■Which  I  thought  he  must  he  a  strong  young  man,  for  Jcmi- 

mer  Hann  and  I 
We  never  couldn't  lift  that  box  at  all,  altho'  we  used  to  try. 

When  Jemimer  Hann  she  see  him  fust,  thro'  taking  his  tea 

up,  yer  know, 
Like  the  poor  romantic  dear  she  is,  she  was  all  of  a  flutter 

and  glow : 
"  0  mother,"  she  says,  "  what  a  noble  'ed !    And  oh  what 

'evvingly  heyes! 
And  then  sich  manners!  O  gracious  me,  I'm  sure  he's  a  lord 

in  disguise!" 

Which  certain  it  is  that.  I  never  see  a  more  aflabler,  nice 
young  man — 

A  treating  me  like  a  Duchess,  my  dear,  and  quite  struck 
with  Jemimer  Hann,  , 

And  fond  of  a  nice  little  dinner,  too,  with  a  glass  o'  sherry 
wine, 

Tho'  rather  too  much  tobacker,  I  thought,  for  the  'oly  her- 
ders linel 

And  sometimes  of  an  evening,  my  dear,  thro'  feeling  lonely, 

yer  see. 
He'd  ask  for  leave  to  come  and  sit  with  Jemimer  Hann  and 

me, 
And  he'd  talk  of  his  father,  the  squire,  he  would,  so  affable 

and  nice. 
Or  read  us  a  bit  from  a  poetry  book,  which  he  had  a  lovely 

v'ice. 

And  Jemimer  Hann  she'd  listen,  poor  dear,  till  the  tears 

come  into  her  eyes, 
And  she'd  often  sigh  and  shake  her  head,  and  he'd  do  the 

same  likewise. 
Till  I  thought  what  a  parson's  wife  she'd  make,  if  such  was 

to  be  her  fate. 
But  the  trail  of  the  serpient  was  over  all,  which  I  found  it 

out  too  late  I 

His  fust  month's  money  was  just  come  due,  and  the  bill  was 

rather  high, 
For  things  they  was  very  dear  just  then,  which  you  knows 

the  reason  why; 
And  oilers  would  have  the  best,  he  would,  whatever  the  price 

might  be. 
When  he  calls  me  upstairs  into  his  room,  and  "Mrs.  Jones," 

says  he; 
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"I've  been  lookin'  over  yer  bill,"  he  says,  "and  I  finds  it 

quite  correct. 
But  I've  been  rather  disappointed  to-day  thro'  a  thing  as  I 

didn't  expect. 
My  quarter's  allowance  ain't  come,  and  I  fear  my  father,  the 

squire,  is  ill, 
So  perhaps  you'll  give  me  till  Wednesday,  ma'am,  afore  I 

settles  yer  bill." 

"With  pleshure!"  I  says,  quite  appropose.  "Don't  mention 
it,  sir,  I  pray !" 

"Oh,  it  ain't  only  that,  Mrs.  Jones,"  he  says,  "that's  rather 
annoyed  me  to-day ; 

I've  got  just  a  little  bill  or  two  to  settle  up  in  the  town. 

And  I'm  quite  cleared  out,"  he  says,  says  he,  "  till  my  quar- 
terly cheque  comes  down." 

He  seemed  to  laugh  and  to  treat  it  light,  but  I  felt  for  that 

poor  young  man. 
And  I  thought  of  his  vallerble  trunk,  and  the  squire,  and 

my  own  Jemimer  Hann ; 
"And  beggin'  yer  parding,  sir,"  I  says,  "for  persuming  to  be 

so  bold. 
But  most  young  gents  runs  short  at  times,  at  least  so  I've 

been  told. 

"I'm  only  a  hard-working  widder  myself,  and  far  from 

being  rich. 
But  when  a  gent  behaves  as  a  gent,  I  oilers  treats  him  as 

sich. 
And  if  so  be  as  five  pound  or  so  would  help  yer  out  of  a  fix, 
Why,  you're  kindly  welcome  to  it,  that's  all — or  shall  I  make 

it  six?" 
He  laughed  and  said,  'twas  very  absurd  with  vallerbles  in 

sight. 
And  all  the  money  he  liked  by  return,  if  he  only  choose  to 

write. 
But  to  keep  a  tradesman  waiting  at  all  it  really  troubled  his 

mind, 
So  if  I  could  spare  "  six  quid,"  he  said,  he  should  take  it 

very  kind. 

1  lent  him  the  cash,  which  he  thanked  me  much  with  a 

easy-liks  off-hand  air. 
And  said  he  should  tell  his  father,  the  squire,  what  a  jolly 

old  brick  I  were; 
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Then  he  ordered  a  steak  and  a  gooseberry  tart  to  be  ready- 
sharp,  at  four, 

And  sauntered  out  with  a  book  in  his  hand — and  never 
come  back  no  more ! 

We  waited  and  waited  till  late  at  night,  but  never  a  sign  of 
my  gent, 

And  Jemimer  Hann  she  was  certain  sure  as  he'd  met  with 
an  accident, 

Or  had  lost  his  way  somehow,  poor  dear,  or  been  took  sud- 
denly ill, 

Or  somebody'd  robbed  him  and  knocked  him  down,  and 
there  he  was  lyin'  still ! 

I  didn't  know  what  to  think  myself,  for  I  couldn't  fancy, 
yer  see, 

Such  a  nice-spoken,  affable  gent  would  rob  a  poor,  lone 
widder  like  me ; 

He  might  have  been  suddenly  called  away  on  his  father, 
the  squire's,  affairs 

And  at  any  rate  his  vallerble  box  was  safe  in  his  room  up- 
stairs. 

We  waited,  and  waited,  a  month  or  more,  and  we  might 

have  waited  till  this. 
With  Jemimer  Hann  a-moping  about,  as  bad  as  a  love-sick 

miss, 
Till  at  last  I  ups  and  goes  to  the  police,  which  they  laughed 

and  told  me  that  I'd 
Better  get  some  one  to  open  his  box  and  see  what  there  was 

inside. 

Well,  I  took  'em,  my  dear,  at  their  word,  and  I  sent  for  a 

locksmith  then  and  there, 
And  I  asked  a  neighbor  or  two  to  come  in  to  see  as  all  was 

fair ; 
Not  one  of  us,  nor  all  at  once,  could  lift  that  box,  yer  know, 
And  that  there  locksmith  grinned  and  said  it  was  a  "  rummy 

go!" 
We  gathered  round  about  the  man,  and  watched  with  bated 

breath, 
And  poor  Jemimer  Hann  she  sighed  and  turned  as  pale  as 

death ; 
He  picked  the  lock,  he  raised  the  Udl — and  then,  oh  then, 

we  saw 
The  box  was  empty,  and  the  wretch  had  screwed  it  to  the 

floor  I 
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Jemimer  Hann,  she  fainted  dead;  I  almost  did  the  same ; 
And  may  all  soft-spoke  rogues,  say  I,  be  brought  to  sudden 
shame ; 

Since  then  I've  never  give  no  trust  to  neither  great  nor  small, 
And  them  as  thinks  to  "do"  me  now,  I  wish  'em  luck' 
That's  all. 

What  iFss  J.  Thought  of  Him. 

Come,  bring  a  wreath  o'  cypress  flowers,  and  twine  it  in  my 

hawbun  'air, 
For  ah !  my  'oliest  'opes  is  fled,  my  soul  i  i  shaddcred  with 

despair ! 

The  dire  decree  is  spoke  and  done,  and  I,  poor  I,  at  last 
must  part 

From  him,  the  fairest,  felsest  youth,  tliat  ever  broke  a  vir- 
gin's 'art. 

Nay,  nay,  not  Mse,  at  least  to  me ! — for  tho'  a  holler  world 

upbraid. 
And  cruel  men  may  spurn  with  scorn  the  rewing  they  themi- 

selves  has  made ; 
Nay,  tho'  they  talk  of  crime  and  guilt  that  young  and  once 

pure  soul  hath  known. 
Yet  somethink  tells  me,  tells  m.e  still,  that  erring  'art  is  hall 

my  hown! 

'Tis  true,  he  never  told  his  love  in  them  sweet  words  what 

lovers  prize, 
But  oh,  the  hellerquence  o' looks,  the  liquid  languidge  o'  the 

heyes ! 
What  meaning  in  them  tender  tones  that  seemed  my  virgin 

'art  to  beg. 
When  he'd  bespeak  a  tender  chop,  or  hask  me  for  another 

hegg! 

And  then  his  v'ice  in  portry's  page,  how  soft,  how  hangel- 
like,  it  were ! 

Strange  that  sich  faults  as  his  should  dwell  in  one  so  gentle 
and  so  fair ; 

Yet  who  shall  tell  what  in'nard  strife,  what  fierce  tempta- 
tion's withering  blight, 

With  p'raps  no  mother's  'oly  'and  to  guide  his  hinfant  steps 
aright. 

Farewell,  misguided  youth,  farewell;  henceforth  my  life  is 
steeped  in  gloom, 

And  soon  I  trusts  this  fragile  form  shall  rest  within  the 
pitying  tomb; 

6go 
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But  hever,  heyer,  while  I  live,  tho'  fate  decrees  we  two  must 
part, 

Thine  himmage  as  I  saw'd  it  last  is  graven  on  this  baking  'art ! 

What  He  Thought  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  J. 

Believe  me,  my  boy?    I  should  think  she  did,  or  I  shouldn't 

have  got  the  tin : 
If  I'd  told  her  I  was  the  Lord  Mayor's  son  I  think  she'd 

have  took  it  in : 
Prom  my  clerical  self  to  my  father,  the  squire,  she  swallowed 

the  story  whole. 
Till  I  thought  I  should  roar  in  the  old  gal's  face,  1  did  upon 

my  soul. 

Ha!  ha!    It  wasn't  half  bad,  you  know,  that  box-screw 

business  of  mine : 
By  Jove!  when  she  found  it  out  at  last  the  tableau  must 

have  been  fine ! 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  poor  old  dear,  with  her  hands 

held  up  in  dismay, 
And  I  warrant  the  fair  "Jemimer  Hann''  was  in  a  deuce  oi 

a  way. 

Ila!  ha!    Oh  dear,  when  I  think  of  that  gal,  it's  enough  to 

kill  me,  it  is ! — 
A  gushing  young  creature  of  thirty-five,  with  a  great,  red, 

pimply  phiz; 
A  mouth  as  wide  as  the  giant's,  yon  know,  that  you  see  in 

the  penny  shows, 
Reddish  cheeks,  and  carroty  hair,  and  a  regular  turn-up  nose. 

I  could  see  she  was  spoony  on  me  at  first,  so  I  kept  the 

game  afloat. 
For  I  thought  it  would  help  to  gammon  mamma  if  I  got  the 

daughter's  vote. 
But  lor,  'twould  have  made  an  anchorite  laugh  to  watch  her 

simpers  and  sighs. 
And  how  she  turned  up  the  yellow  whites  of  her  lack-a- 

daisy  eyes! 

What  do  you  say?  Keep  clear  of  the  police/ — Do  you  want  to 
insult  me  now? 

'Tis  only  a  county-court  matter,  that's  all,  and  a  fellow  must 
live  somehow ! 

Here,  come,  we'll  have  just  another  game  for  old  acquain- 
tance sake ! 

A  woman  f  So  it  isn't,  old  son!  You've  been  and  lost  the 
break  I 
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THE  GROVES  OF  BLARNEY— Eichaed  A.  Milliken. 

The  groves  of  Blarney  they  look  so  charming, 

Down  by  the  purlings  of  sweet  silent  brooks, — 
All  decked  by  posies,  that  spontaneous  grow  there, 

Planted  in  order  in  the  rocky  nooks. 
'Tis  there's  the  daisy,  and  the  sweet  carnation, 

The  blooming  pink,  and  the  rose  so  fair; 
Likewise  the  lily  and  the  daffodilly, — 

All  flowers  that  scent  the  sweet,  open  air, 

'Tis  Lady  JefTers  owns  this  plantation, 

Like  Alexander,  or  like  Helen  fair; 
There's  no  commander  in  all  the  nation 

For  regulation  can  with  her  compare. 
Such  walls  surround  her,  that  no  nine-pounder 

Could  ever  plunder  her  place  of  strength ; 
But  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  did  her  pommel. 

And  made  a  breach  in  her  battlement. 

There's  gravel  walks  there  for  speculation, 

And  conversation  in  sweet  solitude ; 
'Tis  there  the  lover  may  hear  the  dove,  or 

The  gentle  plover,  in  the  afternoon. 
'Tis  there's  the  lake  that  is  stored  with  perches, 

And  comely -eels  in  the  verdant  mud; 
Besides  the  leeches,  and  the  groves  of  beeches, 

All  standing  in  order  for  to  guard  the  flood. 

'Tis  there's  the  kitchen  hangs  many  a  flitch  in, 

With  the  maids  a-stitching  Upon  the  stair; 
The  bread  and  biske',  the  beer  and  whiskey. 

Would  make  you  frisky  if  you  were  there. 
'Tis  there  you'd  see  Peg  Murphy's  daughter 

A  washing  praties  foment  the  door, 
With  Roger  Cleary,  and  Father  Healy, 

All  blood  relations  to  my  Lord  Donoughmore. 

There's  statues  gracing  this  noble  place  in. 

All  heathen  goddesses  so  fair,— 
Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch,  and  Nicodemus, 

All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air. 
So  now  to  flnish  this  brave  narration, 

Which  my  poor  geni'  could  not  entwine ; 
But  were  I  Homer,  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 

'Tis  in  every  feature  I  would  make  it  shine. 
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EEPARTEE— Ben  Wood  Davis. 

They  were  lunching,  one  day, 
In  a  handsome  cafe, 
And  she  happened  to  say, 
As  she  noticed  the  way 
That  he  and  ice  cream  were  in  unity, 
"Can  you  eat  ice  cream  with  impunity?" 
And  he  made  the  reply. 
With  a  wink  of  the  eye, 
"No,  but  I  can  with  a  spoon." 

But  her  triumph  came  soon; 
As  they  left  the  saloon, 
He  gave  her  a  good  opportunity : 

"And  now,  Bessie,  dear, 

As  the  weather  is  clear. 
Can  you  take  a  walk  with  impunity?" 
Her  smile  was  as  bright  as  the  moon, 

And  deliciously  shy 

Came  the  mocking  reply, 
"No,  but  I  can  with  a  spoon." 


THE  TWO  WEAVERS.— Hannah  More. 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat. 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat, 
They  touched  upon  the  price  of  meat. 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat. 

"  What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife," 
Quoth  Dick,  "I'm  almost  tired  of  life; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 

"How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  state  I 
His  house  so  fine,  his  wealth  so  great! 
Heaven  is  unjust,  you  must  agree ; 
Why  all  to  him 7    Why  none  to  me? 

"  In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches. 
In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches. 
This  world — indeed,  I've  thought  so  long — 
Is  ruled,  methinks,  extremely  wrong. 
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"Where'er  I  look,  howe'er  I  range, 
'Tis  all  confused,  and  hard  and  strange ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppressed, 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  blest." 

Quoth  John,  "  Our  ignorance  is  the  cause, 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws; 
Parts  of  his  ways  alone  we  know; 
'Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below. 

"  Seest  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done, 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun? 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  tlaere ; 
So  rude  the  mass,  it  makes  one  stare. 

"A  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  trade. 
Would  say  no  meaning's  there  conveyed ; 
For  Where's  the  middle,  where's  the  border?  ' 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder." 

Quoth  Dick,  "  My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 
But  still  in  every  part  it  fits ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout. 
Why,  man,  that  carpet's  inside  out." 

Says  John,  "Thou  sayest  the  thing  I  mean, 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 
This  world  that  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt 
Is  but  a  carpet  inside  out. 

"As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends, 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends. 
So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd. 
They're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 

"  No  plan,  no  pattern  can  we  trace ; 
All  wants  proportion,  truth  and  grace; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride, 
Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

"But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light, 
And  view  these  works  of  God  aright; 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design— 
And  own  the  Workman  is  divine. 

"What  now  seem  random  strokes,  will  there 
Ail  order  and  design  appear; 
Then  shall  we  praise  what  we  have  spurned, 
For  then  the  carpel  will  be  turned." 
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" Thou' rt  right,"  quoth  Dick;  "no  more  I'll  grumble, 
That  this  sad  world's  so  strange  a  jumble; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight, 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right." 


THE  TKOUBLE  WITH  TIIE  STEWARD. 

"Where  is  the  old  steward?"  inquired  a  traveler  as  he 
stepped  aboard  an  outgoing  steamer,  just  previous  to  its 
departure. 

"  Oh,  he  was  discharged  some  time  ago,"  replied  the 
captain. 

"Why,  he  seemed  to  be  a  first-class  fellow,"  rejoined 
the  first  speaker;  "  why  was  he  kicked  out?" 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  got  too  big  for  his  breeches, 
and  we  bounced  him,"  emphatically  ejaculated  the  cap- 
tain. 

This  conversation  occurred  within  hearing  of  a  briglil- 
eyed,  intelligent  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
tourists  on  the  steamer.  Subsequently  another  passenger 
arrived,  and,  after  bestowing  a  casual  glance  around, 
said: 

"I  don't  see  the  old  steward;  what  has  become  of 
him?" 

"  I  think  he  was  discharged,"  volunteered  a  bystander. 

"Do  you  know  what  for?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  I  do,''  piped  a  small  voice  from  the  cabin  door. 

Looking  around,  the  inquirer  saw  the  smiling  face  of 
a  little  girl  peeping  out  at  him. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "why  was  the  steward  dis- 
charged ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  to  tell,"  she  bashfully  replied. 

"  But  I  want  to  know,"  he  persisted.  "  Come,  tell  me, 
that's  a  good  girl.     What  did  they  discharge  him  for?" 

"'Cause,"  she  slowly  answered,  "'cause  his  pants  was 
too  short." 
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LITTLE  JIM— Geoege  E.  Sims. 

Our  little  Jim 
Was  such  a  limb 
His  mother  scarce  could  manage  him. 
His  eyes  were  blue, 
And  looked  you  through. 
And  seemed  to  say, 
"I'll  have  my  way!" 
His  age  was  six, 
His  saucy  tricks 
But  made  you  smile, 
Though  all  the  while 
You  said,  "  You  limb, 
You  wicked  Jim, 

Be  quiet,  do!" 

Poor  little  Jim! 
Our  eyes  are  dim 
When  soft  and  low  we  speak  of  him. 
No  clattering  shoe 
Goes  running  throu^ 
The  silent  room. 
Now  wrapped  in  gloom. 
So  still  he  lies. 
With  fast-shut  eyes, 
No  need  to  say, 
Alas!  to-day, 
"You  little  limb. 
You  baby  Jim, 

Be  quiet,  do!" 


FBA  GIACAMO.— EoBEET  BucnAUAN. 

Alas,  Fra  Giacamo, 

Too  late  I— but  follow  me; 
Hush !  draw  the  curtain— so  I— 

She  is  dead,  quite  dead,  you  see. 
Poor  little  lady !  she  lies 
With  the  light  gone  out  of  her  eyes, 
But  her  features  still  wear  that  soft 

Gray  meditative  expression. 
Which  you  must  have  noticed  oft. 

And  admired  too,  at  confession. 
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How  saintly  she  looks,  and  how  meek! 

Though  this  be  the  chamber  of  death, 

I  fancy  I  feel  her  breath 
As  I  kiss  her  on  the  cheek. 
With  that  pensive,  religious  face, 
She  has  gone  to  a  holier  place ! 
And  I  hardly  appreciated  her— 

Her  praying,  fasting,  confessing, 
Poorly,  I  own,  I  mated  herj 
I  thought  her  too  cold,  and  rated  her 

For  her  endless  image-caressing. 
Too  saintly  for  me  by  far, 
As  pure  and  as  cold  as  a  star. 

Not  fashioned  for  kissing  and  pressing — 
But  made  for  a  heavenly  crown. 
Aye,  father,  let  us  go  down — 

But  first,  if  you  please,  your  blessing! 

Wine?    No?    Come,  come,  you  must! 

You'll  bless  it  with  your  prayers. 
And  quaff  a  cup,  I  trust. 

To  the  health  of  the  saint  upstairs? 
My  heart  is  aching  so! 

And  I  feel  so  weary  and  sad 

Through  the  blow  that  I  have  had — 
You'll  sit,  Fra  Giacamo? 
My  friend !  (and  a  friend  I  rank  yon 

For  the  sake  of  that  saint) — nay,  nay ! 

Here's  the  wine — as  you  love  me,  stay ! — 
'Tis  Montepulciano ! — ^Thank  you. 

Heigho!    'Tis  now  six  summers 

Since  I  won  that  angel  and  married  her: 

I  was  rich,  not  old,  and  carried  her 
Off  in  the  face  of  all  comers. 
So  fresh,  yet  so  brirnming  with  soul! 

A  tenderer  morsel,  I  swear. 
Never  made  the  dull  black  coal 

Of  a  monk's  eye  glitter  and  glare. 

Your  pardon ! — nay,  keep  your  chair! 
I  wander  a  little,  but  mean 
No  offense  to  the  gray  gabardine: 
Of  the  church,  Fra  Giacamo, 
I'm  a  faithful  upholder,  you  know. 
But  (humor  me!)  she  was  as  sweet 

As  the  saints  in  your  convent  windows, 
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So  gentle,  so  meek,  so  discreet, 

She  knew  not  what  lust  does  or  sin  does. 
I'll  confess,  tnough,  before  we  were  one 

I  deemed  her  less  saintly  and  thought 

The  blood  in  her  veins  had  caught 
Some  natural  warmth  from  the  sun. 
I  was  wrong — I  was  blind  as  a  bat — 

Brute  that  I  was,  how  I  blundered! 
Though  such  a  mistake  as  that 
Might  have  occurred  as  pat 

To  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred. 
Yourself,  for  example:  you've  seen  her? 
Spite  her  modest  and  pious  demeanor. 
And  the  manners  so  nice  and  precise. 

Seemed  there  not  color  and  light, 

Bright  motion  and  appetite, 
That  were  scarcely  consistent  with  ieef 
Externals  implying,  you  see. 

Internals  less  saintly  than  human? 
Pra  y  speak,  for  between  you  and  me 

You're  not  a  bad  judge  of  woman! 

A  jest — ^but  a  jest!  .  .  .  Very  true : 

'Tis  hardly  becoming  to  jest, 

And  that  saint  upstairs  at  rest — 
Her  soul  may  be  listening,  too ! 
Well  may  your  visage  turn  yellow — 
I  was  always  a  brute  of  a  fellow ! 
To  think  how  I  doubted  and  doubted, 
Suspected,  grumbled  at,  flouted 
That  golden-haired  angel — and  solely 
Because  she  was  zealous  and  holy ! 
Noon  and  night  and  morn 

She  devoted  herself  to  piety ; 
Not  that  she  seemed  to  scorn 

Or  dislike  her  husband's  society; 
But  the  claims  of  her  soul  superseded 
All  that  I  asked  for  or  needed, 
And  her  thoughts  were  afar  away 
From  the  level  of  sinful  clay. 
And  she  trembled  if  earthly  matters 
Interfered  with  her  aves  and  paters. 
Poor  dove,  she  so  fluttered  in  flying 

Above  the  dim  vapors  of  hell — 
Bent  on  self-sanctifying— 
Cgg* 
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That  she  never  thought  of  trying 

To  save  her  husband  as  well. 
And  while  she  was  duly  elected 

For  place  in  the  heavenly  roll, 
I  (brute  that  I  was!)  suspected 

Her  manner  of  saving  her  soul. 
So,  half  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
What  did  I  (blasphemer!)  but  fling 
On  my  shoulders  the  gown  of  a  monk — 

Whom  I  managed  for  that  very  day 

To  get  safely  out  of  the  way— 
And  seat  me,  half  sober,  half  drunk, 
With  tile  cowl  thrown  over  my  face. 
In  the  father  confessor's  place. 
Eheu!  benedicite/ 

In  her  orthodox  sweet  simplicity, 
With  that  pensive  gray  expression 
She  sighfuUy  knelt  at  confession, 
While  I  bit  my  lips  till  they  bled, 

And  dug  my  nails  in  my  hand, 
And  heard  with  averted  head 

What  I'd  guessed  and  could  understand. 
Each  word  was  a  serpent's  sting. 

But,  wrapt  in  my  gloomy  gown, 
I  sat,  like  a  marble  thing. 

As  she  told  me  all! — Sit  down! 

More  wine,  Fra  Giacamo ! 

One  cup — if  you  love  me!     No? 

What,  laave  these  dry  lips  drank 

So  deep  of  the  sweets  of  pleasure — 
Sub  rosa,  but  quite  without  measure — 

That  Montepulciano  tastes  rank? 

Come,  drink !  'twill  bring  the  streaks 

Of  crimson  back  to  your  cheeks ; 

Come,  drink  again  to  the  saint 

Whose  virtues  you  loved  to  paint, 

Who,  stretched  on  her  wifely  bed, 
With  the  tender  gray  expression 
You  used  to  admire  at  confession, 

Lies  poisoned,  overhead ! 

Sit  still — or,  by  Heaven,  you  die! 
Face  to  face,  soul  to  soul,  you  and  I 
Have  settled  accounts  in  a  fine 
Pleasant  fashion,  over  our  v/ine. 
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Stir  not,  and  seek  not  to  fly — 
Nay,  whether  or  not,  you  are  mine! 
Thank  Montepulciano  for  giving 

Your  death  in  such  delicate  sips ; 
'Tis  not  every  monk  ceases  living 

With  so  pleasant  a  taste  on  his  lips; 
But,  lest  Montepulciano  unsurely  should  kiss, 

Take  this!  and  this!  and  this! 


Cover  him  over,  Pietro, 

And  bury  him  in  the  court  below — 

You  can  be  secret,  lad,  I  know! 

And,  hark  you,  then  to  the  convent  go — 

Bid  every  bell  of  the  convent  toll, 

And  the  monks  say  mass  for  your  mistress'  soul. 


THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.— J.  E.  Sagebeee. 

It  was  just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  first  rays  of 
morning  were  breaking  over  Europe  and  dispelling  the 
dirkness  of  the  middle  ages.  France  and  England  were 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle,  the  one  for  existence, 
the  other  for  a  throne.  All  the  western  part  of  France 
had  avowed  the  English  cause,  and  the  English  king 
had  been  proclaimed  at  Paris,  at  Rouen  and  at  Bordeaux, 
while  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Orleans,  the  key  to 
the  French  possessions,  was  besieged.  The  thunder  and 
lightning  of  the  battlefield  are  bad  enough,  but  the 
starvation  and  pestilence  of  a  besieged  city  are  infinitely 
worse.  The  supplies  of  Orleans  were  exhausted;  the 
garrison  was  reduced  to  a  few  desperate  men,  and  the 
women  and  children  had  been  abandoned  to  the  English. 
But  far  away  on  the  border  of  Germany,  in  the  little 
village  of  Domremy,  the  Nazareth  of  .France,  God  was 
raising  up  a  deliverer  for  Orleans,  a  savior  for  the  nation. 

The  out-door  life  of  a  peasant  girl  had  given  to  Joan 
of  Arc  a  well-developed  form,  while  the  beauties  of  her 
soul  and  the  spiritual  tendencies  of  her  nature  must  have 
given  to  her  face  that  womanly  beauty  that  never  fails 
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to  win  respect  and  love.  Her  standard  was  a  banner  of 
snowy  silk ;  ber  weapon  a  sword,  that  from  the  day  she 
lirst  drew  it  from  its  scabbard  until  she  finally  laid  it 
down  upon  the  grave  of  St.  Denis,  was  never  stained 
with  blood;  and  her  inspiration  was  a  self-sacriiicing 
devotion  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the.  rights  of  France  and 
her  king.  Without  a  single  opposing  shot  she  passed 
under  the  very  battlements  of  the  besieging  English, 
and  entered  Orleans  with  soldiers  for  empty,  forts  and 
food  for  starving  people. 

It  needed  no  eloquent  speech  to  incite  the  men  of 
Orleans  to  deeds  of  valor  and  of  vengeance.  The  ruins 
of  their  homes  choked  the  streets ;  the  desolated  city  was 
one  open  sepulchre,  while  the  cries  of  half-starved  chil- 
dren and  the  wails  of  heart-broken  mothers,  stirred 
them  to  such  a  mad  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  that  now, 
since  a  leader  had  come,  they  would  have  rushed  head- 
long and  thoughtlessly  against  the  English  forts  as  into 
a  trap  of  death. 

And  now  the  attack  was  planned  and  the  lines  were 
tbrmed ;  and  then  as  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  city 
echoed  back  the  wild  shouts  of  the  Orleanites,  the  maid 
of  Domremy,  waving  her  sword  aloft  and  followed  by  her 
snowy  banner,  lefl  her  Frenchmen  on  to  slaughter  and 
to  victory.  Then  from  the  English  archers  came  flight 
after  flight  of  swift-winged  arrows,  while  the  wild  cata- 
pults threw  clouds  of  death-laden  stones  crashing  among 
the  French.  Broadsword  and  battle-ax  clashed  on  shield 
and  helmet,  while  the  wild  horses,  mad  with  rage  and 
pain,  rushed  with  fierce  yells  upon  the  foe;  but  ever 
above  the  din  and  noise  of  battle,  above  death  shouts 
and  saber  strokes,  though  the  dust  and  smoke  obscured 
her  banner,  ever  could  be  heard  the  clear,  ringing  voice 
of  their  leader,  shouting  for  victory  and  for  France. 
An  arrow  pierced  her  bosom,  but  drawing  it  out  with 
her  own  hand  and  throwing  it  aside,  she  showed  the 
French  her  blood-stained  corselet,  and  once  more  urged 
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■  them  on.  As  when  the  archangel  Michael,  leading  the 
heavenly  cohorts,  forced  the  rebel  lioub  angels  to  the  very- 
brink  of  hell,  then  hurled  theiu  over  and  so  saved  the 
throne  of  heaven,  so  did  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  leading 
on  frenzied  Frenchmen,  press  back  the  English  step  by 
step,  and  slaughtered  rank  by  rank,  till  the  whole  army 
turned  and  fled,  and  Orleans  was  free  and  France  was 
safe. 

And  now  her  work  was  done.  Would  that  some 
kindly  voice  had  bade  her  now  go  home  to  tend  the 
sheep  and  roll  their  white  wool  on  her  distaff!  But  she 
who  had  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  led  the  way  to 
Rheims,  could  not  escape  a  jealous  fate.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  laid  siege  to  Compiegne.  Joan  of  Arc 
went  to  the  rescue  and  was  repulsed,  and  while  bravely 
fighting  in  the  rear  of  her  retreating  troops,  fell  prisoner 
to  the  recreant  French  and  was  sold  by  them  to  the 
English.  For  one  long  year  she  languished  in  her 
prison  tower.  Her  keepers  insulted  her  and  called  her 
a  witch ;  and  when  in  desperation  she  sprang  from  the 
tower  and  was  taken  up  insensible  they  loaded  her  poor 
body  with  chains,  and  two  guards  stayed  in  her  cell  day 
and  night. 

Her  trial  came,  but  her  doom  was  already  sealed. 
The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  with  a  hundred  doctors  of 
theology,  were  her  judges.  Without  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence against  her  they  convicted  her  of  sorcery  and 
sentenced  her  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  A  howl  of 
fiendish  joy  went  up  from  the  blood-thirsty  court  of 
Paris, — a  howl  of  fiendish  joy  that  made  its  way  to  every 
battlefield  where  she  had  fought;  it  rang  against  the 
rescued  walls  of  Orleans  and  was  echoed  to  the  royal 
court  at  Rheims;  it  reached  to  the  bottomless  pit  and 
made  the  imps  of  Satan  dance  with  glee;  it  echoed 
through  ihe  halls  of  heaven  and  made  the  angels  weep; 
but  there  was  no  rescuer  for  the  helpless  girl  Even  the 
gladiator,  forced  into  the  fight  against  his  will,  when 
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fallen  in  the  arena,  his  sword  broken  and  the  enemy's 
knee  upon  his  breast,  might  yet  hope  for  "  thumbs  down," 
and  mercy  from  the  hard-hearted  Roman  spectators. 
But  not  a  single  hand  was  raised  to  save  the  maid  of 
Domremy,  the  savior  of  Orleans. 

Had  she  not  faithfully  done  her  work?  Had  she  not 
bled  for  them?  Had  she  not  saved  the  kingdom?  And 
in  all  chivalrous  France  was  there  not  a  champion  to  take 
up  the  gauntlet  in  defence  of  a  helpless  girl?  When 
she  led  their  armies,  their  spears  blazed  in  heaven's  sun- 
light; now  they  would  quench  them  in  her  blood.  With 
scarcely  time  to  think  of  death,  she  was  hurried  away  to 
the  public  square  and  chained  to  the  stake,  and  when 
the  fagots  were  fired,  more  painful  than  the  circling 
flames,  she  heard  the  mocking  laugh  of  the  angry  crowd. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  the  flames,  until,  pressing  the 
cross  to  her  heart,  her  unconscious  head  sank  upon  her 
bosom,  and  her  pure  spirit  went  up  amid  the  smoke  and 
soared  away  to  heaven. 


WHIMS.— A.  V.  BowEE. 
"I've  often  told  you 
That  thread  will  not  dp; 
So  go  change  it  quick. 
For  that  is  too  thick. 
Get  fifty  or  none ; 
The  machine  will  not  run." 

So  he  journeyed  back  with  a  fallen  crest; 

For  the  merchant  had  said,  after  looking  his  best, 

That  fifty  of  whitfe  they  had  none  in  the  store. 

And  had  given  him  forty  to  fill  the  score. 

Oh !  tell  me  of  men  more  quick  to  deceive 

(Nor  think  what  they  say  that  they  always  believe,) 

Than  men  behind  counters.    And  quickly  he  guessed 

The  why  he  came  back,  and  pulled  down  his  vest. 

Witli  a  chuckle  and  squint— "Here  is  fifty  in  black, 

Take  the  stamp  off  of  this  and  put  it  on  that." 

His  visase  prew  bright. 

In  the  darkness  was  light. 
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But  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  journeyed  toward  home  :— 
"  Will  my  wife  know  the  diflerence ;  will  she  know  what  I've 

done?" 
But  the  doubt  soon  had  flown.    'Twas  a  soothing  relief, 
When  she  picked  up  the  spool  in  an  earnest  belief 
That  for  once  she  had  won.    And  she  sewed  and  she  sung 
A  tune  to  the  wheel,  till  the  thread  was  half  gone. 
Oh !  cruel  deceiver,  the  secret  forbear ; 
For  confidence  dwells  in  the  heart  that  is  there. 

"Well,  how  does  that  sew?" 

"  Why,  splendid ;  I  know 

Just  the  number  it  takes  such  a  garment  to  sew." 

Then  the  whole  was  revealed!    Let  the  curtain  be  dropped. 

Suffice  it  to  say — that  the  sewing  was  stopped. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WAY. 


The  following  beautiful  lines  were  written  by  a  young  lady  in  Nova  Scotia, 
who  was  an  in  valid  for  many  yeai-s. 

My  life  is  a  wearisome  journey ; 

I'm  sick  with  the  dust  and. heat; 
The  rays  of  the  sun  beat  upon  me ; 

The  briars  are  wounding  my  feet; 
But  the  city  to  which  I  am  journeying 

Will  more  than  my  trials  repay ; 
All  the  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way. 

There  are  so  many  hills  to  climb  upward ; 

I  often  am  longing  for  rest; 
But  he  who  appoints  me  my  pathway 

Knows  just  what  is  needful  and  best: 
I  know  in  his  word  he  has  promised 

That  mv  strength  shall  be  as  my  day ; 
And  the  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way. 

He  loves  me  too  well  to  forsake  me, 

Or  give  me  one  trial  too  much ; 
All  His  people  have  been  dearly  purchased. 

And  Satan  can  never  claim  such. 
By  and  by  I  shall  see  Him  and  praise  Him 

In  the  city  of  unending  day; 
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And  the  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way. 
When  the  last  feeble  step  has  been  taken 

And  the  gates  of  the  city  appear, 
And  the  beautiful  songs  of  the  angels 

Float  out  on  my  listening  ear; 
When  all  that  now  seems  so  mysterious 

Will  be  plain  and  clear  as  the  day ; 
Yes,  the  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way. 
Though  now  I  am  footsore  and  weary, 
I  shall  rest  when  I'm  safely  at  home. 
I  know  I'll  receive  a  glad  welcome. 

For  the  Savior  himself  has  said  "  Come." 
So  when  I  am  weary  in  body 
And  sinking  in  spirit,  I  say, 
"  All  the  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 
When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way." 

Cooling  fountains  are  there  for  the  thirsty ; 

There  are  cordials  for  those  who  are  faint; 
There  are  robes  that  are  whiter  and  purer 

Than  any  that  fancy  can  paint ; 
Then  I'll  try  to  press  hopefully  onward, 

Thinking  often  through  each  weary  day, 
"  The  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way." 


FROM  HAND  TO  MOUTH. 

"From  hand  to  mouth,"  he  gaily  said, 

And  pressed  her  dainty  finger  tips, 
Which  salutation  quickly  led 

To  one  upon  her  perfect  lips, 
As  fair  as  roses  in  the  South, 

"  From  hand  to  mouth." 
So  she  was  won,  and  so  was  he. 

'Twas  something  like  a  year  ago. 
And  now  they  both  are  one,  you  see, 

Although  which  one  I  hardly  know. 
They're  living  somewhere  in  the  South 

From  hand  to  mouth. 
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GOODY  BLAKE  AND  HAERY  GILL. 

William  Woedswoeth.' 

Oh,  what's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter? 

What  is  it  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill  ? 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter, 

Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still ! 
Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack, 

Good  duffel  gray,  and  flannel  fine ; 
He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back, 

And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 
In  March,  December,  and  July, 

Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
The  neighbors  tell,  and  tell  you  truly, 

His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 
At  night,  at  morning,  and  at  noon, 

Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon. 

His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still ! 
Young  Harry  was  a  lusty  drover, 

And  who  so  stout  of  limb  as  he? 
His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover ! 

His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor; 

111  fed  she  was  and  thinly  clad ; 
And  any  man  who  passed  iber  door 

Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 
All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling; 

And  then  her  three  hours'  work  at  night, 
Alas !  'twas  hardly  worth  the  telling, 

It  would  not  pay  for  candlelight. 
Remote  from  sheltered  village-green, 

On  a  hill's  northern  side  she  dwelt. 
Where  from  sea-blasts  the  hawthorns  lean. 

And  hoary  dews  are  slow  to  melt. 

By  the  same  Are  to  boil  their  pottage. 

Two  poor  old  dames,  as  I  have  known, 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage ; 

But  she,  poor  woman !  housed  alone. 
'Twas  well  enough  when  summer  came. 

The  long,  warm,  lightsome  summer-day; 
Then  at  her  door  the  canty  dame 

Would  sit,  as  any  linnet  gay. 
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But  wten  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter, 

Oh,  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shake! 
You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 

'Twas  a  hard  time  for  Goody  Blake. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead ; 

Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  think. 
For  very  cold  to  go  to  bed. 

And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 

Oh  joy  for  her,  whene'er  in  winter 

The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout, 
And  scattered  many  a  lusty  splinter 

And  many  a  rotten  bough  about. 
Yet  never  had  she,  well  or  sick. 

As  every  man  who  knew  her  says, 
A  pile  beforehand,  turf  or  stick. 

Enough  to  warm  her  for  three  days. 

Now,  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring, 

And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache, 
Could  anything  be  more  alluring 

Than  an  old  hedge  to  Goody  Blake? 
And,  now  and  then,  it  must  be  said, 

When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  chill, 
She  left  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed. 

To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 

Now  Harry  he  had  long  suspected 

This  trespass  of  old  Goody  Blake ; 
And  vowed  that  she  should  be  detected, — 

That  he  on  her  would  vengeance  take. 
And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  he'd  go. 

And  to  the  fields  his  road  would  take; 
And  there  at  night,  in  frost  and  snow. 

He  watched  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 

And  once,  behind  a  rick  of  barley. 

Thus  looking  out  did  Harry  stand : 
The  moon  was  full  and  shining  clearly, 

And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble  land. 
He  hears  a  noise, — he's  all  awake, — 

Again?— on  tiptoe  down  the  hill 
He  softly  creeps,— 'tis  Goody  Blake; 

She's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill! 

Eight  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her: 
Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  pull : 
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He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder, 

Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  full. 
When  with  her  load  she  turned  about, 

The  by-way  back  again  to  take, 
He  started  forward  with  a  shout. 

And  sprang  upon  poor  Goody  Blake. 

And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  her, 

And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  fast, 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her. 

And  cried,  "I've  caught  you  then,  at  last!* 
Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said, 

Her  bundle  from  her  lap  let  fall ; 
And  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 

To  God  who  is  the  judge  of  all. 

She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  uprearing, 

"While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm, — 
"  God !  who  art  never  out  of  hearing. 

Oh,  may  he  nevermore  be  warm !" 
The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head. 

Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray: 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said ; 

And  icy  cold  he  turned  away. 

He  went  complaining  all  the  morrow 

That  he  was  cold  and  very  chill : 
His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart  was  sorrow, 

Alas!  that  day  for  Harry  Gill! 
That  day  he  wore  a  riding-coat. 

But  not  a  whit  the  warmer  he : 
Another  was  on  Thursday  bought, 

And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  three. 

'Twas  all  in  vain,  a  useless  matter. 

And  blankets  were  about  hina  pinned ; 
Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  chatter, 

Like  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind. 
And  Harry's  flesh  it  fell  away; 

And  all  who  see  him  say  'tis  plain. 
That,  live  as  Ion"  as  live  he  may. 

He  never  will  bj  warm  again. 
No  :yord  to  any  man  he  utters, 

Abed  or  up,  to  young  or  old ; 
But  ever  to  himself  he  mutters, 

"  Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold." 
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Abed  or  up,  by  night  or  day, 
His  teetli  they  ,chatter,  chatter  still. 

Now  think,  ye  farmers  all,  I  pray, 
Of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill  I 


WHAT  THE  LITTLE  GIRL  SAID. 

"Ma's  up-stairs  changing  her  dress,"  said  the  freckle- 
faced  little  girl,  tying  her  doll's  bonnet  strings  and  cast- 
ing her  eye  about  for  a  tidy  large  enough  to  serve  as  a 
shawl  for  that  double-jointed  young  person. 

"  Oh,  your  mother  needn't  dress  up  for  me,"  replied 
the  female  agent  of  the  missionary  society,  taking  a  seJf- 
satisfied  view  of  herself  in  the  mirror.  Run  up  and 
tell  her  to  come  down  just  as  she  is  in  her  every-day 
clothes,  and  not  stand  on  ceremony." 

"Oil,  but  she  hasn't  got  on  her  every-day  clothes.  Ma 
was  all  dressed  up  in  her  new  brown  silk  dress,  'cause 
she  expected  Miss  Dimmond  to-day.  Miss  Diramond 
always  comes  over  here  to  show  off  her  nice  things,  and 
ma  doesn't  mean  to  get  left.  When  ma  saw  you  coming 
she  said,  'the  dickens!'  and  I  guess  she  was  mad  about 
something.  Ma  said  if  you  saw  her  new  dress,  she'd 
have  to  hear  all  about  the  poor  heathen,  who  don't 
have  silk,  and  you'd  ask  her  for  money  to  buy  hymn 
books  to  send  'em.  Say,  do  the  nigger  ladies  use  hymn- 
book  leaves  to  do  their  hair  up  on  and  make  it  frizzy? 
Ma  says  she  guesses  that's  all  the  good  the  books  do 
'em,  if  they  ever  get  any  books.  I  wish  my  doll  was  a 
heathen." 

"Why,  you  wicked  little  girl !  what  do  you  want  of  a 
heathen  doll?"  inquired  the  missionary  lady,  taking  a 
mental  inventory  of  the  new  things  in  the  parlor  to  get 
material  for  a  homily  on  \Torldly  extravagance. 

"So  folks  would  send  her  lots  of  nice  things  to  wear, 
and  feel  sorry  to  have  her  going  about  naked.  Then 
she'd  have  hair  to  frizz,  and  I  want  a  doll  with  truly 
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hair  and  eyes  that  roll  up  like  Deacon  Silderback's  when 
he  says  amen  on  Sunday.  I  ain't  a  wicked  girl,  either, 
'cause  Uncle  Dick — you  know  Uncle  Dick,  he's  been  out 
West  and  swears  , awful  and  smokes  in  the  house — he 
says  I'm  a  holy  terror,  and  he  hopes  I'll  be  an  angel 
pretty  soon.  Ma'll  be  down  in  a  minute,  so  you  needn't 
take  your  cloak-  off.  She  said  she'd  box  my  ears  if  I 
asked  you  to.  Ma's  putting  on  that  old  dress  she  had 
last  year,  'cause  she  didn't  want  you  to  think  she  was 
able  to  give  much  this  time,  and  she  needed  a  muff  worse 
than  the  queen  of  the  cannon-ball  islands  needed  religion. 
Uncle  Dick  says  you  oughter  get  to  the  islands,  'cause 
you'd  be  safe  there,  and  the  natives  would  be  sorry  they 
was  such  sinners  anybody  would  send  you  to  'em.  He 
says  he  never  seen  a  heathen  hungry  enough  to  eat  you, 
'less  'twas  a  blind  one,  an'  you'd  set  a  blind  pagan's  teeth 
on  edge  so  he'd  never  hanker  after  any  more  missionary. 
Uncle  Dick's  awful  funny,  and  makes  ma  and  pa  die 
laughing  sometimes." 

"  Your  Uncle  Richard  is  a  bad,  depraved  wretch,  and 
ought  to  have  remained  out  West,  where  his  style  is  ap- 
preciated. He  sets  a  horrid  example  for  little  girls  like 
you." 

"  Oh,  I  think  he's  nice.  He  showed  me  how  to  slide 
down  the  banisters,  and  he's  teaching  me  to  whistle 
when  ma  ain't  around.  That's  a  pretty  cloak  you've 
got,  ain't  it?  Do  you  buy  all  your  clothes  with  mission- 
ary money?    Ma  says  you  do." 

Just  then  the  freckle-faced  little  girl's  ma  came  into 
the  parlor  and  kissed  the  missionary  lady  on  the  cheek 
and  said  she  was  delighted  to  see  her,  and  they  proceeded 
lo  have  a  real  sociable  chat.  The  little  girl's  ma  cannot 
understand  why  a  person  who  professes  to  be  so  charita- 
ble as  the  missionary  agent  does  should  go  right  over  to 
Miss  Dimmond's  and  say  such  ill-natured  things  as  she 
did,  and  she  thinks  the  missionary  is  a  double-faced 
gossip. 
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THE  LANDLORD'S  VISIT.— De  Witt  Clintoii  Lockwood, 

Old  Widow  Clare, 

In  a  low-backed  chair, 

Sat  nid-nid-nodding; 
While  over  the  road 
Came  Farmer  McCrode 

A  plid-plid-plodding. 

It  was  cold  and  snowing,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 

At  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour ; 
While  the  farmer  was  fretting  and  his  countenance  getting 

Each  moment  more  angry,  forbidding  and  sour. 

"She  pays  me  no  rent,  although  I  have  sent 
To  her  time  and  again  for  the  money; 
And  now  we  shall  see  what  she'll  say  to  me, 
For  the  thing  has  long  ceased  to  be  funny." 

Thus  he  muttered  aloud,  while  the  snow  like  a  shroud 
Enveloped  his  burly  old  figure  completely ; 

And  'twas  dark,  but  not  late,  when  he  entered  the  gate 
Of  the  tenant  he  was  going  to  astonish  so  neatly. 

Disdaining  to  knock,  he  groped  for  the  lock. 
And  had  already  planted  one  foot  on  the  sill, 

When,  just  by  a  chance,  he  happened  to  glance 
Through  the  window,  and  his  heart  for  a  moment  stood 
still. 

He  saw  a  woman  nodding  in  a  low  old-fashioned  chair ; 
Her  face  was  sad  and  wrinkled,  while  silvered  was  her  hair. 
A  large  and  well-thumbed  Bible  on  her  lap  half-opened  lay, 
And  a  cat  was  softly  purring  in  a  sympathetic  way. 
A  scanty  pile  of  fagots,  in  the  fireplace  burning  low. 
Lit  up  the  room  at  intervals,  and  cast  a  mellow  plow 
O'er  the  kindly,  aged  face,  like  the  nimbus  we  are  told 
Which  used  to  hover  round  the  foreheads  of  the  martyred 

saints  of  old. 
And  the  landlord  drew  up  closer,  that  he  might  the  better 

look 
On  the  plainly  lettered  pages  of  the  unfamiliar  Book ; 
And  the  verse  he  dwelt  the  longest  on,  then  read  it  through 

again, 
Was,  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  mercy  they'll  obtain.'' 
Now  why  he  forebore  to  push  open  the  door 

The  farmer  could  offer  no  clear  explanation; 
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Yet  in  spite  of  the  storm,  his  heart  had  grown  warm 
As  ho  stood  gazing  in  with  a  strange  i'asciuation. 

Then  after  a  while  a  queer  sort  of  smile 

Lit  up  his  brown  face  now  and  then ; 
And  when,  at  the  last,  he  turned  round  and  passed 

Out  into  the  snow-covered  highway  again, 

The  smile  was  there  still,  and  continued  until 
He  found  himself  facing  the  small  village  store. 

Though  business  was  dull,  the  room  was  quite  full 
Of  hard-working  men  whose  days'  labors  were  o'er, 

And  all  lazily  sat  round  the  stove  for  a  chat, 

Each  comfortably  resting  his  head  on  his  hands ; 

But  they  rose  in  affright,  and  their  faces  grew  white 
When  the  farmer  burst  in  and  poured  forth  his  com- 
mands. 

"Just  fetch  me  a  sack,  or  a  bag,  and  mind 
It's  the  largest  and  strongest  that  you  can  find. 
Now  put  in  some  'taters — a  peck  will  do ; 
A  package  of  flour,  and  some  tui'nips,  too ; 
A  piece  of  pork,  wrapped  good  and  strong, 
A  nice  smoked  ham  (don't  be  so  long!) ; 
Now  throw  in  a  couple  of  pounds  of  tea — 
No,  I  won't  be  stingy,  make  it  three. 
Say,  you  over  there,  just  stop  your  staring — 
Do  you  think  I'm  a  lunatic  out  for  an  airing? 
Some  pepper  and  salt,  and  sugar,  too ; 
Do  I  ward  'em,  mixed  f    I'd  like  to  mix  you! 
Some  crackers  and  cheese,  dried  peaches  and  snuff; 
An'  I  reckon  as  how  you  hev  got  'bout  enough. 
Just  gimme  a  lift — there,  that  is  all  right; 
Charge  'em  to  me ;  and  now — good-night !" 

So  back  o'er  the  road  he  went  with  his  load. 
Tossed,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  to  and  fro ; 

But  the  heart  of  the  farmer  was  very  much  warmer. 
And  that  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  you  know. 

Arriving  once  more  at  the  old  cottage  door. 
He  peered  through  the  window,  and  saw  with  delight 

That  good  Widow  Clare  still  slept  in  her  chair, 
Unconscious  of  what  was  transpiring  that  night. 

He  never  quite  knew  just  how  he  got  through 
That  low,  narrow  door  with  the  load  on  his  back, 
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Nor  how  he  was  able  to  reach  the  small  table 

And  noiselessly  lay  down  the  burdensome  sack ; 
But  in  less  than  a  minute,  every  single  thing  in  it 

Was  spread  out  before  him  in  tempting  array. 
The  turnips  kept  still,  as  they  seldom  will, 

And  not  even  a  potato  rolled  off  and  away. 
The  old  cat  looked  wise,  and  puffed  up  twice  her  size, 

But,  seeing  no  harm  to  her  mistress  was  meant, 
She  resumed  her  deep  thinking,  and  her  gray  eyes  were 
blinking, 

When  at  last  from  the  room  the  strange  visitor  went. 

And  now,  once  again,  he  pressed  close  to  the  pane. 
And  endeavored  to  picture  the  widow's  surprise; 
While  it  wasn't  the  snow,  as  you  and  I  know, 
That  he  brushed  once  or  twice  from  his  eyes. 
Then  Farmer  McCrode 
Went  back  o'er  the  road 

A  plid-plid-plodding ; 
While  still  in  her  chair 
Sat  old  Widow  Clare 
A  nid-nid-nodding. 

— Christian  Union. 


THE  FIEST  CLOUD. 


They  stood  at  the  altar  one  short  year  ago ; 

He  vowed  from  the  troubles  of  life  to  defend  her, 
To  have  her  and  hold  her  for  weal  or  for  woe — 

She  spoke  the  responses  in  accents  most  tender. 

To-night,  in  the  gloom,  they  are  sitting  apart, 
Oh!  has  all  her  wifely  devotion  been  wasted? 

She  mopes  there  in  silence,  a  pain  at  her  heart; 
The  lamps  are  unlighted,  his  supper  untasted. 

Their  sky,  erst  all  cloudless,  is  now  overcast; 

For  joy  there  is  sorrow,  for  gladness  dejection; 
The  serpent  has  entered  their  Eden  at  last, 

And  left  its  dark  trail  on  the  flowers  of  affection. 

Oh,  well  may  there  be  in  her  bosom  a  pain, 
A  grief  that  she  vainly  endeavors  to  smother; 

To-night  he  has  told  her,  in  language  quite  plain. 
She  can't  cook  his  meals  half  as  well  as  his  mother! 
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HOME. 

There  is  something  in  the  word  home,  that  wakes  the 
kindliest  feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  merely  friends 
and  kindred  who  render  that  place  so  dear;  but  the 
very  hills  and  rocks  and  rivulets  throw  a  charm  around 
the  place  of  one's  nativity.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
loftiest  harps  have  been  tuned  to  sing  of  "  home,  sweet 
home."  The  rose  that  bloomed  in  the  garden  where 
one  has  wandered  in  early  years  a  thoughtless  child, 
careless  in  innocence,  is  lovely  in  its  bloom,  and  lovelier 
in  its  decay. 

No  songs  are  sweet  like  those  we  heard  among  the 
boughs  that  shade  a  parent's  dwelling,  when  the  morning 
or  the  evening  hour  found  us  gay  as  the  birds  that 
warbled  over  us.  No  waters  are  bright  like  the  clear 
silver  streams  that  wind  among  the  flower-decked  knoll's, 
where,  in  childhood,  we  have  often  strayed  to  pluck  the 
violet  or  the  lily,  or  to  twine  a  garland  for  some  loved 
schoolmate. 

We  may  wander  away  and  mingle  in  the  "world's 
fierce  strife,"  and  form  new  associations  and  friendships, 
and  fancy  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  land  of  our 
birth;  but  at  some  evening  hour,  as  we  listen  perchance 
to  the  autumn  winds,  the  remembrance  of  other  days 
comes  over  the  soul,  and  fancy  bears  us  back  to  child- 
hood's scenes.  We  roam  again  the  old  familiar  haunts, 
and  press  the  hands  of  companions  long  since  cold  in 
the  grave,  and  listen  to  the  voices  we  shall  hear  on  earth 
no  more.  It  is  then  a  feeling  of  melancholy  steals  over 
us,  which,  like  Ossian's  music,  is  pleasant,  though  mourn- 
ful to  the  soul. 

The  African,  torn  from  his  willow-braided  hut,  and 
borne  away  to  the  land  of  strangers  and  of  toil,  weeps  as 
he  thinks  of  home,  and  sighs  and  pines  for  the  cocoa- 
land  beyond  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Years  may  have 
passed  over  him ;  strifes  and  toil  may  have  crushed  his 
6hh 
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spirits;  all  his  kindred  may  have  found  graves  upon  the 
corals  of  the  ocean ;  yet,  were  he  free,  how  soon  would 
he  seek  the  shores  and  skies  of  his  boyhood  dreams? 

The  New  England  mariner,  amid  the  icebergs  of  the 
Northern  seas,  or  breathing  the  spicy  gales  of  the  ever- 
green isles,  or  coasting  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
though  the  hand  of  time  may  have  blanched  his  raven 
locks,  and  care  have  plowed  deep  furrows  on  his  brow, 
and  his  heart  have  been  chilled  by  the  storms  of  the 
ocean,  till  the  fountains  of  his  love  have  almost  ceased 
to  gush  with  the  heavenly  current ;  yet,  upon  some  sum- 
mer's evening,  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  sun  sinking 
behind  the  western  wave,  he  will  think  of  home;  his 
heart  will  yearn  for  the  loved  of  other  days,,  and  his 
tears  flow  like  the  summer  rain. 

How,  after  long  years  of  absence,  does  the  heart  of  the 
wanderer  beat,  and  his  eyes  fill,  as  he  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  hills  of  his  nativity ;  and  when  he  has  pressed 
the  lip  of  a  brother  or  sister,  how  soon  does  he  hasten  to 
see  if  the  garden,  and  the  orchard,  and  the  stream  look 
as  in  days  gone  by!  We  may  find  climes  as  beautiful, 
and  skies  as  bright,  and  friends  as  devoted;  but  that 
will  not  usurp  the  place  of  home. 


GO  VAY,  BECKY  MILLER,  GO  VAYl 

I  don'd  lofe  you  now  von  schmall  little  bit, 

My  dream  vas  blayed  oudt,  so  blease  git  up  und  git; 

Your  false-heardted  vays  I  can't  pot  along  mi(^- 

Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay! 
Vas  all  der  young  vomans  so  false-heardted  like  you, 
Mit  a  face  nice  und  bright,  but  a  heart  black  und  plue, 
Und  all  der  vhile  schworing  you  lofed  me  so  drue— 

Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay  I 
Vy,  vonce  I  fought  you  vas  a  shtar  vay  up  high; 
I  liked  you  so  better  as  gogonut  bie ; 
But  oh,  Becky  Miller,  you  hafe  profed  von  big  lie- 
Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay  I 
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You  dook  all  de  bresents  vat  I  did  bresent, 
Yes,  gobbled  up  efery  virst  thing  vot  I  sent; 
All  der  vhile  mit  anoder  young  rooster  you  vent- 
Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay ! 
Vhen  first  I  found  oudt  you  vas  such  a  big  lie, 
I  didn't  know  vedder  to  schmudder  or  die; 
Bud  now,  by  der  chingo,  I  don't  efen  cry — 
Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay ! 

Don'd  dry  make  belief  you  vas  sorry  aboudt, 
I  don'd  belief  a  dings  vot  coomes  oudt  by  your  moudt; 
Und  besides  I  don'd  care,  for  you  vas  blayed  oudt — 
Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay ! 

P.  S.  (pooty  short.) — ^Vell,  he  dold  Becky  to  go  avay  enough 
dimes,  enner  how.  I  dinks  he  vas  an  uckly  fellow.  Veil, 
berhaps  that  serfe  Becky  choost  right  for  daking  bresents 
from  von  fellow,  vhile  she  vas  vinking  iier  nose  by  anoder 
vellow. 


TRUNDLE-BED  TEEASUEES.— MES-'HA-mB  F.  Bell. 

Three  little  faces,  so  round  and  fair. 

Six  little  arms  all  dimpled  and  bare. 

Long  fringes  drooping  o'er  dark  blue  eyes. 

Where  a  world  of  sunshine  and  mischief  lies. 

Eosy  lips  full  of  kisses  now. 

And  golden  locks  on  the  baby  brow. 

And  siiiig  and  warm  'neath  the  snowy  spread 

Are  six  little  feet  in  the  trundle-bed. 

Six  little  feet  that  are  tired  of  play, 
They  have  wandered  so  long  and  so  far  to-day, 
Down  where  spring  first  opens  her  hand 
And  scatters  her  gold  coins  over  the  land ; 
Those  great  yellow  dandelions — you  and  I  know 
How  we  gathered  our  aprons  full  long  ago ; 
They  were  better  than  gold  we  thought  for  true, 
We  since  have  found  out  they're  more  plentiful  too. 

Six  little  feet  and  a  mother's  love 

Sends  up  a  prayer  to  Our  Father  above, 

As  she  thinks  of  the  world  with  its  pride  and  strife. 

And  then  of  the  path  they  must  wander  through  life. 

"Oh,  God,  wilt  Thou  keep  them  and  lead  them  I  pray, 

Along  with  Thy  lambs  in  the  straight  narrow  way." 
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'Tis  a  mother's  prayer,  and  tears  are  shed 
For  the  six  little  feet  in  the  trundle-bed. 

Months  go  by  and  the  days  have  fled, 
And  there's  more  room  now  in  the  trundle-bed; 
For  one  little  form  has  been  laid  to  rest, 
And  two  little  hands  crossed  over  the  breast. 
There  were  burning  unshed  tears  that  night 
In  eyes  that  had  been  so  hopeful  and  bright, 
And  in  all  our  hearts  a  fear  and  dread, 
And  but  four  little  feet  in  the  trundle-bed. 

Four  little  feet — and  then — and  then — 
The  darksome  shadow  was  there  again. 
An  angel  came  through  the  twilight  dim, 
And  took  a  cherub  back  with  him, 
And  sad  hearts  murmured  at  setting  sun, 
"O  God,  Thy  will— Thy  will  be  done." 
One  baby  brow — one  sunny  head — 
And — but  two  little  feet  in  the  trundle-bed. 

Long  years  have  passed  since  that  sad  day, 

And  the  sunny  head  is  frosted  with  gray ; 

That  little  sinless  baby  brow 

Is  full  of  cares  and  wrinkles  now. 

The  two  little  feet  have  grown,  I  ween, 

And  when  they  walk  they  totter  and  lean. 

But  the  old  man  keeps  'neath  its  time-worn  spread, 

As  a  sacred  relic — his  trundle-bed. 

— Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 


A  YEAR'S  WOOING. 


'Twas  autumn  when  first  they  stood  on  the  bridge ; 
Ripe  pears  on  the  pear  tree,  ripe  corn  on  the  ridge ; 
The  swallows  flew  swiftly  far  up  in  the  blue, 
And  speeding  still  southward,  were  lost  to  the  view. 
Said  he,  "Can  you  love  me  as  I  can  love  you?" 
She  said,  quite  demurely,  "Already  I  do !" 

'Twas  winter  when  next  they  met  on  the  bridge ; 
The  pear  trees  were  brown,  and  white  was  the  ridge ; 
The  swallows  were  feathering  their  nests  in  Algiers, 
She  looked  in  his  face  and  burst  into  tears! 
His  nose  it  was  pinched,  and  his  lips  they  were  blue. 
Said  she :  "  I  can't  love  you !"    Said  he :  "  Nor  I  you  1" 
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'Twas  spring  time  when  next  they  stood  on  the  bridge, 
And  white  was  the  pear  tree  and  green  was  the  ridge; 
The  swallows  had  thoughts  of  a  speedy  return; 
And  the  midges  were  dancing  a-down  the  brown  burn. 
He  said :  "  Pretty  maiden,  let  by-gones  go  by — 
Can  you  love  me  again?"    She  said:  "I  can  try." 

'Twas  summer  when  next  they  stood  on  the  bridge ; 
There  were  pears  on  th§  pear  tree,  tall  corn  on  the  ridge ; 
The  swallows  wheeled  round  them,  far  up  in  the  blue, 
Then  swooped  down  and  snapped  up  a  midgelet  or  two. 
Said  he :  "  Lest  some  trifle  should  come  in  the  way. 
And  part  us  again,  will  you  mention  the  day?" 
She  stood,  looking  down  the  fast-flowing  rill. 
Then  answered,  demurely:  "As  soon  as  you  will." 


THE  STATION-MASTER'S  STORY.— Geoege  R.  Sims. 

Yes,  it's  a  quiet  station,  but  it  suits  me  well  enough ; 

I  want  a  bit  of  the  smooth  now,  for  I've  had  my  share  o' 

rough. 
This  berth  that  the  company  gave  me,  they  gave  as  the 

work  was  light; 
I  was  never  fit  for  the  signals  after  one  awful  night. 
I'd  been  in  the  box  from  a  younker,  and  I'd  never  felt  the 

strain 
Of  the  lives  at  my  right  hand's  mercy  in  every  passing  train. 
One  day  there  was  something  happened,  and  it  made  my 

nerves  go  queer, 
And  it's  all  through  that  as  you  find  me  the  station-master 

here. 

I  was  on  at  the  box  down  yonder — that's  where  we  turn  the 

mails. 
And  specials,  and  fast  expresses,  on  to  the  centre  rails ; 
The  side's  for  the  other  traific — the  luggage  and  local  slows. 
It  was  rare  hard  work  at  Christmas,  when  double  the  traflic 

grows. 
I've  been  in  the  box  down  yonder  nigh  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
Till  my  eyes  grew  dim  and  heavy,  and  my  thoughts  went 

all  astray ; 
But  I've  worked  the  points  half-sleeping — and  once  I  slept 

outright. 
Till  the  roar  of  the  Limited  woke  me,  and  I  nearly  died 

with  fright. 
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Then  I  thought  of  the  lives  in  peril,  and  what  might  have 

been  their  fate 
Had  I  sprung  to  the  points  that  evening  a  tenth  of  a  ticJs 

too  late ; 
And  a  cold  and  ghastly  shiver  ran  icily  through  my  frame 
As  I  fancied  the  public  clamor,  the  trial,  and  bitter  shame. 
I  could  see  the  bloody  wreckage— I  could  see  the  mangled 

slain — 
And  the  picture  was  seared  for  ever,  blood-red,  on  my 

heated  brain. 
That  moment  my  nerve  was  shattered,  for  I  couldn't  shut 

out  the  thought 
Of  the  lives  I  held  in  my  keeping,  and  the  ruin  that  might 

be  wrought. 
That  night  in  our  little  cottage,  as  I  kissed  our  sleeping 

child. 
My  wife  looked  up  from  her  sewing,  and  told  me,  as  she 

smiled. 
That  Johnny  had  made  his  mind  up — ^he'd  be  a  pointsman, 

too. 
"  He  says  when  he's  big,  like  daddy,  he'll  work  in  the  box 

with  you." 
I  frowned,  for  my  heart  was  heavy,  and  my  wife  she  saw 

the  look; 
Lord  bless  you !  my  little  Alice  could  read  me  like  a  book. 
I'd  to  tell  her  of  what  had  happened,  and  I  said  that  I  must 

leave, 
For  a  pointsman's  arm  ain't  trusty  when  terror  lurks  in  his 

sleeve. 

But  she  cheered  me  up  in  a  minute,  and  that  night,  ere  we 

went  to  sleep. 
She  made  me  give  her  a  promise,  which  I  swore  that  I'd 

always  keep — 
It  was  always  to  do  my  duty.    "  Do  that,  and  then,  come 

what  will, 
You'll  have  no  worry,"  said  Alice,  "  if  things  go  well  or  ill. 
There's  something  that  always  tells  us  the  thing  that  we 

ought  to  do" — 
My  wife  was  a  bit  religious,  and  in  with  the  chapel  crew. 
But  I  knew  she  was  talking  reason,  and  I  said  to  myself, 

says  I, 

"  I  won't  give  in  like  a  coward,  it's  a  scare  that'll  soon  go  by." 

Now,  the  very  next  day  the  missus  had  to  go  to  the  market 

town; 
She'd  the  Christmas  things  to  see  to,  and  she  wanted  to  buy 

a  gown. 
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She'd  be  gone  for  a  spell,  for  the  parly  didn't  come  hack  till 
eight, 

And  i  knew,  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  too,  the  trains  would  be 
extra  late. 

So  she  settled  to  leave  me  Johnny,  and  then,  she  could  turn 
the  key — 

For  she'd  have  some  parcels  to  carry,  and  the  boy  would  be 
safe  with  me. 

He  was  five,  was  our  little  Johnny,  and  quiet,  and  nice,  and 

good — 
He  was  mad  to  go  with  daddy,  and  I'd  often  promised  he 

should. 

It  was  noon  when  the  missus  started, — her  train  went  by 

my  box; 
She  could  see,  as  she  passed  my  window,  her  darling's  curly 

locks. 
I  lifted  him  up  to  mammy,  and  he  kissed  his  little  hand, 
Then  sat,  like  a  mouse,  in  the  corner,  and  thought  it  was 

fiiiryland. 
But  somehow  I  fell  a-thinking  of  a  scene  that  would  not  fade, 
Of  how  I  had  slept  on  duty,  until  I  grew  afraid ; 
For  the  thought  would  weigh  upon  me,  one  day  I  might 

come  to  lie 
In  a  felon's  cell  for  the  slaughter  of  those  I  had  doomed  to 

die. 

The  fit  that  had  come  upon  me,  like  a  hideous  nightmare 

seemed. 
Till  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  started  like  a  sleeper  who  has 

dreamed. 
For  a  time  the  box  had  vanished — I'd  worked  like  a  mere 

machine — 
My  mind  had  been  on  the  wander,  and  I'd  neither  heard 

nor  seen. 
With  a  start  I  thought  of  Johnny,  and  I  turned  the  boy  to 

seek, 
Then  I  uttered  a  groan  of  anguish,  for  my  lips  refused  to 

speak; 
There  had  flashed  such  a  scene  of  horror  swift  on  my 

startled  sight 
That  it  curdled  my  blood  in  terror  and  sent  my  red  lips 

white. 
It  was  all  in  one  awful  moment — I  saw  that  the  boy  was 

lost: 
He  had  gone  for  a  toy,  I  fended,  some  child  from  a  train 

had  tossed; 
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The  local  was  easing  slowly  to  stop  at  the  station  here, 
And  the  limited  mail  was  coming,  and  I  had  the  line  to 

clear. 
I  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  engine,  I  could  almost  feel  its 

breath, 
And  right  on  the  centre  metals  stood  my  boy  in  the  jaws  of 

death ; 
On  came  the  fierce  fiend,  tearing  straight  for  the  centre  line, 
And  the  hand  that  must  wreck  or  save  it,  O  merciful  God, 

was  mine  1 
'Twas  a  hundred  lives  or  Johnnv's.    O  Heaven !  what  could 

I  do?— 
Up  to  God's  ear  that  moment  a  wild,  fierce  question  flew— 
"What  shall  I  do,  O  Heaven?"  and  sudden  and  loud  and 

clear 
On  the  wind  came  the  words,  "  Your  duty,"  borne  to  my 

listening  ear. 
Then  I  set  my  teeth,  and  my  breathing  was  fierce  and  short 

and  quick. 
"My  boy!"  I  cried,  but  he  heard  not;  and  then  I  went 

blind  and  sick ; 
The  hot  black  smoke  of  the  engine  came  with  a  rush  before, 
I  turned  the  mail  to  the  centre,  and  by  it  iiew  with  a  roar. 

Then  I  sank  on  my  knees  in  horror,  and  hid  my  ashen  face — 
I  had  given  my  child  to  Heaven;  his  liie  was  a  hundred's 

grace. 
Had  I  held  my  hand  a  moment,  1  had  hurled  the  flying 

mail 
To  shatter  the  creeping  local  that  stood  on  the  other  rail ! 
Where  is  my  boy,  my  darling?    O  God!  let  me  hide  my 

eyes. 
How  can  I  look — his  father — on  that  which  there  mangled 

lies? 
That  voice!— O  merciful  Heaven! — 'tis  the  child's,  and  he 

calls  my  name ! 
I  hear,  but  I  cannot  see  him,  for  my  eyes  are  filled  with 

flame, 

I  knew  no  more  'that  night,  sir,  for  I  fell,  as  I  heard  the  bov ; 
The  place  reeled  round,  and  I  fainted,— swooned  with  the 
sudden  joy. 

But  I  heard  on  the  Christmas  morning,  when  I  woke  in  my 
own  warm  bed, 

With  Alice's  arms  around  me,  and  a  strange  wild  dream  in 
my  head. 
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That  she'd  come  by  the  early  local,  being  anxious  about 

the  lad, 
And  had  seen  him  there  on  the  metals,  and  the  sight  nigh 

drove  her  mad — 
She  had  seen  him  just  as  the  engine  of  the  Limited  closed 

my  view, 
And  she  leapt  on  the  line  and  saved  him  just  as  the  mail 

dashed  through. 

She  was  back  in  the  train  in  a  second,  and  both  were  safe 

and  sound ; 
The  moment  they  stopped  at  the  station  she  ran  here,  and 

I  was  found 
With  my  eyes  like  a  madman's  glaring,  and  my  face  a 

ghastly  white: 
I  heard  the  boy,  and  I  fainted,  and  I  hadn't  my  wits  that 

night. 
Who  told  me  to  do  my  duty?    What  voice  was  that  on  the 

wind? 
Was  it  fancy  that  brought  it  to  me?  or  were  there  God's  lips 

behind? 
If  I  hadn't  a'done  my  duty — had  I  ventured  to  disobey — 
My  bonny  boy  and  his  mother  might  have  died  by  my 

hand  that  day. 


SCHNEIDER'S  TOMATOES.— Chas.  F.  Adams. 

Schneider  is  very  fond  of  tomatoes.  Schneider  has  a 
friend  in  the  country  who  raises  "  garden  sass  and  sich." 
Schneider  had  an  invitation  to  visit  his  friend  last  sum- 
mer, and  regale  himself  on  his  favorite  vegetable.  His 
friend  Pfeiffer  being  busy  negotiating  with  a  city  pro- 
duce dealer,  on  his  arrival,  Schneider  thought  he  would 
take  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  and  see  some  of  his  favorites 
in  their  pristine  beauty.  We  will  let  him  tell  the  rest 
of  his  story  in  his  own  language. 

'•Veil,  I  valks  shust  a  liddle  vhile  roundt,  when  I  sees 
some  off  dose  dermarters  vot  vas  so  red  und  nice  as  I 
nefer  dit  see  any  more,  und  I  dinks  I  vill  put  mineself 
outside  about  a  gouple-a-tozen,  shust  to  geef  me  a  liddle 
abbedite  vor  dinner.  So  I  bulls  off  von  ov  der  reddest 
Ciiii* 
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und  pest  looking  of  dose  dermarters,  und  dakes  a  pooty 
goot  pite  out  ov,  dot,  und  vos  chewing  it  oup  pooty  quick, 
ven— by  chiminy! — I  dort  I  liad  a  peese  ov  red-hot  coals 
in  mine  mout,  or  vas  chewing  oup  dwo  or  dree  bapers  ov 
needles;  und  I  velt  so  pad,  already,  dot  mine  eyes  vas 
vool  ov  dears,  und  I  mate  vor  an  'olt  oken  bucket'  vot 
I  seen  hanging  in  der  veil,  as  I  vas  gooming  along. 

"Shust  den  mine  vriend  Pfeiffer  game  oup  und  ask 
me  vot  mate  me  veel  so  padt,  und  if  any  ov  mine  vamily 
vas  dead.  I  dold  him  dot  I  vas  der  only  von  ov  der  vam- 
ily dot  vas  pooty  sick ;  und  den  I  ask  him  vot  kind  ov 
dermarters  dose  vas  vot  I  had  shust  peen  bicking ;  und, 
mine  cracious,  how  dot  landsman  laughft,  und  said  dot 
dose  vas  red  beppers  dot  he  vas  raising  vor  bepper-sauce. 
You  pet  my  liie  I  vas  mat.  I  radder  you  gif  me  feefty 
tollars  as  to  eat  some  more  ov  dose  bepper-sauce  der- 
marters." 


A  LEGEND. 

I  read  a  legend  of  a  monk  who  painted. 
In  an  old  convent  cell  in  days  bygone, 

Pictures  of  martys  and  of  virgins  sainted, 
And  the  sweet  Christ-face  with  the  crown  of  thorn. 

Poor  daubs !  not  fit  to  be  a  chapel's  treasure ! 

Full  many  a  taunting  word  upon  them  fell. 
But  the  good  abbot  let  him,  for  his  pleasure, 

Adorn  with  them  his  solitary  cell. 

One  night  the  poor  monk  mused :  "  Could  I  but  render 

Honor  to  Christ  as  other  painters  do, 
Were  but  my  skill  as  great  as  is  the  tender 

Love  that  inspires  me  when  his  cross  I  view! 

"But  no — 'tis  vain  I  toil  and  strive  in  sorrow; 

What  man  so  scorns  still  less  can  he  admire, 
My  life's  work  is  all  valueless — to-morrow 

I'll  cast  my  ill-wrought  pictures  on  the  fire." 

He  raised  his  eyes,  within  his  cell — Oh  wonder! 

There  stood  a  visitor,  thorn-crowned  was  he. 
And  a  sweet  voice  the  silence  rent  asunder — 

"  I  scorn  no  work  that's  done  for  love  of  me." 
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And  round  the  walls  the  paintings  shone  resplendent 
With  lights  and  colors  to  this  world  unknown, 

A  perfect  beauty,  and  a  hue  transcendent. 
That  never  yet  on  mortal  canvas  shone. 

There  is  a  meaning  in  the  strange  old  story — 
Let  none  dare  judge  his  brother's  worth  or  meed ; 

The  pure  intent  gives  to  the  act  its  glory, 

The  noblest  purpose  makes  the  grandest  deed. 


THE  HEART'S  CHARITY.— Eliza  Cook. 

A  rich  man  walked  abroad  one  day, 
And  a  poor  man  walked  the  self-same  way, 
When  a  pale  and  starving  face  came  by, 
With  a  pallid  lip  and  a  hopeless  eye ; 
And  that  starving  face  presumed  to  stand 
And  ask  for  bread  from  the  rich  man's  hand! 
But  the  rich  man  sullenly  looked  askance. 
With  a  gathering  frown  and  a  doubtful  glance: 
"I  have  nothing,"  said  he,  "to  give  to  you. 
Nor  any  such  rogue  of  a  canting  crew ;" 
And  he  fastened  his  pocket,  and  on  he  went. 
With  his  soul  untouched  and  his  conscience  content. 

Now  this  great  owner  of  golden  store 
Had  built  a  church  not  long  before; 
As  noble  a  fane  as  man  could  raise. 
And  the  world  had  given  him  thanks  and  praise, 
And  all  who  beheld  it  lavished  fame 
On  his  Christian  gift  and  godly  name. 

The  poor  man  passed,  and  the  white  lips  dared 
To  ask  of  him  if  a  mite  could  be  spared ; 
He  stood  for  a  moment,  but  not  to  pause 
On  the  truth  of  the  tale,  or  the  parish  laws; 
He  was  seeking  to  give — though  it  was  but  small. 
For  a  penny,  a  single  penny  was  all. 
But  he  gave  it  with  a  kindly  word. 
While  the  warmest  pulse  in  his  heart  was  stirred. 
'Twas  a  tiny  seed  his  charity  shed, 
But  the  white  lips  got  a  taste  of  bread. 
And  the  beggar's  blessing  hallowed  the  crust 
That  came  like  a  spring  in  the  desert  dust. 
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The  rich  man  and  the  poor  man  died. 

As  all  of  us  must ;  and  they  both  were  tried 
At  the  sacred  judgment-seat  above. 
For  their  thouj;hts  of  evil  and  deeds  of  love. 
The  balance  of  justice  there  was  true, 
And  fairly  bestowed  what  fairly  was  due ; 
And  the  two  fresh  comers  at  heaven's  gate 
Stood  waiting  to  learn  their  eternal  fate. 

The  recording  angel  told  of  things 
That  fitted  them  both  with  kindred  wings; 
But  as  they  stood  in  the  crystal  light, 
The  plumes  of  the  rich  man  grew  less  bright. 
The  angels  knew  by  that  shadowy  sign 
That  the  poor  man's  work  had  been  most  divine. 
And  they  brought  the  unerring  scales  to  see 
Where  the  rich  man's  falling  off  could  be. 

Full  many  deeds  did  the  angels  weigh. 
But  the  balance  kept  an  even  sway, 
And  at  last  the  church  endowment  laid 
With  its  thousands  promised  and  thousands  paid. 
With  the  thanks  of  prelates  by  its  side. 
In  the  stately  words  of  pious  pride; 
And  it  weighed  so  much  that  the  angels  stood 
To  see  how  the  poor  man  could  balance  such  good. 

A  cherub  came  and  took  his  place 
By  the  empty  scale,  with  a  radiant  grace. 
And  he  dropped  the  penny  that  had  fed 
White  starving  lips  with  a  crust  of  bread ; 
The  church  endowment  went  up  with  the  beam, 
And  the  whisper  of  the  great  Supreme, 
As  he  beckoned  the  poor  man  to  his  throne, 
Was  heard  in  this  immortal  tone ; 
"Blessed  are  they  whofrom  great  gain 
Give  thousands  with  a  reasoning  brain. 
But  holier  still  shall  be  his  part 
Who  gives  one  coin  with  a  pitying  heart!" 


MK.  PIPER'S  MITTENS.— Edwaed  P.  Ttonee. 
It  was  cold  that  New  Year's  Day.     The  people  in  the 
streets  looked  as  they  only  can  look  when  Jack  Frost, 
Esq.,  is  at  work.     All  the  noses  which  Were  not  red  were 
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blue,  saving  a  select  few  (mostly  Eomans  and  Grecians), 
which  were  purple.  Teeth  held  long  conversations  with- 
out any  sort  of  reference  to  the  wislies  of  their  owners. 
Fingers  and  toes  were  either  aching  acutely,  or  else 
indulging  in  all  known  varieties  of  pins  and  needles,  or 
else  perfectly  devoid  of  any  feeling  whatever.  Breath 
issued  out  of  mouths  in  clouds  of  steam  until  one  might 
have  fancied  that  all  the  boilers  and  steam-engines  in 
Lundon  had  assumed  a  human  shape  and  gone  out  for 
a  holiday. 

Marvelous  garments  and  head-coverings  were  brought 
into  requisition ;  astounding  fur  caps — stupendous  coats — 
gloves  that  nobody  could  possibly  have  shaken  hands 
in — comforters  that  appeared  to  wind  round  and  round 
and  round,  and  to  have  no  perceptible  beginning  or  end. 
The  thermometer  was  falling  fast,  and  so  were  the  foot- 
passengers,  for  the  pavement  was  covered  with  a  coagu- 
lated mixture  of  frozen  mud  and  snow  as  hard  as  iron 
and  slippery  as  glass. 

Verily  it  was  cold,  and  no  one  was  more  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  fact  than  was  Mr.  Piper,  as  he  walked 
and  ran,  and  slipped  and  stumbled  along  on  his  way  to 
the  city  as  best  he  might.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
poverty  about  Mr.  Piper,  but  his  throat  was  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  biting  wind,  and  his  hands  wei-e  innocent 
of  all  covering  ex.cept  a  pair  of  thin  kid  gloves,  through 
divers  rents  in  which  his  half-frozen  fingers  protruded 
visibly  and  most  unwillingly.  And  there  was  generally 
about  him  an  indescribable  air  of  neglect,  a  want  of 
being,  as  it  were,  finished  ofi",  which  would  have  caused 
any  person  of  discernment  to  say  in  a  moment,  "  That 
man  has' no  one  to  look  after  him  at  home." 

Nor  had  he ;  for  he  was  a  widower,  and  his  only  child, 
a  daughter,  was  for  all  practical  purposes  dead  to  him. 
She  had  married  secretly,  and  very  imprudently,  a  young 
gentleman  with  light-blue  eyes  and  little  flufiy  whiskers, 
and  whose  means  were  even  smaller  than  his  whiskers. 
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Mr.  Piper  had  all  along  set  his  face  agaiust  the  match, 
aud  when  one  evening  after  he  had  got  home  the  young 
couple  appeared  before  him,  and  went  down  on  their 
knees,  by  a  preconceived  movement,  with  the  intention 
of  reciting  a  carefully  prepared  petition  (not  a  word  of 
which  they  could  recollect  at  the  critical  moment) — I 
say  when  this  happened  he  had  turned  both  of  them 
out  of  the  house  in  a  fury,  and  had  vowed  that  he  would 
never  see  their  faces  more.  Every  avenue  of  Mr.  Piper's 
heart  had  been  locked  tight  against  the  luckless  couple. 
The  front  door  had  been,  so  to  speak,  fastened,  the  bolts 
drawn,  and  the  chain  put  up.  Nay,  even  the  letter-box 
had  been  sealed,  for  showers  of  epifetles  had  remained 
unanswered,  if  not  even  unopened.  And  now  on  this 
particular  morning,  as  he  walked  along,  Mr.  Piper  said 
aloud  with  a  most  determined  air,  "I  won't."  And 
when  he  said  "  I  won't,"  he  didn't  mean  that  he  wouldn't 
fall  down,  because  he  fell  several  times,  and  generally 
immediately  after  he  said  it ;  but  what  he  did  mean  was, 
that  he  would  not  open  a  fat  little  parcel  which  was  in 
hig  pocket,  and  to  which  his  hand  occasionally  glided  as 
if  involuntarily.  And  it  was  when  his  hand  had  got 
hold  of  it  that  he  said  "  I  won't,"  and  then,  as  I  before 
observed,  he  generally  tumbled  down. 

Now  the  little  fat  parcel  had  come  by  the  post  that 
morning,  and  the  direction  on  it  was  written  in  a  female 
hand  well  known  to  Mr.  Piper,  who,  when  he  saw  it  on 
the  table,  uttered  an  expression  which  is  generally  spelt 
"psha"  in  books,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  reproduce 
on  paper  without  suggesting  to  the  reader  an  abortive 
effort  to  sneeze  dismally.  And  then,  I  regret  to  say,  he 
threw  it  on  the  floor. 

The  little  parcel  went  down  in  a  saucy,  unconcerned 
sort  of  way,  and  lay  on  the  carpet  in  full  view  of  Mr. 
Piper,  as  he  sat  at  breakfast.  And  the  funny  thing  was, 
that  whenever  he  took  his  eyes  off  it,  they  always  went 
back  again  with  a  furtive,  inquisitive  look. 
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"What  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Piper,  soliloquizing.  "It  can't 
be  a  letter.  Sbe  could  never  have  written  all  that.  But 
it  does  not  matter  what  it  is,  I  won't  open  it." 

It  was  rather  a  singular  circumstance  that  he  should 
pick  up  the  little  parcel  and  stow  it  away  in  his  pocket 
almost  immediately  after  saying  this ;  and  more  singular 
still,  that,  as  he  struggled  along  in  the  cold  afterwards 
(still  with  the  parcel  in  his  pocket),  he  should  think  it 
necessary  to  say,  "I  won't,"  so  often  and  with  so  much 
determination,  as  if  indeed,  somebody  else  kept  saying, 
"Yes,  you  will;"  whereas,  he  was  absolutely  alone  and 
free  to  make  any  remark  he  pleased,  without  the  least 
fear  of  contradiction.  However,  Mr.  Piper  got  to  busi- 
ness at  last,  with  the  parcel  still  unopened;  but  again 
and  again  daring  the  day  his  thoughts  reverted  to  it, 
and  jiist  before  he  started  to  go  out  in  the  cold  that 
evening  he  took  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to  turn 
it  over  and  over,  as  if  it  were  a  hot  potato,  and  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  where  to  take  the  first  bite. 

"  After  all,  I  may  as  well  see  what  is  inside  it,"  said 
he  at  last,  and  he  tore  it  open.  A  slip  of  paper  with 
writing  on  it  fell  out  and  fluttered  to  the  ground,  and  in- 
side the  parcel,  exposed  to  view,  was  one  of  the  neatest, 
nattiest,  cosiest,  warmest  pairs  of  woolen  mittens  that 
ever  you  did  see. 

Mr.  Piper  looked  at  them  in  amazement  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  slip 

of  paper.. 

"For  my  dear  father.  A  New  Year's  gift  from  the 
sorrowful,  repentant  little  girl  that  he  used  to  love." 

He  read  these  words  slowly,  and  then  he  tried  to  read 
them  again;  but  he  could  not  manage  it  the  second 
time  because  there  was  some  water  in  his  eyes.  Eyes  do 
water  in  cold  weather;  and  Mr.  Piper  was  standing  in  a 

draft. 

Then  he  appeared  to  be  lost  in  reflection;  so  lost,  m- 
decd,  that  he  slowly  put  the  mittens-  on  over  his  cold 
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hands  and  wrists  and  placed  the  slip  of  paper  carefully 
in  an  inner  pocket.     And  with  that  ofl"  he  started  home. 

"For  my  dear  father.  A  New  Year's  gift  from  the 
sorrowful,  repentant  little  girl  that  he  used  to  love." 

How  these  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears!  And  how 
his  eyes  did  water  from  the  cold,  to  be  sure! 

Mr.  Piper  was  in  such  an  absent  state  of  mind  when 
he  sat  down  to  dinner  that  evening  that  he  quite  forgot 
to  take  off  the  mittens,  and  instead  of  eating,  he  kept 
looking  at  them,  and  pulling  out  the  slip  of  paper  and 
putting  it  back  again ;  and  he  did  not  even  hear  a  timid 
footstep,  which  glided  into  the  room  and  softly  ap- 
proached the  back  of  his  chair. 

But  he  did  hear  voices  sounding  in  the  air, — voices 
which  spoke  of  love  and  pity  and  forgiveness.  And  he 
did  see  visions, — visions  of  a  child,  once  the  darling  of 
his  heart,  but  banished  from  it  for  one  heedless  act  of 
disobedience;  visions  of  that  child  as  she  used  to  be  in 
the  happy  days  gone  by;  visions  of  that  same  child, 
sorrowful,  repentant,  pleading  these  six  weary  months 
past  for  his  forgiveness;  but  in  vain. 

"For  my  dear  father,"  he  murmured  once  more.  "A 
New  Year's  gift  from — " 

"From  me,  father;  from  your  wicked,  disobedient 
girl,  who  begs  for  your  pardon  and  longs  to  win  back 
your  love!"  cries  a  voice  close  to  him,  and  two  arras  are 
thrown  round  his  neck,  and  soon  his  child  is  sobbing  on 
his  bosom,  while  the  blessed  peace  of  the  forgiver  and 
the  forgiven  falls  upon  them  and  consecrates  their  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  young  man  with  light-blue  eyes  and  little  fluffy 
whiskers  had  been  surreptitiously  waiting  outside  the 
door  in  a  state  of  profound  trepidation ;  but  soon  he  was 
conducted  in  triumph  into  the  room,  whereupon  he  in- 
stantly went  down  on  his  knees  before  Mr.  Piper,  and, 
although  he  was  forcibly  hauled  up  and  violently  shaken 
hands  with,  it  was  observable  of  that  young  man  that  he 
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could  not  all  the  evening  quite  get  over  a  fixed  impression 
that  it  was  his  bounden  and  imperative  duty  to  place 
himself  in  a  posture  of  supplication  towards  Mr.  Piper, 
and  that  he  at  intervals  relapsed  into  a  sort  of  triangular 
attitude,  from  which  he  was  with  some  difficulty  recalled. 
Mr.  Piper  lives  now  with  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, and  he  revels  in  mittens,  knitted  gloves,  and  every 
other  accessory  to  the  comfort  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
that  the  ingenuity  of  love  can  devise.  But  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  certain  pair  of  mittens  sent  to 
him  on  a  certain  New  Year's  Day  are  secretly  regarded 
by  him  as  possessing  properties  of  warmth  and  beauty 
not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  pair  of  mittens  ever  yet 
made. 


SMOKED-AMEEICAN  THEOLOGY.— I.  Edgar  Jones. 

So  many  folks  dese  lattah  days  am  gwine  an  gittin'  married ; 
A  fe  w  ob  dem  am  mighty  glad,  but  mos'  wish  dey  had  tarried ; 
Some  splices  up  in  sech  mad  haste  dar  honeymoon  soon 

ovah, 
While  some  git  common  sense  at  fust  an'  lib  along  in  clovah ; 
When  silly  ducks  jump  fro'  de  hoop  an'  fall  dar's  no  use 

whinin', 
Sech  chaps  don't  mind  what  dey's  about,  or  think  when 

dey's  a  jinin'. 

Ef  yo'  pe'sist  in  gittin'  tied  as  tho'  'twas  only  foolin', 
Yo'll  git  de  matrimonial  chills  an'  find  'em  mighty  coolin' ; 
I  hates  ter  see  two  greeny  coons  a  grinnin'  an'  a  blinkin', 
A  puttin'  on  full  head  ob  steam  an'  nebah  once  a  thinkin' 
About  de  safety  valve  ob  sense ;  jess  steamin'  on  an'  trustin' 
Dat  luck  or  somefln'  ob  de  kind  keep  eberythin'  from  bustin'. 

Dat  ingine  boun'  ter  run  away — de  dangah  jess  increases — 
Till  by  an'  by  de  hull  masheen  ell  go,  slap  bang  ter  pieces. 
Why  don't  yo'  build  it  up  wiv  care  an'  make  yo'  injine 

strongah, 
Den  yo'  kin  stan'  de  steepest  grades  an'  hold  yo'  places 

longah ; 
I  like  ter  see  folks  lubbin  like,  but  min',  what  yo'  is  doin', 
An'  don't  rush  on  like  blinded  mice  along  de  road  ter  ruin. 
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Young  man,  vfhen  yo'  is  courtin'  her,  jess  look  into  her 

cookin', 
It's  bettah  to  make  dodgahs  good  than  ter  be  purty  lookin' ; 
See  dat  she's  good  fo'  keepin'  house  as  well  as  nibblin'  candy, 
Is  neat  an'  keerful  all  de  time  an'  holds  de  broomstick  handy. 
Dese  gals  what  carry  so  much  sail  am  sometimes  pooty  hollah, 
An'  sech  am  deah  when  dey  am  sold  a  dozen  for  a  doUah. 

See  dat  yo'  gals  hab  solid  heads  wiv  brains  an'  sich  fo'  fiUin'; 
Min'  dat  dey  knows  jess  how  to  wuk,  an'  knowin'  how,  am 

willin'. 
Dese  gals  wiv  collahs  jess  like  wings,  dar  har  combed  like 

dey's  crazy, 
Am  pooty  of 'en  full  ob  lies,  am  or'nery  an'  lazy. 
So  when  yo'  calls  her  mouse  an'  pet,  yo'  sweet  June-bug  an' 

nubbin. 
Be  shuah  she  ain't  a  holler  gourd,  an'  skasely  woth  yo' 

lubbin'. 

An'  yo',  young  women,  when  de  boys  am  'fectionate  an' 

frisky. 
Be  shuah  its  kase  dey's  drunk  wiv  lub,  an'  not  wiv  pizen 

whisky. 
Eff  he's  a  dandy  leabe  him  'lone,  he's  only  fool  an'  flggah, 
Turn  'way  from  sech  a  jumpin'  jack,  an'  git  some  honest 

niffiah 
What  wuks  his  way  from  day  ter  day  by  manly,  hones' 

labahs. 
An'  wins  respec'  from  men  ob  sense,  good  words  from  all 

his  neighbahs. 

Jess  watch  dar  words;  yo'  knows  right  well  it  am  an  easy 

mattah 
To  put  on  airs  an'  fol  de  rols,  ter  flourish  an'  ter  flattah; 
Few  words  am  best,  jess  so  dey's  good  an'  jinuine  when 

spoken : 

One  single  promise  made  an'  kep'  am  wuf  a  thousand 

broken; 
Don't  be  too  anxious  fo'  a  beau,  a  plungin'  an'  a  grabbin', 
Be  patient  till  yo'  fln'  a  man  what's  sound  an'  wuth  'de 

habin'. 

Den.don^t  fly  off  de  handle  quick  wiv  tempah's  easy  ligh1> 

Dey'll  'splode  mos'  any  time  at  all  an'  set  yo'  bof  ter  flghtin'- 
Economy  am  berry  good,  you'll  feel  a  good  deal  boldah  ' 
Jitt  yo  km  save  a  pile  ob  stamps  ter  set  on  when  yo's  oldah  • 
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Look  out  fo'  dis  world  an'  de  nex',  inshuali  yo'  own  here- 

aftah, 
An'  don't  let  all  yo'  time  be  spent  in  silly  talk  an'  laughtah. 

I  spec's  you'll  go  on  jess  de  same,  a  marryin'  an'  a  missin', 
An'  flndin'  dat  de  double  state  am  not  all  smiles  an'  kissin'. 
De  boys  'ell  grab  de  girls  what  wear  dar  hair  like  fancy 

poodles 
An'  likely  gals  jump  after  sprats  an'  chuckle-headed  noodles. 
Yo'U  git  yo'  senses  bime  by,  hard  times  am  good  at  teachin', 
An'  wish  yo'd  lam  some  common  sense  f 'om  Eldah  Sambo's 

preachin'. 
Come  out  nex'  week,  an'  see  what  I  knows  well  yo'  isn't 

dreadin', — 
Fo'  Caesah  Moke  an'  Dinah  Jones  am  goin'  ter  hab  a  weddin'. 


THE  DYING  CHILD— George  M.  Vickees. 

It  is  midnight.    Hark!  the  old  clock  whirs: 

'Tis  striking  now  the  solemn  tones 
That  mark  the  advent  of  another  day. 

I've  been  dozing — sh ! — my  baby  stirs — 
Ah,  how  the  little  darling  moans! 
There,  pet,  let  mamma  kiss  the  pain  away. 
All  alone !    Thou  God,  in  mercy 
Spare,  oh,  spare  my  precious  child! 

Weary  watching:  hours  ne'er  seemed  so  long. 

How  dry  and  hot  its  throbbing  brow. 
How  restless  moves  its  tiny,  pillowed  head : 
What,  awake,  love!     Mamma  sing  a  song? 
Why,  yes,  sweet  child",  I'll  sing  it  now, 
So  close  your  eyes  and  nestle  in  your  bed. 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed." 

Day  is  breaking:  far  off  gleams  the  dawn: 

Perhaps  I  now  may  steal  some  rest, 
For  baby  sleeps  as  calmly  as  of  old. 

I  feel  so  strangely  wretched  and  forlorn; 
A  weight  seems  tugging  at  my  heart: 
rU  kiss  my  angel  first,  and  then — how  cold ! 
Oh,  my  child,  my  poor  dead  babyl 
Father,  let  Thy  will  be  done. 
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UNWRITTEN  POEMS. 

There  are  poems  unwritten  and  songs  unsung, 
Sweeter  than  any  that  ever  was  heard ; 

Poems  that  will  wait  for  an  angel  tongue, 
Songs  that  long  for  a  paradise  bird ; 

Poems  that  rippled  through  lowliest  lives, 
Poems  unnoted,  and  hidden  away 

Down  in  souls,  where  the  beautiful  thrives 
Sweetly  as  flowers  in  the  airs  of  May ; 

Poems  that  only  the  angels  above  us. 
Looking  down  deep  in  our  hearts  may  behold; 

Felt,  though  unseen  by  the  beings  who  love  us; 
Written  on  lives  all  in  letters  of  gold. 


SAL  PAEKEE'S  GHOST.— Edwin  Collek. 

How  far  to  Oaklands  now,  Sir?    Well,  I  should  think  it  were 

five  mile  quite ; 
But  I  sha'n't  be  long  a-coaching  yer  there,  this  beautiful 

moonlight  night. 
She's  as  good  a  boss  as  the  Squire  has  got,  is  this  old  mare, 

yer  know ; 
Just  feel  her  mouth,  and  give  her  her  head,  and  then  she's 

bound  to  go. 

Can  I  give  yer  a  song  to  pass  the  time?    Well,  no;  I  can 

holler  and  shout ; 
But  I  warn't  in  the  way,  yer  see,  when  they  give  the  singing 

faces  out; 
I  should  frighten  you  and  the  boss  as  well,  if  I  tried  my 

wocal  skill. 
So  I  think  I'll  say — Kim  up,  yer  brute ;  I'll  teach  yer  to  shy, 

I  will. 

What  was  the  most  remarkable^  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me? 
Well,  I'm  blowed  if  I  know,  sir,  and  that's  the  truth ;  and 

I  kind  o'  fancy,  yer  see, 
You're  looking  out  for  a  bit  o'  life,  as'll  do  to  put  in  a  tale, 
For  I  heerd  'em  say  'twas  a  littery  gent  as  I'd  got  to  meet 

at  the  rail. 

Ha,  ha !  you're  right,  sir.    I  warn't  brought  up  in  this  present 

crib  of  mine. 
Which  driving  a  hansom  cab  in  town  has  bin  my  reg'lar  line ; 
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And  that  reminds  me  of  sumthink  once  that  was  werry 

strange  and  queer — 
You  may  put  tlicU  down  in  a  boolt,  if  yer  lilie,  for  'tis  true  as 

I'm  sittin'  here. 

When  I  fust  went  up  to  London,  yer  see,  as  a  hulking  coun- 
try lad, 

I  got  a  helper's  place  in  a  mews,  work  heavy  and  wages  bad ; 

But  I  jest  kept  on  in  my  ploddin'  way,  for  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  beat. 

Till,  step  by  step,  I'd  rose  in  life  to  a  hansom  cabman's  seat. 

And  then  I  married — at  last,  at  last! — for  me  and  my  pretty 

Sal 
Had  bin  sweethearts  in  the  dear  old  days,  as  country  boy 

and  gal; 
And  she'd  promised  to  wait  for  me  when  I  went  to  London 

to  try  my  fate, 
With  the  thought  of  her  in  her  country  home  to  keep  me 

steady  and  straight. 

I  used  to  wonder  like  at  times  whatever  it  was  she  could  see. 
Such  a  wee,  sweet,  pretty,  modest  lass,  in  a  great  rough 

fellow  like  me; 
But  she  left  her  country  lanes,  dear  heart,  and  her  sweetest 

smiles  she  brought 
To  brighten  the  cabman's  happy  home  in  a  dingy  London 

court. 

And  we  was  werry  happy,  we  was;  and  I  think  we  was 

happier  still 
When  there  come  a  little  baby  to  nuss,  and  a  little  mouth 

to  fill! 
It  ain't  all  pleasure,  a  cabman's  life,  but  when  hard  thoughts 

'ud  come, 
I'd  only  to  think  of  the  wee  bit  babe,  and  the  bonnie  wife 

at  home. 

So  things  went  on  for  a  couple  o'  years,  in  humble  comfort 

and  joy ; 
With  two  little  children  in  our  home — a  gal  and  a  baby  boy ! 
When  the  fever  come  to  our  little  court  on  a  sudden  like, 

yer  know, 
And  the  light  o'  my  happy  home  went  out,  and  my  heart 

was  broke  at  a  blow ! 

I'd  wanted  the  missus  and  bairns  to  go  to  her  mother's 

house  to  stay. 
But  she  wouldn't  hear  of  leaving  me,  not  even  for  a  day, 
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So  we  just  kept  on,  and  left  it  to  God;  and  Sal  she  was  alius 

found 
Acting  a  Sister  o'  Mercy's  part  to  the  poor  sick  creeturs 

around. 

But  when  the  fever  fust  broke  out  she'd  made  me  promise, 

yer  see, 
With  her  arms  about  my  neck,  one  night  as  she  sat  upon 

my  knee. 
That  if  so  be  she  was  took  herself,  for  the  children's  sake 

and  my  own, 
I'd  get  her  into  horspital  at  once  to  take  her  chance  alone. 

'Twas  a  trying  time,  and  no  mistake,  with  death  a-hovering 

near; 
And  I  used  to  watch  the  missus  and  kids  with  a  jealous 

kind  o'  fear. 
Till  I  noticed,  one  day,  that  her  bonnie  face  looked  flushed 

and  heavy-eyed. 
And  ah  I  she  was  taken  bad  that  night  a-lying  by  my  side. 

I  thought  me  then  of  the  promise  I'd  made,  and  my  heart 

was  strangely  stirred, 
But  the  poor  dear  wife  was  braver  than  me,  and  she  made 

me  keep  my  word ; 
She  went  without  a  good-by  to  the  bairns,  though  it  almost 

broke  her  heart. 
And  wouldn't  even  give  me  a  kiss  when  the  time  had  come 

to  part. 

I  got  some  neighbors  to  look  to  the  bairns,  and  I  went  to  my 

work  next  day, 
But  how  I  got  through  the  weary  time  'twould  puzzle  me  to 

say, 
For  I  seemed  quite  dazed  and  misty-like,  as  though  in  a 

dream  or  worse, 
And  a  leaden  dread  of  sorrow  to  come  hung  over  me  like  a 

curse. 

She'd  made  me  promise  I  wouldn't  try  to  see  her  while  she 

was  bad, 
But  of  course  I  was  alius  about  the  place  what  little  leisure 

I  had. 
And  when  they  said  she  was  getting  round,  and  'ud  soon  be 

home  once  more, 
I  thought  to  myself  that  welcomer  words  I'd  never  heerd 

before. 
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But  the  sixth  day  arter  she  left  her  home,  I  got  a  letter  as 
said — 

0  God,  it  makes  me  shudder  now! — that  my  Sally  was 

dead — was  dead! 
She  was  dead  o'  the  fever,  and  coffined  down  forever  from 

mortal  sight, 
^nd  if  I'd  see  her  put  in  her  grave  I'd  have  to  come  that 

night. 

What  followed  was  like  a  dreadful  dream.    I  lost  my  head, 
I  think ; 

1  know  there  was  tearful  women  about,  who  brought  me 

food  and  drink ; 
And  I  had  some  black  put  on  to  my  hat,  and  was  taken  out 

somewhere. 
And  I  stood  at  night  by  an  open  grave,  and  saw  a  coffin  there. 

They  brought  me  home,  and  by  slow  degrees  it  all  grew 

clear  and  plain. 
And  I  mind  me  well  of  the  passionate  tears  that  I  fancy 

saved  my  brain ; 
And  I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed — though  I  thought 

my  heart  would  break — 
And  prayed  for  strength  to  bear  it  all  for  her  little  children's 

sake. 

Her  chUdren's  sake !    The  two  wee  bairns,  who  was  orphans 

now,  yer  know. 
The  neighbors  had  took  'em  away  for  a  bifn-and  perhaps  it 

was  better  so ; 
God  knows  that  better  or  truer  friends  had  never  man  before ; 
Ah,  'tis  little  you  gentlefolks  can  know  of  the  care  of  the 

poor  for  tiie  poor! 

A  week  had  passed  and  I  sat  one  night,  by  the  dying  fire 

alone, 
A  brooding  and  broken-hearted  man,  whose  hope  in  life 

was  gone. 
When  I  heerd  a  sudden  footfall  without,  that  kind  o'  startled 

me  then. 
For  'twas  like  the  step  of  the  dear  dead  wife,  who  would 

never  walk  agen. 

I  thought  'twas  a  neighbor  about,  maybe,  and  went  to  the 

window  near, 
But  I  started  back,  with  a  bitter  cry  and  a  sudden  frightful 

fear, 
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For  there,  with  its  wild  white  face  to  the  pane,  I  saw  as 

plain  as  life, 
An  awful  Something  a-peering  in,  in  the  likeness  of  my  wife ! 

It  beckoned  to  me  with  its  phantom  hand,  and  I  felt  that 

my  hour  was  nigh. 
And  I  soon  must  join  my  Sally  again  in  the  better  home  on 

high, 
"When,  ah,  the  door  flew  open,  and  there,  oh  there,  IT  stood 

on  the  floor! 
And  a  suddoa  mist  come  over  me,  and  I  recollect  no  more. 

When  I  come  to  m3'self  I  was  lying  down  on  oui  bit  of  a 

sofy  there. 
And  the  neighbors  was  gathered  about  me  then  with  a 

pitying,  startled  air ; 
I  felt  quite  dazed  and  misty  at  fust,  and  I  swooned  agen 

almost 
When  the  terrible  truth  come  back  to  me — the  open  door 

and  the  ghost ! 

They  tried  to  soothe  me,  the  women  did,  and  said  I  must 

bear  it  well, 
But  there'd  been  a  sad  mistake,  and  they'd  got  some  happy 

news  to  tell; 
Then  I  heerd  a  sudden  sob  and  a  cry,  that  come  from  behind 

the  rest. 
And  my  Sally  was  kneeling  by  my  side,  with  her  head  upon 

my  breast! 
***** 

Her  story  was  simple.    With  care  and  skill  she'd  begun  to 

mend  apace. 
So  was  moved  to  the  conwalescent  ward  for  another  to  take 

her  place ; 
But  in  the  hurry  her  name,  yer  see,  was  left  up  over  the 

bed. 
So  that  when  the  other  poor  creetur  sunk  they  thought  it 

was  Sal  was  dead! 
***** 

I'm  a  roughish  sort  myself,  I  am,  but  I  leslve  yer  to  under- 
stand 

What  my  feelings  was  as  we  sat  that  night  a-talking  hand 
in  hand, 

With  the  lijiht  of  my  life  brought  suddenly  back,  when  all 
seemed  shadder  and  gall, 

And  my  heart  aglow  with  passionate  thanks  to  the  merciful 
Giver  of  all. 
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But  I'd  had  enough  of  yer  London  courts,  and  we  both  v,-as 

shaky  and  queer; 
So  I  wrote  for  a  crib  as  was  advertised  by  the  good  old 

master  here. 
And  here's  the  lodge,  with  Sally  herself  a  waiting  to  open 

the  gate — 
Hi,  Sal !  yer  may  cook  them  bloaters  now ;  I'll  be  in  directly, 

mate! 


WHEN  THE  HOUSE  IS  ALONE  BY  ITSELF. 
Mary  Ktle  Dai-las. 

When  the  house  is  alone  by  itself  inexperienced  per- 
sons may  believe  that  it  behaves  exactly  as  it  does  when 
there  are  people  in  it;  but  that  is  a  delusion,  as  you  will 
discover,  if  you  are  ever  left  alone  in  it  at  midnight, 
sitting  up  for  the  rest  of  the  family. 

At  this  hour  the  deceitful  house  m\l  believe  that 
every  one  has  gone  to  bed,  and  will  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  delusion  of  being  wrapped  in  peace 
and  silence;  at  this  hour  its  true  disposition  will  reveal 
itsel£ 

To  catch  it  at  its  best,  pretend  to  retire,  put  out  the 
gas  or  the  lamp,  and  go  up-stairs.  Afterward,  come 
down  softly,  light  no  more  than  one  lamp,  go  into  the 
empty  parlor  and  seat  yourself  at  a  table,  with  something 
to  read.  No  sooner  have  you  done  so  than  you  will  hear 
a  little  chip,  chip,  chip,  along  the  top  of  the  room — a 
small  sound  but  persistent.  It  is  evidently  the  wall- 
paper coming  off,  and  you  decide,  after  some  tribulation, 
that  if  it  does  come  off,  you  can't  help  it,  and  go  on  with 
your  book.  By  the  way,  it  is  all  sham;  you  are  not 
reading;  you  never  read  at  such  times;  but  as  you  sit 
with  your  book  in  your  hand  you  begin  to  be  quite  sure 
that  some  one  is  coming  down  stairs.  Squeak — squeak- 
squeak!  What  folly!  There  is  nobody  up  there  to 
come  down ;  but  there — no,  it  is  on  the  basement  stairs. 

Somebody  is  coming  up. 

6n 
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Squeak — snap!  Well,  if  it  is  a  robber  you  might  as 
well  face  him.  You  get  the  poker  and  stand  with  your 
back  against  the  wall.  Nobody  comes  up.  Finally,  you 
decide  that  you  are  a  goose,  put  the  poker  down,  get  a 
magazine  and  try  to  read. 

There,  that's  the  door.  You  heard  the  lock  turn. 
They  are  coming  home.  You  run  to  the  door,  lift  the 
vestibule  curtain  and  peep  out.  Nobody  there!  But  as 
you  linger  the  door-lock  gives  a  click  that  makes  you 
jump.  By  daylight  neither  lock  nor  stairs  make  any  of 
these  noises  unless  they  are  touched  or  trodden  on.  You 
go  back  to  the  parlor  in  a  hurry,  with  a  feeling  that  the 
next  thing  you  know  something  may  catch  you  by  the 
back-hair,  and  try  to  remember  where  you  left  off. 
Now,  it  is  the  table  that  snaps  and  cracks  as  if  all  the 
Eochester  knocks  were  hidden  in  its  mahogany.  You 
do  not  lean  on  it  heavily ;  and  you  have  leaned  on  it 
heavily  without  this  result;  but  it  fidgets  you,  and  you 
take  a  rocking-chair  and  put  the  book  on  your  knee. 
Your  eyes  wander  up  and  down  the  page,  and  you  grow 
dreamy,  when  apparently  the  book-case  fires  off  a  pistol. 
At  least,  a  loud,  fierce  crack  coraes  from  the  heart  of 
that  piece  of  furniture ;  so  loud,  so  fierce  that  you  jump 
to  your  feet,  trembling! 

You  cannot  stand  the  parlor  any  more.  You  go  up- 
stairs. No  sooner  do  you  get  there  than  it  seems  to  you 
that  somebody  is  walking  on  the  roof.  If  the  house  is 
a  detached  one,  and  the  thing  is  impossible,  thcd  makes 
it  all  the  more  mysterious.  Nothing  ever  moaned  in 
the  chimney  before,  but  something  moans  now.  There 
is  a  ghostly  step  in  the  bath-room.  You  find  out  after- 
ward that  it  is  the  faucet  dripping,  but  you  do  not 
dare  to  look  at  that  time.  And  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  something  up  the  chimney,  you  would  not  like 
to  ask  what. 

If  you  have  gas,  it  bobs  up  and  down  in  a  phantom 
dance.    If  you  have  a  lamp,  it  goes  out  in  a  blue  explo- 
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sion.  If  you  have  a  candle,  a  shroud  plainly  enwraps 
the  wick  and  falls  towards  you. 

The  shutters  shake  as  if  a  hand  clutched  them,  and 
finally  a  doleful  cat  begins  to  moan  down  cellar.  You 
do  not  keep  a  cat,  and  this  finishes  you.  You  pretend 
to  read  no  longer;  and  as  you  sit  with  a  towel  over  your 
head  and  face,  and  hear  something  under  the  surbase  go 
"shew,  shew,  shew,''  like  a  little  saw,  you  do  not  wonder 
at  the  old  ghost  stories. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  bell  rings;  the  belated 
ones  come  home;  the  lights  are  lit;  perhaps  something 
must  be  got  out  to  eat.  People  talk  and  tell  where  they 
have  been,  and  ask  if  you  are  lonesome.  And  not  a  stair 
creaks.  No  step  is  heard  on  the  roof;  no  click  at  the 
front  door.  Neither  book-case  nor  table  cracks.  The 
house  has  on  its  company  manners,  only  you  have  found 
out  how  it  behaves  when  it  is  all  alone. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW.— Maby  McGuire. 

The  old  year  and  the  new !  With  faltering  feet 
I  stand  between  the  two,  waiting  to  greet 
The  fair  new  year,  whose  broad  unwritten  page 
Stretches  beyond  my  sight ;  the  wisest  sage 
May  tell  me  naught ;  no  line  the  future  shows — ■ 
Which  more  of  shade  or  light — God  only  knows. 

The  happy  bells  ring  cheerily  and  sweet; 
Gifts  are  exchanged  to-day,  for  it  is  meet 
That  hearts  make  glad  and  loving  words  of  cheer 
And  smiles  of  welcome  greet  the  glad  new  year. 

Half  tearfully  I  turn  to  gaze  once  more 
On  bygone  days ;  each  page  is  written  o'er 
With  lines  crossed  and  recrossed.    Ah !  very  dear 
To  me  the  record  of  the  sweet  dead  year. 
Its  mingled  joy  and  pain;  along  the  way 
Are  strewn  crushed  buds  of  hope  all  ashen  gray- 
In  the  dim  corridors  I  seem  to  see 
Faces  that  no  new  year  will  bring  to  me. 
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Then  back  to  Him  I  give  my  precious  years — 

Here  bright  with  golden  gleams — there  stained  with  tears^ 

Knowing  that  where  I've  erred  He  will  forgive; 

Praying  that  He  will  teach  me  how  to  live 

Nearer  to  Him  and  Truth  in  this  new  year 

'hv  which  I  enter  half  with  hope,  half  fear. 

— Miery  Other  Saturday. 


BABY  IN  CHURCH. 

Aunt  Nellie  had  fashioned  a  dainty  thing, 

Of  Hamburg  and  ribbon  and  lace. 
And  mamma  had  said,  as  she  settled  it  round 

Our  beautiful  baby's  face. 
Where  the  dimples  play  and  the  laughter  lies 
Like  sunbeams  hid  in  her  violet  eyes ; 
"If  the  day  is  pleasant  and  baby  is  good,. 
She  may  go  to  church  and  wear  her  new  hood." 

Then  Ben,  aged  six,  began  to  tell, 

In  elder-brotherly  way. 
How  very,  very  good  she  must  be 

If  she  went  to  church  next  day. 
He  told  of  the  church,  the  choir,  and  the  crowd, 
And  the  man  up  in  front  who  talked  so  loud ; 
But  she  must  not  talk,  nor  laugh,  nor  sing. 
But  just  sit  as  quiet  as  anything. 

And  so,  on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  in  May, 

When  the  fruit-buds  burst  into  flowers, 
(There  wasn't  a  blossom  on  bush  or  tree 

So  fair  as  this  blossom  of  ours,) 
All  in  her  white  dress,  dainty  and  new. 
Our  baby  sat  in  the  family  pew. 
The  grand,  sweet  music,  reverent  air. 
The  solemn  hush,  and  the  voice  of  prayer 
Filled  all  her  baby  soul  with  awe. 

As  she  sat  in  her  little  place. 
And  the  holy  look  that  the  angels  wear 

Seemed  pictured  upon  her  fece. 
And  the  sweet  words  uttered  so  long  ago 
Come  into  my  mind  with  a  rhythmic  flow; 
"Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  said  He, 
And  I  knew  that  He  spake  of  such  as  she. 
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The  sweet-voiced  organ  pealed  forth  again, 

The  collection-box  came  round, 
And  baby  dropped  her  penny  in, 

And  smiled  at  the  clinking  sound. 
Alone  in  the  choir  Aunt  Nellie  stood. 
Waiting  the  close  of  the  soft  prelude. 
To  begin  her  solo.    High  and  strong. 
She  struck  the  first  note;  clear  and  long 

She  held  it,  and  all  were  charmed  but  one. 

Who,  with  all  the  might  she  had. 
Sprang  to  her  little  feet  and  cried : 

"Aunt  Nellie  yous  being  bad!" 
The  audience  smiled,  the  minister  coughed. 
The  little  boys  in  the  corner  laughed, 
The  tenor-man  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf 
And  hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief. 

And  poor  Aunt  Nellie  never  could  tell 

How  she  finished  that  terrible  strain. 
But  says  that  nothing  on  earth  would  tempt 

Her  to  go  through  the  scene  again. 
So,  we  have  decided  perhaps  'tis  best. 
For  her  sake,  ours,  and  all  the  rest. 
That  we  wait,  maybe,  for  a  year  or  two. 
Ere  our  baby  re-enter  the  family  pew. 

— The  Independent. 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HER  PLACE.* 

Chaeles  Baenaed. 

To  understand  all  that  she  did  we  have  to  study  the 
railroad  at  this  point.  The  Main  Line  to  the  east  was, 
for  more  than  two  miles,  perfectly  straight  and  level. 
To  the  west  it  crossed  a  deep  valley  on  a  stone  viaduct, 
and  then  turned  and  followed  the  valley  for  a  long  dis- 
tance. The  road  to  the  west  was  a  rapidly  rising  grade 
and  was  in  plain  sight  for  more  than  three  miles.  The 
little  yard  was  just  here,  at  the  east  end  of  the  viaduct. 
There  was  the  passenger  station  first,  then  a  small  freight 

sjTom  "Knights  of  To-day,"  by  permissiou  of  Charles  Soribnor  s  Sons. 
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house  on  one  side  and  a  coal  dump  on  the  other,  and 
beyond  these  a  cross-over  switch  joining  the  up  and  down 
tracks.  There  was  also  a  siding  at  each  side  with  switches 
connecting  with  both  tracks,  and  just  to  the  east  of  the 
station,  a  branch  line  coming  in  from  the  north. 

She  was  the  station-master's  daughter,  Lydia  by  name. 
She  and  her  brother  had  been,  from  their  youth  up,  about 
the  road.  She  knew  the  use  of  things,  the  ways  of  the 
road,  and  could  handle  a  switch-bar  or  flag  a  train  like 
a  man. 

The  long  summer  afternoon  was  nearing'  its  end.  She 
had  come  out  in  the  yard  to  see  the  conductor  of  the 
local  up  freight,  Number  Eight.  The  train  had  backed 
on  to  the  siding  to  take  on  an  empty  car  and  he  had  got 
down  from  the  train  and  stood  beside  her  on  the  Main 
Line.  A  grimy  man  in  unlovely  garments  and  yet  she 
loved  him.  They  had  had  an  understanding,  and  were 
looking  for  the  day  when  he  should  be  promoted  and 
give  her  a  home. 

Just  then  her  brother  came  along  the  track,  and  nod- 
ding to  the  man  said : 

"The  brake  on  that  last  car  is  broken.     You   had 
better  drop  it  at  the  repair  shops." 
Then  turning  to  her  he  said: 

"The  passenger  train  follows  soon.  I  must  go  back 
to  the  station.  Will  you  close  the  switch  after  the  freight 
has  pulled  out?"  ° 

The  young  people  were  quite  willing  to  be  left  alone, 
and  only  regretted  that  the  train  seemed  so  quickly  to 
be  ready.  Car  after  car  rolled  past  them,  and  as  the  last 
car  appeared  he  caught  hold  of  the  hand-rail  and  in  a 
moment  was  seated  on  top  looking  back  at  her  as  the 
tram  rolled  over  the  viaduct. 

She  closed  the  switch  and  stood  by  it  watching  the 
tram  as  it  crept  on  and  on,  higher  and  higher  up  the 
grade.  Then  she  heard  a  bell  and  knew  that  the  passen- 
ger train  that  followed  the  local  freight  over  the  viaduct 
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had  arrived  at  the  station.  It  seemed  like  bad  railroad- 
ing to  allow  a  freight  to  precede  a  passenger  train,  but 
this  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  passenger  train 
only  entered  the  Main  Line  just  here  and  left  it  again  a 
few  miles  to  the  west 

Suddenly  she  put  up  her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes  and 
looked  far  across  the  valley  to  the  retreating  freight  train. 
What  had  happened?  Two  tiny  puffe  of  steam  rose 
from  the  engine.     It  was  the  signal  to  stop. 

Ah !  the  train  has  parted !  Faint  and  far  away  came 
the  short,  sharp,  danger  whistle.  A  single  car  had  broken 
loose  from  the  train,  and  had  been  left  behind.  It  was 
standing  alone  on  the  track. 

No.  It  was  moving  backward.  It  was  beginning  to 
roll  down  the  grade.  It  was  moving  :^ter  and  fester. 
There  was  a  man  upon  it — her  lover. 

Involuntarily  she  spread  out  her  arms  and  let  them 
fall  to  her  side  three  or  four  tim^  in  succession — the 
signal  to  put  on  the  brakes. 

"  How  foolish !  He  cannot  see  me,  and — "  She  leaned 
against  the  switch-frame  and  shook  with  fear  and  agony. 

The  brake  was  broken. 

Swifit  and  swifter  rolled  the  disabled  car.  It  was  com- 
ing down  the  track  gaining  speed  at  every  rod. 

She  sprang  to  the  middle  of  the  track  and  tried  to 
shout  to  the  engineer  of  the  train  at  the  station.  She 
made  the  motions  to  back  down  out  of  danger.  Her 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth  and  her  cry  be- 
came an  inarticulate  moan. 

Onward  came  the  car.  She  could  see  her  lover  upon 
it  frantically  waving  his  arms  from  right  to  left.  What 
did  it  mean?  Her  brain  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  She 
could  do  nothing  but  gaze  on  the  advancing  car  in 
dumb  horror. 

Ah!     The  passengers!    Could  she  not  save  them ? 

With  a  violent  wrench  she  opened  the  switch  again 
and  stood  holding  the  bar  in  both  hands.    Better  so, — ■ 
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better  one  life  lost  than  a  dozen.  Her  feet  seemed  bolted 
to  the  ground.  She  must  stay  and  see  him  killed,  and  by 
her  own  hand. 

The  rails  began  to  murmur  with  the  tread  of  the  ad- 
vancing car  now  rushing  furiously  onward  to  destruction. 

Ah!  why  had  she  not  thought  of  it  before? 

The  cross-over  switch !  Could  she  reach  it  in  time  she 
might  save  hina.  She  snatched  the  key  from  the  switch 
and  ran  with  frantic  speed  down  the  line.  She  never 
knew  how  she  opened  that  switch. 

With  moans  and  cries  she  threw  beiself  across  the  line 
and  began  to  run  down  the  other  side.  Could  she  reach 
that  switch  before  the  car  ?  Its  roaring  rang  in  her  ears. 
Panting,  with  almost  bursting  bosom  she  reached  the 
switch,  opened  it  and  stood  clinging  to  it  as  the  car  came 
thundering  over  the  viaduct. 

She  looked  up  at  her  lover  upon  the  car.  He  had 
seen  and  understood  the  change  in  the  switches.  His 
car,  helpless  though  it  was,  would  cross  over  to  the  down 
track  and  roll  harmlessly  along  the  level  line  till  its 
force  was  spent.  He  was  saved,  and  by  her  ready-  wit 
and  skill.    The  passengers  in  the  train  were  also  saved. 

She  had  saved  him.     Love  had  been  her  inspiration. 

Great  heavens!  what's  that?  The  express!  The 
down  express  was  coming. 

All  was  in  vain.  He  was  lost.  She  saw  him  throw 
up  his  arras  in  despair.  The  very  plan  she  had  devised 
to  save  him  would  be  his  destruction.  Better  far  to  have 
thrown  him  off  upon  the  siding  as  she  had  intended. 
Now  he  would  meet  a  more  dreadful  death  and  the  de- 
struction would  include  scores  of  lives  instead  of  a  dozen. 

All  this  flashed  through  her  mind  like  as  lightning. 
She  felt  her  knees  give  way  beneath  her  and  she  clung 
to  the  switch  in  despair.  She  shut  her  eyes  to  hide  the 
coming  disaster. 

_  Hark!  The  whistle  of  the  express.  TTiey  had  seen  the 
imminent  collision  and  were  doing  their  best  to  avert  it. 
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She,  too,  must  do  something.  With  a  bound  she 
sprang  to  the  next  switch,  tore  it  open  and  stood  panting 
and  moaning  beside  it  with  the  bar  in  her  hand.  She 
must  save  the  train  even  if  she  buried  her  lover  under 
the  splintered  wreck  of  the  car. 

Onward  came  the  car,  thundering  over  the  viaduct  and 
just  ahead  of  the  train.  It  turned  quickly  at  the  switch, 
crossed  over  and  shot  past  her  into  the  siding.  He  had 
one  look  at  her  upturned  face.  It  was  full  of  love  and 
helpless  misery.  She  was  sending  him  to  certain  de- 
struction— ^to  save  the  express  train. 

The  instant  the  car  passed  she  closed  the  switch  and 
sprang  back  again  to  the  other  switch  and  closed  it  just 
in  time  to  see  the  express  train  sweep  past  in  safety. 

In  an  instant  the  helpless  car  ran  into  the  freight-house 
with  an  awful  splintering  crash.  The  express  pulled  up 
opposite  the  station,  and  in  a  moment  a  crowd  of  people 
ran  shouting  and  frantic  up  the  line.  Some  of  them  had 
seen  the  whole  performance  and  knew  what  it  meant, 
but  for  the  majority  of  them  it  was  a  tragic  mystery. 

They  found  Lydia  upon  the  ground  by  the  switch,  and 
with  the  keys  still  clutched  in  her  hand.  What  had 
she  done?    What  had  happened  to  her? 

She  could  not  answer.  Nature  had  mercifully  taken 
away  her  senses.  They  took  her  up  tenderly  and  carried 
her  to  the  station  and  laid  her  upon  a  seat  in  the  wait- 
ing-room. The  passengers  of  the  two  trains  crowded 
the  room  and  offered  every  aid,  for  in  some  vague  man- 
ner they  began  to  understand  that  she  was  their  creditor 
to  the  value  of  all  their  lives.  She  had  paid  for  their 
safety  with  costly  .sacrifice. 

The  freight  train  backed  down  to  the  cross-over  switch 
and  the  engineers  of  the  three  trains  met  and  began  to 
examine  the  positions  of  the  switches.  A  number  of 
men  also  came  from  the  express  train,  and  among  them 
was  one  who  seemed  in  authority.  He,  too,  examined 
the  line  carefiilly,  and  the  engineers  explained  the  mat- 
6ii* 
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ter  to  him,  and  listened  to  his  remarks  with  becoming 
deference. 

The  little  room  in  the  station  was  packed  with  people, 
idlers  and  others,  and  they  could  with  difficulty  bring 
him  in. 

"  No,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  who  were  trying  to  restore 
the  girl.  "It  maybe  too  great  a  shock  for  her.  She 
must  not  see  him  yet." 

"  Make  way  there,  gentlemen.  The  superintendent  of 
the  road  is  here." 

The  crowd  moved  slightly,  and  the  superintendent  ad- 
vanced into  the  room.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  spoke 
quietly  to  the  people  near,  and  then  he  stooped  over  the 
unconscious  girl  and  softly  kissed  her  like  as  a  father. 

"She  saved  all  our  lives  and  I  fear  she  thinks  she 
paid  dearly  for  them." 

Suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up  bewildered. 

"  Where  is  he?  Is  he  much  hurt?  Oh!  Perhaps  he 
is—" 

"  Let  me  alone,  I  tell  you,"  cried  a  big,  bold  voice  in 
the  crowd,  "  I  must  go  to  her." 

He  escaped  from  those  who  would  detain  him  and  in 
'  a  moment  was  beside  her. 

Some  of  the  people  laughed  in  foolish  joy,  others  cried. 
The  more  delicate  and  sensible  were  silent,  for  the  meet- 
ing was  not  for  words  or  description. 

After  a  slight  pause  the  superintendent  said  to  the 
young  man : 

"I  congratulate  you,  sir.    You  were  on  the  car?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  was  on  the  car  and  I  saved  myself  at  the 
last  moment  by  jumping  off.  I  landed  on  a  pile  of  fine 
coal  and  got  a  rough  tumble — and  that  was  all.  The 
car  is  a  heap  of  splinters." 

Then  the  superintendent  called  the  young  man  nearer 
to  him  and  spoke  to  him  privately,  and  presently  they 
both  shook  hands  as  if  greatly  pleased  over  something. 
The  young  man  sat  down  beside  the  girl  and  whispered 
in  her  ear. 
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"I've  got  the  place,  Lydia.  We're  all  right  now." 
Then  the  bells  rang,  and  the  people  began  to  disperse 
toward  their  trains.  As  they  departed,  a  small  creature — 
probably  a  stockholdei>— objected  to  the  proceedings  and 
remarked  to  the  superintendent  that  "  it  was  not  best  to 
give  fat  offices  to  biakemen  for  doing  nothing." 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  superintendent.  "  But  the  woman 
did  something,  and  if  you  wish  to  know  the  full  measure 
of  her  spleadii  deed,  go  put  yourself  in  her  place." 


ELLEN  McJONES  ABERDEEN.— W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Macphairson  Clonglacketty  Angus  McClan 

Was  the  son  of  an  elderly  laboring  man; 

You've  guessed  him  a,  Scotchman,  shrewd  reader,  at  sight. 

And  p'r'aps  altogether,  shrewd  reader,  you're  right. 

From  the  bonnie  blue  Forth  to  the  beastly  Deeside, 
Round  by  Dingwell  and  Wrath  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde, 
There  wasn't  a  child  or  a  woman  or  man 
Who  could  pipe  with  Clonglocketty  Angus  McClan. 

No  other  could  wake  such  detestable  groans. 

With  reed  and  with  chaunter,  with  bag  and  with  drones: 

All  day  and  all  night  he  delighted  the  chiels 

With  sniggering  pibrochs  and  jiggety  reels. 

He'd  clamber  a  mountain  and  squat  on  the  ground, 
And  the  neighboring  maidens  would  gather  around 
To  list  to  his  pipes  and  to  gaze  in  his  eem, 
Especially  Ellen  McJones  Aberdeen. 

All  loved  their  McClan,  save  a  Sassenach  brute, 
Who  came  to  the  Highlands  to  fish  and  to  shoot; 
He  dressed  himself  up  in  a  Highlander  way; 
Though  his  name  it  was  Pattison  Corby  Torbay. 

Torbay  had  incurred  a  good  deal  of  expense 
To  make  him  a^cotchmaii  in  every  sense; 
But  this  is  a  matter,  you'll  readily  own, 
That  isn't  a  question  of  tailors  alone. 

A  Sassenach  chief  may  be  bonily  built. 
He  may  purchase  a  sporran,  a  bonnet,  and  kilt; 
Stick  a  skean  in  his  hose — wear  an  acre  of  stripes — 
But  he  cannot  assume  an  affection  for  pipes. 
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Clonglocketty's  pipings  all  night  and  all  day 
Quite  frenzied  poor  Pattison  Corby  Torbay ; 
The  girls  were  amused  at  his  singular  spleen. 
Especially  Ellen  McJones  Aberdeen. 

"  Macphairson  Clonglocketty  Angus,  my  lad. 
With  pibrochs  and  reels  you  are  driving  me  mad. 
If  you  really  must  play  on  that  horrid  affair. 
My  goodness,  play  something  resembling  an  air." 

Boiled  over  the  blood  of  Macphairson  McClan^ 
The  Clan  of  Clonglocketty  rose  as  one  man ; 
For  all  were  enraged  at  the  insult,  I  ween. 
Especially  Ellen  McJones  Aberdeen. 

"Let's  show,"  said  McCIan,  "to  this  Sassenach  loon 
That  the  bagpipes  can  play  him  a  regular  tane. 
Let's  see,"  said  McClan,  as  he  thoughtfully  sat, 
"'In  my  Cottage'  is  easy — I'll  practise  at  that." 

He  blew  at  his  "  Cottage,"  and  he  blew  with  a  will. 
For  a  year,  seven  months,  and  a  fortnight  until 
(You'll  hardly  believe  it)  McClan,  I  declare. 
Elicited  something  resemblii^  an  air. 

It  was  wild — ^it  was  fitful — as  wild  as  the  breeze; 
It  wandered  about  into  several  keys. 
It  was  jerky,  spasmodic  and  harsh,  I'm  aware; 
But  still  it  distinctly  su^ested  an  air. 

The  Sassenach  screamed,  and  the  Sassenach  danced; 
He  shrieked  in  his  agony,  bellowed  and  pranced. 
And  the  maidens  who  gathered  rejoiced  at  the  scene, 
Especially  Ellen  McJones  Aberdeen. 

"  Hech  gather,  hech  gather,  hech  gather  around ; 
And  fill  a'  ye  lugs  wi'  the  exquisite  sound. 
An  air  fra'  the  bagpipes — beat  that  if  you  can! 
Hurrah  for  Clonglocketty  Angus  McClan  t" 

The  fame  of  his  piping  spread  over  the  land : 
Respectable  widows  proposed  for  his  hand,  ' 
And  maidens  came  flocking  to  sit  on  the  green. 
Especially  Ellen  McJones  Aberdeen. 

One  morning  the  fidgety  Sassenach  swore 
He'd  stand  it  no  longer — ^he  drew  his  claymore. 
And  (this  was,  I  think,  in  extremely  bad  taste) 
Divided  Clonglocketty  close  to  the  waist. 
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Oh !  loud  were  the  wailings  for  Angus  McClan, 
Oh!  deep  was  the  grief  for  that  excellent  man— 
The  maids  stood  aghast  Jit  the  horrible  scene, 
Especially  Ellen  McJones  Aberdeen. 

It  sorrowed  poor  Pattison  Corby  Torbay 

To  find  them  "take  on"  in  this  serious  way. 

He  pitied  the  poor  little  fluttering  birds, 

And  solaced  their  souls  with  the  following  words: — 

"  Oh,  maidens,"  said  Pattison,  touching  his  hat, 
"Don't  blubber,  my  dears,  for  a  fellow  like  that; 
Observe,  I'm  a  very  superior  man, 
A  much  better  fellow  than  Angus  McClan." 

They  smiled  when  he  winked  and  addressed  them  as  "dears," 
And  they  all  of  them  vowed,  as  they  dried  up  their  tears, 
A  pleasanter  gentleman  never  was  seen — 
Especially  Ellen  McJones  Aberdeen. 


I  WONDER. 

If  I  this  night,  at  set  of  sun, 
Should  find  my  race  was  nearly  run, 
Would  I  have  earned  the  glad  "Well  done?"- 
I  wonder. 

Would  I  look  back  at  dear  ones  here? 
Would  I  go  onward  without  fear? 
Would  there  be  time  for  any  tear? — 
I  wonder. 

Would  it  then  be  so  strangely  sweet. 
Where  loved  ones  wait  their  own  to  greet, 
That  life  would  pass  with  winged  feet? — 
I  wonder. 

Would  all  the  countless  trials  sore 

Perplex  me  never,  never  more? 

Would  heartaches,  failures,  all  be  o'er?— 

"••  ■     I  wonder. 

He  says,  "Unto  the  weary  rest." 
Unto  the  friendless,  home  so  blest; 
And  so  to  Him  I  leave  the  rest— 
Nor  wonder. 
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TOMMY'S  FIRST  LOVE.— C.  S.  Calveely. 

(as  recited   by   henry  IRVING.) 

Some  vast  amount  of  years  ago, 
Ere  all  my  youth  had  vanished  from  me, 

A  boy  it  was  my  lot  to  know, 
Whom  his  femiliar  friends  called  Tommy. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  a  child ; 

A  young  bud  bursting  into  blossom; 
Artless,  as  Eve  yet  unbeguiled. 

And  agile  as  a  young  opossum: 

And  such  was  he, — a  calm-browed  lad, 
Yet  mad,  at  moments,  as  a  hatter: 

(Why  hatters  as  a  race  are  mad 
I  never  knew,  nor  does  it  matter.) 

He  was  what  nurses  call  a  "  limb ;" 
One  of  those  small  misguided  creatures, 

Who,  though  their  intellects  are  dim. 
Are  one  too  many  for  their  teachers: 

And,  if  you  asked  of  him  to  say 

What  twice  ten  was,  or  three  times  seven, 
He'd  glance  (in  quite  a  placid  way) 

From  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And  smile,  and  look  politely  round, 

To  catch  a  casual  suggestion ; 
But  make  no  effort  to  propound 

Any  solution  of  the  question. 

And  so  not  much  esteemed  was  he 
Of  the  authorities:  and  therefore 

He  fraternized  by  chance  with  me, 
Needing  a  somebody  to  care  for. 

And  three  fair  summers  did  we  twain 
Live  (as  they  say)  and  love  together; 

And  bore  by  turns  the  wholesome  cane 
Till  our  young  skins  became  as  leather: 

And  carved  our  names  on  every  desk. 

And  tore  our  clothes,  and  inked  our  collars; 
And  looked  unique  and  picturesque. 

But  not,  it  may  be,  model  scholars. 
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We  did  much  as  we  chose  to  do ; 

We'd  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Grundy; 
All  the  theology  we  knew 

Was  that  we  mightn't  play  on  Sunday; 

And  all  the  general  truths,  that  cakes 

Were  to  be  bought  at  four  a  penny, 
And  that  excruciating  aches 

Resulted  if  we  ate  too  many. 

And  seeing  ignorance  is  bliss, 

And  wisdom  consequently  folly. 
The  obvious  result  is  this — 

That  our  two  lives  were  very  jolly. 

At  last  the  separation  came. 

Real  love  at  that  time  was  the  fashion; 
And  by  a  horrid  chance,  the  same 

Young  thing  was,  to  us  both,  a  passion. 

Old  Poser  snorted  like  a  horse : 

His  feet  were  large,  his  hands  were  pimply, 
His  manner,  when  excited,  coarse : — 

But  Miss  P.  was  an  angel  simply. 

She  was  a  blushing,  gushing  thing; 

All — ^more  than  all — my  fancy  painted; 
Once — when  she  helped  me  to  a  wing 

Of  goose — I  thought  I  should  have  fainted. 

The  people  said  that  she  was  blue : 
But  I  was  green,  and  loved  her  dearly. 

She  was  approaching  thirty-two ; 
And  I  was  then  eleven,  nearly. 

I  did  not  love  as  others  do ; 

(None  ever  did  that  I've  heard  tell  of;) 
My  passion  was  a  byword  through 

The  town  she  was,  of  course,  the  belle  of. 

Oh  sweet^-as  to  the  toil-worn  man 

The  far-ojff  sound  of  rippling  river; 
As  to  cadets  in  Hindostan 

The  fleeting  remnant  of  their  liver — 

To  me  was  Anna ;  dear  as  gold 

That  fills  the  miser's  sunless  cofiers; 
As  to  the  spinster,  growing  old, 

The  thought — the  dream — that  she  had  oflfers. 
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I'd  sent  her  little  gifts  of  fruit; 

I'd  written  lines  to  her  as  Venus ; 
I'd  sworn  unflinchingly  to  shoot 

The  man  who  dared  to  come  between  us: 

And  it  was  you,  my  Thomas,  you, 
The  friend  in  whom  my  soul  confided, 

Who  dared  to  gaze  on  her — to  do, 
I  may  say,  much  the  same  as  I  did. 

One  night,  I  saw  him  squeeze  her  hand ; 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter; 
I  said  he  must  resign,  or  stand 

My  vengeance — and  he  chose  the  latter. 

We  met,  we  "planted"  blows  on  blows: 
We  fought  as  long  as  we  were  able : 

My  rival  had  a  bottle-nose. 
And  both  my  speaking  eyes  were  sable. 

When  the  school-bell  cut  short  our  strife 
Miss  P.  gave  both  of  us  a  plaister; 

And  in  a  week  became  the  wife 
Of  Horace  Nibbs,  the  writing-master. 
*  *  *  * 

I  loved  her  then — I'd  love  her  still. 
Only  one-  must  not  love  another's : 

But  thou  and  I,  my  Tommy,  will, 
When  we  again  meet,  meet  as  brothers. 

It  may  be  that  in  age  .one  seeks 

Peace  only :  that  the  blood  is  brisker 
In  boys'  veins,  than  in  theirs  whose  cheeks 

Are  partially  obscured  by  whisker; 
Or  that  the  growing  ages  steal 

The  memories  of  past  wrongs  from  us. 
But  this  is  certain — that  I  feel 

Most  friendly  unto  thee,  O  Thomas  I 

And  wheresoe'er  we  meet  again. 

On  this  or  that  side  the  equator, 
If  I've  not  turned  teetotaler  then 

And  have  wherewith  to  pay  the  waiter, 
To  thee  I'll  drain  the  modest  cup. 

Ignite  with  thee  the  mild  Havana; 
And  we  will  waft,  while  liquoring  up, 

Forgiveness. to  the  heartless  Anna. 
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THE  LOVE  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

Oh,  no,  I  never  mention  her, 

I  never  breathe  her  name, 
There  is  no  memory  to  stir 

To  life  a  wasted  flame. 
No  vision  of  her  haunts  me  now, 

Unbroken  is  my  rest, 
No  kiss  is  laid  upon  her  brow, 

None  on  her  lips  is  pressed. 

I  never  bother  as  to  how 

Is  worn  the  forehead  tress. 
Her  whims  and  freaks  don't  grieve  me  now, 

Her  woes  cause  no  distress. 
There  is  no  anguish  in  my  soul 

Lest  she  another  choose, 
I  pen  no  lovesick  rigmarole 

To  conjure  up  the  blues. 

Ah,  no,  I  never  mention  her. 

The  girl  who'll  rule  my  life. 
Whose  maiden  name  I'll  alter 

To  the  dearer  name  of  wife. 
I  tell  no  friends  delightedly 

Of  the  treasure  I  shall  get. 
I  speak  not  of  her.    For  you  see 

I  have  not  met  her  yet. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  MAN. 

She  looked  just  like  that  kind  of  a  woman  when  she 
came  into  the  sanctum,  and  all  the  seniors  became  in- 
stinctively very  busy  and  so  absorbed  in  their  work  that 
they  did  not  see  her,  which  left  the  youngest  man  on  the 
staff  an  easy  prey,  for  he  looked  at  the  visitor  with  a 
little  natural  politeness,  and  was  even  soft  enough  to 
offer  her  a  chnir. 

"You  are  the  editor?"  she  said,  in  a  deep,  bass  voice. 

He  tried  to  say  "Yes,"  so  that  she  could  hear  him, 
while  his  colleagues  in  the  sanctum  couldn't;  but  it  was 
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a  failure,  for  the  woman  gave  him  dead  away  in  a 
minute. 

"You  are!"  she  shouted,  "then  listen  to  me;  look  at 
me;  what  am  I?" 

The  foolish  youngest  man  looked  at  her  timidly  and 
ventured  to  say,  in  a  feeble  voice,  that  she  looked  to  be 
about  forty-sev — " 

"Am  I  not  a  woman  ?"  she  said. 

The  youngest  young  man  weakly  tried  to  correct  his 
former  error,  and  said  she  seemed  more  like  a  girl 

But  again  she  broke  in  on  him  with  a  scornful  hiss: 

"Gir-r-r-1!"  she  said;  "I  am  a  woman  !  a  woman  with 
all  the  heaven-born  aspirations,  the  fathomless  feelings, 
the  aggressive  courage  and  the  indomitable  will  of  a 
woman.     What  can  you  see  on  my  face?" 

The  position  of  the  youngest  man  on  the  staff  was 
pitiable,  but  none  of  the  old  heads  appeared  to  observe 
it.  At  least,  they  didn't  offer  to  help  him  out.  So  he 
looked  at  her  face  for  a  second,  and  said,  timidly  : 

"Freckl— " 

"Nursling!"  she  shrieked;  "had  you  the  soulful  eyes 
of  a  free  man  you  could  see  shining  on  my  brow  the 
rising  light  of  a  brighter  day." 

"Could  I?"  asked  the  youngest  man,  timidly. 

"Yes,  you  could  I!"  the  woman  said  in  tones  of  un- 
measurable  scorn.  "Now  hear  me,  have  you  a — but  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  use  that  hateful  expression  in 
the  style  of  masculine  possession;  are  you  anvbody's 
husband?" 

The  youngest  man  blushed  bitterly,  and  said  that  he 
wasn't  as  yet,  but  he  had  some  hopes — 

"And  you  expect  your — that  is,  you  expect  the  woman 
whose  husband  you  will  be  to  support  you?" 

The  youngest  man  blushed  more  keenly  than  before, 
and  tremblingly  admitted  that  he  had  some  expectations 
—that — that — the  only  daughter  of  his  proposed  father- 
in-law,  if  he  might  put  it  in  that  way — 
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"Yah !"  snarled  the  woman ;  ''  now  let  me  tell  you,  the 
day  of  woman's  emancipation  is  at  hand.  From  this 
time  we  are  free,  fer-ree!  You  must  look  for  other 
slaves  to  bend  and  cringe  before  your  majesties,  and  wait 
upon  you  like  slaves.  You  will  feel  the  change  in  your 
affairs  since  we  have  burst  our  chains,  and  how  will  you 
live  without  the  aid  of  women?  Who  makes  your  shirts 
now?"  she  added,  fiercely. 

The  youngest  man  miserably  said  that  a  tailor  on 
Jefferson  street  made  his. 

"  Hm,"  said  the  woman,  somewhat  disconcerted.  "Well, 
who  washes  'em,  then?"  she  added,  triumphantly. 

"A  Chinaman,  just  west  of  Fifth  street,"  the  youngest 
man  said,  with  a  hopeful  light  in  his  eyes. 

The  woman  glared  at  him  and  groaned  under  her 
breath,  but  she  came  at  him  again  with : 

"Proud  worm,  who  cooks  your  victuals?" 

The  youngest  man  said  truly  that  he  didn't  know  the 
name  of  the  cook  at  his  restaurant,  but  he  was  a  man 
about  forty  years  old,  and  round  as  a  barrel,  with 
whiskers  like  the  stuffing  of  a  sofa. 

The  woman  looked  as  though  she  was  going  to  strike 
him. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  as  one  who  was  leading  a  forlorn 
hope,  "  who  makes  up  your  bed  and  takes  care  of  your 
room  ?" 

The  youngest  man  replied  with  an  air  of  truth  and 
frankness  that  he  roomed  with  a  railroad  conductor,  and 
an  ex-Pullman  sleeping-car  porter  took  care  of  their 
room. 

She  paused  when  she  reached  the  door,  and  turned 
upon  him  with  the  face  of  a  drowning  man  who  is  only 
five  feet  away  from  a  life  buoy. 

"  Miserable  dependent,"  she  cried,  "  who  sews  on  your 
buttons?" 

The  youngest  man  on  the  staff  rose  to  his  feet  with  a 
proud,  happy  look  on  his  face. 
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"Haven't  a  sewed  button  on  a  single  clothes,"  he 
cried,  triumphantly;  "patents,  every  one  of  'em,  fastened 
on  like  copper  rivets,  and  nothing  but  studs  and  collar- 
buttons  ou  my  shirts.  Haven't  had  a  button  sewed  on 
for  three  years.  Patent  buttons  last  for  years  after  the 
garments  have  gone  to  decay." 

And  the  woman  fled  down  the  winding  passage  and 
the  labyrinthine  stairs  with  a  hollow  groan,  while  the 
other  members  of  the  staff,  breaking  through  their  heroic 
reserve,  clustered  around  the  youngest  mart  and  congrat- 
ulated him  upon  the  emancipation  of  his  sex. 

— Burlington  Hawlceye, 


TROUBLE  BOEEOWEES. 

There's  many  a  trouble 

Would  break  like  a  bubble. 
And  into  the  waters  of  Lethe  depart, 

Did  we  not  rehearse  it, 

And  tenderly  nurse  it. 
And  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  heart. 

There's  many  a  sorrow 

Would  vanish  to-morrow. 
Were  we  but  willing  to  furnish  the  wings; 

So  sadly  intruding 

And  quietly  broodincr, 
It  hatches  out  all  sorts  of  horrible  things. 

How  welcome  the  seeming 

Of  looks  that  are  beaming 
Whether  one's  wealthy  or  whether  one's  poor! 

Eyes  bright  as  a  berry. 

Cheeks  red  as  a  cherry 
The  groan  and  the  curse  and  the  heartache  can  cure. 

Eesolve  to  be  merry, 

All  worry  to  ferry 
Across  the  famed  waters  that  bid  us  forget; 

And  no  longer  fearful, 

But  happy  and  cheerful, 
We  feel  life  has  much  that's  worth  living  for  yet. 
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A  BOY  HERO. 

O'er  "The  Devil's  Gulch,"  a  chasm  wild, 
Sprung  a  mighty  bridge ;  a  roaring  tide 
Rushed  headlong  through  the  depths  below. 
From  a  watch-tower  high,  a  shining  glow 
The  watchman,  nightly,  made  to  shed 
Its  warning  signals  of  green  or  red, 
As  the  mighty  engine  thundered  down, 
At  morn  and  eve,  from  a  far-off  town. 

A  great  storm  rages  o'er  steep  and  fell. 

And  "The  Devil's  Gulch"  is  a  roaring  hell 

Of  waters,  foaming  wild  and  white, 

While  darkness  deepens  into  night. 

Carl  Springel  takes  his  poor  old  crutch 

(The  watchman's  son,  he's  lame,  and  Dutch), 

And  goes  forth,  hobbling  through  the  night. 

Though  his  steps  are  heavy,  his  heart  is  light, 

For  he  carries  to  his  father  dear 

His  evening  meal  and  helpful  cheer. 

What  cares  }ie  for  the  wind  and  rain? 

First,  love  and  duty,  then  home  again. 

Now  he  rounds  the  curve  of  the  mountain  track — 

What  is  that  he  hears? — a  deafening  crack! 

Then  a  rumbling  crash  through  the  blinding  storm,— 

The  bridge!  oh,  the  bridge!  the  bridge  is  gone/ 

"Oh,  father t  father/"  hear  him  cry. 

But  his  voice  is  lost  in  the  howling  sky ; 

And  the  train — the  train  is  speeding  down. 

With  its  living  load  from  the  distant  townl 

Though  bitter  grief  his  heart  doth  rack, 

He  sees  the  hand-car  on  the  track, 

He  sees  the  lantern's  blood-red  gleam, 

He  hears  the  engine's  whistle  scream! 

He  climbs  on  the  car!  the  crank  he  turns, 

First  slow,  then  faster;  his  heart  it  burns 

With  anguish,  sorrow,  hopes  and  fears; 

He  tugs  and  strains!  and  now  he  hears 

The  train  come  thundering  through  the  night, 

And  noiv  he  sees  the  head-light  bright. 

He  knows  he's  numbered  with  the  dead! 

But  waves  the  lantern  above  his  head. 

He  shouts:  "The  bridge!  the  bridge  is  down! 

The  bridge  is  down!  the  bridge  is—" 
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Drowned  in  the  awful  din  of  train  and  storm. 
The  engine  strikes !  and  his  mangled  form 
Is  dashed  a  hundred  feet  aside — 
But  the  train  stops  short  of  the  roaring  tide. 

In  Germany  the  tale  is  told, 
On  a  tombstone  white,  in  words  of  gold: 
"  Carl  Springel's  grave, 
Aged  fourteen. 
The  crippled  hero  and  martyr  gave 
His  life  two  hundred  lives  to  save." 


DEATH  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN.— J.  G.  Holland. 

This  beautiful  extract,  from  "Artliur  Bonnicastle,"  -will  bo  read  with  deep 
aud  tender  interest  by  many  whose  experience  it  truthfully  portrays, 

I  stand  in  a  darkened  room  before  a  little  casket  that 
holds  the  silent  form  of  my  first-born.  My  arm  is  around 
the  wife  and  mother,  who  weeps  over  the  lost  treasure 
and  cannot,  till  tears  have  had  their  way,  be  comforted. 
I  had  not  thought  that  my  child  could  die— that  my  child 
could  die.  I  knew  that  other  children  had  died,  but  I 
felt  safe.  We  laid  the  little  fellow  close  by  his  grandfather 
at  last;  we  strew  his  grave  with  flowers,  and  then  return 
to  our  saddened  home  with  hearts  united  in  sorrow  as 
they  had  never  been  united  in  joy,  and  with  sympathies 
forever  opened  toward  all  who  are  called  to  a  kindred 
grief. 

I  wonder  where  he  is  to-day,  in  what  mature  angel- 
hood he  stands,  how  he  will  look  when  I  meet  him,  how 
he  will  make  himself  known  to  me,  who  have  been  his 
teacher!  He  was  like  me:  will  his  grandfather  know 
him?  I  never  can  cease  thinking  of  him  as  cared  for  and 
led  by'  the  same  hand  to  which  my  own  youthful  fingers 
clung,  and  as  hearing  from  the  fond  lips  of  my  own 
father,  the  story  of  his  father's  eventful  life.  I  feel  how 
wonderful  to  me  has  been  the  ministry  of  my  children — 
how  much  more  I  have  learned  from  them  than  they 
have  ever  learned  from  me — how  by  holding  ray  own 
strong  life  in  sweet  subordination  to  their  helplessness, 
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they  have  taught  me  patience,  self-sacrifice,  self-control, 
truthfulness,  faith,  simplicity  and  purity. 

Ah!  this  taking  to  one's  arms  a  little  group  of  souls, 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  living  with  them  in 
loving  companionship  through  all  their  stainless  years, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  like  living  in  heaven,  for  of  such  is  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  To  no  one  of  these  am  I  more  in- 
debted than  to  the  boy  who  went  away  from  us  'before 
the  world  had  touched  him  with  a  stain.  The  key  that 
shut  him  in  the  tomb  was  the  only  key  that  could  unlock 
my  heart,  and  let  in  among  its  sympathies  the  world  of 
sorrowing  men  and  women  who  mourn  because  their 
little  ones  are  not. 

The  little  graves,  alas!  how  many  they  are!  The 
mourners  above  them,  how  vast  the  multitude  1  Brothers, 
sisters,  I  am  one  with  you.  I  press  your  hands,  I  weep 
with  you,  I  trust  with  you,  I  belong  to  you.  Those 
waxen,  folded  hands ;  that  still  breast  which  I  have  so 
often  pressed  warm  to  my  own ;  those  sleep-bound  eyes 
which  have  been  so  full  of  love  and  life;  that  sweet,  un- 
moving  alabaster  face — ah!  we  have  all  looked  upon 
them,  and  they  have  made  us  one  and  made  us  better. 
There  is  no  fountain  which  the  angel  of  healing  troubles 
with  his  restless  and  life-giving  wings  so  constantly  as  the 
fountain  of  tears,  and  only  those  too  lame  and  bruised 
to  bathe,  miss  the  blessed  influence. 


O'BRANIGAN'S  DRILL.— W.  W.  Fink. 

The  echoes  of  Sumter  had  thrilled  through  the  land, 

And  Michael  O'Branigan,  born  to  command. 

Obtained  a  commission.    A  word  and  a  nod. 

And  his  roster  was  filled  with  the  sons  of  "the  sod." 

It  is  true  that  his  knowledge  of  tactics  was  scant ; 

When  he  wished  to  "oblique"  his  command  would  be  "Slant !" 

But  he  knew  the  importance  of  practical  skill ; 

And,  marching  his  companv  out  to  a  hill. 

Proceeded  with  this  introductory  drill : 
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"Attintion!    Eight  driss!    Be  that  token  is  meant 
That  aich  of  ye  keeps  his  nixt  neighbor  fernint. 
Shtand  up  like  meself,  an'  look  martial  an'  brave 
Wid  a  souldierly  bearin'!    Mulcahy,  ye  knave, 
Don't  ye  ofier  to  shtep  from  the  ranks  till  ye've  lave. 

"Attintion!    Fix  bayonets!    Jisht  for  the  drill 

We  will  play  that  the  foe  is  a  houldin'  the  hill. 

Now,  double  quick !    Charge!    An' I'll  lade  the  way; 

An'  this  is  yer  watchword — fwhat  is  it?    Hooray  1 

Attintion !    Ha — halt,  till  1  come  til  me  breath ! 

Give  O'Branigan  time  an'  he'll  lade  ye  til  death ! 

Halt,  Raflferty,  Lafferty !    Wait  till  I  come ! 

Shtand  shtill  an'  marrk  time  til  the  bate  of  the  drum! 

It  isn't  the  rulable  usage  of  war 

To  follow  yer  captain,  unless  he's  before. 

"Attintion !    To  prove  to  our  foemen  their  folly, 
We'll  load  up  our  rifles  an'  give  them  a  volley ; 
An'  to  show  how  comnosed  a  bould  souldier  can  shtand 
I  will  shtep  to  the  front  while  I  give  the  command. 
Make  ready!    Take  aim!    Patsy,  point  your  gun  higher! 
Don't  shut  the  wrong  eye  whin  ye're  aimin'  it.    Fire! 

"Oh!  murther!    I'm  kilt!    Sargint  Murphy,  ye  brute, 

Don't  ye  know,  whin  ye  ounly  blank  cartridges  shoot, 

If  yer  ramrod  ye  happen  to  lave  in  yer  gun 

It's  more  deadly  than  forty-two  bullets  in  one? 

Jisht  look  at  me  hat,  wid  its  horrible  rint, 

An'  it's  iligant  aigle  to  smithereens  sint ! 

Ye're  arrishted !    Moind  that,  now !    Ye'll  pay  for  yer  guilt! 

I'd  av  hung  ye  for  murther  an  I  had  been  kilt. 

Faix,  ye're  sargint,  to-day,  of  the  guard,  Murphy!    Whisht! 

Go  report  til  yersilf  as  put  undher  arrisht!" 

So  closed  the  first  drill ;  but  he  proved,  when  the  field 
In  the  chaos  of  jarring  artillery  reeled. 
That,  to  quote  a  plain  soldier's  description,  "  So  far 
As  concerns  the  toueh  tussle  and  business  of  war, 
O'Branigan's  flannel-mouthed  veterans  were  there." 

— The  Independent. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO 

One  Hundred  Choice  Selections,  E"o.21 

CONTAINING 

BEITTIMEITTS  Por  Public  Occasions; 

•WITTICISMS  For  Home  Enjoyment; 

LIPE  THOtTGHTS  For  Private  Reflection; 

FUBriirX  SAYIUGS  For  Social  Pastime,  &o. 


Do  not  for  one  repnlse,  forego  the  purpose 

That  you  resolved  to  effect.  Shakspeare. 

Waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best  use  of 
both.  .  Franklin, 

Learn,  where'er'thy  lot  doth  fall, 
Short  lot,  or  not,  to  be  content  with  all.        Herrick. 

The  healthy  idler  is  much  worse  than  the  sick  man,  for 
he  eats  twice  as  much  and  does  nothing.  Menander. 

Who  may  be  proud?    The  young;  for  why?  the  pride 
Of  life  is  theirs  and  Time  is  on  their  side.  Goethe. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what 
you  can  do  well  without  a  thought  of  fame.  Longfellow. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 

A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower. 

In  every  herb  on  which  you  tread; 

Are  written  words,  which  rightly  read, 

Will  lead  you  from  earth's  fragraijt  sod, 

To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God !  A.  Cunningham. 

Push  on — keep  tnoving.  TJiomas  Morton. 

That  man  is  great,  and  he  alone. 
Who  serves  a  greatness  not  his  own, 

For  neither  praise  nor  pelf! 
Content  to  know  and  be  unknown: 

Whole  in  himself.  Owen  Meredith. 
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Among  men  who  have  any  sound  and  sterling  qnalities 
there  is  uotliiiig  so  contagious  as  pure  openness  of  heart. 

J>wkfns. 

There  are  two  angels  that  attend  unseen 
Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books  record 
Our  good  and  evil  deeds.    He  who  writes  down 
The  good  ones,  after  every  action  closes 
His  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God. 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset  that  we  may  repent;  which  doing 
The  record  of  the  action  fades  away, 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page. 

Golden  Legend. 

The  net  that  holds  no  groat  takes  little  flsh.        Southwell. 

He  who  loves 
God  and  his  law  must  hate  the  foes  of  God.     Geo.  Eliot. 

Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches;  feed  rae  with  food  convenient  for  me: 
lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  Thee.  Proverbs. 

The  best 
Are,  by  the  playful  children  of  this  world, 
At  once  forgot,  as  they  had  never  been.  Thomson. 

Example  is  always  stronger  than  precept;  a  good  man's 
life  often  teaches  more  than  his  words. 

When  fortune  sends  a  stormy  wind. 

Then  show  a  brave  and  present  mind; 

Bat  when,  with  too  indulsjent  gales 

She  swells  too  much,  then  furl  thy  sails.     Creech. 

We  grow  like  what  we  contemplate;  let  us,  therefore  con- 
template the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good. 

To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betimes, 
And  go  to  it  with  delight.  Shaksptare. 

Sometimes  the  best  gain  is  to  lose.  Herbert, 

The  heart  is  like  an  instrnmont  whose  strings 

Steal  nobler  music  from  Life's  many  frets: 

The  golden  threads  are  spun  through  suffering's  fire, 

Wherewith  the  marriage-robes  for  heaven  are  woven: 

And  all  the  rarest  hnes  of  human  life 

Take  radiance,  and  are  rainbowed  out  in  tears. 

Gerald  Massey. 
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Flowers  have  bloomed  on  our  prairies,  and  passed  awiiy, 
from  age  to  age,  uns.eeu  by  man,  and  multitudes  of  virtues 
have  been  acted  out  in  obscure  places,  without  note  or  ad- 
miration.   The  sweetness  of  both  has  gone  up  to  hep  ven. 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 
Through  the  sunset  of  hope, 
Lilce  the  shapes  of  a  dream, 
What  paradise  islands  of.glory  gleam !  Shelley. 

The  proper  way  to  check  slander  is  to  despise  it;  attempt 
to  overtake  and  refute  it  and  it  will  outrun  you.     Geo.  Eliot. 

Wherever  a  noble  deed  is  done, 
There  are  the  souls  of  onr  heroes  stirred; 
Wherever  a  field  for  truth  is  won, 
There  are  our  heroes'  voices  heard. 

Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
Judgment  commends,  but  resolution  executes.       /.  Ford. 

We  end 
When  scarce  begun ; 
And  ere  we  apprehend 
That  we  begin  to  live,  our  life  is  done; 
Then  count  thy  daj-s;  and  if  they  flow  too  fast 
For  thy  dull  thoughts  to  count,  count  every  day  the  last. 

Golden  dreams  make  men  awake  hungry.  Proverb. 

Books  are  men  of  higher  stature, 

The  only  men  who  speak  aloud  for  future  times  to  hear. 

Barrett. 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch  small  flies,  but 

let  wasps  and  hornets  break  through.  Suiift. 

What  honest  man  will  either  fear  his  own, 

Or  else  will  hurt  another's  reputation?  Ben  Jonson. 

He  who  has  struck  his  colors  to  the  power  of  an  evil  habit 
has  surrendered  himself  to  an  enemy  bound  by  no  articles 
of  faith,  and  from  which  he  can  expect  only  the  vilest  treat- 
ment. 

When  the  Almighty  fiat,  from  the  gloom 
Of  chaos  drawn  to  light,  had  now  arranged 
Th€  jarring  seeds,  the  last,  the  most  sublime 
Of  all  his  works,  was  man  called  forth ;  to  him 
The  Sovereign  Word  gave  empire  o'er  the  wliole. 

Samuel  Hayes. 
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The  time  is  never  lost  that  is  devoted  to  work.     Emmon. 
There  is  strength 
Deep-bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
Bat  little  till  the  shafts  of  heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.    Must  not  the  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  found  ?  Mrs.  Hmans. 

Prejudice  is  like  a  flaw  iu  a  mirror,  it  occasions  objects  to 
be  presented  to  the  mind  in  distorted  forms. 

That  pleasure  is  of  all 

Most  bountiful  and  kind, 

That  fades  not  straight,  but  leaves 

A  living  joy  behind.  Campion. 

"Waste  of  wealth  is  sometimes  retrieved;  waste  of  health, 
seldom  ;  but  waste  of  time,  never. 

Oh  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven.       Pope. 

The  imprudent  man  reflects  on  what  he  has  said,  the  wise 
man  on  what  he  is  going  to  say. 

Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  oflf  shine  bright, 
But  looked  at  near  have  neither  heat  nor  lit;ht. 

John  Webster. 

Keep  cool  and  you  command  everybody.  8l.  Just. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light. 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 

And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 

Emits  a  brighter  ray.  Goldsmith. 

Conceit  may  puff  a  man  up,  but  never  prop  him  up. 

Buskin. 
The  fashion 
Wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man.       Shakspeare. 

Happiness  consists  in  activity.  Such  is  the  constitution 
of  our  nature;  it  is  a  running  stream  and  not  a  stagnant 
pool.  Ooode. 

God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  heavens 

By  strides  of  human  wisdom.    In  his  works 

Though  wondrous,  he  commands  us  in  his  word 

To  seek  him  rather  where  his  mercy  shines.  Covper. 

People  do  not  lack  strength,  they  lack  will. 
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They  who  are  most  weary  of  life,  and  yet  are  most  un- 
willing to  die,  are  such  as  have  lived  to  uo  purpose,  who 
have  rather  breathed  than  lived.  Clarendon. 

Fortune's  unjust,  she  ruius  oft  the  brave, 

Aud  him  who  should  be  victor,  makes  the  slave. 

Dryden. 

Prosperity  is  the  touchstone  of  virtue;  it  is  less  difficult 
to  bear  misfortune  than  to  remain  uiicorrupted  by  pleasure. 

TacUus.' 

Oh,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  trutli  doth  give! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live.     Shalcspean. 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner  is  the  worst  suitors 
can  choose.  Zimmerman. 

Had  we  but" lasting  youth  and  time  to  spare, 
Some  might  be  thrown  away  on  fame  and  war. 

Dryden. 

Life  is  not  so  short  but  ther'e  is  always  time  enough  for 

courtesy.  Emerson. 

Friendship  has  a  power 

I'o  soothe  affliction  in  her  darkest  hour.       Kirlce  }fhite. 

A  handsome  woman  pleases  the  eye,  but  a  good  woman 
pleases  the  heart.    The  oue  is  a  jewel,  and  the  other  a  treas- 
ure. 
'  The  world  is  a  map  of  man. 

And  'tis  remarkable,  that  they 

Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  say. 

Y^onr  dainty  si.>eakers  have  the  curse 

To  plead  their  causes  down  to  worse: 

As  dames,  who  native  beauty  want, 

Stid  uglier  look  the  more  they  paint.  Prior. 

To  discover  what  is  true,  and  to  practice  what  is  good,  are 
the  two  most  important  objects  of  life. 

Alas !  that  man 
Must  prove  the  direst  enemy  of  man, — 
His  boasted  reason  wielded  to  contrire 
Dark  systems  of  despair,  his  vaunted  skill 
To  forge  the  fetters  which  enthrall  the  soul.    Alexander. 
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Good  nature,  like  the  little  busy  bee,  collects  sweetness 
from  every  herb;  while  ill  nature,  like  the  spider,  collects 
poison  from  honeyed  flowers. 

Life  has  its  hours  of  bitterness. 
Its  joys,  its  hoi>es  and  fears; 
Our  way  is  sometimes  wreathed  with  smiles. 
And  then  baptized  with  tears. 
He  who  does  good  for  good's  sake,  seeks  neither  praise 
nor  reward,  though  sure  of  both  at  last. 

Oh,  what  is  life  without  a  friend 

To  dissipate  our  gloom? 

A  path  where  nauglit  but  briers  grow, 

"Where  flowers  never  bloom. 

Tis  friends  who  make  this  desert  world 

To  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Strew  flowers  o'er  our  rugged  path. 

Pour  sunshine  o'er  our  woes.     .  Alfred. 

Pleasure  is  sometimes  only  a  change  of  pain.  A  man 
who  has  had  the  gout  feels  first-rate  when  he  gets  down  to 
only  rheumatism. 

There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy 
Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea; 
Theres  a  kindness  in  His  justice 
AVliich  is  more  than  liberty. 
For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measures  of  man's  mind; 
And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 

Is  most  wonderfully  kind.  J?  Tf.  Jfaber. 

He  hath  no  leisure  who  useth  it  not. 
Books  are  part  of  man's  prerogative ; 
In  format  ink  they  thouglit  and  voices  hold. 
That  we  to  them  our  solitude  may  give, 
And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old. 
Our  life,  fame  pieceth  longer  at  the  end, 
And  books  it  farther  backward  doth  extend. 
To  be  proud  of  learning  is  the  greatest  ignorance. 

Bishop  Taylor. 
]  All  things  must  change 

To  something  new,  to  something  strange: 
Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay.  Langfdlow. 

Quaint  sayings  are  often  long  remembered. 
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"  Ha,  ha!"  shouted  the  young^  heir,  when  he  read  the  tel- 
egram informing  him  of  the  deatli  of  a  rich  relation,  "1  am 
DOW  like  the  north  star."  "  How  soV"  queried  his  compan- 
ion.   "  Pretty  well  fixed,  you  know,"  replied  he,  with  a  smile. 

"Some  confounded  idiot  has  put  that  pen  where  I  can't 
find  it  1"  growled  a  man,  the  other  day,  as  he  searched  about 
the  desk.  "  Ah— um — yes!  I  thought  so,"  he  continued 
in  a  lower  key,  as  he  took  the  article  from  beliiiid  his  ear. 

"  Will  you  please  pass  the  Shem?"  asked  a  quiet  man  at 
the  lunch-counter.  "  Haven't  any,"  squealed  the  gir!  in  at- 
tendance. "Some  Japhet?"  queried  the  quiet  man  again. 
"  Don't  keep  it,"  squeaked  the  damsel.  "  1  say,"  chipped  in 
a  curious  passenger,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  Shem  and  Japh- 
et?" "Nothing,"  responded  the  little  man  dolefully;  "noth- 
ing, only  the  Ham  is  so  old  and  musty  that  I  thought  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  might  be  around  here  somewhere,  and  I'd 
like  to  see  'em." 

A  man  found,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  jewel  of  great 
value.  It  weighed  loO  pounds,  had  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  knows  more  about  a  batch  of  good  bread  than  a 
ceramic. 

Two  ladies  exchanging  notes  on  the  method  in  which  they 
spend  the  day.    "  You  see,  I  always  get  up  at  ten  anoi  ring 
for  my  maid  and  get  dressed."    "  How  long  does  that  take '!" 
"Oh,  ever  so  long.    You  see  the  girl  takes  a  full  hour  to  do 
my  hair."    "A  lull  hour?    Mercy!     What  do,  you  do  while 
she  is  fixing  it?"    "I  go  out  in  the  garden  and  take  my 
morning  walk." 
So,  breathing  devotion,  he  bent  his  head  over, 
For  it  dawned  on  his  mind  that  he'd  "  lit  upon  clover." 
Her  eyes  answered  back,  "Look  out  for  a  smack." 
And— no,  though  I  wish  I  could  say  that  he  kissed  her, 
I  have  to  record  that  she  hud  a  small  sister. 
Who  "bobbed  up  serenely"  just  then,  so  he  missed  her. 

Thompson  and  young  Symonds  were  moving  out  of  the 
melon  patch  as  rapidly  as  they  coold,.  not  oaring  to  see  what 
it  was  that  the  bulldog  wanted  of  them.  Symonds  was  the 
most  fleet  of  foot  and  began  to  forge  ahead  of  Thompson. 
Not  disposed  to  desert  his  friend  he  cried;  "Thompson  why 
don't  you  run  faster?"  And  the  almost  breathless  Thomp- 
son retorted:  "Do  I  seem  to  be  hanging  back  to  kill  time 
and  let  the  dog  catch  up?" 

(JKK* 
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A  deacon,  who  in  old  times  kept  a  retail  shop,  was  heard 
one  day  tu  say  to  his  shopman:  "John,  have  you  watered 
your  rum?"  "  Yes."  "  Have  you  sanded  the  brown  sugar?" 
"Yes."  "Have  you  wet  the  tobacco?"  "Yes."  "Then 
come  to  prayeis." 

The  extreme  of  patience— Waiting  while  a  stuttering  man 
gets  through  ihe  word  p-p-p-p-pre-p-p-p-p-pos-ss-s-s-s-s-t-t- 
t-t-terous. 

In  one  of  the  Western  towns  acertain  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  his  flock  became  much  embittered  towards  each 
other.  Every  opportunity  for  resentment  of  real  or  fancied 
wrongs  was  eagerly  improved  on  either  side.  The  position 
of  chaplain  of  the  state  prison  was  ofi'ered  to  the  minister, 
which  he  readily  accepted.  Ou  the  day  announced  for  the 
preaching  of  his  farewell  sermon,  a  large  congregation  as- 
sembled out  of  revengeful  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied,  as 
they  were  astounded  with  the  following  scriptural  sentence: 
"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  fur  yo\i—that  where  I  am  there  ye  may 
be  also." 

"  Only  a  boy  with  his  noise  and  fun," 
And  his  big  tiii  horn  and  his  yawping  gun. 
And  his  heavy  boots  and  his  agile  hammer, 
And  his  throat  often  wild-lnjin  clamor. 
His  booms  and  drums,  and  skill  for  racket, 
That's  a  tighter  fit  than  his  under  jacket; 
Only  a  boy — but  when  in  tune 
He's  a  match  for  a  wake  and  a  big  typhoon. 

Young  D.  having  importuned  his  father  for  a  horse  the 
indulgent  parent  presented  him  with  the  ancient  steed 
which  for  years  had  carried  him  about  the  streets  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  afiectiouate  son  approached  his  father 
and  renewed  his  request,  saying,  "Father,  can't  you  give  me 
a  horse  a  little  nearer  my  own  age,  that  would  be  more  of 
a  companion  for  me?" 

The  feeling  between  ague  and  quinine  is  exceedingly  bit- 
ter. 

"Now,  children,"  said  a  teacher,  "  I  want  you  to  be  very 
still,  so  that  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop."  In  a  moment  all 
was  silent,  when  a  little  boy  cried  out;  "Let  her  drop." 

When  a  man's  wife  comes  in  and  sees  him,  razor  in  hand 
and  with  his  face  all  lather,  and  asks  him :  "  Are  you  shav- 
ing?" it's  a  provoking  thing  in  him  to  answer:  "No,  I'm 
blacking  the  stove,"  but  it  is  human  nature  to  so  reply. 
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Where  can  you  find  every  word  of  your  last  conversatiou 
all  wriltea  down,  word  for  word?    In  the  Dictionary. 

What  was  the  color  of  the  wind  and  waves  in  a  storm? 
The  wind  blue — the  waves  rose. 

How  can  you  get  a  new  set  of  teeth  inserted  gratis?  By 
kicking  a  strange  dog. 

Where  did  you  go  on  your  tenth  birthday?  Into  your 
eleventh  year. 

How  many  soft-boiled  eggs  could  the  giant  Goliath  eat 
upon  an  empty  stomach?  One,  after  which  his  stomach 
was  not  empty. 

If  Dick's  father  is  Tom's  son,  what  relation  is  Dick  to 
Tom?    Tom  is  his  grandfather. 

What  was  it  a  blind  man  took  at  breakfast  which  restored 
his  fight?    He  took  a  cup  and  saw,  sir  (saucer). 

What  nation  produces  the  most  marriages?    Fascination. 

How  many  wives  are  yon  allowed  by  the  Prayer-book? 
Sixteen;  viz.,  fo(u)r  better,  4  worse, 4 richer, 4  poorer;  total, 
sixteen. 

What  words  may  be  pronounced  quicker  and  shorter  by 
adding  syllables  to  them?    Quick  and  short. 

What  one  letter  in  the  alphabet  will  spell  the  word  po- 
tato? The  letter  O,  put  them  down  one  at  a  time  until  you 
have  put  eight  o's. 

What  did  Adam  say  on  beholding  the  first,  sunrise?  Go 
West,  my  sun,  go  West. 

Why  is  ii  easy  to  break  into  an  old  man's  house?  Be- 
cause his  gait  is  broken  and  his  locks  are  few. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  blind  man  and  a  sailor 
in  prison?  One  can't  see' to  go,  and  the  other  can't  go  to 
sea. 

When  may  an  army  be  said  to  be  totally  destroyed? 
When  the  soldiers  are  all  in  quarters. 

Why  is  a  schoolboy  being  flogged  like  your  eye?  Be- 
cause he's  a  pupil  under  the  lash. 

Why  are  clouds  like  coachmen?  Because  they  hold  the 
rains  (reins). 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  water  coming  into  your 
house?    Don't  pay  your  water-tax. 
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What  country  does  a  crying  baby  sigh  for?  More-rock- 
oh,  or  Lapland. 

What  time  of  day  was  Adam  created?    Just  before  Eve. 

Why  wasn't  Eve  afraid ^)f  the  measles?  Because  she'd 
Adam. 

What  nose  is  redder  than  a  toper's?  Volcanoes.  Bolh 
are  formed  by  the  crater. 

What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  Cowper  died  insol- 
vent?   Because  he  oh'd  for  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness. 

Why  is  it  that  whenever  you  are  looking  for  anything 
you  always  find  it  in  the  last  place  you  look?  Because  you 
always  stop  looking  when  you  find  it. 

What  character  in  Shakspeare  was  the  greatest  chicken 
killer?    Macbeth,  for  he  did  murder  most  foul  (fowl). 

Why  is  a  hen  immortal?  Because  her  son  (sun)  never 
sets. 

What  does  a  young  lady  become  when  she  ceases  to  be 
pensive?    £rpensive. 

Why  are  most  of  the  people  in  China  obliged  to  go  a-foot? 
Because  there  is  but  one  Cochin  (coach  in)  China. 

How  was  Jonah. punished?    He  was  whaled. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  read  the  book  of  nature?  In 
dew  (due)  time,  or  when  autumn  turns  the  leaves. 

Why  is  the  world  like  a  cat's  tail ?  Because  it  isfurto  the 
end  of  it. 

Why  did  Adam  bite  the  apple  Eve  gave  him?  Because 
he  had  no  knife. 

What  would  a  pig  do  who  wished  to  build  himself  a  hab- 
itation?   Tie  a  knot  in  his  tail,  and  call  it  a  pig's  tie. 

Why  are  cats  like  unskilful  surgeons  ?  Because  they  mew- 
till-late  (mutilate)  and  destroy  patients  (patience). 

Why  is  it  almost  certain  that  Shakspeare  was  a  broker? 
Because  he  furnished  so  many  stock  quotations. 

What  is.the  difference  between  a  horse  which  being  en- 
tered for  a  race,  is  withdrawn,  and  one  that  starts  in  a  race 
and  is  beaten?    One  fails  to  start  and  the  other  starts  to  fail. 

Why  is  a  professional  thief  very  comfortable?    Because 
he  takes  things  easy. 
Why  is  a  defeated  army  like  wool  ?    Because  it  is  worsted. 
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"  Stop  the  press !"  shouted  the  editor  frantically  to  the 
young  fellow  who  was  hugging  his  sweetheart. 

A  minister  was  traveling  along  a  country  road  iu  Scotland 
one  day  in  winter,  riding  rather  a  long,  lean  horse,  and  he 
himself  dressed  in  rather  an  odd-looking  cap  and  large  cam- 
let cloak,  when  a  gentleman  came  along,  riding  a  line  horse, 
which  scared  at  the  preacher,  and  his  horse.  "  Well,  sir" 
said  the  gentleman,  "ye  wud  scare  the  vera  de'il,  sir.*" 
"That's  my  business,  sir,"  said  the  preacher. 

"  Have  you,"  asked  the  judge  of  a  recently  convicted  man, 
"anything  to  offer  the  court  before  the  sentence  is  passed?" 
"No,  your  honor,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  my  lawyer  took 
my  last  cent!" 

An  old  lady  from  the  West  yesterday  refused  to  cross 
a  rai'-road  track  upon  which  a  single  coal  car  was  stand- 
ing. "  It's  all  right,  Jerry,"  she  said  to  her 'old  man';  bnt 
a  rail-road  keer  is  putty  much  like  an  old  gun — it  goes  off 
afore  you  knows  it.  Don't  tell  me  about  ingines!"  And 
the  old  lady  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

"The  meanest  job  I  ever  undertook,"  mused  a  Colorado 
man,  "  was  that  of  apologizing  to  a  widow,  on  behalf  of  a 
vigilance  committee,  which  hanged  her  husband  by  mistake. 
It  was  hard  to  find  just  the  excuse  that  would  satisfy  her." 

A  California  philosopher  has  extracted  the  following  reply 
from  a  school-boy  to  the  query,  "  How  is  the  earth  divided, 
my  lad?"    "  By  earthquakes,  sir." 

Said  a  teacher  to  one  of  his  highest  pupils:  "  If  your  father 
gave  you  a  basket  of  peaches  to  divide  between  yourself 
and  your  little  brother,  and  there  were  forty  peaches  in  the 
basket,  after  you  had  taken  your  share,  what  would  be  left?" 
"  My  little  brother  would  be  left,  for  I'd  take  all  the  peaches. 
That's  the  kind  of  Congressman  I'm  going  to  be  when  I 
grow  up." 

A  Western  rhymester  finds  relief  in  the  following  affec- 
ting stanzas; — 

'Tis  midnight,  and  the  setting  sun 
Is  rising  in  the  wide,  wide  West; 
The  rapid  rivers  slowly  run, 
The  frog  is  on  his  downy  nest; 
The  pensive  goat  and  sportive  row 
Hilarious  hop  from  bough  to  bough. 
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A  bachelor,  upon  reading  that  "two  lovers  will  sit  up  all 
night  with  but  one  cliair  in  the  room,"  said  that  it  could 
not  be  done  unless  one  of  theiu  sat  on  the  floor.  Such  ig- 
norance is  positively  painful. 

Go  dip  the  bounding  ocean  dry, 

Upset  a  mountain  with  a  match, 
Kick  o'er  the  beaming  stars  on  high, 

Or  nickel  from  a  miser  snatch ; 
Herd  cattle  with  a  tiny  mouse, 

From  whisky  wean  a  cowboy  true, 
The  glim  of  heaven  with  spittle  douse. 

But  never  doubt  my  love  for  j-ou! 

"The  parting  gives  me  pain,"  as  the  man  said  when  he 
had  a  troublesome  tooth  extracted. 

"Take  away  woman,"  asks  a  writer,  "and  what  would  fol- 
low?"   That's  easy.    The  men. 

A  man  calls  his  wife  Crystal  because  she  is  always  on  the 
watch. 

A  German  shoemaker,  having;  made  a  pair  of  boots  for  a 
geiit'eman  of  whose  financial  integrity  he  had  considerable 
doubt,  made  the  following  reply  to  him  when  he  called  for 
the  articles:  "Derpoots  ish  not  quite  done,  but  der  beel  isli 
made  out." 

Interesting  news  item:  Angus  McDonald,  whose  head 
was  shot  off  his  cap  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo — or  whose  cap 
was  shot  off  the  battle  at  the  head  of  Waterloo^or  whose 
B.iitlo  was  shot  off  his  Baterloo  at  the  head  of  his  cap — or 
VTliose  cap — Well,  he's  dead,  anyhow,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years. 

A  city  physician  tells  this  story:  A  girl  from  the  country 
came  to  him  with  her  mother  to  be.  vaccinated  and  was  ter- 
ribly nervous  about  the  matter.  Just  as  the  doctor  was 
going  to  start  work  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  old 
lady's  neck  and  sobbed:  "One  last  kiss,  mamma,  before  the 
operation  1" 
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A  man  that  only  translates  shall  never  be  a  poet ;  nor  a 
painter  that  only  copies;  nor  a  swimmer  that  swims  always 
■with  bladders ;  so  people  that  trust  wholly  to  others'  charity, 
and  without  industry  of  their  own,  will  alwavs  be  poor. 

'Sir  W.  Temple. 
Plate  sin  with  p;old, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  brenks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shahspeare. 

There  are  braying  men  in  the  world  as  well  as  braying 

asses  ;  for,  what's  loud  and  senseless  talkins  and  swearing 

any  other  than  braying.  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange. 

All  potent  Flattery,  nniversal  lord! 
Reviled,  yet  conrted;  censured,  yet  adored  ! 
How  thy  strong  spell  each  human  bosom  draws, 
The  very  echo  to  our  self-applause.  Pope. 

Resolve  to  see  the  world  on  the  sunny  side,  and  you  have 
almost  won  the. battle  of  life  at  the  outset. 

Give  me  the  avowed,  the  erect,  the  manly  foe, 

Bold  I  can  meet — perhaps  may  turn  his  blow; 

But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send. 

Save,  save,  oh !  save  me  from  the  candid  friend.  Canning. 

When  you  face  a  difficulty  never  let  it  stare  you  out  of 
countenance. 
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Remember,  the  will  to  do  rightly, 
If  used,  will  the  evil  confound; 
Live  daiiy  by  conscience,  tluit  nightly 
Your  slee|)  may  be  peaceful  and  souud. 
In  contest  of  right  ne"er  waver, 
Let  thy  honesty  shape  every  plan, 
And  life  will  of  paradise  savor, 
If  you  do  as  near  right  as  you  can. 

That  would  be  a  dull  sea,  and  the  sailor  would  never  ac- 
quire skill,  where  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  surface 
of  the  ocean. 

O  Friendship,  thou  balm  and  sweet'ner  of  life! 

Kind  parent  of  ease  and  composer  of  strife ! 

Without  thee,  alas!  what  are  riclies  and  power. 

But  empty  delusions,  the  joy  of  an  hoiir? 

The  high  prize  of  life,  the  crowning  fortune  of  a  man, 
is  to  be  born  to  some  pursuit  which  finds  him  in  employ- 
ment and  happiness— whether  it  be  to  make  baskets,  or 
broadswords,  or  canals,  or  statutes,  or  songs.  Mmerson. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  flower. 
Of  sky-blue  tint  and  white. 
That  glitters  in  the  sunshine 
And  goes  to  sleep  at  night. 
'Tis  a  token  of  remembrance, 
And  a  pretty  name  it's  got ; 
Would  you  know  it  if  I  told  you? 
'Tis  the  sweet  Forget-me-not. 
Virtue  may  be  misrepresented,  persecuted,  consigned  to 
the  grave,  but  the  righteous  wake  not  more  assuredly  to 
their  hopes,  than  does  virtue  to  an  immortal  remembrance. 
New  customs. 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed.     SJnkspeare. 

The  perception  of  the  comic  is  a  tie  of  sympathy  with 
other  men.  a  pledge  of  sanity  and  a  protection  from  those 
perverse  tendencies  and  gloomy  insanities  in  which  flue 
intellects  sometimes  lose  themselves.  A  rogue  alive  to  the 
ridiculous  is  still  convertible.  If  that  sense  is  lost  bis  fel- 
low-men can  do  little  for  him.  Emerson. 

Let  terror  strike  slaves  mute  ; 
Much  danger  makes  great  hearts  most  resolute.    Marston. 
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A  man  might  frame  and  let  loose  a  star  to  roll  in  its  orbit, 

and  yet  not  have  done  so  memonible  a  thing  before  God, 

as  he  who  lets  go  a  golden-orbed  thought  to  roll  ihrongU 

the  generations  of  time.  Beecher. 

If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 

But  wind,about  till  thou  hast  topped  the  bill.       Denham. 

AVe  easily  forget  our  faults  when  they  are  known  only  to 
ourselves.  La  Rochefoucald. 

Then  catch  the  moments  as  they  fly, 

And  use  them  as  ye  ought,  man ; 

Believe  me,  happiness  is  shy, 

And  comes  not  aye  when  sought,  man.  Bums. 

When  one  eye  is  extinguished,  the  other  becomes  more 
keen;  when  one  hand  is  cut  off,  the  other  becomes  more 
powerful ;  so  when  our  reason  in  human  things  is  disturbed 
or  destroyed,  our  view  heavenward  becomes  mure  acute  and 
perfect.  Scott. 

The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, — 

The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed.  Byron. 

Opportunity  has  hair  in  front;  behind  she  is  bald.  If 
you  seize  her  by  the  forelock  you  may  hold  her;  but,  if  suf- 
fered to  escape,  not  Jupiter  himself  can  catch  her  again. 

Latin  Proverb. 

How  easy  'tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind. 

With  full  spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind ; 

But  they  who  'gainst  stiff  gales  hiveeriiig  go, 

Must  be  at  ojice  resolved  and  skilful,  too.  Dryden. 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census  nor  the  size 
of  cities  and  crops, — no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country 
turns  out.  Emerson. 

It  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  see  how  the  world  wags: 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine; 
And  after  an  liour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Shakspeare. 

A  sound  discretion  is  not  so  much  indicated  by  never 
making  a  mistake  as  by  never  repeating  it.  Bovee. 
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Instead  of  complaining  of  the  thorns  among  the  roses,  we 
should  be  thankful  there  are  roses  among  the  thorns. 
He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice. 
Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice ; 
Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  rubs  gone  o'er. 
He  slides  on  smoothly  and  looks  back  no  more.    Drydm. 
Tears  are  the  showers  that  fertilize  the  world. 

Though  earth  has  full  many  a  beautiful  spot. 

As  a  poet  or  painter  might  show ; 

Yet  more  lovely  and  beautiful,  holy  and  bright, 

To  the  hopes  of  the  soul,  and  the  spirit's  glad  sight. 

Is  the  land  that  no  mortal  may  know.    Bernard  Barton. 

Man  is  not  made  for  society,  but  society  is  made  for  man. 
No  institution  can  be  good  which  does  not  tend  to  improve 
the  individual,  Margaret  JPuller. 

Who  is  the  honest  man? 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue. 
To  God,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  most  true ; 
Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due.  Herbert. 

Tliere  will  always  be  something  that  we  shall  wish  to 
have  finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to  begin. 

Johnson. 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  ns  bear; 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  bej'oud  our  care. 

Dryden. 
He  who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is  always  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  man  who  does  nothing. 

A  single  violet  transplant: 

The  strength,  the  color,  and  the  size, 

All  which  before  was  poor  and  scant. 

Redoubles  still  and  multiplies.  Donne. 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  like  the  thirst  of  riches,  in- 
creases eveir  with  the  acquisition  of  it.  Sterne. 

The  years  have  linings  just  as  goblets  do; 
The  old  year  is  the  lining  of  the  new — 
Filled  with  the  wine  of  precious  memories, 
The  golden  was  doth  line  the  silver  u. 

CliarloUe  Fwke  Bates. 

A  country  cannot  well  subsist  without  liberty,  nor  liberty 

without  virtue.  Rousseau. 
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Like  precious  things  of  every  Idnd  and  name, 
Tills  heaven-boni  treasure  oft  hatli  iiiimicked  been, 
But  lionest  Cliarity  is  e'er  tlie  same, — 
The  fairest,  purest  gem,  the  world  hath  seen. 

Life  is  a  succession  of  lessons  which  must  be  lived  to  be 
understood.  All  is  riddle, and  the  key  to  a  riddle  is  another 
riddle.  There  are  as  many  pillows  of  illusion  as  flakes  in  a 
snow-storm.    We  wake  from  one  dream  into  another  dream. 

Emerson. 
Though  at  times  my  spirit  fails  me, 
And  the  bitter  tear-drops  fall, 
Though  my  lot  be  hard  and  lonely, 
Yet  1  hope — I  hope  through  all.         Mrs.  Norton. 

Deliberate  with  caution  and  act  with  precision;  yield 
with  grace  and  oppose  with  firmness. 

To  what  gulfs 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  human  duties  leads.  Byron. 

Thrift  of  time  will  repay  you  in  after  life  with  a  usury  of 
profit  beyond  your  most  sanguine  dreams.  Gladstone. 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass, 

But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done.  Shakspeare. 

The  best  men  are  not  those  who  have  waited  for  chances, 
but  those  who  have  taken  them,— besieged  the  chance,  con- 
quered the  chance,  and  made  the  chance  their  servitor. 

But,  O  Thou  bounteous  giver  of  all  good, 

Thou  art,  of  all  thy  gifts,  Thyself  the  crown! 

Give  what  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are  poor, 

And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  away.     Cowper. 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without 
three  good  friends.  Shakspeare, 

Life  is  a  weary  interlude. 

Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes  include; 

The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears, 

The  acts  vain  hopes  iihd  varied  fears; 

The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath, 

And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death.  Bishop  King. 

Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  tirn- 
niiig  by  study.  Bacon. 
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A  great  poem  is  a  fountain  forever  overflowing  with  the 
waters  of  wisdom  and  delight,  and  after  one  person,  or  one 
age,  has  exiiiiusted  all  its  divine  effluence,  which  their  pecu- 
liar relations  enable  them  t(>sliare,ain)ilierand  yetanother 
succeeds,  and  new  relations  are  ever  developed,  the  source 
of  an  uuforeseeu  and  an  unconceived  delight.  Shelley. 

Keep  thy  spirit  pure 
From  worldly  taint  by  the  repellent  strength 
Of  virtue.      "  Bailey. 

That  man  must  be  a  misanthrope  indeed,  in  whose  breast 
something  like  a  jovial  feeling  is  not  aroused,  in  whose  mind 
some  pleasant  associations  are  not  awakened,  by  the  recur- 
rence of  Christmas.  Dickens. 

Our  thoughts  are  boundless,  Ihonsrh  our  frames  are  frail, 

Our  souls  immortal,  though  jaur  limbs  decay; 

Though  darkened  in  this  poor  life  by  a  veil 

Of  suffering,  dying  matter,  we  shall  play 

In  truth's  eternal  sunbeams.  Perdval. 

We  win  by  love.  Robertson. 

I  know 
That  nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure. 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty  I  Coleridge. 

Duties  fulfilled  are  always  pleasures  to  the  metoory. 

Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man. 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof. 
And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears.    Tennyson. 

Be  not  water  taking  the  tint  of  all  colors.  Syrian  Proverb. 

Where  honor  or  where  conscience  does  not  bind, 

No  other  tie  shall  shackle  me; 

Slave  to  myself  I  will  not  be; 

Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  confined 

By  my  own  prerent  mind.  Cowley. 

Truth  is  eclipsed  often,  and  it  sets  for  a  night;  but  never 

is  it  turned  aside  from  its  eternal  path.  Ware. 

In  souls  prepared,  the  passage  is  a  breath 

From  time  t'eternity,  from  life  to  death.        Walter  Harte. 
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A  clergyman,  in  a  lectureon  "  How  to  get  Married,"  said : 
"  Every  man  wants  a  wife,  and  every  woman  wants  a  hus- 
band. But  the  great  dilBcuUy  is  that  the  woman  the  man 
wants  won't  have  him,  aud  the  man  the  woman  wants  wants 
some  other  woman." 

"  Young  men,"  said  a  tiresome  talker  to  a  group  of  appren- 
tices, "  young  men  should  begin  at  the  bottom  of  their  busi- 
ness and  work  up."  "  I  can't,"  responded  one  of  them. 
"  Why  not?"  asked  the  old  chap.  "Because  I  am  a  well- 
digger,"  answered  the  apprentice. 

Teacher — "  Define  the  word  excavate."  Scholar — "  It 
means  to  hollow  out."  Teacher — "  Construct  a  sentence  in 
which  the  word  is  properly  used."  Scholar — "The  baby  ex- 
cavates when  it  gets  hurt." 

Said  Brown:  "The  day  I  married  I  quit  chewing  tobacco, 
and  I  tell  you  it  was  pretty  hard  on  me  that  day,  but  the 
next  day  I  was  all  right  again." 

"Ah!  how's  that?" 

"  Well,  the  next  day  I  commenced  chewing  again." 

A  newspaper  man  planned  a  story  in  which  a  lady,  un- 
happily married,  was  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  and,  to  make  sure 
of  being  correct,  wrote  to  a  lawyer  friend  stating  the  case 
as  he  meant  to  describe  it.  Back  came  a  post  card :  "  You 
could  not  get  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  you  mention  in 
England ;  you  might  in  the  United  States."  This  card, 
handed  in  by  the  postman  to  Mrs.  Newspaperman  one  fore- 
noon when  her  husband  was  away  on  business,  raised  a 
breeze  in  the  household  which  was  not  allayed  for  some 
days. 

"Charley  is  a  bright  fellow,"  remarked  Brown  ;  "  his  wit 
is  always  brilliant  and  he  always  says  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  A  witty  fellow  is  Charley,"  "Yes,"  replied 
Jones,  '•  Charley  has  a  fine  memory." 

"  Ye-s,  I've  got  a  horrid  cold,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkinson.  "  I've 
dosed  and  dosed  and  I  don't  get  one  bit  better.  'Pon  my 
word  I  believe  I've  taKen  no  less  than  thirty-nine  articles 
and  I  begin  to  feel  like  an  Episcopalian." 

"Confound  it,  you've  shot  the  dog!  I  thought  you  told 
me  you  could  hold  a  gun."  Pat—"  Sure  and  so  I  can,  your 
honor.    It's  the  shot,  sorr,  I  couldn't  howld  1" 
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An  old  man  would  not  believe  he  could  hear  his  wife  talk 
a  distence  of  five  miles  by  telephone.  His  better  hull  was 
in  a  country  store  several  miles  away,  where  there  was  a  tel- 
ephone, and  the  skeptic  was  also  in  a  place  where  there 
was  a  similar  instrument,  and  on  being  told  how  to  operate 
it,  he  walked  boldly  up  and  shouted :  "  Hello,  Sarah  !"  At 
that  instant  lightning  struck  the  telephone  wire  and  knocked 
the  man  down,  and  as  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  he  excitedly 
cried:  "That's  Sarah,  every  time!" 

"What  is  this  man  charged  with?"  asked  the  Judge. 
"With  whiskey,  yer  honor,"  replied  the  sententious  officer. 

"And  what  shall  I  say  more?"  asked  the  clergyman  after 
an  hour's  liolding  forth.  And  it  was  noticed  that  every 
mouth  in  the  congregation  instinctively  formed  itself  into 
the  word  "Amen." 

"  What  did  you  say  the  conductor's  name  was  ?"  "  Glass 
—Mr.  Glass."  "  Oh  no !"  "  But  it  is."  "  Impossible— it  can't 
be."  "  And  why  not,  pray?"  "  Because,  sir.  Glass  is  a  non- 
conductor." 

"What  part,"  asked  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  "of  the 
burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  do  you  like  best?"  The  boy  was 
thoughtful  for  a  moment  and  then  replied,  "Few  and  short 
were  the  prayers  we  said." 

It  was  Longfellow  who  slyly  described  the  lady  as  wear- 
ing flowers  "  on  the  congregation  side  of  her  bonnet." 

Some  men  always  look  on  the  bright  side.  Said  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  run  over  by  the  "  Black  Maria:"  "Well, 
there's  one  consolation !  The  fact  that  I  was  run  over  by  the 
thing  shows  that  I  wasn't  inside  it!" 

A  young  medical  student  at  Bowdoin  College  once  asked 
the  late  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland  if  there  were  not  some 
more  recent  works  on  anatomy  than  those  in  the  college 
library.  "Young  man,"  said  the  professor,  measuring  the 
entire  mental  calibre  of  the  youthful  scholar  at  one  glance, 
"there  have  been  very  few  new  bones  added  to  the  human 
body  during  the  last  ten  years." 

"Reach  me  down  that  Webster,  Pat,"  said  one  of  our 
lately  elected  judges  to  his  clerk.  "One  of  them  thaving 
newspapers  has  been  libeling  me,  and,  be  jabers,  J  won't 
stand  it.    The  thaving  blackguard  calls  me  a  forensic  light." 
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What  requires  more  change  to  run  it  than  a  railway  train  ? 
A  woman. 

Ho  w  far  does  an  egotist's  story  extend  7    As  far  as  the  I  can 
reach. 

Why  is  an  egg  like  a  colt?    Because  it  has  to  be  broken 
before  it  is  fit  for  use. 

When  a  boy  falls  in  the  water  what  is  the  first  thing  he 
does?    He  gets  wet. 

Which  is  the  best  illustrated  paper?    A  Bank  note. 

Wlien  does  a  compositor  become  a  pressman?    When  he 
hugs  his  sweetheart. 

How  should  drum  music  be  sold?    By  the  pound. 

How  should  music  generally  be  sold  ?    By  the  chord. 

Where  is  the  best  place  for  apple-pie  order?  In  a  res- 
taurant. 

What  scholar  is  never  far  from  the  head?  The  pupil  of 
the  eye. 

Why  is  love  like  the  smallpox?  Because  no  one  has  it 
twice  in  the  same  degree. 

Why  cannot  two  slender  persons  ever  become  great 
friends?    Because  they  will  always  be  slight  acquaintances. 

Wliat  popular  tune  is  your  wife  likely  to  remind  you  of 
when  she  goes  shopping?  The  sweet  by  and  by  (buy  and 
buy). 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  pigeon  with  one  wing 
and  a  pigeon  with  two  wings?  A  difl'erence  of  opinion  (a 
pinion). 

What  is  smaller  than  a  mite's  mouth  ?    What  goes  in  it. 

Why  are  young  ladies  bad  grammarians?  Because  you 
seldom  find  one  who  can  decline— Matrimony. 

What  most  resembles  a  cat  looking  out  of  a  garret  window, 
amid  a  sheltering  bower  of  jessamine  and  woodbine?  A  cat 
looking  into  a  garret  window  under  the  same  circumstances. 

What  does  an  iron-clad  vessel  of  war,  with  four  inches  of 
steel  plating  and  all  its  guns  on  board,  weigh  just  before 
starting  on  a  cruise?    She  weighs  anchor. 

Why  is  this  book  like  a  tomato?    Because  it's  read  (red). 
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If  a  two-wheeled  wagon  is  a  bicycle,  and  a  three-wheeled 
wagon  is  a  tricycle,  what  would  you  call  a  five-wheeled  one? 
A  V-hicle,  of  course. 

What  relation  is  a  servant  to  her  mistress?  Assister  (a 
sister). 

What  would  losing  one  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  be 
called  ?    Gross  carelessness. 

When  are  two  tramps  like  common  time  in  music?  When 
they  are  two  beats  to  a  bar. 

When  is  a  woman  not  a  woman  ?  When  she  becomes  a 
"  poke." 

What  trade  is  more  than  full?    Fuller. 

What  tune  makes  everybody  glad  ?    For-tune. 

What  is  the  key-note  to  good  breeding?     B  natural. 

When  is  a  man  like  frozen  rain  ?    When  he  is  hail  (hale). 

Describe  asuit  of  old  clothes  in  two  letters  7    C  D  (seedy). 

What  tree  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  history  ?  The 
date. 

What  pen  ought  never  to  be  used  for  writing?  A  sheep- 
pen. 

What  city  is  drawn  more  frequently  than  any  other?   Cork. 

Why  was  Cato  a  level-headed  man?  Because  he  didn't 
learn  Greek  until  he  was  eighty-four. 

What  is  the  easiest  way  to  save  your  money?  Don't 
spend  it. 

Who  is  the  greatest  blower  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  The 
■wind. 

Which  letter  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  alphabet?  The 
Cat-R  (catarrh). 

What  kind  of  fruit  does  the  axle-tree  bear?    Nuts. 

When  are  hops  most  plentiful?    In  the  dancing  season. 

What  is  that  which  we  often  return  yet  never  borrow? 
Thanks. 

Why  is  a  ferry-boat  like  a  good  rule?  Because  it  works 
both  ways. 

What  is  the  easiest  way  for  a  woman  to  get  rid  of  her 
husband  for  an  hour?  Send  him  up  stairs  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  pocket  of  one  of  her  dresses. 
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In  Scotland  the  topic  of  a  sermon  or  discourse  of  any  kind 
is  called  by  old  fashioned  folks  "its  ground,"  or,  as  they 
would  say,  "its  grund."  An  old  woman,  bustling  into  the 
kirk  rather  late,  found  the  preacher  had  commenced,  and, 
opening  the  Bible,  nudged  her  next  neighbor  with  the  in- 
quiry, "  What's  his  grund?"  "Oh,"  replied  the  other,  who 
happened  to  be  a  brother  minisler,  and  therefore  a  pri\i- 
leged  critic,  "he's  lost  his  giund  long  since, and  he's  just 
swimming." 

"  The  parting  gives  me  pain,"  as  the  man  said  when  he 
had  a  troublesome  tooth  extracted, 

"  Who  wrote  the  Book  of  James  in  the  New  Testament?" 
asked  a  Sunday  school  teacher  in  a  Missouri  village,  and  a 
little  fellow  at  the  foot  of  the  class,  who  keeps  up  with  the 
news  of  the  day,  shouted :  "  The  James  boys." 

Clubite  A  was  telling  a  story  in  the  club.  Clubite  B, 
when  it  was  finished,  said:  "  Well,  that  reminds  me  of 
another  anecdote,"  and  he  related  it.  A  thereupon  re- 
marked: "I  don't  see  how  what  you  have  told  us  was  re- 
called by  my  story."  "It  was,"  replied  B,  "because  mine 
was  on  the  same  page  of  Joe  Miller'  as  yours." 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Reed  is  always  driving  over  to 
Smithville?"  asked  one  Austin  gentleman  of  another. 
"  His  wife  says  he  goes  over  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
place,"  was  the  reply.  "  Yes,  bnt  does  his  wife  know  the 
beauty  of  the  place  is  a  young  widow?" 

"Shure,  Mrs.  McGinnis,  an'  it's  rather  poorly  you're  look- 
ing this  morning."  "Iridade,  thin,  Mrs.  Malloy,  an  it's 
good  raison  I  m  havin'  to  look  poorlj-.  Here's  the  post- 
man just  been  to  the  doore  to  tell  me  there's  a  dead  letter 
waitin  fur  me  at  the  post-office,  an*  I  can't  fur  the  life  of 
me  think  who  it  is  that's  dead." 

"  I  hear  Mr.  GrifBn  has  the  pneumonia,"  said  Mrs.  Budd, 
who  was  calling  on  Mrs.  Potts.  "  Well,  I  don't  believe  it," 
retorted  Mrs.  Potts;  "  he's  too  mean.  If  he  has  any  monia 
at  all  it's  an  old  or  a  second-hand  one." 

"Man,''  says  Victor  Hugo,  "was  the  conundrum  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  woman  is  the  conundrum  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."    An  editor  adds :  "  We  can't  guess  her,  but 
will  never  give  her  up— no,  never." 
6;l 
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Charby  wanted  (o  give  Clara  a  Christmas  present,  but 
couUlii't  make  up  his  mind  vvliat  it  should  be;  so  the  iiext 
time  he  called  he  frankly  told  her  the  difficulty  under  which 
he  was  laboring.  "  Want  to  make  me  a  present,  Charley  !" 
Clara  exclaimed  in  well  disguised  astonishment.  "  Why, 
Charley,  you  forget  yourself."  Charley  took  the  hint  and 
offered  himself  on  the  spot. 

An  old  lady  who  had  no  relish  for  modern  church  music 
was  expressing  her  dislike  of  the  singing  of  an  anthem  in  a 

certain  church  not  very  far  from ,  when  a  neighbor 

said,  "  Why,  that  is  a  very  old  anthem.  David  sang  it  to 
Saul."  To  this  the  old  lady  replied,  "  Weel,  weel  I  noo  for 
the  first  time  understan'  why  Saul  threw  his  javelin  at 
David  when  the  lad  sang  for  hini." 

When  a  certain  bachelor  was  married  the  members  of 
the  Bachelor  Club  broke  him  all  up  by  sending  him  as  a 
wedding  present  a  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost." 

"How  many  lies,"  said  a  despairing  Pittsburgh  mother  to 
her  little  girl,  "  has  your  imp  of  a  brother  prompted  you  to 
tell  me  this  morning?"  And  the  small  maiden,  who  had 
lied  twice,  stammered  out:  "Imp-promp-tu." 

At  St.  Anne's  Sunday-school,  in  Lowell,  in  answer  to  the 
question:  "What  is  the  greatest  church  festival?'  a  little 
orphan  of  six  years  promptly  answered :  "Strawberry  fes- 
tival." 

Her  lips  were  so  near 
That— what  else  could  I  do? 
You'll  be  angry  I  fear, 
But  her  lips  were  so  near- 
Well,  I  can't  make  it  clear. 
Or  explain  it  to  you, 
But — her  lips  were  so  near 
That — what  else  could  I  do? 
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Help  the  weak  if.  you  are  strong, 
Love  t?ie  old  if  you  are  young, 
Own  a  fault  if  yon  are  wrong. 
If  you're  angry  hold  your  tongu<». 

In  each  duty 

Lies  a  beauty. 
If  your  eyes  you  do  not  shut, 

Just  as  surely 

And  securely 
As  a  kernel  in  a  nut. 

We  owe  to  man  higher  succors  than  food  and  fire.    We 
owe  to  man,  man.  Emerson. 

Why  should  not  woman  seek  her  happiness 
With  brow  as  unabashsd  as  man  may  wear 
In  seeking  his?    Ah!  lack  of  candor  here 
Works  more  regrets  for  woman  and  for  man 
Than  we  can  reckon.  Sargent. 

Do  not  judge  your  friend ;  according  as  we  begin  to  judge, 
our  love  begins  to  weaken. 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ?  Shakspeare. 
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All  that  a  man  gets  by  lying  is,  that  he  is  not  believed 
when  he  speaks  the  truth. 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 

TliP,  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 

Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 

In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.  Scoit. 

A  secret  is  like  silence;  you  cannot  talk  about  it  and 
keep  it. 

Each,  after  all,  learns  only  what  he  can ; 

Who  grasps  the  moment  as  it  flies, 

He  is  the  real  man.  Goethe. 

We  laugh  to  see  a  whole  flock  of  sheep  jump  just  because 
one  did  so;  might  not  one  imagine  that  superior  beings  do 
the  same  by  us,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reason.       Grevilte. 

We  fuss  and  we  fret, 
About  the  one  we  didn't  get, 
But  we  needn't  make  such  an  awful  fuss. 
If  the  one  we  didn't  want  didn't  get  us. 

Phebe  Cary. 

Success  in  most  things  depends  on  knowing  how  long  it 
takes  to  succeed.  '  Montesquieu. 

When  people  once  are  in  the  wrong, 
Each  line  they  add  is  much  too  long; 
Who  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray, 
Is  only  furthest  from  his  way. 

Patience  is  a  female  virtue  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  at 
a  dressing  table. 

O  hope,  sweet  flatterer!  thy  delusive  touch 

Sheds  on  afflicted  minds  the  balm  of  comfort, 

Relieves  the  load  of  poverty,  sustains 

Tlie  captive,  bending  with  the  weiglit  of  bonds, 

And  smooths  the  pillow  of  disease  and  pain.        Glover. 

There  is  no  one  else  who  has  the  power  to  be  bo  much 
your  friend  or  so  much  your  enemy  as  yourself. 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils; 

Man  by  man  was  never  seen  ; 

All  our  deep  communing  fails 

To  remove  the  shadowy  screen.  Cranch. 
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Inquisitive  people  are  the  funnels  of  conversation.  They 
do  not  take  in  anything  for  tlieir  own  use,  but  merely  pass 
it  to  another.  Steele. 

Soft  as  silk  her  golden  hair, 

Bright  as  stars  were  her  eyes  of  blue. 
Truly  I  loved  my  lady  fair  ; 

Truly  my  lady  loved  me,  too. 
Pid  it  break  my  heart  when  my  love  lay  dead? 

Why,  bless  your  soul,  she  didn't  die. 
Time  wrought  change  as  it  onward  sped ; 

She  loves  another— so  do  I. 

The  mind  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul.  Jouhert. 

Even-paced  come  round  the  years, 

And  Nature  changes  not.  Whiitier. 

If  you  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your  work  need  not 
be  lost;  that  is  where  they  should  be;  now  put  foundations 
under  them.  Thoreau. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct, 

The  language  plain,  the  incidents  well  linked  ; 

Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows ; 

And  new  or  old  still  hasten  to  a  close. 

Then  centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 

Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet.  Cowper. 

Never  hold  any  one  by  the  button  or  the  hand  in  order 
to  be  heard  out ;  for,  if  people  are  unwilling  to  hear  you, 
you  had  better  hold  your  tongue  than  them.        Chesterfield. 

Let  me  advise  you,  ladies  all, 

Of  jealousy  beware ; 

It  causeth  many  a  one  to  fall, 

And  is  the  devil's  snare.  Old  Ballad. 

Knowledge  and  timber  should  not  be  much  used  until 
they  are  seasoned.  ^°^"'''- 

Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 
That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng: 
They  will  condense  within  thy  soul 
And  change  to  purpose  strong.  Newman. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can,  to  all  the  people  you  can,  as  long 
as  ever  you  can,  in  every  place  you  can. 

61.L 
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Not  in  this  weary  world  of  ours 

Can  perfect  rest  be  found; 
Thorns  mingle  with  the  fairest  flowers 

Even  on  cnltured  ground ; 
Earth's  pilgrim  still  his  loins  must  gird 

To  seek  a  lot  more  blest ; 
And  this  might  be  his  onward  word — 

"  In  heaven  alone  is  rest."  Barton. 

Men  who  are  the  fastest  asleep  when  they  are  asleep  are 
the  widest  awake  when  they  are  awake. 
The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

The  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  fight  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  setting  sun. 
The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

The  heart  but  one ; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done.  Bourdillon. 

A  proud  man  demands  of  himself  extraordinary  ability  ; 
an  arrogant  man  ascribes  it  to  himself.  Esclienbach. 

Wlio  builds  on  hope  builds  on  the  sunset's  rays; 

'Tis  stern  reality  is  safest  ground  ; 
Who  would  succeed  must  first  attempt  the  bays, 

Before  he  strives  to  sail  the  ocean  round.  Russell. 

God  helps  them  that  help  themselves.  Franklin. 

Though  the  wings  of  love  may  brightly  play, 

When  first  he  comes  to  woo  thee, 
There's  a  chance  that  he  may  fly  away 
As  fast  as. he  flies  to  thee.  Moore. 

Mr.  Cruncher  always  spake  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  as 
Anna  Dominoes:  apparently  under  the  impression  that  the 
Christian  era  dated  from  the  invention  of  a  popular  game, 
by  a  lady  who  had  bestowed  her  name  upon  it.  Dickens. 

Smile  on,  doubt  on,  say  life  is  sad. 

The  world  is  false  and  cold, 
I'll  keep  my  heart  glad,  true  and  warm, 
I  never  will  grow  old.  Grace  Greenwood. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past,  it  comes  not  back 
again;  wisely  improve  the  present,  it  is  thine;  go  forth  to 
meet  the  shady  future  without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

L'/ngfellow. 
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True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone. 

Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 

Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself, 

lu  lowliness  of  heart,  Wordsworth. 

A  wide,  rich  heaven  hangs  above  you.  but  it  hangs  high; 
a  wide,  rough  world  is  around  you,  and  it  lies  very  low. 

•  MUcheU. 

Is  beauty  less,  when  down  the  glowing  cheek 

Sad,  piteous  tears  in  native  sorrows  fall? 
Less  kind  the  heart  wheji  anguish  bids  it  break, 
Less  happy  he  who  lists  to  Pity's  call  ?  Burns. 

There  are  two  things  which  bring  out  into  activity  the 
powers  that  lie  hid  in  men.  The  one  is  a  great  force  of  will 
which  makes  a  man  independent  of  external  stimulus.  The 
other  is  the  tax  which  is  laid  upon  him  by  duty  and  respon- 
sibility. Few  have  such  force  of  will,  and  many  have  too 
little  to  tax  or  elicit  their  powers.'  Manning. 

Stand  in  thy  place  and  testify 

To  coming  ages  long. 
That  truth  is  stronger  than  a  Fie, 

And  righteousness  than  wrong.       WhiUier. 

Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing 
army.  Eeerett. 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers:  be  assured 

We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  car  tongues. 

Sfiukspeare. 
The  greatest  factory  of  eloquence  is  sincerity. 

Youth  ever  gazes  to  the  future  dim, 

With  earnest  expectation  and  desire ; 
It  sees  along  the  dark  horizon's  brim, 

Where  lies  concealed  hope's  shining  funeral  pyre, 
Reward  for  greatness,  and  it  feels  the  fire ; 

But  Age  with  reverent  tread  and  passive  mind, 
While  life's  dread  goal  is  drawing  nigh  and  nigher. 

Looks  to  the  past  where  joys  were  nnconfined, 
And  ponders  on  the  hopea  the  youthful  brain  designed. 

Russell. 

"  Throw  dirt  enough  and  some  will  stick,"  says  Archbishop 
AVliately.  "  Will  stick,  but  not  slain;'  comments  Cardinal 
Newman. 
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What  would  be  a  good  way  to  have  a  rousing  time  every 
morning?    Become  a  porter  in  a  sleeping-car. 

Who,  of  all  men,  is  least  inclined  to  give  up  his  vice? 
The  blacksmith. 

What  sort  of  a  vessel  do  most  young  ladies  prefer?  A 
little  smack.  • 

Why  do  girls  kiss  each  other,  while  boys  donot?  Because 
girls  have  nothing  better  to  kiss,  and  the  boys  have. 

What  small  bird  is  large  enough  to  overcome  a  man  ?  A 
lark. 

If  a  man  saw  his  mother-in-law  in  prison  what  letter 
would  he  name?    Letter  B. 

What  is  that  which  is  too  much  for  one,  enough  for  two, 
but  nothing  at  all  for  three?    A  secret. 

I  never  was  but  always  am  to  be ; 

None  ever  saw  me,  you  may  aiever  see; 

And  yet  1  am  the  confidence  of  all 

Who  live  and  breathe  on  this  terrestrial  ball. 

To-morrow. 

A  word  of  ihree  syllables,  seek  till  yon  find, 
Which  has  in  it  twenty-six  letters  combined. 

Alphabet. 

What  is  that  which  you  have,  and  everybody  else  has  at 
the  same  time  ?    A  name. 

Formed  long  ago,  yet  made  to-day; 

Employed  while  others  sleep; 

What  few  would  like  to  give  away. 

And  fewer  still  to  keep.  A  bed. 

What  is  an  eel  like  when  lying  on  a  gravel  path  ?  Like  a 
fish  out  of  water. 

What  force  or  strength  cannot  get  through, 

I  with  ti  gentle  touch  can  do ; 

And  many  in  the  street  would  stand. 

Were  I  not  as  a  friend  at  hand.  A  key. 

Why  is  an  advertising  tradesman  like  a  man  out  of 
breath?    Because  he  puffs. 

What  word  is  there  to  which  if  you  add  a  syllable  it  will 
be  shorter  ?    Short, 
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A  bald-headed  man,  in  anticipation  of  the  summer 
season,  has  had  a  spider  painted  on  ttie  top  of  his  head  to 
frighten  off  the  flies. 

Never  ask  a  woman  her  age— that  is,  not  that  woman. 
Ask  some  other  woman. 

A  colonel  who  used  to  assert 
Tluit  nauglit  his  digestion  could  hurt. 
Was  forced  to  admit 
That  his  weak  point  was  hit 
When  they  gave  him  hot  shot  for  dessert. 

"You  have  a  wide  view  from  these  mountains,"  said  an 
Englishman  to  a  shepherd,  in  some  remote  district  in  the 
heights  of  Aberdeen.  "That's  true,"  said  the  shepherd. 
"  You  can  see,"  said  the  traveler,  "America  from  here." 
" Muck le  farrer  than  that,"  he  rei)lied.  "An' how  can  that 
be?"    "  When  tlie  mist  drives  off,  ye  can  see  the  mune." 

The  "utterly  utter"  kind  of  talk  has  infected  the  street 
gamins,  one  of  whom,  after  picking  np  a  more  than  usually 
fragrant  cigar  stump,  ex'.-laimed  to  his  friend  Jack :  "Jack, 
this  is  quite  too  positively  bully !" 

Mr.  Cobb  recently  married  Miss  Webb.  He  knew  they 
were  intended  for  each  other  as  soon  as  he  spider. 

The  worst  case  of  selfishness  on  record  is  that  of  a  youth 
who  complained  because  his  mother  put  a  larger   mustard 
■  plaster  on  his  younger  brother  tlian  she  did  on  him. 

"Marv,"  said  a  mother  to  her  child,  "if  I  was  a  little  girl 
like  yo'u,  I  should  pick  up  all  those  chips."  "Well, 
mamma,"  answered  Mary,  "ain't  you  glad  you  are  not  a 
little  girl?". 

The  mate  of  a  ship  at  a  critical  moment  of  a  storm, 
shouted  out,  "Let  go  the  topsail  halyards!"  "I  ain't 
touching  'em,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  a  newly-shipped  "sailor." 

At  an  evening  party  lately,  a  fine  fellow,  but  one  who 
likes  to  talk  about  himself  a  great  deal,  was  interrupted  in 
a  conversation.  At  the  moment  of  renewing  the  story  he 
asked,  "What  was  I  saying?"  A  witty  lady  immediately 
replied,  "You  were  saying,  'I?'" 
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• 

The  Autophone  Company  conduct  their  correspondence 
by  means  of  a  type  writer.  The  company  had  occasion  to 
send  four  or  five  letters  to  an  agent  out  in  Wisconsin,  and 
they  were  amused  a  few  days  ago  to  receive  one  from  him, 
closing  with  these  words,  "You  needn't  print  any  more 
letters  that  you  send  me,  for  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
1  can  read  writing." 

When  Fogg  was  asked  regarding  the  latest  additions  to 
the  English  language,  he  said  he  would  ask  his  wife.  She 
always  had  the  last  word. 

When  Jemima  went  to  school  she  was  asked  wliy  the 
noun  "bachelor"  was  singular.  "Because,"  she  replied, 
"  it's  so  very  singular  they  don't  get  married." 

A  Vermont  man  who  went  to  a  neighbor's  barn  to  steal  a 
cow  was  disgnsted  to  find,  when  he  got  the  animal  home, 
that  it  was  his  own  cow,  which  liis  neighbor  had  stolen 
earlier  in  the  evening.    He  says  his  neighbor  is  a  thief. 

An  humble  boy  with  a  shining  pail. 

Went  gladly  singing  adown  the  dale. 

To  where  the  cow  with  a  brindle  tail 

On  clover  her  palate  did  regale. 

An  humble  bee  did  gayly  sail 

Far  over  the  soft  and  shadowy  vale. 

To  where  the  boy  with  the  shining  pail. 

Was  milking  the  cow  with  the  brindle  tail. 

The  bee  lit  down  on  the  cow's  left  ear. 

Her  heels  flew  up  through  the  atmosphere — 

And  through  the  leaves  of  a  chestnut  tree. 

The  boy  soared  into  futurity. 

"Are  you  near-sighted,  miss?"  said  an  impertinent  fellow 
to  a  young  lady  who  did  not  choose  to  recognize  him. 
"  Yes,"  she  retorted ;  "  at  this  distance  I  can  hardly  tell 
whether  you  are  an  ape  or  a  puppy." 
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As  we  advance  in  life,  we  learn  the  limits  of  our  abilities. 

i'roude. 
What's  one  man's  poison,  Signor, 
Is  another  man's  meat  or  drink. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Laws  and  institutions  are  constantly  tending  to  gravitate. 
Like  clocks,  they  must  be  occasionally  cleaned,  and  wound 
up,  and  set  to  true  time.  Seecher. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.  Burns. 

Attack  is  the  reaction.  I  never  think  I  have  hit  hard 
unless  it  rebounds.  Johnson. 

The  worst  man  often  gives  the  best  advice : 
Our  deeds  are  sometimes  better  than  our  thoughts. 

Bailey. 

Most  people  would  succeed  in  small  things  if  they  were 
not  troubled  with  great  ambitions.  Longfellow. 

"When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions.  Shakspeare. 

The  love  of  books  is  a  love  which  requires  neither  justifi- 
cation, apology,  nor  defence.  Langford. 
'Tis  not  the  fairest  form  that  holds 
The  mildest,  purest  soul  within ; 
'Tis  not  the  richest  plant  that  folds 
The  sweetest  breath  of  fragrance  in.         Dawes. 
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Fate  is  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  guide  of  the  wise,  the 
tyrant  of  the  foolish  and  the  enemy  of  the  bad. 

'Tis  not  for  man  to  trifle !    Life  is  brief. 

And  sin  is  here. 
Our  age  is  but  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear. 
"We  have  no  time  to  sport  away  the  hours. 
All  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours.         Bonar. 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves,  and 
sharpens'our  skill.    Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.         Barke. 

Physicians  mend  or  end  us 
Secundem  artem;  but  although  we  sneer 

In  health,  when  sick  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer.  Byron. 

Eightness  expresses  of  actions  what  straightness  does  of 
lines ;  and  there  can  no  more  be  two  kinds  of  right  action 
than  there  can  be  two  kinds  of  straight  line.  Spencer. 

Oh,  there  is  not  in  life  a  pleasure  so  sweet 

As  to  sit  near  the  window  and  tilt  up  your  feet. 

To  puff  an  Havana  whose  flavor  just  suits, 

And  gaze  at  the  world  through  the  toes  of  your  boots. 

To  write  a  good  love-letter  you  ought  to  begin  without 
knowing  what  you  mean  to  say,  and  to  finish  without  know- 
ing what  you  have  written.  Bousseau. 

Man  is  a  military  animal. 

Glories  in  gunpowder,  and  loves  parade.       Bailey. 

He  alone  is  wise  who  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  the 
contingencies  of  life,  but  the  fool  contends,  and  is  stru^ling 
like  a  swimmer  against  the  stream.  Latin  Proverb. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.    Skaispeare. 

As  I  approve  of  a  youth  that  has  something  of  the  old 
man  in  him,  so  I  am  no  less  pleased  with  an  old  man  that 
has  something  of  the  youth.  Cicero. 

'Tis  a  truth  well  known  to  most, 

That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost, 

We  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  light, 

In  every  cranny  but  the  right.  Cowper. 
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Komance  is  the  poetry  of  literature.  Madame  Necker. 

Death  and  love  are  the  two  wings 
Which  bear  man  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Michael  Angela. 
What  makes  us  like  new  acquaintances  is  not  so  much  a 
weariness  of  our  old  ones  or  desire  for  change,  as  disgust  at 
not  being  sufficiently  admired  by  those  who  know  us  too 
well,  and  the  hope  of  being  more  so  by  those  who  do  not 
know  so  much  of  us.  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Oh,  love,  love,  love ! 

Love  is  like  a  dizziness, 

It  winna  let  a  poor  body 

Go  about  his  biziness.  Sogg. 

Of  all  blessings,  ladies  are  the  soothin'est.    Artemvs  Ward. 

Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
Of  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
In  thoupihts  sublime  that'  pierce  the  nights  like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  minds 
To  vaster  issues.  George  Eliot. 

Idleness  is  only  the  refuge  of  weak  minds,  and  the  holi- 
day of  fools. 

Who  has  no  inward  beauty  none  perceives, 
Though  all  around  is  beautiful.  Dana. 

Habit  is  the  channel  in  which  principle  flows  and  acts. 
Where  we  but  see  the  darkness  of  the  mine, 

God  sees  the  diamond  shine; 
Where  we  can  only  clustering  leaves  behold 

He  sees  the  bud  they  fold. 
We  only  see  the  rude  and  outer  strife ; 
God  knows  the  inner  life. 
Superstition  renders  a  man  a  fool,  skepticism  makes  him 
mad. 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come.   Byrori. 

Wedlock's  like  wine— not  properly  judged  of  till  the 
second  glass.  '^''^'>^'^- 
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Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure, 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe.  Sums. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  nature  is  a  glance; 
it  transcends  speech,  it  is  the  bodily  symbol  of  identity. 

Mmerson. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools. 

That  flattery's  the  food  of  fools; 

Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 

"Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit.  Swift. 

Advice  is  like  snow ;  the  softer  it  falls,  the  longer  it  dwells 
upon  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind.  Coleridge. 

Not  she  with  traitorous  kiss  her  Savior  stung. 

Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue : 

She,  while  apostles  shrank,  could  dangers  brave. 

Last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  grave.  Barret. 

Spread  out  the  thunder  into  single  tones,  and  it  becomes 
a  lullaby  for  children,  but  pour  it  out  in  one  quick  peal  and 
the  royal  sound  shall  rend  the  heavens.  Schiller. 

Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 
And  something  previous  e'en  to  taste, — 'tis  sense ; 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven.    Pcrpe. 

Every  one  is  adapted  to  some  special  work,  but  not  every 
one  finds  the  particular  field  in  which  he  is  to  labor. 

Kind  words  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 

Or  so  many  loaves  of  bread ; 
But  then  the  hungry  fail  and  faint 

When  only  on  kind  words  fed. 

True  charity  is  the  scope  of  all  God's  commandments. 

Chrysostom. 
Never  morning  wore  to  evening 
But  some  heart  did  break. 

Promises  hold  men  faster  than  benefits;  hope  is  a  cable 
and  gratitude  a  thread. 

As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 

So  unto  the  man  is  woman ; 

Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him. 

Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows, 

Useless  each  without  the  other.  J^ngfellow. 
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He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it  bo 
with  silver  and  ^old  and  precious  stones,  will  give  his  owner 
but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage.  Locke. 

If  you're  told  to  do  a  thing, 
And  mean  to  do  it,  really, 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves; 

Do  it  fully,  freely ! 
Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse. 
Waiting,  weak,  unsteady ; 
All  obedience  worth  the  name 
Must  be  prompt  and  ready.  Alice  Cary. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame  and  we  live  by  an  invisible  sun  with- 
in us.  Sir  T.  Brown. 

0  fearful  heart  and  throbbing  brain! 
Take  hope  and  strength  from  this, 
That  nature  never  hints  in  vain, 

Nor  prophesies  amiss. 
Her  wild  birds  sing  the  same  sweet  stave, 

Her  lights  and  airs  are  given 
Alike  to  play -ground  and  the  grave : 
And  over  both  is  heaven.  Whittier. 

He  is  the  rich  man  in  whom  the  people  are  rich,  and  he 
is  the  poor  man  in  whom  the  people  are  poor.  Emerson, 

Human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use. 
When  he  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account, 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings.  Cooper. 

As  the  films  of  clay  are  removed  from  our  eyes,  Death 
loses  the  false  aspect  of  the  spectre,  and  we  fall  at  last  into 
its  arms  as  a  wearied  child  upon  the  bosom  of  its  mother. 

Bulwer. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth  or  soar  in  fame? 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  "here  he  lies," 
And  "dust  to  dust"  concludes  the  noblest  song. 

Dr.  Young. 

The  people  are  seldom  wrong  in  their  opinions;  in  their 
sentiments  they  are  never  mistaken.  •  Junius. 

For  age  and  want  save  what  you  may; 
No  morning  sun  lasts  all  the  day.      Poor  Richard. 

The  gi-eatest  events  of  an  age  are  its  best  thoughts.     Boice. 
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Why  is  an  old  maid  like  a  bad  lemon?  Because  neither 
is  worth  a  squeeze. 

When  is  water  most  likely  to  escape?  When  it's  only 
half  tide. 

What  is  always  behind  time?    The  back  of  a  clock. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  be  alone?  When  your  sweet- 
heart is  with  you. 

What  looks  most  like  a  bullfrog?    Another  bullfrog. 

How  can  you  make  a  lean  baby  fat?  Throw  it  out  of  the 
window  and  it  will  come  down  plump. 

What  time  is  it  when  a  clock  strikes  thirteen?  Time  it 
was  taken  down  and  fixed. 

Why  is  tallow  like  a  busy-body?  Because  it  makes 
scandals. 

When  a  chicken  goes  to  roost  what  weapon  does  it  resem- 
ble?   A  fowl  in  peace  (fowling  piece). 

What's  the  diflterence  batween  perseverance  and  ob- 
stinacy ?  One  is  a  strong  will,  'and  the  other  is  a  strong 
won't. 

When  does  a  talkative  woman  hold  her  jaw  ?  When  she 
has  the  toothache. 

Who  should  be  the  most  useful  soldiers  on  a  dark  night? 
The  light  dragoons. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  manager  of  a  theatre 
and  a  sailor?  A  sailor  likes  to  see  a  light-house  and  a 
manager  doesn't. 

^  If  a  man  bumped  his  head  against  the  top  of  the  room, 
what  article  of  stationery  would  he  get?  Ceiling  whacks 
(sealing  wax). 

Why  would  a  spider  appear  to  have  wings?  Because  it 
often  takes  a  fly. 

When  is  a  chicken  a  perfect  glutton?  When  it  takes  a 
peck  at  a  time. 

Though  I  dance  at  a  ball, 

I  am  nothing  at  all.  Shadow. 

Wliy  is  it  that  when  a  church  is  burned,  nothing  is  so 
difficult  to  save  as  the  organ?  Because  the  fire  engine  can- 
not play  upon  it. 
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What  did  Jack  Prost  say  to  the  lily?  Wilt  thou,— and 
she  wilted. 

Why.  was  Noah  the  best  broker  of  ancient  times?  He 
could  float  more  stock  than  any  other  man. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  hill  and  a  pill?  One  is 
hard  to  get  up  and  the  other  is  hard  to  get  down. 

What  expression  would  a  needy  man  make  use  of  when 
he  had  pa wjied  his  watch?    Time's  up. 

Why  do  lovers  linger  long  at  the  garden  gate?  Because 
so  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides. 

When  are  two  heads  better  than  one  ?  When  they  are  in 
a  barrel. 

When  is  a  fermer  like  a  dentist?  When  he  is  pulling  out 
stumps. 

Why  does  rain  diminish  the  size  of  a  statue  ?  Because  it 
becomes  a  statuette  (statue  wet). 

Who  is  the  first  nobleman  mentioned  in  the  Bible? 
Barren  (Baron)  Figtree. 

Why  should  the  highest  apple  on  a  tree  be  the  best  one? 
Because  it's  a  tip  top  apple. 

Why  is  a  railroad  exceedingly  patriotic?  Because  it  is 
bound  to  the  country  by  the  strongest  ties. 

Which  is  the  debtor's  favorite  tree?    The  will-ow. 

Why  is  law  like  a  sieve?  Because  you  may  see  through 
it,  but  you  must  be  considerably  reduced  before  you  can  get 
through  it. 

What  is  the  most  afflicted  part  of  a  house?  The  window, 
because  it  is  always  full  of  panes. 

What  is  that  which,  though  never  lost,  is  constantly 
found?    A  verdict. 

Who  was  the  ancient  mariner?    Noah. 

When  may  a  man  be  said  to  take  the  downward  path? 
When  he  steps  on  a  banana  peel. 

If  I  should  give  James  twelve  cents  and  William  thirteen 
cents  what  time  would  it  be?    A  quarter  to  two. 

Why  is  a  newspaper  office  like  a  bakery?  Because  the 
editor  makes  pufis,  and  the  printer  often  makes  jumbles 
and  pi's. 
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A  couple  of  tramps  went  into  a  lager  beer  saloon  and 
drank  a  quantity  of  beer  for  which  they  had  no  money  to 
pay.  The  proprietor  instructed  his  bartender  to  "  Durn  dose 
rascals  inside  oud." 

Two  odd  names:  "So  you  have  got  twins  at  your  bouse," 
said  Mrs.  Bezumbe  to  little  Tommy  Samuelson.  \ea,^ 
ma'am ;  two  of  'em."  "  What  are  you  going  to  call  them .' 
"  Thunder  and  Lightning."  "Why,  those  are  strange  names 
•to  call  children."  "Well,  that's  what  pa  called  them  as 
soon  as  he  heard  they  were  in  the  bouse." 

"  Dear  little  man  with  the  slender  legs, 
Man  with  the  long,  long  hair, 
Why  do  yoa  dance  on  your  slender  pegs? 

Why  do  you  rant  and  rare? 
Why  do  you  howl  and  mutter  so? 
Why  do  you  clench  your  fist?" 
"Silly  chatterer,  don't  you  know? 
I  am  an  el-o-cu-tion-ist." 
A  writer  in  a  juvenile  magazine  lately  gathered  a  number 
of  dictionary  words  as  defined  by  certain  small  people,  of 
which  the  following  seem  genuine : 
Dust — Mud  with  the  juice  squeezed  out. 
Fan — A  thing  to  brush  warm  off  with. 
Ice— Water  that  staid  out  in  the  cold  and  went  to  sleep. 
Monkey — A  very  small  boy  with  a  tail. 
Pig — A  hog's  little  boy. 

Salt^What  makes  your  potatoes  taste  bad  when  you 
don't  put  any  on. 
Snoring — Letting  off  sleep. 
Wakefulness — Eyes  all  the  time  coming  unbuttoned. 

A  sleeper  is  one  who  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is  also  a  car  in 
which  the  sleeper  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is,  additionally,  the  tie 
which  holds  the  rails  on  which  the  second  sleeper  runs 
while  carrying  the  first  sleeper.  Therefore,  while  the  first 
sleeper  sleeps  in  the  second  sleeper,  this  second  sleeper  car- 
ries the  first  sleeper  over  the  third  sleeper  which  supports 
the  second  sleeper  until  the  sleeper  which  carries  the  sleeper 
jumps  the  sleeper  and  wakes  the  sleeper  in  the  sleeper  by 
bumping  the  sleeper  under  the  sleeper,  and  then  there  is 
no  sleeper  in  the  sleeper  over  the  sleeper,  unless  his  name 
happens  to  be  Sleeper,  and  even  then,  if  the  switchman  is 
also  a  sleeper,  the  first  sleeper  becomes  as  dead  as  the  third 
sleeper. 
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Young  ladies  should  not  forget  that  Goliath  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  bang  on  his  forehead. 

A  boy  of  eight  yearb  was  asked  by  his  teacher  where  the 
zenith  was.  He  replied :  "  The  spot  in  the  heavens  directly 
over  one's  head."  To  test  his  knowledge  further,  the  teacher 
asked:  "Can  two  persons  have  the  same  zenith  at  the  same 
time?"  "They  can."  "How?"  "If  one  stands  on  the 
others  head." 

A  little  boy,  whose  parents  are  always  moving  from  one 
house  to  another,  was  asked  by  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
"Why  did  the  Israelites  move  out  of  Egypt?"  "Because 
they  couldn't  pay  their  rent,"  was  the  reply. 

Freddy's  device :  First  Swell — By  Jove,  Fred,  that  is  quite 
the  highest  collar  I've  struck  yet.  Second  Swell — Think  so, 
old  man?  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you;  it's  a  little  idea  of 
my  own.    It's  one  of  the  guvnor's  cuiis. 

"How  are  you,  Smith?"  said  Jones.  Smith  pretends  not 
to  know  him,  and  replies,  hesitatingly,  "  Sir,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me."  "  Yes,"  retorts  Jones,  "  I  suppose  every- 
body has  that's  got  common  sense."    Smith  looks  unhappy. 

"  My  case  is  just  this,"  said  a  citizen  to  a  lawyer :  "  The 
plaintiff  will  swear  that  I  hit  him.  I  will  swear  that  I  did 
not.  Now,  what  can  you  lawyers  make  out  of  that  if  we 
go  to  trial?"    "A  hundred  dollars,  easy,"  was  the  reply. 

"Mr.  Hack,"  said  the  managing  editor,  "Mr.  Wirework, 
the  opposition  candidate,  is  going  to  be  at  the  conference  to- 
morrow; write  a  sharp  editorial  and  give  him  fits  for  trying 
to  curry  favor  with  the  churches."  "But  Wirework  has 
written  a  letter,  saying  he  can't  be  there,"  replied  Mr.  Hack. 

"So?"  said  the  managing  editor.  "Well,  then,  write  a 
slashing  article  on  his  daring  to  ignore  the  best  people  in 
the  village.    Give  it  to  him  good  and  strong." 

Ella  (five  years  old,  who  has  broken  a  window)— "Papa, 
dear,  don't  beat  me;  subtract  it  rather  from  my  marriage 
dowry." 

While  an  Idaho  girl  was  sitting  under  a  tree  waiting  for 
her  lover,  a  grizzly  bear  came  along  and  approaching  from 
behind  began  to  hug  her.  But  she  thought  it  was  Tom  and 
so  .iust  leaned  back  and  enjoyed  it  heartily,  and  murmured 
"Tighter  "  and  it  broke  the  bear  all  up,  and  he  went  away 
and"hid  in  the  forest  for  three  days  to  get  over  the  shame. 
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The  difference  between  a  oesotted  man  and  a  pig  is  a 
Blight  one  at  best.  One's  a-hunting  grog  and  the  other's  a 
grunting  hog. 

A  gentleman  had  his  boots  blacked  by  one  of  two  boys, 
and  gave  the  shiner  a  two  dollar  bill  to  get  changed.  After 
waiting  some  time  he  said  to  thp  other  boy:  "Where's  your 
partner?"  "Oh,"  said  the  youth  with  a  grin,  "he's  busted 
up,  and  I'm  his  assignee." 

What  to  him  was  love  or  hope ! 

What  to  him  was  joy  or  care? 
He  stepped  on  a  plug  of  Irish  soap 

The  girl  had  left  on  the  topmost  stair; 
And  his  feet  flew  out  like  wild  fierce  things. 

And  he  struck  each  stair  with  a  sound  like  a  drum ; 
And  the  girl  below  with  the  scrubbing  things, 

Laughed  like  a  fiend  to  see  him  come. 

When  a  young  man  tries  for  three  minutes  in  church  to 
bi-ush  a  sunbeam  off  his  coat,  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  a  streak  of  dust,  and  then  looks  up  and  sees  a  pretty  girl 
laughing  at  him,  he  kind  of  loses  the  thread  of  the  sermon, 
temporarily,  as  it  were. 

"Well,"  said  a  jaunty  son-in-law,  lounging  in  from  the 
office  with  his  father's  mail,  "you've  got  a  postal  from  ma, 
and  she  says  she's  met  a  cyclone."  "Pity  the  cyclone,"  was 
the  old  gentleman's  crusty  reply,  as  he  jabbed  his  pen  into 
the  inkstand. 

"You  say  that  Snaggs  won't  pay  you  that  note?  Is  he 
embarrassed?"  "Well,  he  won't  pay  the  note;  says  he 
can't;  but  he  didn't  seem  a  bit  embarrassed.  Never  saw 
such  cheek!" 

Rattler  says  the  cures  effected  by  laying  on  of  hands  is  an 
old  story  with  him.  His  mother  often  indulged  in  the 
pastime  in  times  past. 

A  man  named  Darling  lives  in  Fargo,  and  when  any  one 
calls  to  him  on  the  street  every  young  lady  within  three 
blocks  blushes  and  looks  around. 
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THE  PUEITAN'S  DILEMMA. 

CHAEACTEES. 

Capt.  Mile3  Sta.vdish.     John  Aldex.      Pbiscilla. 

Scene  I.  By  the  eca-side. 

Miles  Standtsh  [walhing,  soliloquize^]. 
Aye !  Plymouth  is  fair— no  goodlier  spot 
Could  gladden  the  heart  out  of  England, 
Standing  so  like  the  Angel  of  Vision, 
Her  one  foot  on  sea,  the  other  on  land, 
While  the  hem  of  her  garment  touches  low. 
On  the  beach  and  the  woodland. 
Dear,  dear  to  the  pilgrim  is  rest,— the  hope 
That  his  labors  in  measure  are  ended. 
How  snug  seem  those  huts  our  own  hands  have  builded, 
(rleaming  like  palaces  in  October's  sun ; 
And,  to  eke  out  the  fancy,  yon  tower, 
Our  fort,  lifting  up  its  rude  cannon,  seems 
Fearful  enough  in  the  glorious  autumn 
To  frighten  a  host  of  dusky  invaders. 
Ah  I  what  would  betide  to  the  colony 
Should  the  fury  of  winter  set  early  in  ? 
I  fear  that  nought  would  be  left — none  to  tell 
Of  the  fate  of  companions,  should  this  year, 
Like  the  last,  shroud  our  hopes  in  despair. 
God  forbid  that  our  foes  and  the  weather — 
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The  wild  blasts  and  the  savages  wilder— 

Should  count  on  our  weakness  to  conquer,  should  hope 

To  bury  beyond  resurrection  this  seed 

His  right  hand  has  sifted.    Bible  and  home ! 

These  unmolested  we  longed  for.    We  find 

Them  in  pro.spect  for  children,  perhaps,  while 

Our  hearts  must  be  rent  through  manifold  woes, 

—0  Eose  of  my  heart !    Your  grave  on  the  hill. 

Now  bristling  with  corn-blades  and  displaying  full  ears, 

Seems  a  Providence  speaking  directly  to  me ! 

At^pen  lapproaehina]. 
Captain  Standish !    [Uapt.  does  not  hear.'] 

Standish,  Captain  of  Plymouth ! 

Standish  IrecognizingJ. 
Ah,  Alden,  my  friend  !    From  the  Governor  now  ? 

Aldbn.    Yes,  with  message  for  you. — Your  pardon,  I  trust, 
For  breaking  the  thought  that  held  your  intent ; 
But  'tis  danger  foreboding  that  brings  me  in  haste. 
The  Indians,  they  say,  are  prowling  in  sight. 
Your  good  word  as  ever,  your  right  arm  as  well 
We  count  on  for  safety. 

Standish.  I'll  with  you  at  once. 

Alden.    To  the  Governor — other  mission  is  mine. 
AVhen  behests  are  all  given  and  action  complete 
We'll  meet  and  converse  according  to  wont, — 
Discuss  doctrines,  books,  and  talk  of  the  village. 

Standish.    As  you  say,  my  young  friend.    I  always  find 
strength 
In  counsels  with  you.    Good-bye,  then. 

Aldk.n.    Farewell  I 

Scene  II. — Room  in  houBe. 

Standish  \_slriding  impatiently']. 
This  parleying  with  savages  never  has  done, 
Never  will  do  !    So  I've  settled  the  matter  — 
Accepted  their  challenge,  stand  ready  for  fight. 
Snake-skin  and  arrows  after  treaties  of  peace  I 
Powder  and  shot  pressed  down  in  good  measure — 
They'll  understand  that,  I  warrant— yes,  feel 
Its  significance  early  to-morrow. 

Alden.     We  discuss  retribution  then,  I  surmise. 

Standish.     We'll  not  stop  to  discuss  it,  but  deal  it, 
Deal  to  the  death — to  the  cowardly  tribes 
That  sneak  on  our  borders,  to  ravage  and  kill ; 
That  promise  good  faith,  but  only  to  lull 
Our  wary  suspicion,  more  surely  to  kill. 
Depra\dty  total  what  man  can  doubt 
Who  has  treated  with  red  men,— a  doctrine 
We  hold  by  strongly  as  saints'  perseverance  I 
Hear  me,  John  Alden !    Faith  in  humanity 
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Doesn't  mean  faith  in  Indians,  I  verily  thinlc ! 

Aldbn.    So  the  army  of  Plymouth  goes  out  with  the  dawn ! 

Si-ANnisrr.    Yes,  few,  tried  men,  and  staunch— their  lives 
in  their  hands 
And  death  lor  those  treacherous  redskins !    Oh  man 
A  faint  might  swear  at  their  villainous  tricks !   '         ' 

A  LDEX.    But,  Captain,  my  friend,  may  we  not  here  perceive 
How  God,  in  his  mercy,  bears  long  with  us  all  ? 
Should  his  wrath  be  extended  and  justice  done 

Stanihsei  [inierrupting']. 
True,  true,  John,  we  soldiers  forget.    You  scholars 
And  peace  men  have  time  to  reflect,  to  order 
Your  lives  right  seemly  indeed.    We  war  men,  howbeit, 
Grow  rough— I  fear  wicked— and  ofttimes  need 
Your  kind  admonitions  and  breathings  of  heaven. 
Oh,  how  a  man  pines  for  the  blessing  of  home  ! 
The  light  of  mine  quenched,  I  oft  seem  to  myself 
Adrift  without  compass;  and  e'en  the  Good  Book 
Seems  less  full  of  comfort  than  when  Rose  and  I 
Together  betimes  sought  its  teaching  with  prayer. 
You  remember  her  well,  and  the  heavenly  grace 
That  shone  on  her  brow  from  her  nearness  to  God  ; 
You  know  how  her  spirit  passed  hence  when  he  called. 
But,  friend,  who  can  know  of  the  void  in  my  heart? 

Aldkn.    As  the  Psalmist  hath  said — "  We  go  unto  them. 
But  the}'  cannot  come  back  unto  us " — "Truly 
A  gift  from  the  Lord  is  a  wife  good  and  true." 

Standish.     When  I  tarry  in  camp  or  in  combat  strive, 
"  What  boots  me  my  life,"  I  frequently  ask, 
"  Since  no  hearthstone  is  mine  to  which  to  return, 
No  tie  here  on  earth  but  my  duty  to  do  ?  " 

Alden.    Yet  that  is  well  done ;  and  a  father  to  all 
You  prove  by  your  valor,  since  you  are  our  hope 
In  such  times  of  distress. 

Standish.  That  all  may  be  true ; 

Yet  that  is  such  light  as  the  traveler  sees 
In  the  cot  from  afar,  when  out  on  the  moor : 
It  warms  not,  scarce  cheers  with  its  bright  slanting  ray- 
Only  gives  him  a  hope  such  bliss  to  attain. 

Alden.    Is  friendship  no  boon? 

Stan-dish.  Aye,  certainly,  Alden ; 

Such  as  ours  well  may  call  for  gratitude  deep ; 
But  nought  passing  love  of  a  woman  I've  found. 
Since  talk  has  turned  thus,  I  will  venture  to  tax 
Your  friendship  for  once  with  a  thought  that  has  lain 
Smouldering  for  weeks  till  this  call  gives  it  vent. 
When  it  bursts  into  flames,  and  will  not  be  quenched, 
But  free  air  it  craves.    You  know  fair  Priscilla : 
Think  you  she  would  share  a  roof  with  a  warrior- 
Give  her  heart  unto  me,  her  hand  into  mine  ? 
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Alubn.    None  fairer,  none  wortliier,  than  she  could  one 
name 
To  stand  where  Bose  stood,  as  first  in  your  heart! 
But  ask  her,  my  friend,  and  put  to  the  proof 
Your  skill  in  heart-weapons,  your  valor  in  love. 

SrANDisK.    Just  there,  my  friend,  I  falter.     I  long,  but 
can't  speak ; 
And  would  beg  for  your  service.    Ere  I  go, 
I  ask  you  to  tell  her  how  lone  is  my  plight. 
I  love  her,  albeit  my  manner  is  rude. 
I  trust  to  your  words  and  your  most  courtly  ways 
To  win  her  approval  and  her  heart  for  me. 

Alden.    a  strange  errand  this  for  a  young  man  like  me, 
Who  ne'er  yet  addressed  a  woman  himself ; 
"While  yon,  urged  by  memory,  might  enter  a  claim 
No  womanly  heart  could  withstand,  and  secure 
A  prize  for  yourself  worth  the  winning.     Indeed, 
If  time  fails  ere  you  must  buckle  on  steel, 
Write  out  your  petition— its  bearer  I'll  be. 

Standish.    No,  John,  I've  no  words,  though  a  full  heart 
is  mine. 
Break  it,  I  pray,  in  most  elegant  phrases, 
In  which  you're  reputed  by  all  to  excel. 
You're  a  friend  in  my  need ;  and  when  I  return. 
Let  me  hear  from  your  lips  your  success,  which  is  mine. 
Yes,  early  to-morrow  I  marshal  my  band — 
God  guide  us  and  you,  John !    Your  hand — and  good-bye ! 

\_Kdl.1 

Aldrx.    He  would  not  take  nay. — My  friend  and  com- 
panion. 
How,  telling  your  wishes,  you  pictured  my  own  ! 
I  Could  not  say  nay,  he  so  leaned  on  my  friendship ; 
Nor  could  I  reveal  my  depths  of  emotion.    No — 
The  elder,  needier  by  reason  of  loss — 
My  hope  must  give  way,  "  preferring  another,'' 
As  well  saith  the  Scriptures,  "  unto  myself!  " 
Why  have  I  been  tardy  ?    How  could  I  suspect 
Another  would  covet  the  jewel  I  saw? 
Why  not?    Fair  as  the  sun  she  shines  unto  all ! 
Why  falter?    A  friend  I  can  prove,  though  to  love 
Be  denied  me.    By  waiting,  I'm  tempted 
To  be  false  to  my  friend  and  myself,  my  suit 
To  prefer— his  to— I'll  straight  to  Priscilla !  lExlt.l 

Scene  III. — Room  in  house.    Priscilla  at  work. 

Pkiscilla  [to  Alden  entering']. 
Good-morrow,  John  Alden,  good-morrow! 

Alden.  The  same 

I  bid  you. 
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Priscii-t.a.    Good  wishes  are  well  \\hen  the  plaoo 
Is  well-nigh  deserted— a  guard  but  for  women 
And  children  remains.     Indeed,  'tis  very  gloomy, 
The  prospect,— with  war  and  with  winter  at  haiid  I 
You  saw,  then,  our  army  depart  ? 

Alden.  Yes,  saw  them. 

And  bade  them  Grod-speed! — ^an  array  terrible  too, 
With  banners  and  weapons  and  courage  to  strike 
The  foe  dumb. 

Priscilla.    The  flower  of  our  Plymouth  has  gone, 
The  pride  of  the  Mayflower.    Oh,  pity  if  they 
Should  fail ! 

AldIcn.    Doubtless  we  die,  if  they  do.    Surely 
You  give  not  up  to  misgivings  like  these  I     Why 
The  Lord's  on  our  side,  and  Miles  Standish,— Standish, 
\yho  knows  not  defeat  in  matters  of  warfai-e, — Standish, 
Whose  fame  every  household  in  England 
Was  proud  to  repeat!    Quicker  work  he  will  make 
With  these  tribes  than  with  phalanx  on  phalanx 
Of  men  for  years  trained  in  battles  in  Europe. 

Priscilua.    Yes,  Standish  is  notable  and  one  to  trust 
In  emergency.    But  vain  is  the  help  of  man 
If  God  be  not  on  our  side. 

Alhen.  Now  we're  speaking 

Of  Standish— I'll  state  my  purpose  in  main 
In  calling  this  morning  so  early.    A  charge 
He  has  given  me  as  his  friend,  and  as  a  friend 
I  will  faithfully  try  to  discharge  it.    Deep, 
Deep  are  the  wounds  that  love  makes, — deeper,  I  trow, 
Than  sabre-cuts  that  bring  high  renown.    Standish 
Boasting  honorable  scars  yet  confesses 
A  vulnerable  spot  in  his  heart.    The  smart 
That  was  left  when  Eose  died  still  unabated, 
He  deems  but  one  remedy  sure — thinks  that  you 
Perhaps 

Pkiscilla  [in  aslonishment]. 

I  marry  Miles  Standish,  the  Captain! 

Alden.  If  you  knew  that  he  loves  and  desires  it — might 

PiusciLLA.  Pray  what  knows  the  Captain  of  love— a  fighter  7 
Of  tender  regard  for  a  woman  ? 
Aldkn.                                           Forget 
His  calling  and  possible  roughness  of  manner, 
And  share  home  with  him  who  fireside  has  none 

Priscilla.    Forget  all  a  woman  feels  and  discovers 
By  her  God-given  instincts  alone  ?    Well,  a  love 
One  can't  show,  nor  yet  speak,  must,  I  ween,  a  queer 
Sort  of  malady  prove !    Did  Standish  suppose 
That  such  wounds  could  be  healed  by  proxy  alone, 
Or  through  negotiations?    ILmghing  derisively.] 
6mm 
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Alden.  He,  doubtless,  himself 

Had  pleaded  his  cause,  had  not  duty  called  heuce. 

Priscilla.    What  duty  tan  call  one  away  to  prevent 
His  settling,  himself,  his  affairs  with  his  God  ? 
Or,  if  need  is  so  great,  with  the  woman  he  thinks 
A  helpmeet  to  journey  with  him  to  that  God? 

Alijen.    His  friend,  he  desired  me  to  open  the  case, 
Which  most  likely  he  intends,  when  returned. 
Himself  to  prosecute. 

Priscilla.  What  friend,  pray,  is  that 

AVhom  any  man  needs  to  interpret  himself 
To  his  wife?    What  marriage  were  that  where  a  man 
Might  be  at  such  loss  every  day,  I  suspect. 
Translating  himself? 

Aldkn.  But  what  saith  the  Lord,  pray, 

Of  Jiving  alone?    Saith  he  not,  "  'Tis  not  good  ?  " 
And  a  man  like  Miles  Standish  has  surely  most  need 
Of  companion,  of  comfort,  caresses,— all, 
In  short,  to  preserve  a  fair  balance  in  life. 
What  were  the  lone  dove  without  mate  ?     All  nature 
Shows  types  blessing  union  of  heart  and  of  life ; 
And,  indeed — 

Priscilla.        With  such  views  you  have  never— 7 
John  Alden  why  do  you  not  speak  for  yo^irselff 
[Cwriain  falls.'] 


THE  COUNTEY  COUSINS. 

CHAKACTKHS. 

Lizzie  Twist,  a  New  York  Lady. 

Kate  Carlton,  her  cousin  from  Vennont. 

Jane  Caklton,  sister  to  Kate. 

Clara  Dkans,  intimate  friend  of  Lizzie's. 

Count  D'EsTANGR,  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Twist,  Lizzie's  father. 

Scene  I. — City  drawinff-room.     Miss  Thidst  at  home.     Enter 
Miss  Clara  Deans. 

Miss  Twist. — I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  dear  Clara. 
_  have  been  looking  and  wishing  for  you  all  morning. 
I  .want  to  consult  you  about  my  birthday  party.  Pa 
says  I  shall  have  one. 

Miss  Deans.— Oh,  that  will  be  so  nice.  You  told  me 
when  we  last  met  that  you  wanted  to  have  one,  and  I 
have  been  so  anxious  to  hear  what  you  had  concluded  on, 


I 
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I  folt  this  morning  that  I  could  not  wait  one  single  clay 
longer,  so  here  am  [.  ° 

Miss  T. — I  was  just  coming  around  to  see  you  about 
it.     I  want  3'oiir  opinion  about  the  arrangements. 

IMiss  D. — You  have  such  splendid  rooms,  dear  Lizzie. 
Ton  can  have  so  many  guests. 

Mtss  T. — Yes  ;  I  wanted  to  have  a  large  assembly,  but 
Ma  says  not  too  large,  hut  very  select,  if  we  would  create 
a  sensation,  and  you  knovv  that  is  what  we  shall  aim  at; 
your  party  created  such  an  excitement  after  you  came 
home  from  Washington. 

Miss  D — Oh,  yes.  Pa  being  a  member  of  Congress, 
he  was  acquainted  with  so  many ;  you  do  not  hope  to 
rival  that? 

Miss  T. — TTo;  but  then  Pa  is  quite  an  influential  man, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  make  a  fine  display,  for  you  know  it 
will  be  so  nice  to  hear  every  one  praise  our  splendid  en- 
tertainment. Oh,  I  am  so  anxious  for  the  time  to  come. 
Pshaw,  there  is  the  door-bell ;  I  wish  I  had  told  John  I 
would  be  at  home  to  no  person  after  you  came ;  but  ser- 
vants are  no  ignorant,  he  will  bring  every  one  in. 
£Enter  servant  with  a  letter.'] 

Miss  T. — La,  a  letter  for  me ;  why  who  can  it  be  from  ? 
r  am  sure  I  never  saw  that  handwriting  before;  it  is  a 
strange  post-mark  too.     Excuse  me,  Clara,  I  must  see. 

Miss  D Certainly  I  will,  Lizzie,  for  you  know  I  am 

also  interested  ;  from  some  bashful  lover,  I  suppose;  mind, 

we  have  no  seci'ets  from  eacli  other. 

[il/jss  T.  opens  and  reads,  and  then  dashing  it  to  the  fioor 

walks  up  and  down  in  the  highest  excitement.'] 

Miss  D. — Mercy  on  me,  dear  Lizzie,  what  have  you 
been  reading?  what  is  the  matter? 

Miss  T.— Matter  enough;  only  just  think  of  it;  I 
declare  I  never  was  so  provoked  in  all  my  life.  1  really 
shall  go  crazy  ! 

Miss  D.— bo  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  am  almost  dying  to 
know.     I  never  saw  you  so  excited  before. 

Miss  T. Well,  when  you  hear  you  will  not  be  surprised 

at  my  excitement.  Only  just  to  think  of  it.  I  wish  I 
had  no  cousins  in  the  world.  1  would  not  care  if  they 
did  not  live  in  the  country,  hut  country  people  are  never 
more  than  half-witted;  it  really  is  too  bad. 
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Mtss  p.— Indeed,  dear  Lizzie,  if  yoti  would  only  tell 
me  what  it  is,  I  could  sympathize  with  you. 

Miss  T.— Well,  in  a  few  days,  if  Miss  Jane  Carlton 
has  not  the  good  kick  to  get  iier  neck  broken  on  the  way, 
she  will  be  here  to  remain  half  the  winter,  and  Heavens 
only  know  how  much  longer  ;  a  pretty  time  I  shall  have 
introducing  her  to  society. 

Miss  D.— Well,  indeed,  it  is  very  provoking;  but 
maybe  she  is  not  so  very  ignorant,  \_pvlnng  up  Ihf  letter  ;] 
If  this  is  her  writing,  it  is" certainly  a  very  elegant  hand ; 
she  may  be  well  educated. 

Miss  T.— Well  educated  or  not,  I  don't  want  hor  here 
just  at  this  particular  time.  I  do  not  know  what  evil 
jiossessed  Pa  to  invite  them.  If  Ma  and  Aunt  Matilda 
were  there  last  summer  to  spend  a  few  weeks,  that  is  no 
reason  we  should  be  harassed  with  their  awkward  daugh- 
ter this  winter. 

Miss  T). —  I  am  sure  I  feel  very  sorry  for  yon,  dear 
Lizzie.     Could  you  not  write,  telling  her  not  to  come? 

Miss  T. — Then  Pa  would  be  angry.  Her  mother  is  his 
sister.  I  don't  see  what  girls  marry  country  clowns  for; 
I  think  they  ought  never  to  trouble  their  city  relatives 
afterwards.  Now  if  they  were  coming  from  the  South, 
I  should  not  mind  it  so  much,  it  sounds  so  aristocratic  to 
speak  of  one's  Southern  relatives,  but  these  are  from  the 
Green  Mountains  and  smell  decidedly  rural. 

Miss  D. — I  would  not  let  it  worry  me,  dear  Ijizzie. 
By  the  way,  I  met  Count  D'Estange  this  morning;  you 
iutend  to  have  him  at  your  party. 

Miss  T. — That  letter  has  di'iven  all  thoughts  of  party 
out  of  my  head.  I  wish  I  had  said  nothing  about  having 
one.  An  elegant  time  I  shall  have  introducing  Miss 
Jane  Carlton  to  my  guests. 

Miss  D. — Dear  Lizzie,  please  think  no  more  about  it, 
and  do  answer  my  question — you  intend  having  the 
Count  at  your  party? 

Miss  T. — Yes,  I  wish  to  have  him  present,  but  Pa  is  no 
friend  to  him.  He  says  he  is  more  like  a  Green  Moun- 
tain Yankee  than  a  French  Count;  but  Pa  has  such 
absurd  notions  about  some  things. 
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Miss  D.— Oh,  my  !  Why  I  think  he  is  a  perfect  ireutlo- 
man.  I  admire  him  very  much.  He  wears'  such  a 
splendid  moustache. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  dear,  that  letter ;  I  cannot  think  of  any 
thing  but  its  contents. 

Miss  D. — Lizzie,  I  am  so  sorry ;  but  were  I  j'ou,  T  would 
write  and  tell  her  not  to  come.  You  need  not  let  your 
Pa  know  you  received  the  letter. 

Miss  T. — I  have  a  good  mind  to  do  so.  Come,  let's  go 
i  .to  the  library.     You  will  assist  me  to  dictate  it. 

Miss  D. — Indeed,  dear  Lizzie,  I  would  willingl_v  do  so, 
hut  I  have  other  engagements.  I  have  already  overstayed 
my  time. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  T  do  wish  you  could  spend  the  day  here  ; 
and  what  a  blunderer  I  am  -  so  much  talking  and  never 
asked  you  to  lay  aside  your  bonnet ;  please  excuse  my  im- 
politeness. 

Miss  D. — Certainly ;  if  I  had  intended  more  than  a 
short  call,  I  should  have  laid  it  off  without  invitation  ; 
you  know  I  am  always  perfectly  at  home  here. 

Miss  T. — That  is  right.  I  am  glad  you  feel  so  ;  it  is 
this  feeling  towards  you  that  prevents  me  from  treating 
you  with  more  formality ;  but  as  yon  cannot  remain 
to-day,  come  soon  and  spend  the  day.  My  party  will  be 
in  three  weeks  ;  come  next  Thursday. 

Miss  D. — If  nothing  prevents,  I  will;  but  I  shall  see 
you  before  then  ;  you  will  be  around  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Uood-bye.     lExit  Clara  ZJean.s.] 

Miss  T. — \_Soliliquizing.  Taking  up  the  letter.'] — Well, 
I  shall  write  to  her,  that's  all,  and  such  a  letter  as  will 
make  her  give  up  all  intentions  of  coming  here — that  is,  if 
she  has  any  spirit  at  all. 

\_Exit.     Curtain  falls.] 

Scene  2  — Country  sitting-room.  Miss  Jane  Carlton  sew- 
ing. Enter  Miss  Kate  Carlton  with  letters  and  papers  in 
hand. 

Kate A  letter  for  you,  Jane,  post-mark  Xcw  York. 

Caii  it  be  possible  Cousin  Lizzie  has  received  your  letter 
and  has  answered  it  already. 

[Ja/iei  opens  the  letter  and  reads  aloud.] 
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New  Yoek,  October  Uth,  1858. 
Miss  Carlton: — ■ 

I  received  your  note,  disclosing  your  intention  of  visit- 
•ing  us  shortly,  and  I  thought  I  would  write  and  inform 
vou  that  it  would  be  extremely  obliging  to  us  if  you 
would  defer  your  visit.  We  anticipate  having  a  very 
large  company  here  shortly,  and  as  you  are  not  familiar 
with  other  society  than  clodhoppers  and  countT-y  rusti- 
cal ily,  it  will  be  extremely  mortifying  to  those  so  much 
your  superiors  to  be  incommoded  with  your  presence  at 
that  particular  time.  I  should  feel  sensitive  about  intro- 
ducing one  ignorant  of  the  customs  and  good  breeding 
which  pervade  the  society  in  which  I  move,  and  1  hope 
yiju  will  feel  grateful  for  my  trying  to  save  you  from  a 
mortification  which,  I  trust,  would  have  been  as  offensive 
to  j'ou  as  to  me.  If  at  some  future  time  it  will  suit  you 
to  visit  our  city,  we  will  endeavor  to  welcome  you  with 
the  best  grace  possible. 

Yours,  &c., 

Lizzie  Twist, 

\_Silence  for  a  few  moments.] 

Kate. — Well,  Jane,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Jane Thihk  of  it,  Kate  ?  such  a  letter,  and  from  our 

own  cousin  too ;  it  must  be  impossible  ! 

Kate. — But  it  is  possible,  though,  and  that  letter  proves 
that  it  is.     What  will  you  do  ? 

Jane. — What  will  I  do  ?  Why,  quietly  answer  it,  of 
course. 

Kate. — Quietly  answer  it,  indeed !  I  should  answer  it 
with  a  vengeance. 

Jane. — If  she  has  done  wrong,  would  it  be  right  for 
me  to  follow  her  example?  I  ought  rather  to  thank  her 
. — nay,  I  do  thank  her  for  saving  me  from  the  mortify 
cation  of  going  where  I  should  not  have  been  made  wel- 
come. 

Kate. — Then  you  will  not  go  ? 

Jane. —  Go!  why,  Kate,  did  you  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose I  would  go  after  having  received  such  a  letter  as 
that  ? 

ICate. — Then  I  shall  go.  They  do  not  know  either  of 
lis.  for  we  were  at  school  last  summer  when  Aunt  Uutb 
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and  her  sister,  Matilda,  with  their  five  or  six  great  romp- 
ing bo3's,  were  here  for  three  or  four  weeks,  slashing  and 
destroying  every  thing  before  them.  We  were  plenty  good 
enough  then.  I  suppose  they  saved  paying  their  board 
while  thej'  rusticated  here,  and  then  aunt  made  mother 
promise  we  should  visit  them  this  winter ; — this  looks  as 
if  tliey  wanted  us.  Well,  I  shall  go,  if  you  don't ;  that's 
Bii ! 

Jane. — Kate,  have  you  taken  leave  «f  your  senses  ? 
Kate. — No,  indeed ;  tliey  never  were  brii^hter  in  ray 
life.  Do  you  know  the  contempt  breathed  in  that  lettGi* 
has  done  a  deal  to  sharpen  tliein  ?  I  shall  let  Miss  Lizzie 
Twist  know  whom  she  despises.  She  will  know  what  a 
Yankee  girl  is  made  of  before  I  am  there  very  long. 
.  Jank. — Kate,  do  act  rational.  Dear  sister,  do  not  go  ; 
only  think  of  going  where  you  are  not  wanted.  Why,  I 
am  ashamed  you  should  for  one  moment  think  of  going 
where  they  would  despise  you. 

Kate — Ah,  Jane,  that  is  it — she  would  feel  sensitive 
in  introducing  you  ;  if  she  don't  have  her  feelings  moved 
a  little  be^'ond  the  sensitive  point  when  I  make  my  ap- 
pearance, I'll  not  give  much  for  my  woman's  wit 

Jank. — Kate  Carlton,  you  shall  not  go  1  I  will  show 
this  letter  to  father,  and  1  know  you  will  not  go  contrary 
to  his  command. 

Kate. — He  must  not  see  it ;  only  think  of  mother :  she 
was  so  glad  to  see  her  brother  last  summer,  and  is  so 
anxious  that  we  should  in  torn  visit  them. 

Jane. — Yes;  but  not  as  you  intend  going.  No,  no, 
Kate,  you  must  not  go. 

Kate. — I  will ;  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  all  you  can 
say  will  not  "change  it ;  so  you  can  say  that  j'ou  have 
changed  j'ours  and  do  not  want  to  go.  It  will  cause  no 
surprise,  for  you  are  such  a  homelady  at  best ;  just  say 
I  may  go  in  your  place ;  so  now  cotne,  I  shall  need  your 
assistance. 

Jane. — My  assistance — and  pray  for  what? 

Kate. — To  help  me  prepare  for  my  intended  visit  to 
New  York. 

Jane. — Why,  you  have  the  same  as  I  was  going  to 
take  ;  what  else  will  you  need  ? 

Kate. Whj',  some  dresses  of  real  common  gay  cottop. 

It 
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print,  the  very  ugliest  we  can  find.  Thdn  we  must  go  to 
the  attic  and  rummage  over  lliose  great  chests ;  perhajis 
I  can  find  something  in  them  I  shall  need.  There  is 
grandma's  wedding  gown ;  it  has  a  short  bodice  and  long 
train,  embroidered  off  so  handsomely;  it  will  be  the 
very  thing  for  Cousin  Lizzie's  party. 

Jane Why,  Kate,  you  surprise  me. 

Kate. — I  shall  surprise  you  worse  before  I  am  ready. 
I  must  have  some  cheap  artificial  flowers  and  red  ribbon 
for  my  hair. 

Jane. — Kate,  my  dear  sister,  yon  are  not  in  earnest .' 

Kate. — Never  was  more  so  in  my  life.  I  intend  to  be 
as  near  what  Miss  Elizabeth  Twist  supposes  I  am  as  I 
possibly  can.  We  must  select  the  oldest-fashioned  bon- 
uet  we  can  find  in  the  attic,  and  if  there  is  no  feather  in 
it,  -we'll  rob  the  old  turkey  for  leathers.  I'll  have  to  be 
in  the  fashion. 

Jane. — But  you  will  wear  your  new  velvet  cloak  and 
bonnet,  will  you  not  ? 

Kate. — I  shall  take  them,  of  course.  I  intend  to  make 
a  visit  to  Professor  Allen's  first.  I  shall  lead  Jennie  into 
the  secret.  Won't  slie  enjoy  the  joke?  I  expect  her 
father  has  wealth  enough  to  buy  and  keep  Uncle  Twist, 
and  Jennie  never  puts  on  such  airs.  I  wonder  how  much 
better  the  society  is  in  which  Miss  Twist  moves.  Won't 
I  surprise  her,  though  ? 

Jane Yes,  Kate ;  it  will  be  a  sufficient  punishment 

for  her  to  meet  you  with  Miss  Jennie  Allen,  without  making 
yourself  ridiculous. 

Kate. — Not  for  me;  I  feel  too" utterly  indignnnt  to  let 
her  ofl"  so  easily;  just  let  me  step  into  her  parlor  when 
it  is  full  of  aristocratic  society,  won't  I  Cou6iu  Betty  her 
up?  [^Kate  rising."]  Come,  I  am  anxious  to  commence 
preparation.  Isn't  there  an  old  short  cloth  cloak  about 
somewhere,  mother  used  to  wear  when  she  was  young  ? 

Jane. — You  surely  don't  mean  to  take  that. 

Kate. — Indeed  I  do.  Won't  I  cut  a  spread  going  down 
Broadway  with  my  fashionable  cousin  ?  [^Fiirling  acroax 
the  stage."] 

Jane. — You  will  never  act  thus,  dear  Kate  ;  think  liow 
disgraceful — 

Kate. — 1  will  do  nothing  disgraceful;  but  1   will  let 
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Miss  Twist  know  whom  she  despises.  I  will  teach  her  a 
lesson  she  will  not  easily  forget ;  but  come,  come,  I 
must  make  my  preparations  before  father  and  motlier 
come  home.  I  can  be  all  ready  against  Thursday,  and 
mind,  you  must  not  give  the  true  reason  for  changing 
your  mind. 

Jane. — Indeed,  Kate,  I  cannot  willingly  consent  to 
your  going  thus. 

Kate. — You  may  as  well,  for  I  shall  go ;  so  come  help 
me  to  prepare. 


Scene  3. — City  drawing-room.    Miss  Tivht  at  home.   Enter 
Aiiss  Deans. 

Miss  Twist.  [^RusMng  to  meet  her."] — Come  at  last.  I 
ji.ive  been  looking  for  you  for  an  hour,  and  liad  begun  to 
fear  you  were  going  to  play  me  false.  Will  j-ou  lay  aside 
your  hat  and  coat  here,  or  go  to  my  dressing-room  ? 

Miss  Deans.— Gh,  I  will  lay  them  off  here.  I  am  so 
tired — the  morning  was  so  fine  I  did  not  order  the  car 
riage.  I  thought  1  would  walk,  but  1  found  it  plenty  far 
euoug-h. 

Miss  T. — Do  take  this  rocking-chair,  and  make  your- 
self comfortable.  \_Miss  T.  touches  a  bell — maid  enters.'] 
Here,  Hetty,  take  this  coat  and  hat  to  my  dressing-room. 

Hbtty.  —  Yes,  miss,     [^lixit  Hetty.'] 

Miss  T. — I  am  so  glad  you  are  here.  I  was  so  fearful 
you  would  disappoint  me  to-day. 

.Miss  D.— Indeed,  I  denied  myself  two  or  three  e'tcur- 
sions  of  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  spending  the  day  with 
you.  Cousin  Frank  wanted  me  to  go  on  an  excursion  up 
the  Hudson,  and  Harry  Walton  wanted  me  to  ride  out 
into  the  country;  but  I  told  them  both  that  I  was  posi- 
tively engaged  "to  you  for  the  day. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  Clara,  I  am  so  anxious  to  hear  what  your 
dress  is  to  be  for  the  party,  you  have  selected  it,  of 
course. 

Miss  D.— Yes,  indeed.     Oh,  it's  a  perfect  love !    sky- 
blue  silk,  trimmed  with  white  lace.     Harry  Walton  says 
[  look  divinely  beautiful  ii'  blue.      By  the  way,  have  you 
vrifen  to  your  cousin  ?     l:<  s'ic  coining? 
(;.M.M" 
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Miss  T.— Yea;  T  have  written,  and  such  a  letter  as  will 
insure  me  no  intrusion  from  tliat  quarter. 

Miss  D.— Oh,  Lizzie,  maybe  she  is  very  lady -like.  Only 
think  how  it  will  insult  and  grieve  her. 

Mrss  T.— Lady-like,  indeed  !  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
old  rusty  farmer  having  a  lady-like  daughter  ?  I'm  not 
going  to  give  mj-self  any  uneasiness  about  it ;  but  I  must 
tell  you  what  my  dress  is  to  be ;  you  do  not  ask. 

Miss  D. — I  am  almost  dying  to  hear,  notwithstanding 
Something  very  brilliant,  I  expect,  us  this  is  your  tirst 
jjarty 

Miss  T.— No,  not  brilliant ;  plain  white  silk,  witliout 
jewel  or  ornament  save  a  white  rose-bud  in  my  hair.  Ma 
says  perfect  simplicity  will  be  most  becoming.  I  wonder 
how  Count  D'Estange  will  like  it. 

Miss  D. — Oh,  he  will  lilse  it,  no  doubt.  I  understand 
he  is  perfectly  enchanted  with  you.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  made  you  a  Countess  one  of  these  days. 

Miss  T  — How  you  do  talk,  Clara  ;  take  care  what  you 
put  into  my  head,  \_darLing  up  and  looking  surprised.'] 
Mercy  on  me,  what  is  a  stage-coach  stopping  at  our  door 
for  ?  And  did  you  ever  see  such  an  object  as  is  alighting? 
Look,  only  look  at  her  bonnet! 

Miss  D  — And  just  see  the  bandbox  and  bundles  -  it 
must  be  your  cousin. 

Miss  T. — She  is  coming  up  to  our  door!  Heavens  help 
me,  Clara,  what  shall  I  do?  \_Sinkiiig  on  a  chair,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Enter  Kate,  who  riixhes  up  to 
Clara,  flinging  her  arms  around  het — exclaivis  wry  loud,] 

Kate. — Lor,  Cousin  Bets,  how  glad  I  he's  to  see  ycr  I 

Miss  D.  \_Pushin.g  her  away.] — lam  not  your  cou.sin. 

Kate  [  Turning  to  Lizzie^. — You  must  be  my  cousin, 
then,  for  that  feller  out  there  sed  you  were  in  here. 
[  Lizzie  turns  away  ] 

Kate. — Wal,  this  is  a  puty  way  to  welcum  yer.  cosin, 
what's  cum  so  far  ter  see  yer.  Haint  yer  goin'  to  ax  me 
to  take  off  ray  fixins'  ?  [  Takes  off  her  bonnet  and  seats 
herself]  I  expected  you'd  have"  hull  lots  of  manners, 
bein'  brot  up  in  town.  Good  glory,  I  wish  yer'd  s.ay 
suuithin'. 

Miss  T.  [aside.]— Oh,  Clara,  what  will  1  do,  what  will 

1     V     0.' 
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■■    Mtss  1).-Tndeed   dear  Lizzie,  I  cannot  advise  you. 

Kate  -Goody,  do  yer  call  her  Lizzie  ?  Why  her  dad 
sed  last  summer  she  was  called  after  granmarm,  and 
everybody  calls  her  old  Betty  Twist.  Now  I  look  at  yer, 
you  look  a  site  like  granmarm. 

Miss  T  [aside.}— Oh,  this  is  horrible. 

Kate  ^drawing  her  chair  near  Lizzie  and  taking  hold 
of  her  dress].— My  golly,.  I  guess  you  think  yourself 
tarnation  grand,  to  wear  silk  frocks  every  day.  Why 
dad  thought  he  was  doin'  it  when  he  bot  this  striped 
thing;  but  then  it  is  plenty  good  enough.  Some  folks 
l.kes  to  spend  all  they  have  on  fine  harness;  goodness 
knows  that's  not  the  way  with  dad  ;  he's  got  lots  of 
money-  five  hundred  dollars,  I'll  bet,  clear  grit,  above  old 
Dobbin  and  Browny ;  plaguey  good  cow  Browny  is  too, 
make^  four  pounds  of  butter  when  she  has  good  pasture. 
Cousin  Betty,  does  yer  know  how  to  milk?  Marm  said 
she  reckoned  you'd  cum  out  next  summer  to  our  place, 
so  I'll  larn  yer  ef  yer  don't  know.  [A  pauae.]  Now,  if 
t'lese  'er  winder  curtains  don't  look  real  harnsome.  I 
was  right  down  sartain  they  was  real  silk.  Does  yer 
daddy  weave  this  kind  of  stuff  in  his  factory  now-a-days  ? 
He  used  to  weave  bed  tickin'  and  kalerko  in  that  "old 
factory  by  our  creek.  I've  hern  marm  talk  about  it  many 
a  time.  [Looking  around.]  Jimminy,  but  you've  got 
grandifled  up  since  you  cum  to  town  to  live.  These  here 
Cheers  and  that  settee  thing  must  hev  cost  a  sigkt  of 
money. 

iMiss  D. — How  ignorant  you  are — that's  a.  sofa. 

Kate. — Oh — a— sofy,  is  it  ?  Wal,  I  hev  herd  of  them 
thing  afore,  but  I  forgot ;  but  I'm  not  so  tarnal  ignorant," 
for  if  yer  had  been  at  our  house,  I  wouldn't  told  yer  that 
if  3'er  hadn't  knowed  more  than  a  two  year  old  heifer. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  Clara,  I  shall  die ;  such  language  will 
kill  me,  and  only  think  what  an  object  for  a  party. 

Kate. — Gollyopolis,  are  you  gorn  to  hev  a  party  ? 
Wal,  I  got  gooder  clothes  than  these  along.  I  have  one 
•  frock  what  used  to  be  granmarm 's.  I  tell  yon  it  is  awful 
slick ;  it  has  a  great  long  train  embroidered  off  harnsomly, 
and  I  knowed  them  kind  of  things  are  fashionable  now-a- 
days,  and  marm  said  I  might  as  well  bring  it  along  and 
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war  it  if  you  took  me  to  meetin'  or  any  v/ars.    IKate  goes 
to  her  hoxes.'] 

Miss  T.  [osiie.]— What  in  the  world  will  I  do,  Clnra? 
She  will  expect  me  to  take  her  everywhere.  I  know  I 
shall  die. 

Miss  D.— I  do  wonder  if  she  received  your  letter. 

Miss  T If  she  did  she  has  not  sense  enough  to  ap- 
preciate it.  I  hate  to  say  any  thing  to  her,  or  i  would  ask 
her  ahout  it. 

IKate,  after  putting  on  a  huge  apron,  returns  to  her  fp.nt 
with  a  large  stocking,  partly  finished,  with  her  knitting-bag 
on  her  arm.'] 

Kate. — Don't  yon  gals  work  any,  down  here  in  New 
York,  Cousin  Betty?  GroHy,  if  a  feller  comes  in  up  our 
way  and  ketches  a  gal  doin'  nothin',  he  piity  soon  sos 
she's  lazy.  I  reckon  you  hev  hull  lots  of  beaux,  Cousin 
Betty 

Miss  T. — Do  not  call  me  that  horrid  name.  I  sincerely 
hope  there  will  none  come  while  you  are  here. 

Kate  ^priming  up']. — Oh,  dear ;  1  expect  yer  afeard 
Ihey  will  fall  in  love  with  me;  but  yer  needn't  worry  ;  I 
hev  hull  lots  of  them  up  to  hum.  I  wouldn't  give  .Jack 
Jiukins  for  a  hull  cart-load  of  yer  pussy-lip'd  dandies. 

Miss  D.  [looking  through  the  window.]— Is  that  Count 
D'Estange  crossing  the  street  ? 

Miss  T. — God  forbid  that  he  should  come  here  now  ! 

Kate  [rushing  forward^. — Count  De — who? — Lawsyl 
1  do  wish  he  would  come  in.  Which  is  he  ?  do  tell,  so  I 
can  see  a  real  Count.  Is  that  him  cumin'  up  to  the  door  ? 
Ooodj"-,  haint  I  glad  I  Now  you  must  introduce  me,  gals, 
so  I  can  brag  about  it  when  I  go  home. 

[Miss  T.  [springing  forward,  gathers  up  bonnet,  cloak, 
boxes,  &c.,  exclaims] — Do  let  me  show  j-ou  to  your  room, 
so  you  can  dress  for  dinner. 

Kate  [hastily  snatching  a  box  from  her  hand,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming] — Dress,  indeed  1  Dress?  wal  I 
gess  there  will  no  one  kech  me  dressing.  I  ken  fix  up  a 
little  'afore  this  glass— it's  plenty  big  enough.  [Fixes  a  , 
large  headdress  of  red  ribbon  and  artificial  flowers  on  her 
head,  seats  herself  and  is  busy  knitting.  The  Count  enters 
one  side  of  the  stage  as  Miss  T.  conies  forward  from  the 
other.] 
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Count  IdrawKng  tone'] — Good-raorning,  ladies;  weiy 
|.l'^asant  mawning.  'Pon  honor,  I  .hope  you  are  well. 
I  liaisiug  his  glasses,  surveys  K'de.'] 

Kate  [aside,  to  C/aro].— What  a  pity  he's  near- 
sighted. 

Count. — ^When  did  the  last  packet  arrive  from  Dublin  ? 

judge  this  is  some  of  its  freight. 

Kats. — Wal,  I  guess  there's  about  as  much  Irish  about 
.le  as  there  is  French  about  you. 

Count. — Why,  you  haven't  much  of  the  brogue.  Where 
aie  you  from? 

Kate. — What  a  Yankee  question!  Wal,  I  guess  I 
lie's  from  of  Varmount.  I'm  Betty  Twist's  own  first 
cousin,  [making  motions  to  the  (/iris;']  but  I  see  slie's  not 
jjorn  to  introduce  me,  so  I'll  make  yer  acquainted  with 
Catharine  Carlton,  Mr.  Count  DeLet's  hang — or  what's 
your  name  ?  There's  nothiu'  like  beiu'  ableto  introduce 
one's  owuself. 

Miss  T  [a.s-ife]— Is  it  possible?  Catharine  Carlton  ? 
Why,  Clara,  it  was  Jane  wlio  wrote  the  letter  ;  there  is 
something  wrong  somewhere — it  is  strange. 

Miss  D. — Yes,  it  is.  Look  at  her  hands  ;  they  are  as 
small  and  white  as  ours. 

Count. — .Miss  Twist,  it  cannot  be  possible  that  you  are 
related  to  this  uncouth  — 

Kate  [interrupting  him"}. — I'll  let  you  know  who's 
who.  Didn't  I  see  you  turn  red  and  green  and  all  other 
colors  when  I  sed  ould  Varmount.  Maybe  you  know 
sumtin'  about  Yankee  land.  I  reckon  yer  thought  that 
har  over  yer  face  kivered  up  Bob  Jones ;  but  I  know'd  it 
was  you  the  minute  I  sot  me  two  eyes  on  yer. 

Count. — Indeed  j'ou  are  mistaken ;  you  have  never 
seen  me  before. 

Kate. — Never  seed  you  'afore  !  never  seed  Bob  Jones, 
the  butcherl  Wal,  I  never  seed  yer  in  sich  good  harness, 
that's  sartin.  I  guess  sellin'  hide  and  taller  has  got  to 
be  good  business.  Where  hev  yer  bin'  bobbing  round 
for  sich  a  spell  ? 

Count. — I  came  here  to  chat  with  these  leddies,  and 
not  to  be  questioned  by  a  raw  Yankee  girl. 

Kate.— Wall,  I  reckon  yer  wouldn't  want  to  be  ques- 
tiou'd  by  a  cooked  one. 
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Mrss  T. — You  have  quite  disgusted  me,  Miss,  and  in- 
sulted my  frieuds,  and  now  you  must  be  still  oi  leave  the 
room. 

Kate. — Hum — me — my  tongue's  ray  own,  and  I  reckon 
I  can  use  it.  Good  gracious,  somebody  must  talk,  and 
you  don't  have  much  to  say. 

Miss  T. — Do  please  have  some  manners. 

Kate  [very  loud}. — Hev  som  manners  I  he's  me  sister's 
husband.  [Lower  tone.}  I'de  a  tarnal  site  sooner  hev' 
his  brother  Jake ;  he's  the  goodest  lookin'.  Bob,^  I  reckon 
you  remember  Sumner  Manner  and  Jake?  Wall,  Sum 
and  sister  Sal  got  married  last  winter,  and  we  had  a  hul 
lot  of  good  things — it  makes  my  mouth  water  yit  when 
I  think  of  it. 

Miss  T. — Well,  we  care  nothing  about  your  weddings — 
I  made  no  reference  to  beaux — I  wish  you  would  have  a 
little  manners. 

Miss  D.  [hastily.] — Do  not  talk  to  her;  it  only  makes 
her  worse. 

Miss  T. — I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  T  wish  Pa  would 
come  in.  It  is  so  unfortunate  Ma  is  in  Philadelphia  this 
week — if  she  was  onlj^  here. 

Count. — Do  not  give  yourselves  any  uneasiness,  ladies  ; 
for  my  part  I  am  quite  amused. 

Kate. — Harkee,  these  gals  I  you  must  look  sharp  or  J 
shall  jocky  you  out  of  your  Frenchman. 

Miss  T. — Do  not  talk  so!  Indeed,  you  humble  me  to 
the  veiy  dust.     What  will  my  friends  think  V 

Kate. — I  reckon  I  don't  hurt  you  any,  if  your 
friends  really  like  you.  My  talking  v^ill  not  prevent 
them — 

Count. — For  my  part  I  am  continually  contrasting 
your  ladylike  actions  with  her  vulgar  ways. 

Kate. — And  did  you  ever  contrast  my  manners  with 
Judy  Brown,  our  kitchen  gal,  when  you  used  to  come  to 
spark  her  on  Sunday  nights  1  Poor  Judy  !  she  thought  a 
sight  of  you,  if  she  did  give  you  the  mitten.  It  went 
pesky  hard  with  her  when  you  left  and  nobody  'node  for 
where. 

Miss  D.  laaide.}  Can  it  be  that  what  she  is  saying  is 
true  ?     Does  he  not  appear  greatly  confused  ? 
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Miss  T.— Yes,  indeed ;  and  Pa  said  he  loolced  more 
like  a  Green  Mountain  Yanitee  tlian  a  French  Count. 

Kate.— There,  gals,  you  needn't  be  whispering— it's 
not  good  mantiers  to  whisper  in  company.  I  can  larn 
them  a  little  if  I  am  from  old  Varmount.  Say  now,  Bob 
be  honest:  wouldn't  you  lilie  to  see  Judy ? 

Count. — Is  it  possible  that  you  are  'Squire  Carlton's 
daughter  ?  If  so,  Ave  years  has  made  a  wonderful  change, 
or  you,  Kate  Carlton,  for  some  reason,  are  in  disguise. 

Kate. — And  if  I  am,  though  it  may  not  become  me  a3 
well  as  yours  does  you,  I  can  wear  it  with  more  ease. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  please  do  not  listen  to  her  I 

Count. — Will  you  believe  me  that  what  she  says  is 
true!  I  am,  indeed,  no  other  than  Bob  Jones.  Miss 
Carlton  referred  to  the  time  I  left  so  suddenly.  I  went 
to  California,  where,  being  successful,  I  soon  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  Returning  home  by  way  of  this  city,  and 
wisiiing  to  figure  a  vvhile  in  high  life,  found  I  could  best 
do  so  by  assumiug  a  title.  But  the  name  of  Judy  Brown 
has  awakened  old  memories,  and  I  must  see  that  warm- 
hearted girl  again.  Miss  Carlton,  will  you  inform  me  why 
you  are  here  in  this  uncouth  garb  ? 

Miss  T.  [^hastily  to  Kate.J—Yoa  at  least  are  what  you 
seem  ? 

Kate. — Yes,  I  am  a  real  Yankee  girl,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  no  French  Countess.  I  am  sorry.  Miss  Twist,  you 
have  been  deceived  in  those  moving  under  an  aristo- 
cratic title — in  the  first  circle  of  society.'  In  time  you 
will  learn  not  to  take  every  tiling  for  gold  that  glitters. 

Miss  D. — There  is  not  much  glitter  about  you. 

Kate. — I  may  have  the  ring  of  true  metal,  notwith- 
standing. [Turning  to  Ihe  Gvaiif.']  You  aslced  me  why  I 
am  here  in  this  uncouth  garb.  Tliough  I  had  not  inteinled 
to  make  the  disclosure  so  early,  Miss  Twist  has  already 
discovered  through  you  that  I'm  other  than  I  seem.  I 
am  here  through  invitation  from  Mr.  Twist,  (my  mother's 
brother,)  but  in  this  attire  through  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation provoked  by  the  tone  of  a  letter  penned  by  Miss 
Twist  to  my  sister. 

Miss  T. Will  yon  not  forgive  me  ?    I  sincerely  repent 

1  nving  written  it.     Let  my  ignorance  of  couutr}  people 
be  iiiv  excuse. 
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Count. — Yes,  since  a  country  butcher  has  had  the 
power  to  palm  himself  off  as  a  French  Count,  you  must  not 
trust  too  far  to  your  own  judgment.  Since  you  have  dis- 
covered my  true  character,  I  suppose  1  shall  be  no  longer 
welcome.  I  will  return  to  those  who  will  prize  me  for  my 
true  worth  and  not  for  my  wealth.  Thank  Miss  Carlton 
for  her  timely  disclosure,  because,  had  it  not  been  made, 
it  miglit  have  been  that  you  would  have  one  day  found 
yourself  not  a  French  Couniess,  but  the  wife  of  a  country 
meat-vender.  For  the  future  take  this  advice:  do  not 
e.xpect  always  to  find  truth  in  titles,  or  happiness  in  wealth,  . 
for  titles  are  but  a  hollow  sound,  and  wealth  is  easily 
squandered.  I  will  bid  you  good-morning,  Imouing  to- 
wards the  door.'\ 

Kate. — I'll  see  you  agin  one  of  these  days  when  yon 
come  to  spark  Judy. 

Miss  D. — I  have  this  day  learned  a  lessson  not  to  be 
forjfotten. 

Miss  T — If  I  had  never  taken  your  advice,  Clara,  and 
not  iiave  written  that  letter. 

Kate. — Do  not  lament  for  what  cannot  be  altered. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  happened  for  the  best,  liial  Jane  come 
as  she  intended,  and  you  should  have  received  her  un- 
kindly she  would  have  immediately  returned  and  this 
would  have  ended  all  intercourse  between  our  families.  I 
must  frankly  say  that  I  believe  it  is  your  education  and 
not  the  heart  that  is  wrong,  or  you  could  not  have 
borne  so  patiently  my  rude  behavior  this  morning. 

Miss  T. — You  are  right  in  referring  to  my  false  educa- 
tion. I  have  been  taught  to  consider  country  people 
ignorant  and  rude;  in  reality,  I  knew  nothing  about  them. 

Kate. — I  believe  you,  and  if  you  will  visit  us  some 
time  we  will  try  to  convince  3'ou,  though  we  live  among 
the  Green  Mountains,  we  are  not  barbarians.  So  now,  if 
you  will  send  for  my  fixins  I  will  follow  the  Count's  ex- 
ample. Though  I  had  nerve  enough  to  wear  them  here, 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  ever  appear  in  the  street 
again  in  such  a  garb. 

Miss  T. — You  shall  not  do  it.  You  must  not  talk  of 
leaving  us ;  if  you  do  I  shall  not  feel  as  if  I  was  forgiven. 

Kate. — I  cannot  remain,  for  I  have  made  anangemeiits 
to  visit  Professor  Allen's  before  1  return  home. 
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Miss  D.  [swrpmed]— Is  it  possible  you  are  acquainted 
more  ? 

Kate.— Oh,  3'es ;  his  daughter  Jennie  and  I  are  very 
intimate. 

Aliss  T.  laside  to  Clara.]— Oh  Clara,  Ma  hns  been  so 
anxious  to  secure  Allen's  presence  at  our  party.  [  Yb 
Kotf.']  Oh  cousin,  I  can  never  forgive  myself  for  writiii" 
tliat  letter.  No  wonder  it  offended  you.  What  can  1  do 
to  convince  you  that  I  am  heartily  penitent  ? 

Kate. — By  never  referring  to  it.  But  will  you  bring 
or  send  for  my  bonnet?  1  will  return  to  the  hotel  where 
1  have  left  my  trunks. 

Miss  T.  —  You  cannot  go.  T  will  send  the  servant  for 
yonr  trunks,  bnt  not,  a  single  step  shall  you  go  from  here. 
I  was  the  means  of  your  wearing  those  clotlies  here,  and 
you  must  not  appear  in  the  street  again  with  them  on. 

Kate. — I  do  feel  as  if  I  hadn't  the  courage,  bnt  if  Jennie 
Allen  knew  I  was  here  she  would  not  forgive  me. 

Miss  T. — For  my  sake  tell  her  nothing  about  it ;  but 
you  must  have  your  trunk,  so  I  will  not  stand  talking..  I 
do  not  want  Papa  to  see  you  in  this  garb.   [  Turning  Ic  go.] 

Kate. — Well,  if  I  remain,  please  show  me  to  my  room, 
for  J  do  not  wish  to  meet  other  visitors  in  this  garb. 

Miss  'r. — Certainly  ;  come.  Excuse  me,  Clara.  [^Exit 
Kate  and  Mian  2'.] 

[  Clara  Dennx  takes  up  a  book.     Enter  Jf(s.s'  Twixt.  ] 

Miss  D. — Can  it  be  possible  that  the  lady  who  just  left 
this  room,  can  be  the  same  who  entered  it  scarcely  an 
hour  ago  ? 

Miss  T. — And  my  cousin  tool  Whatmust  she  think  of 
me  treating  her  as  I  did  ? 

Miss  D. — You  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  ;  her  man- 
ners were  so  rude.  She  must  have  been  very  indignant 
about  that  letter. 

Miss  T And  no  wonder  ;  the  very  recollection  of  it 

makes  my  cheek  burn  with  shame>. 

Miss  D. — And  Lizzie,  only  think  of  the  Count  turning 
out  to  be  only  a  country  butcher  I  Isn't  it  awful  1  What 
will  our  set  think,  I  wonder  ? 

Miss  T. We  must  never  let  it  be  known  ;  we  ha'  e  this 

to  console  us:  there  are  others  who  will  be  disappointed 
in  him. 
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Miss  D  — That  is  very  true,  and  then  had  3-ou  married 
him,  Lizzie,  and 

Miss  T.  [s;/arv;/i/.J— Thnt  T  would  have  never  done; 
Jo  yoii  know  there  was  always  sometliing  disagreeable 
about  him  to  me  ? 

Miss  D. — And  to  me  ;  T  conld  never  endnre  him. 

Miss  T. — Now,  Clara,  you  forget  you  onue  said  to  me 
you  thought  him  perfectly  splendid. 

]\liss  D. — Did  I?  well  that  must  have  heen  when  he 
was  new — but  isn't  it  splendid  to  think  your  cousin  is  in- 
timate with  .Tennie  Allen  ? 

Miss  T. — Yes,.indeed,  I  am  so  glad  ;  we  shall  secure  her 
attendance  at  our  party. 

Miss  D. — Oh,  Lizzie,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Papa  gave  me 
n  new  set  of  pearls  yesterday.  They  were  selected  from 
a  new  case  at  Preston's.  There  was  but  one  other  set  like 
them,  and  they  would  be  very  becoming  worn  with  your 
white  dress. 

Miss  T. — I  must  have  them  then  ;  but  here  comes  Papa. 
I  must  talk  to  him  about  them.  [^Anide.^  Don't  say  any 
thing  to  him  about  this  morning. 

lEnter  Mr.  2\m'st.     SalnIeK  Mi.tn  /).] 

jMiss  T. — Oh,  Pa|)a,  Clara  has  just  been  telling  me  that 
her  I'a  has  given  her  a  new  set  of  pearls  for  ray  paity. 
There  is  only  one  more  set  like  them.  You  will  get  thcrp 
for  nie,  won't  you  ? 

Mb.  T. — Ah,  ha  !  that  party's  getting  talked  over.  How 
many  hundred  have  you  voted  out  of  my  purse  to  supply 
demands?  Will  one  thou.'^and  or  fifteen  hundred  be  sulfi- 
oient?  I  exjject  j'ou  two  v.ill  ciiarter  Cupid's  bow  for 
your  own  individual  use.  No  doubt  the  poor  fellows'  hearts 
will  be  terribly  shattered. 

Miss  T. — Pshaw,  Papa,  you  said  I  should  have  two 
thousai  d  if  I  needed  that  much;  but  say,  that's  a  good 
I'apa,  shall  I  have  the  pearls? 

Mb.  T — Well,  well, 'we'll  see;  but  did  that  Yankee 
Count  give  you  a  call  this  morning  ?  I  met  him  down  the 
ctieet  looking  very  forlorn  and  vvo-begone.  1  supposed 
some  lady  had  sent  him  o(f  in  disgrace.  Flow  is  it.  have 
you  given  his  Hoyal  Highness  an  invitation  to  your  party  ? 

.NIi^s  T.— No,  indeed.  I  have  not.  Oh,  Papa  1  you 
C()u.(!u"t  guess  who  is  here  ? 
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Mu.  T.  [looHng  around. 2— Q,wen  "Victoria  ?  Lady 
Adelaide?     Emperor  Napoloou  and  his  biide  ? 

.Miss  T. — Oil !  papa! 

Mr.  T. — Well,  yoii  told  me  I  couldn't  guess.  Who  is  it  ? 

Miss  T. — Cousin  Kate  Carlton. 

Mr.  T. — Indeed,  I  am  really  glad  ;  she  is  quite  lady-like, 
I  hope.  Did  she  come  directly  here  when  she  arrived  in 
the  city  ?     Where  is  she  now  ? 

Miss  T. — Yes — no — I   believe  so  ;  she  is  dressing  for 
dinner.     I  will  go  see  if  slie  is  ready  to  come  down. 
[Exit  MiHH  2l] 

Mr.  T. — Did  I  understand  that  Count  D'Estange  was 
here  this  morning  ? 

Miss'D. — He  was  here.  I  believe  he  is  going  to  leave 
the  city. 

Mr.  T — I  am  glad  of  it;  he  is  some  New  England  ad- 
venturer. A  wooden  peg  manufacturer,  or  something  of 
the  kind. 

Miss  D. — Or  a  Lowell  factory  man.  I  heard  Miss 
Carlton  say  that  you  once  resided  in  New  England. 

Mr.  T. — Hem — m — m,  yes,  but  it  has  been  many  years 
ago;  I  have  not  much  recollection  of  the  place.  \Vliile 
on  a  visit  to  Washington  last  winter  I  was  iutroduced  to 
a  Mr.  Carlton,  a  representative  from  Vermont,  and  was 
surprised  on  discovering  him  to  be  the  husband  of  my 
sister,  whom  I  had  not  heard  from  for  many  years ;  but 
here  comes  his  daughter. 

[Enter  Misn  T.  and  l\atp,  in  full  dinner-dress.] 

Mil.  T. — I  am  very  ha|)py  to  welcome  my  sister's  daugh- 
ter to  New  York,  and  1  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  make  her 
visit  a  pleasant  one. 

Kate. — Thank  you. 

Mr.  T. 1  suppose  you  have  never  visited  the  city 

before. 

Kate Oh,  yes ;  I  spent  a  year  in  the  vicinity  of  New 

York  at  school. 

Mr.  T. — Indeed,  and  we  never  knew  it  1  When  did  you 
arrive  in  the  city  ? 

Kate.  —I  arrived  in  the  midnight  train. 

jju,  T. Why  did  you  not  inform  us  of  your  arrival,  or 

intention  of  visiting  us,  so  we  could  have  met  you  at  the 
station  ?     Yc>u  should  have  come  here  directly. 
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Kate.— How  should  I  know  that  you  would  recognize 
me  ?     Besides,  I  had  other  reasons. 

Miss  T. — And  only  think,  papa,  I  could  not  at  first 
realize  that  she  was  my  coii-in.  It  seems  so  strange  that 
our  family  should  have  remained  strangers  so  long,  and 
she  visits  at  Professor  Allen's. 

Me.  T.— Indeed  1  ha  !  there's  the  dinner-bell ;  that's 
what  I  wanted  to  hear.  After  we  have  dinner  I  suppose 
we  will  have  to  drive  round  and  look  at  those  pearls. 

Miss  T.— Oh  I  thank  you,  papa.  Theu  we  can  tako 
Cousin  Kate  sight-seeing. 

\_Mr.  T.  offers  his  arm  to  Kale.'] 

Katk  [/o  Miss  r.]— Had  I  better  wear  grandmarm'f 
weddiug-gouud  ? 
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Doolittle. — Well,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done. 
We  did  our  best,  you  very  well  know,  to  secure  the  reg- 
ular nomination  for  you.  All  that  money  could  do  was 
done ;  and  at  one  stage  I  would  have  bet  a  hundred  to 
one  that  the  game  was  in  our  own  hands.  So  it  would 
have  been,  if  that  knave  of  a  Riley  hadn't  played  double 
and  sold  us  out.  Never  mind,  we  haven't  played  our 
hands  out  yet.  [Sliouts  outside — "  Three  cheers  for  Pippin 
— hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  1 "]  Do  you  hear  that  ?  I 
tell  yiau  the  boys  are  with  you,  every  one  of  them  !  I 
never  saw  so  mad  a  crowd  in  my  life  as  they  were  when 
they  found  that  Sappy  was  nominated.  They  would 
have  struuiT  him  up  alonsj  with  Riley,  if  the  precious  pair 
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inal School  Dramas  and  Dialogues,  for  advanced  speakers.  376  pages,  jfl.OO. 
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linr]ii"t  taken  pains  to  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  each  of 
tbem.  You're  bound  to  win  yet,  if  you  follow  my  advice. 
]t  is  high  time  this  wholesale  cheating  at  primary  elec- 
tions and  nominating  conventions  was  stopped,  or  it  will 
niin  our  party  or  any  other.  The  only  way  to  breal?  the 
slate  is  to  run  an  independent  ticket.  Now  is  as  good  a 
time  as  we  will  ever  have  to  pitch  in,  and  you're  just  the 
man  to  lead  off.  Don't  mince  matters  one  whit.  You've 
been  cheated  cmtrageously.  Say  the  word  and  we'll  make 
an  open  fight,  and  no  favors  asked  of  Sappy  or  anybody 
else.  J ust  hark  to  the  boys  1  [Shovts  as  before.']  Well 
or<:anize  an  independent  meeting  right  on  the  spot — 
nominate  you  at  once — you  give  the  boys  a  talk — and  the 
ball  is  opened.  Do  that— manage  the  campaign  as  I  tell 
yoii — and  I'll  stake  my  head  you'll  whip  Sappy  two  to 
one.  Come,  my  boy  [^dapping  him  on  the  back  heartily], 
is  it  a  go  ? 

Pippin.—  You  really  think  I  can  beat  him,  Mark  ? 

DooLiTTLE. — Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  it.  Just  wait 
till  we  let  the  crowd  in,  and  you'll  see  whether  you're 
popular  or  not.  You  go  into  the  parlor,  and  I'll  s*art 
the  meeting  here,  and  get  every  thing  in  ship-shape  for 
you.     [Going.] 

Pippin. — Wait  a  bit,  Mark;  what  will  the  thing  cost? 
I'm  willing  to  risk  a  fair  amount ;  but  we've  sunk  con- 
foundedly already,  you  know,  and  have  got  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  to  show  'or  it. 

DooLiTTLE. — This  time  I'll  attend  to  the  disbursements 
myself  I  won't  let  a  penny  go  till  I  know  where  it  lands. 
We  can  figure  up  after  the  nomination.  Don't  let  a  thou- 
snnd  or  two  stand  in  your  waj\  We'll  invest  now  to  save 
what  we've  already  got  in.  Face  the  music,  and  we'll 
bring  Sappy  to  his  bearings  before  we  are  through  with 
it.  [Shoutu  outside.]  Leave  now,  and  I'll  set  the  machine 
going.  Think  over  j'our  speech  quick — give  it  to  them 
right  and  left— don't  be  mealy-mouthed.  War  to  the 
knife,  remember! 

Pippin. — I'm  in  for  it,  then,  Mark.  You  ought  to 
know  the  ground.     You  are  sure  I  can  win  ? 

DooLiTTLE.— I  know  it.  Hurry  up.  [Exit  Pippin.] 
There— he's  fixed— and  if  he  don't  get  well  plucked  by 
the  time  the  race  is  over,  then  set  Mark  Doolittle  down 
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lor  the  bijT-rpst  fool  afloat.  [Bhuvfs.]  Those  nisc-ula 
nu'nn  to  earn  thoir  njouey-  IIow  do  I  stai:d  in  pct'Uet? 
I'ip  gave  me  thi-ee  thousand — Saiipv  fifteen  hundred  ;  so 

much  to  the  debit  side.     Paid   Hiley  live  hiuidjed the 

boys  out  tliere  two  hundi-ed — little  incidentals,  a  hundred 
more — balance,  thirty -seven  hundred.  Not  had  for  the 
first  heat,  Mark,  my  son!  Egad  !  I  must  make  a  cool 
five  this  go. — and  tlien  Mark  and  I  will  be  in  tiuiniug  our-' 
selves  for  the  next  nomination.  Here  goes  for  contract 
No.  "2.  Keep  steady,  my  dear  boys — diive  with  a  tight 
reinl  [Opew.s  the  door — shouLivg  incrfoyp.s.)  Come  in, 
boys!  {^Beckoning.  Crowd  enters  in  different  stages  of 
drunkennens.'] 

1st  Citizen. — TTooray  for  Pippin  —  the  poor  man's 
friend — hip-hlp-hooray  ! 

2d  Citizen. — Hooray  for  Pippin — the  workingman's 
friend — hip-hip-hooray  ! 

3d  Citizen. — Hooray  for  Pippin — everybody's  friend — 
hip-hip-hooray  I 

[  Vociferous  shouting — ge-ncral  disorder."] 

Pooi.lTTLE  [^Mounting  a  chair  and  iiiU  rruplpd  dvrivg 
his  speech  by  shouts  for  Pippiv], — Hoys  I  you  know  how 
1  hey  cheated  us  t  If  anybody  in  God's  world  deserved 
any  nomination,  Pel.  Pippin  deserved  that  one  I  He's 
been  swindled  out  of  it  by  a  pack  of  thieving  dirty 
blackguards  !  Shall  we  put  up  with  it  ?  ["JVo .'  no  !  no .'"] 
Our  party  didn't  make  Sappy  a  candidate.  \^Groans  for 
Sappy.]  Our  party  wouldn't  do  such  a  contemptible 
trick  1  This  thing's  gone  far  enough,  boys— it  has  got 
to  be  stopped— and  we're  just  the  bully  boys  to  stop  it! 

Irish  Cit.— I  nominate  Misthcr  Pippin  as  our  indi- 
pindint  candidate  for  Congress  ! 

German  Cit.— I  zegons  dat !  ICries  of  "Bully  fur 
you!"  "Go  in,  old  boy!"  &c.,  cfic.J 

DooLiTTLE. — Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Honorable 
Peleg  Pippin  as  an  independent  candidate  from  this  di;;. 
trict  for  the  next  Congress  will  say  aye.  {Yells  of 
'Aye!'"'  "Aye!"  cat-calls,  shouts,  t&c]      Those  opposed 

■will  say  "No."  ,  ,     t,-,   ,.      •,    ^.-l.  ^ 

Irish  Cit.    {brandishing  stick.]— I'd  break  the  spal- 
peen's liead  who'd  dare  say  it  1  ,    ^    tt 
Dooliitle.— It  is  a  unanimous  vote  ;  and  the  Honor- 
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able  Pcleg  Pippin  is  the  independent  candidate  from  this 
district  for  the  next  Congress  I  [CWfi.s-  of  "  Where  ^s 
he  ?"  "  Trot  him  out .'"  "Speech .'"  "Speech  /"  tfcc]  Hold 
your  horses,  boys ;  I'll  have  him  here  in  a  jiffy.  IRetires 
and  reappears  shortly,  escorting  Pippin,  who  is  received 
with  cheers  and  a  tiger.'] 

PipriN  Ifrom  i/ie/oor].— Friends  and  fellow-citizens— 
Ieish  Git.— On  the  table  wid  ye,  my  boy.     Show  the 
boys  the  light  of  your  blessed  face. 

i'lPPiN  [mounting  to6/e].— Friends  and  fellow-citizens 
My  friend,  Mr.  Doolittle,  ["  hooray  for  Dooliitle .'"']  hns 
just  informed  me  that  you  have  unanimously  nominated 
me — ["three  cheers  for  PjpptJ) .'"]— nominnted  me  as 
your  independent  candidate  for  Congress.  All  of  yon,  I 
jircsume,  are  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  I  was  swindled 
out  of  the  regular  nomination.  [Groans  for  Sappy.'}  If 
that  nomination  had  been  fairly  made,  I  should  h.ive 
given  Mr.  Sajipy  my  hearty  support;  but  as  it  is  a  piece 
of  knavery  and  fraud — an  outrage  upon  you,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  as  well  as  myself — I  am  not  bound  by  it — I  shall 
not  support  it.  ["You're  a  brick!"']  I  accept  with 
])leasure  the  nomination  you  have  conferred  upon  me — 
["  three  cheers  for  Pippin  .'"] — and  will  do  my  very  best 
10  succeed.  I  shall  take  off  my  coat,  fellow-citizens,  roll 
up  my  sleeves,  and  strike  right  and  left  at  whoever  and 
whatever  stands  in  my  way  1  ["Go  in,  old  Pip!"]  I 
ask  no  quarter  of  the  scoundrels  who  have  acted  the  part 
of  villains  towards  me — towai-ds  us — and  I'll  give  none  ! 
["Hip-hip-hip-hooray  !"]  I  depend  upon  you,  my  friends 
r.nd  fellow-citizens,  for  support.  Whatever  I  may  be  able 
to  do  will  come  to  but  little  if  j'ou  do  not  rally  round  me. 
["  Wf.  will,  old  fellow — weHl  baric  you!"']  Let  us  all  do  our 
duty  in  the  contest  upon  which  we  have  entered,  and  so 
sure  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west,  we 
shall  win.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  scoundrelism  can 
succeed  among  us!  Do  not  pay  a  premium  for  black- 
hearted treachery!  Put  your  feet  upon  it  in  all  your 
majesty  and  crush  it  out,  never  to  raise  its  serpent-head 
again!  ["Soxw  will!"  "So  we  will!"]  You  know,  my 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  my  views  on  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  —  ["  Tes,  Yes  !"  "Dry  up!"  "Dry  up .'" 
"Let's  liquor  !"]~ti.nd  I  am  not  afraid,  either  here  or 
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etiYvsrhere  else,  to  speak  them  out  and  to  dcfcnci  ilicm. 
So  far  as  the  great  questions  of  the  clay — [xj/wtwto ,•-(>■  nf 
U7ifay-'ness  in  the.  crowd.  Dooliiile,  silling  near  Pipj.iy), 
pulls  his  coat-tail] — I  say  so  far  as  the  great  questions 
of  the  day  are  concerned,  I  shall  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
let  any  of  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens  know  where  I 
stand.  [^" We  know!"  "You're  all  right!"  "Hooray  for 
Pip  !"  "Hooray  for  the  drinks .'"]  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
see  any  delegations  at  any  and  all  times  who  may  wish 
to  talk  with  me  upon  any  subject  at  issue  in  this  great 
contest— [OooW/te  pulls  his  coat-tailj  —  and  my  friend, 
Mr  Doolittle,  who  is  authorized  to  act  in  ray  behalf,  will 
arrange  for  all  such  interviews.  Again  thanking  you  for 
your  kindly  interest  in  me,  and  hoping  that  victory  may 
perch  upon  our  banners,  I  bid  you,  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  good-night. 

[^Growd.  breaks  up  noisily.  "All  hands  aboard /or  the 
bar!"  Cheers  for  Pippin  and  Dooliltle,  who  remain  in 
thf  room.] 

Doolittle. — Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  Yon  see  for  yourself 
now — don't  you  ?  But  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to 
put  your  foot  in  it  when  j'ou  began  talking  about  the 
issues  of  the  day— that's  why  I  gave  you  the  hint  I  did. 
You  see,  Pip,  the  fight  will  hinue  on  that.  Sappy  runs 
as  the  regular  candidate,  and  will  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
party^  vote.  We  must  draw  off  as  many  of  our  folks  as 
we  can— bag  all  of  the  opposition — and  pick  up  what 
stragglers  are  lying  round  loose. 

Pippin. — That's  true— but  I  want  to  show  our  men  that 
Pm  a  better  party  man  than  Sappy. 

DooLiTTLEv— All  fudge!  Leave  yourself  in  my  hands. 
Don't  open  your  month  in  public  if  you  can  possibly 
dodge  it.  If  you  do,  don't  commit  yourself  to  any  thing 
—talk  generalities.  In  private,  to  the  different  delega- 
tions, you  may  say  what  is  necessary.  Then  you  can  he 
all  things  to  all  men.  We  must  grind  every  axe  that's 
brought  to  us.  I  can  put  things  up  so  that  there  will  be 
no  leaking.  Secure  the  vote  of  every  delegation  tliat 
comes  to  you,  no  matter  for  what,  but  only  by  word  of 
mouth,  mark  you— don't  you  put  pen  to  paper-don't 
you  answer  a  letter— I'll  attend  to  that  for  you. 

Pippin.— You're  right,  Mark;  you're  right.-  I'm  in 
6kk 
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yonr  hands,  my  boy,  and  I'm  thankful  I've  so  good  a 
iViend  to  manage  for  me.  When  we're  out  of  the  woocJs, 
JVlark,  won't  there  be  some  tall  crowing  done  ?  Make  the 
money  tell  this  time  where  there'll  be  no  tripping  up.  I'll 
do  the  genteel  thing  in  that  line,  you  know,  but  don't 
squander  it.  How  much  do  you  say  for  a  flyer  ?  [  Taking 
Old  pockeL-book,'] 

DooLiTTLB. — I'll  leave  that  with  you— you  won't  be 
mean. 

Pippin  [counling  and  handivg"]. — Here  are  twenty-five 
hundred.  Make  it  get  us  out  if  you  can— but  if  more 
is  needed,  or  any  thing  special  turns  up  that  we  can't 
foresee,  you  know  where  to  come  for  more.  Get  up  the 
delegations  to  suit  yourself,  and  if  pledging  myself  will 
dii  the  business,  depend  on  me  for  that.  Let's  be  going 
■ — I'm  tired  enough  with  the  day's  work. 

DooLiTTLE. — I'm  agreed— let's  take  a  drink  and  go. 
[^Exeunt.'] 


Scene  II. — Room  in  Private  House. 

Pippin  [^seated  at  a  table  cmiered  wiih  letters,  dncumenfn 
avd  papers']. — The  work  goes  bravely  on!  Jv'ever  man 
had  a  better  friend  than  I  have  in  Mark  1  It  would  kill 
me  to  go  throufrh  what  that  fellow  does  every  day.  He 
mnst  be  iron-clad  in  and  out.  When  1  get  my  seat,  about 
the  first  thing  I'll  do  will  be  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  lengthen 
the  term  of  service.  It's  asking  altogether  too  much  of 
us  to  go  through  this  sort  of  thing  every  two  years.  And 
as  for  the  constituents  calling  their  representatives  to 
account  every  other  year,  we,  who  are  behind  the  scenes, 
know  that  is  all  bosh.  Heigho  1  [yawiiing  and  stretchivg.i 
This  is  to  be  my  hardest  day — cartloads  of  delegations, 
expecting  me  to  lie  here  and  lie  there,  to  swallow  my  own 
words,  to  eat  humble-pie  for  them — faugh  1  I'll  get  rid 
of  this  somehow  before  I'm  up  for  my  second  term — ^but 
now  I  must  take  the  dose,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  I 
hear  Mark's  step.  Good  for  the  boy  !  What  should  I  do 
without  him  I  [DoolUtle  enters.]  On  hand,  my  boy,  as 
usual.  This  is  the  day  of  days.  Sit  down  and  let  me 
understand  the  ropes  before  we  push  oflf. 
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DooLiTTLE. — Hang  me  if  I'd  any  notion  how  many  is- 
sues are  involved  in  this  campaign — and  the  late  of  our 
dearly  beloved  country  hanging  on  every  one.  Let  me 
see  [^thinkiiig'],  there  must  be  a  dozen  or  more.  Some  of 
them,  though,  yon  can  hustle  off  in  a  hurrj' — the  nigger- 
voters,  the  she-voters,  the  liquor  law  men — they  don't 
count  much  any  way.  But  you  must  go  through  the 
motions  with  them — don't  let  them  get  mad,  but  sayyout 
"yes"  in  as  few  and  as  short  words  as  you  can.  The 
bother  I've  had  to  get  the  time  right  for  each,  so  there 
should  be  no  clashing  I  I've  come  within  an  ace  of 
botching  it  with  some  of  the  pig-headed  fellows.  Even 
yet  I'm  not  entirely  sure.  However,  I've  stationed  Tom 
Trusty  at  the  corner — he  knows  all  the  delegations,  having 
been  around  with  me — to  head  them  off,  if  there  sliould 
be  any  blundering  as  to  time.  A  pretty  joke  it  would  be 
to  have  them  tumble  in  together  so  as  to  have  a  chance 
to  compare  notes  I 

Pippin. — That  must  be  guarded  against  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty. Every  thing  is  going  so  swimmingly,  there  must 
be  no  blundering  now. 

PooLiaxLE. — We're  safe  for  that.  Sapp3'-  is  shaking  in 
his  shoes,  you'd  better  believe.  Do  you  know  one  of  his 
men  had  the  impudence  to  offer  me  to  the  tune  of  thiee 
thousand  this  morning  to  sell  you  out?  1  knocked  the 
cur  down  and  left  liim. 

I'lPPiN. — He's  a  bigger  ass  than  I  thought.  It's  about 
time  for  some  of  them,  isn't  it?  Draw  on  me  lor  more 
money,  Mark,  if  you  need  it.  What  did  tlie  Fenians  cost 
yesterday  ? 

DooLiTTLE. — A  thousand. 

Pippin  [countivg  and  handivg']  — Here  are  two.  Take 
these  letters  with  you  into  the  other  room,  and  see  what's 
to  be  done  with  them.     What  delegation  comes  first  ? 

DooLiTTLE  [looking  at  memorandum  book^. — Free  Trade 
League  is  booked  for  ten — and,  bless  me,  where  has  tlie 
morning  run  to  ! — it's  that  now  [looking  at  watch'].  I'll 
take  the  letters,  keep  watch  on  the  hall,  and  do  the  intro- 
ducing. But  you  must  make  it  as  short  as  you  possibly 
can  without  harm.  Remember  we've  but  three  days 
more— and  think  of  the  work  that's  to  be  done  I  [Gofs 
out— puts  his  head  immediately  inside  the  door.^    Number 
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one  of  the  series!  [Exit  and  returns.'}  Mr.  HiiH,  Mr. 
I'ippin  wishes  a  few  moments  talk  witli  you  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade.     \^Exit.} 

Pippin. — Tal?e  a  seat,  Mr.  Bull. 

Bull.— Thank  you— but  your  time  is  too  precious.  I 
have  called,  more  "as  a  matter  of  formality  than  because 
1  have  any  doubt  about  you.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  that 
I  should  iiave  troubled  you  at  all,  if  Mr.  Sappy's  friends 
were  not  giving  out  that  you  had  gone  over  to  the  high 
tiiriff  men.  I  have  called'simply  to  have  authority  from 
yourself  to  pronounce  the  statement  false. 

Pippin.— That  you  may,  Mr.  Bull,  unquestionably  and 
emphatically,  I  'have  been  acting  with  the  party  too 
long  for  such  an  imputation  to  have  any  influence  upon 
sensible  men. 

Bull.— You  have ;  indeed,  you  have.  But  every  thing 
gets  abroad  in  a  heated  campaign — especially  in  a  fight 
like  this. 

Pippin  —When  those  who  had  been  of  our  faith  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey — and  many  of  them  lead- 
ing men  too — went  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, everybody  knows  that  I  stood  by  the  creed  of  the 
fathers. 

Bull. — So  you  did,  Mr.  Pippin — you  did,  sir — and  I 
am  certain  that  these  calumnies  will  inure  to  your  benefit. 
You  will  beat  Sappy  handsomely,  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  wish 
you  success  with  all  ray  heart  [s/ioHngr  hands  warmly'], 
and  will  trespass  upon  your  time  no  farther.  Good-morn- 
ing.     \^Exit.2 

Pippin. — If  this  visit  would  but  prove  a  specimen  brick 
of  the  entire  lot !     It's  hoping  against  hope. 

DooLiTTi.E  [head  inxide,  of  door]. — "  Short  horse  soon 
curried  !"  They  know  you  on  that,  though  ?  [  Withdraws 
and  enters.]  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Pippin.  Mr.  Root  will  ex- 
plain the  object  of  his  call  [winking  significantly.   Exit]. 

Pippin. — A  seat,  Mr.  Root. 

Root — -Thank  you,  sir.  [ft'fc.]  I  have  come  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Pippin,  by  appointment,  as  a  representative  of 
the  Manhood  Suffrage  League,  to  ascertain  from  you  per- 
sonallj',  j'our  position  relative  to  the  great  question  of 
the  hour — a  question,  Mr.  Pippin,  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, towers  above  every  other — a  question  which 
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Pippin. — Tou  allude  to  extending  the  right  of  siiflfmo-e 
to  negroes,  I  presume.  ° 

Root. — Yes,  sir— to  that  vital  question.  I  have  here, 
sir  [^taking  a  roll  of  papers  from  Inn  coal],  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  National  League  at  its  last  meeting,  to- 
gether with  the  interrogatories  alluded  to  in  these leso- 
lulions,  sir,  which  we  propound  to  every  candidate  for 
office  throughout  the  country.  I  will  read  them  to  you, 
sir. 

Pippin. — Pardon  me,  Mr.  Root ;  I  will  spare  you  tliat 
trouble.  I  understand  the  position  which  your  friends 
take  upon  that  question,  and  I  can  say  to  you  fraiiiily 
and  without  reserve,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  equal  and 
impai'tiai  suffrage  the  world  over — nay,  more — that  I • 

DooLiTTLE  [^entering']. — Mr.  Pippin,  excuse  the  inter- 
ruption— but  another  delegation  is  waiting. 

Root. — I  will  leave  the  interrogatories  with  you,  sir, 
and  you  can  answer  them  at  your  leisure. 

Pippin Not  the  least  occasion  for  that,  Mr.  Root. 

You  know  my  sentiments  now — and  my  time  is  so  occu- 
pied that,  really 

Root  \_rising'\.—\  will  leave  them,  with  j-onr  permis- 
sion. [Placing  on  table.]  You  may  wish  to  peruse  them 
before  taking  the  seat  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  which 
I  am  confident,  after  your  manly  avowal,  j'ou  will  be 
returned  at  the  next  election.  Allow  me  to  congiatulate 
you,  sir,  upon  the  cheering  pro-spect.  [^Shaking  kaiids  and 
exit.] 

J'IPPCN. — Whew  1 

DooLiTTLE  [head  inside]. — Look  out  for  squalls  now! 
[Entering.]  Mrs.  Strongbow,  Mr.  Pippin.  Mrs.  Strong- 
bow  wishes  a  few  moments  private  conversation  with 
you.  I  have  stated  to  her  the  pressure  upon  your  time, 
but  have  taken  the  liberty  of  claiming  you  in  her  behalf 
for  a  short  interview.  [Exit,  shaking  his  forefinger  at 
Pippin.] 

Pippin. Am  pleased  to  meet  you,  madam.    Please  be 

Beated.     A  beautiful  morning  we  are  having. 

Mrs.  S. — Excellent  weather.  Pray,  Mr.  Pippin— you'll 
pardon  the  inquiry — but  upon  a  nearer  view  of  your  feat- 
tiics  the  resemblance  is  so  striking— the  exjiression  par- 
ticularly—that 1  can't  help  thinking  it  po&sible— are  you 
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of  kin  to  the  Pippins  of  Poppleton— Thomas  Pippin,  who 
uiarvied 

PippiM. — I  believe  I  can  lay  claim  to  no  kinship  there, 
madam. 

Mrs.  S. — I  certainly  never  saw  two  faces  more  alike. 
I  should  have  talcen  j'oii,  most  assuredly,  for  a  brother  of 
1'honias — he  married  Araminta  Hurd,  you  know — and 
when  I  resided  in 

DooLiTTLE  [^entering']. — A  delegation  waits  outside, 
Mr.  Pippin. 

PiPPiM. — Tell  them  I  will  be  at  their  disposal  in  one 
moment.     [Exit  Doolittle.'] 

Mus.  S. — Excuse  me,  Mr.  Pippin,  for  detaining  you, 
but  I  couldn't  rid  myself  of  tlie  impression  that  you  must 
be  of  kin — an  excellent  family,  Mr.  Pippin — an  excellent 
fiunily.  \_Loud  knocking  at  thr  outer  door.  Boohttle's 
voice  heard  outside.  "  Have  a  moment's  patience,  gentle- 
men ;  just  a  moment  1"] 

Pippin. — My  time  is  so  taken  up  this  morning,  Mrs. 
Sti-ongbow,  that  I  am  compelled  to  ask  you  to  communi- 
cate to  me  the  business  upon  which  you  have  favored  me 
with  a  call  this  morning.  I  regret  exceedingly  being  so 
precipitate,  but 

Doolittle  \_enterivg  with  Hidebound  &  Co.] — Pardon 
me,  madam,  but  I  had  stated  to  these  gentlemen  the  exact 
number  of  minutes  Mr.  Pippin  would  be  detained,  and  as 
they  are  obliged  to  take  the  next  train,  and  their  time  is 
already  much  overrun 

Mils.  S. — I  will  call  again,  then,  Mr.  Pippin,  when  you 
are  more  at  leisure.  Or,  if  you  are  down  our  way  and 
woukl  drop  in  some  day  this  week.     We  live  at 

J'IPPIN. — I  actually  shall  have  no  time,  madam. 

Mrs.  S. — Good-morning,  then,  Mr.  Pippin — ^1  will  call 
again.     \^Exit.'\ 

Doolittle. — Mr.  Hidebound,  Mr.  Pippin — Mr.  Bullion, 
Mr.  Fogy. 

Pippin. — Give  you  good-morning,  gentlemen. 

Hidebound. — A  moment  only  for  me,  Mr.  Pippin.  I 
come  at  the  request  of  the  National  Union  Organization. 

Bullion. — The  same  time  for  myself,  Mr  Pippin,  acting 
as  the  representative  of  the  advocates  of  a  specie  cur- 
rency. 
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PoGY. — I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  Mr  Pippin,  in  he- 
half  of  your  fellow-citizens  wlio  are  opposed  to  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  our  territory,  for  the  present,  at  least. 

Pippin. — You  see  how  1  am  crowded,  gentlemen ;  but, 
hurried  as  I  am,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  time  enough  to 
assure  you  tliat  I  am  in  favor  of  restoring  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  was — ^of  bringing  the  currency  back  to  a  specie 
basis  —  and  unalterably  opposed  to  annexing  another 
square  inch  of  territory — foi'  this  generation,  at  least. 

Fogy. — Here  is  my  hand,  sir,  which  on  election-day  will 
deposit  a  ballot  for  you.     {^Ext^iding.'i 

Hidebound. —  And  mine,  sir  ;  [^du.J  for  a  return  to  the 
good  old  times. 

Bullion. — And  mine,  likewise,  for  a  stable  system  of 
finance.  Be  under  no  concern  as  to  your  election,  sir. 
You  will  be  returned. 

Fogy — Hidebound. — That  you  will,  sir — that  you  will. 

[^Exeunt.'\ 
{^Shrill  female  voice  heard  out  of  doors.1 

DociiiTTLE  [^h£ad  ini'ide']. — Madam  Strongbow  is  har- 
anguing a  crowd  outside.  I'll  speak  to  No.  207  to  ask 
her  to  move  on.     [_Ej:iL'\ 

Pippin. — Poor  Mr.  Strongbow — if  such  there  be  ! 

DooLiTTLE  lentering}. — Mr.  Selfish,  Mr.  Pippin. 

[Exit.'i 

Selfish. — I  just  dropped  in  to  give  you  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  sir.  [Z;oin^so.]  Sappy  is  making  votes  for 
j'ou  on  all  sides — yes,  sir,  when  he  thinks  he  is  harming 
you  the  most.  It  is  true,  then,  is  it,  what  he  says,  that 
you  are  with  us  on  the  tariff'  question  ? 

Pippin. — 1  am  sorry  to  be  forced  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  an  opponent  even — but  it  is  the  only  trunh  I  have  heard 
of  his  circulating. 

Selfish.— \Ve  tariff  men  will  stand  by  you,  sir.  You 
shall  be  in  Washington,  sir — depend  upon  that.  It  is 
high  time  the  manulacturing  interest  had  a  representa- 
tive there  from  this  section.     Good-morning,  sir.  \_Exil.'] 

DooLiTTLB  [entering^. — General  Blatherskite,  of  the 
Army  of  the  Irish  Republic,  Mr.  Pippin.  I  have  handed 
the  General  five  hundred  as  your  contribution  to  the  cause. 

Gen.  B. And  the  sons  of  the  green  isle  will  soon  show 

the  world  that  the  valor  of  their  sires  is  not  forgoUen. 
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After  your  liberal  contribution,  Mr.  Pippin,  I  need  not, 
as  Head  Centre,  have  any  doubt  as  to  your  co-operation 
with  us,  as  a  free  and  independent  American  legislator  ? 

Pippin. — None  whatever,  General  1  I  am  with  you, 
heart  and  soul. 

Gen.  B.— Every  Fenian  vote  in  the  district  is  yours. 
I  vcill  have  a  chat  with  you  next  winter,  at  Washington. 
I  shall  room  at  Willard's.     Good-morning.     [Exit.^ 

DooLiTTLE  lertteringj— Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Pippin — 
concerning  the  labor  movement.     [_Emt.'] 

Pippin.— Be  seated,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Balloon  [^entering']. — I  just  ran  in  a  minute,  Pip,  to  asli 
you  if  that  article  in  the  "  Speculators'  Gazette"  of  this 
morning,  signed  "P.  P.,"  favoring  an  expansion  of  the 
currency  commensuratfi  with  the  wants  of  the  business 
community,  is  not  yours  ?  I  am  sure  1  can't  be  mi::- 
taken. 

PippTN. — YoH  are  not.     It  is  mine.     Do  you  like  it? 

Balloon Like  it !     I'll  have  five  thousand  copies  of 

it  struck  off  and  distributed  through  the  district.  It  will 
elect  you,  man,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Pippi.v. — Talk  with  Poolittle  about  that,  will  you — 
don't  Interfere  with  his  plans 

Balloon. — We'll  settle  it  between  us.  Gad!  It  is  a 
regular  clincher.     [Exil.'\ 

Pippin. — Mr.  Carpenter,  give  me  your  hand  !  It  atfords 
me  heart_y  pleasure  to  shake  a  toil-browned  hand.  It  it  is 
ever  in  my  power  to  help  along  the  workingnian,  yon 
m.ay  rest  assured  that  I  shall  spare  no  eHbrt  in  his  behalf. 
I  think  yon  don't  go  far  enough.-  For  myself,  I  am  in 
favor  of  dividing  the  day  into  four  parts:  six  hours  each, 
for  work,  for  study,  for  sleep,  and  for  recreation.  But,  if 
we  can  get  no  more,  we  will  put  up  with  a  National  Eight 
Hour  Law,  till  we  can  do  better. 

Carpenter. — Every  Workingman's  Union  shall  know 
of  this  by  to-morrow  night — and  we'll  get  up  a  procession 
of  workingmen  to  escort  you  to  your  seat  in  Congress. 

[Exi.l.'] 

Qambrinus  {^e.nte.ring,  somewhat  unsteadi/'}. — Herr  Pepin, 
ish  you  for  freedom  and  free  lager — or  isli  you  not  ? 

Pippin. — I  am  down  upon  all  liquor  laws — now  and  all 
the  time. 
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Gampsinus. —  Den,  mein  Gott,  I  votes  for  you,  llerr 
Pepin — and  so  does  all  of  iis.     [Exit.'] 

DooLTTTLE  [entering']. — Mr.  Sumptuary,  Mr.  Pippin  — 
prohibitory  liquor  law.     [Exit.^ 

Sumptuary.— I  hope,  jMr.  Pippin,  that  the  individual  I 
just  met  does  not  represent  your  feelings  on  the  impor- 
tant question  of  temperance  ? 

Pippin. — Far  from  it,  Mr.  Sumptuary.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  national  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  the  most  strini;eiit 
kind.  The  excise  law  of  New  York  is  too  much  of  a  con- 
cession to  the  rum  interest  to  meet  my  approval. 

Sumptuary.— Give  me  your  hand,  sir.  [Shaking.]  I 
am  rejoiced.  Your  position  has  been  sadly  misrepre- 
sented ;  but  I  will  see  that  you  are  placed  riglit  before 
the  temperance  men  of  your  district.  When  once  in  Con- 
gress, I  trust  that  you  will  banish  liquor  from  the  entire 
city  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Washington. 

Pippin. — 1  will  strive  earnestly  to  that  end. 

Sumptuary. — Good-morning,  sir.     \_Exit.] 

Pippin. — Good-morning. 

DooLiTTLE  [entering]. — That  is  the  last,  thank  fortune  1 
A  good  morning's  work  done !  Madam  Strongbow  has 
heen  denied  admission  twice  since  she  left,  but  she  man- 
aged to  stick  some  of  her  she-voting  tracts  under  the 
door.     Now,  for  dinner,  and  then  for  that  drive. 

Pippin. — With  all  my  heart.  I  wish  this  business  were 
off  my  hands. 

DooLiTTLE  [^going  out  with.  Pippin]. — We'll  make  up  for 
it  when  we  get  to  Willard's.     \_Exeunl.] 

Scene  III. — Room  in  a  Private  House. 

PiPPTN. What  can  keep  Mark  away  this  morning  !  He 

was  to  have  been  around  bright  and  early  with  the  full 
returns  of  the  election.-  When  we  left  late  last  night  he 
assured  me — and  so  did  everybody  I  met — that  I  was  a 
long  way  ahead.  I  hope  nothing  has  gone  amiss.  I  wish 
he  would  come.     Why  are  not  the  papers  here  ? 

Balloon  [entering].— I  congratulate  you,  I'ip.  I  knew 
you  would  beat  them  all  hollow  1  That  article  did  the 
business  !  I  told  you  it  would  !   [Shaking  hands  heartily  J 

Pippin. Have  you  seen  the  returus'yet? 
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Balloon.— To  be  sure.  Haven't  you?  IFore's  the 
"  Gazette"— read  for  yourself.     IHnnding  paper.] 

Pippin  [reading J— •'From  the  tliiicl  disti'ict  our  retunis 
are  somewhat  uideflnite ;  but  as  Pippin  (imleijeiideiit)  is 
reported  to  have  3,008  votes  out  of  a  registerod  list  of 
but  5,017,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  liaving 
beaten  Sappy  (regular)  by  a  very  handsome  majority." 
[Returning  paper.]     It  does  look  like  it,  I  confess. 

Balloon.— I  should  think  it  did— very  much  like  it— 
and  I  am  delighted.  [Unter  Bullion,  Bull,  Sdfixh,  Root, 
Hidebound,  Sumptuary  and  OamhrinuH.']  We  will  have 
one  man  now  in  Congress  who  has  both  the  disposition 
and  the  nerve  to  force  an  expansion  of  our  currency. 

BuLLi'iN. — What  do  I  hear  ?  I  was  coming  forward  to 
congratulate  you  [to  Pippin']  on  your  election,  believing 
yon,  from  what  you  yourself  have  told  me,  determined 
to  use  3-our  influence  to  place  the  currency  upon  a  specie 
basis.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  didn't  mean  what 
you  said? 

Pippin  [erribarrasiied]. — I  will  explain  every  thing,  Mr 
T5ullion,  at  the  proper  time,  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Bull  [advancing]. — Free  trade  adds  auotlier  champion 
to  the  almost  solid  phalanx  of  the  mighty  West  1  1  con- 
gratulate you  with  all  my  heart      [Shaking  hands  ] 

Selfish. — Mr.  Pippin,  can  you  listen  to  such  remarks 
without  I'ushing  to  an  indignant  denial  ?  You  who  author- 
ized me  to  declare  you  an  out-aud-out  high  protective 
taiiff  man  1  What  does  this  mean  ? 
,  Pippin. — Another  time,  gentlemen — another  time  we'll 
talk  it  over  quietly. 

Root  [advancing]. — It  affords  me  pleasure  [extending 
hand]  to  grasp  the  hand  of  an  honest  manhood-sutfrage 
member  ol  Congress  elect. 

Hidebound  [looking  amazed]  — Mr.  Pippin,  is  that  the 
fact?  Do  you  call  such  action  restoring  the  Constitution 
as  it  was  ?  How  are  the  great  National  Union  Party,  to 
whom  you  have  pledged  yourself  over  and  over  again,  to 
regard  such  conduct  on  your  part  ?     Sir.  answer  me  tliat 

Pippin. — You  must  not  woi'ry  me,  gentlemen.  I  say 
again  we  will  talk  all  these  matters  over  at  some  more 
fitting  time. 

[Bull  and  Sclfi.':h',  Bnllnnn  nnd   Tinllion,  Root  and  Hide- 
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bouvd,  withdraw  aside  in  couples,  and  engage  in  earnest 
conversation,  casting  glances  from  time  to  time  at  Pippin.^ 

Gambrinus. — Shust  so  soon  mine  frau  tells  me  Herr 
rippin  is  in  de  Gongress,  I  brings  round  von  goot— two 
— diee  goot  liegs  of  bock  beer — and  dey  ish  on  de  drey 
tilnist  at  de  door — [pointing^ — hoorah  !  We  puts  dose 
Yankee  pfarren  down  !     ^Grasping  hands.] 

SoMPTUARY. — I  am  disgusted,  Mr.  Pippin,  with  your 
duplicity 

Pippin. — Hear  me  a  moment,  Mr.  Rumplnary — 

Sumptuary. — I'll  have  no  more  words  with  you,  air. 
[Flinging  himself  out.  Ncu-sboy  cries  outside,  " 'Ere's 
your  Extra  Gazette — full  election  returns  —  only  five 
tents!"  Sumpluarj/  opening  the  door,  throws  an  extra  to 
Pippin.]  Double-dealing — you'll  see,  sir— doesn't  alwaj's 
succeed  even  with  a  politician.     [Eicit.] 

Pippin  [reads']  — Was  any  thing  ever  like  it  ?  I  see 
tlirough  it,  I  think.  Mark  Doolittle— Pll  find  him,  if  I 
have  to  search  the  State,  and  bring  him  to  an  account — 
knaves,  tricksters,  cheats,  scoundrels  all  1  [Bushes  out, 
leaving  paper  behind.] 

Root  [reading]  — So — so  !  Well — I  never — 

All. — What?  What  ?  What  ?  [crowding  around  him.] 

Root  [reads]. — "  We  are  now  in  possession  of  complete 
returns  from  the  third  district,  which  in  our  regular  morn- 
ing issue  we  conceded  to  Pippin,  (Independent.)  By 
some  trickery  not  yet  understood,  but  which  we  shall 
assuredly  ferrot  out,  a  cipher  was  surreptitiously  inserted 
in  the  figures  indicating  Pippin's  vote,  which  is  308,  in- 
stead of  3,008.  Full  returns  give  Sappy  (regular)  4,213, 
a  majority  of  3,904  over  his  competitor.  If  any  monej' 
has  changed  hands  upon  the  strength  of  the  statement  in 
our  regular  edition,  we  trust  that  those  involved  will  be 
honorable  enough  to  rectify.  We  assure  the  public  that 
none  can  regret  this  petty  piece  of  knavery  more  than 
we." 

[  Various  exclamations  of  surprise — all  leaving  except 
Balloon.] 

Balloon. — Poor  Pip  1  Somebody  has  Jewed  him.  He 
thought  he  was  running  for  Congress,  poor  fellow.  308 
votes  out  of  a  poll  of  4,520  1  Why  he  didn't  even  get 
up  to  a  respectable  walk!  [Curtain  falls.] 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  STAGE. 

CHARACTERS. 

Simple  Simon,  Jr.,  a  victimized  Western  youth. 

Broadbrim  Braithwaite,  a  Friend. 

Silas  Partridge,  commercial  traveller. 

Mr.  Stunner,  a  Southerner. 

James  Plush,  a  nice  young  man. 

Franz  Mahler,  artist. 

Amelia,  sister  of  Franz,  just  from  Germany. 

Mrs.  Flvnn,  Irish  grocery-woman. 

Daniel  and  Ellen,  her  children. 

Mrs.  Bunch,  elderly  lady. 

LUCELIA  FlUTTERBY,    1      /•     i-         .  i      „:„„„„ 

„  ^  '    V   fashionable  misses. 

Flora  Fenton,  J 


O^ce  ofPuckertown  Stage — Dingy  little  room — Hard-looking 
settees — Floor  untidy  with  dirt,  tobacco  spittle,  cigar-stumps, 
and  litter — Walls  covered  with  stage  and  railway  hand- 
bills, notices,  l^c. 

Stunner  [addressing  Broadbrim,  the  only  passenger  yet 
in  waiting^- — So  we've  got  to  wait  an  hour  and  beLLer 
before  the  stage  starts  ? 

Broadbrim. — Thee'll  not  see  the  stage  beforo  tlirue 
o'clock,  friend, 

Stunner. — It's  mighty  tedions,  this  yer  waitin'  I  It's 
right  smart  to  three  yet,  I  reckon.  [  Taking  out  watch.'] 
Humph  1     She's  stopped! 

Broadbrim. — Thee  has  friends  in  Puckertown  ? 

Stunner. — My  nephew  lives  out  several  miles  on  the 
road.  It's  some  years  now  since  I've  travelled  that  way. 
Yesterday  was  a  juicy  day — I  didn't  think  I'd  get  to  go 
to-day.     However,  it  has  turned  out  pretty  enough. 

BitOADBRiM. — Fine  day  for  harvesting. 

Stunner — Yes — since  the  blackberry  rain   the   crops 
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hnve  had  a  smart  chance  to  ripen.     IIow  do  things  looii 
about  you  ? 

Broadbrim. — Very  well — very  well  indeed.     IPmi.te.] 

^Simple  Simon  enters  and  looks  around  inquiringly— 
filially,  having  perused  the  bills  on  the  walls,  seats  him- 
self.] 

I  don't  know  when  grain  has  looked  finer.  I  tliink  not 
I'or  years. 

SiMOiV. — I  say,  stranger  [to  Broadbrim'],  do  j'ou  know 
whether  anybody  round  these  diggins  wants  help  ?  I 
Uiought  as  you  spoke  of  harvestin'  it  mought  be  you'd 
l.uow  where  a  chap  like  me  could  get  a  job. 

[_Stunner  devotes  himsi  If  to  the  handbilh.] 

Broadbrim. — Thee  wasn't  raised  in  these  parts,  I  ob- 
serve. 

Simon. — No — ^most  likely  I  wasn't.  'Pears  like  as  if  I 
was  pretty  much  run  agin  a  stump  in  'em,  anyhow  !  \_At- 
lempting  to  laugh.] 

Broadbrim. — Does  thee  speak  of  some  misfortune? 
Perhaps  thee  has  not  fared  well,  or  has  lost  something  ? 

Simon. — Not  exactly  lost  any  thing. 

Broadbrim. — I  trust  thee's  not  fallen  into  bad  com- 
pany. Thee  certainly  looks  as  if  thee  was  not  accustomed 
to  such. 

Simon  — You're  right,  stranger ;  I  begin  to  think  I  was 
a  fool  for  leaving  the  shebang.  I  could  whip  my  weight 
in  wildcats,  if  I  was  only  once  on  tlie  pcrary  agin. 

PAKTRTnoE  [^entering — catching  the  last  part  of  remark — 
halts]. —  You  never  heerd  tell  of  'Bije  Skinner  round  Chi- 
cager  or  lower,  did  you,  boy  ?  [  Tn  Sivion.] 

Simon. — Nary  Skinner.  But  how'd  yer  know  I  come 
from  Chicager? 

Partridge. — I  guessed  as  much  from  your  yaller  skin 
and  your  trick  of  the  tongue.  Don't  hev  no  fever'n  ager 
out  that  way,  do  you  ?  They  hev  it  jest  beyond,  don't 
they  ? 

Simon. — Whatever  you  may  signify  by  that,  you  won't 
find  such  rantankerous  scoundrels — not  by  a  long  shot — 
as  walk  the  streets  to  the  east'ard. 

Partridge.— I  didn't  mean  to  rile  your  feelings— 
couldn't  take  offence  at  what  I  said.  I'll  leave  it  to  the 
uoatieman  [turning  to  Ih-oadbrim]. 
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IJROABBRTM.— Indeed,  T  think  not.  The  young  man 
seems  a  little  uneasy  about  something  that  has  occurred 
outside.  1  was  just  thinking  where  he  might  find  busi- 
ness this  way. 

Partridge  [to  Simon'].— 0—h  1  Lost  your  chist .'' 

Simon.— Bein'  as  you  act  like  you  were  inclined  to  hear, 
I'll  give  vou  jest  a  mite  of  my  history.  IFlush  eiUers 
and  be.co'mes  a  liatener.]  You  see  as  how  I  was  raised 
out  toward  the  frontier  whar  people  make  each  other 
mighty  welcome  and  jine  aginst  the  Ingins.  I've  had 
some  experience  in  that  line  myself,  though  I've  only  jist 
turned  of  age.  I've  lived  through  dumb-ager  and  the 
like,  but  the  gold  fever  got  me  bad  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  the  folks  tried  to  help  me  off.  We  scraped  together, 
among  us  all,  money  enough  to  pay  my  shot  to  Australy; 
but  them  as  has  knocked  around  this  way  before  told  me 
over  and  over  agin  not  to  let  them  New  Yorkers  cheat 
me— and  the  fact  is,  stranger,  I've  ben  and  gone  and  done 
it,  without  the  least  notion  of  hevin'  it  done. 

Partridge. — You  don't  say!     Du  tell  I 

Simon.— Yes,  but  I  do,  though— and  sorry  enough  I 
am  to  do  it,  too.  Why  [leaning  forward  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  emphasizing  with  his  hands],  I'd  got 
clear  down  to  the  Austrah'  steamer,  lookin'  for  a  ticket- 
office,  when  a  good-lookin'  feller  with  his  biled  shirt  and 
store-clothes  on  come  along,  and  I  asked  for  a  little  in- 
formation. "Oh,  goin'  to  Australy!"  s:\id  he,  "I've  ben 
there — I'll  show  you  where  to  git  your  ticket;  or  just 
hand  me  your  money,  and  I'll  git  it  for  you  !"  And  so 
I  did,  like  a  catawampous  fool — but  he  was  gone,  like 
shot  off  a  shovel,  and  the  perlice  couhtn't  help  me.  It's 
mcaner'n  any  skullduggery  we  have  out  in  our  ked'ntry. 
The  sneakin'  painter!  He  jest  pulled  the  wool  right  over 
my  e_^es,  and  I  came  mighty  near  hevin'  nary  red  left  to 
mj-  name.  I  promised  to  send  'em  some  word  hum,  but 
I'll  be  lynched  if  I  ain't  ashamed  to  let  'em  know  how 
owdaciously  I've  ben  gulled.  It  puts  me  back  a  heap,  I 
tell  you.  Never  expected  I  should  come  so  near  goin' 
up  in  all  my  life. 

Partridge. — That's  the  game  of  these  confidence  men. 
"  Misery  likes  company,"  they  say  ;  and  I  might  tell  liow 
I  went  through  'bout  the  same  kind  of  dicker.    The  fellei 
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protended  to  know  all  my  first  wife's  relations— and  hang 
me  if  1  stopped  to  thinlt,  all  the  time  he  was  jabberin', 
that  I  never  was  married!  Fact,  I  declare!  Now  talk 
about  your  fools — will  yer?  'Twill  do  you  good !  Did 
mc— nothin'  like  gettin'  your  eye-teeth  cut  early  !  Ye'll 
look  out  sharper  next  time.     What  are  ye  goin'  to  du? 

Simon. — Work  my  passage  out  or  back  agin. 

Broadbrim. — Thee  seems  honest,  friend. 

Simon — Middlin',  I  reckon.  1  say,  stranger,  have  you 
turned  it  over  yit  whether  thar's  work  anywhar  about 
you? 

Broadbrim. — Thee's  welcome  to  my  entertainment  till 
thee  has  judged  whether  thee  can  be  suited. 

Simon. — Thank  ye,  stranger!  Glad  of  so  good  a  port 
in  a  storm. 

[^Franz  Mahler,  gentleman  with  slight  foreign  air  and 
accen',  has  meanwhile  entered  with  Amelia,  neatly  dressed 
bat  somewhat  noticeable  from,  the  foreign  look  of  her  attire 
— points  her  to  a  .teat — she  sits  with  a  curious  satchel  in 
hand,  looking  about — he  takes  out  newspaper  and  reads."] 

Partridge  [to  Broadbrim]. — I  think  I've  seen  your 
face  afore,  Mister  I 

Broadbrim.  —  Thee  has  the  advantage  of  me,  then, 
friend ! 

Partridge  [to  Stunner]. — That  young  man  [^pointing 
to  Flush  who  has  taken  a  seat  by  Stunner j  ain't  your  son 
— is  he? 

Stunner. — Not  that  I  ever  heard  mentioned.  'Pears 
like  a  sort  of  somebody,  though — if  he  didn't  make  me 
think  of  a  lieutenant  that  took  off  some  of  my  horses 
during  the  war. 

Plush. — I'm  not  the  sort  they  make  those  characters 
out  of,  sir  1  l^somewhat  resenting  the  in-^inuation.] 

Stunner  — 1  should  think  not.  Them  chaps  did  a  heap 
of  stealin'  over  and  above  what  they  had  any  authority 
for.  I  owed  the  whole  set  a  grudge  afore  they  stole  half 
my  property.  I  never  bought  or  sold  a  man  in  my  life  ; 
but  that  emancipation  swindle  took  off  fifty  blacks  born 
and  raised  on  the  place  I  inherited  from  my  father. 

Plush. — It  did  !  What  a  loss  1  And  you  git  nothin' 
from  Gover'ment  for  all  that  ? 

Stunner. — All  my  horses  stolen  -  and  threats  that  I'd 
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'.liivc  to  vnmose  the  ranch  myself  if  I  didn't  look  out !  I 
liuiiihed  in  my  sleeve  some  when  they  thought  to  take 
me  for  giviii'aid  to  the  South;  and  thinks  I  to  myself, 
"  Voiing  man,  there's  a  case  against  you  for  takin'  the 
horse  that  carried  the  man  that  carried  the  money  to  my 
son  in  the  Confederate  army,  down  in  Georgy  1" 

PLUsri.— Weill — I  declare  1 

Stunner. — Now,  here's  a  thing  I've  thought  of  Irolling 
a  quid  in  mouth},  and  I've  asked  a  good  many  and  never 
g(jt  any  answer — [taking  out  greenback'] — how,  when  you 
give  your  note  to  a  man,  It  isn't  worth  any  thing— is  it — 
if  your  name  is  printed  on  it  ?  You  must  sigu  it— mustn't 
you  ? 

I'lush. — Of  course  you  must. 

Stunner. — Well,  then  \_Broadhrim  drnivs  near'],  here 
are  these  notes  all  over  the  country,  promisin'  millions  — 
not  one  of  'em  signed.  Who's  responsible  ?  Did  you 
ever  think  of  that? 

I'LUSH. — Well— I  declare— that's  a  puzzler  to  mo! 

Stunner. — It  may  be  one  of  my  old-lhrmer  notions, 
but  I'd  like  to  see  anj'  lawyer  prove  the  constitutionality 
of  that  I  What  is  perishable  is  not  legal  tender — only 
gold  and  silver  are  legal  tender.  I  wouldn't  give  a 
picayune  for  all  the  government  bonds  in  existence. 

Hroadbrim. — Friend,  thee'd  better  stick  to  tiiy  calling. 
Politics  is  less  honorable  and  profitable  than  farming. 

Stunner. — A  man  can  speak  his  mind,  I  reckon,  in 
some  parts  of  this  country,  yet,  sir. 

[Mitises  Lucelia  and  Flora,  rfre.ss^df  in  the  extreme  of 
fa >^h ion,  rush  in — look  around  and  talk  loudly,  with  an 
affected  drawl.] 

LticELiA.— Why,  Flor,  there  isnt  no  ticket  office  I 
[^whirling  around  to  look  for  her  companion.] 

Flora. — Of  course  not — only  a  box  to  wait  in. 

LucELTA. — Well,  I'm  not  going  to  wait  here — that's 
fixed  1  [standing  with  nose  elevated  and  cliewing  lip  of 
parasol]     Come,  Flor. 

[  Their  attention  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  Amelia  ; 
they  stand  staring,  till  Amelia,  overcome  by  modest  sensi- 
tiwness,  blushes— her  eyes  drop,  and  tears  fall— they  smile 
contemptuously  and  pass  away.] 
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LroEiJA  [os  she  reiiVes].— Did  you  ever,  Flor  ?  L 
thought  it  would  kill  me  dead  ! 

.    Pautridgb.— Carried  consid'ble  sail— them  are  I  [snit- 
ting].  _  L  ^ 

Fkanz  Hooking  up  from  paper  and  surprised  to  see 
sister  weeping}.— Was  ist  mit  dir,  Amelia  ?     Dii  weinst  I 

Amelia.— Ich  weiss  nicht.     Ich  habe  nichts  gethan  1 

Partridge.— Them  little  chits  needn't  have  been  quite 
so  sassy  as  to  stare  and  laugh  a  body  so  out  of  counte- 
nance 'cause  that  body  didn't  cut  just  so  outlandish  a 
iigger  as  they  did  1  Do  'em  good  to  be  taken  down  a 
notch  or  two  I 

Franz  [rising  and  walkivg  a6oM<].— 'Tis  but  a  sample 
of  American  politeness!  [warmly.'\  Everywhere  in  dis 
couutiy  one  is  struck  by  de  vi.lgarity  of  its  men  and 
women.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  dey  do  call  themselves ; 
but  who,  except  demselves,  can  recognize  dcm  by  dat 
title  ?  I  speak  of  dem  as  a  class.  Dey  are  so  seldom 
wurdy  dat  distinction.  Dey  are  destitute  of  de  lirst 
element  dat  goes  to  make  such  characters.  One  dat 
travels  can  most  easily  notice  de  ditlerence.  A  woman 
can  claim  so  much  in  dis  country  and  presume  upon  her 
prerogatives!  'Tis  too  much,  unless  she  have  sense 
enough  to  know  her  place.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  1  did 
not  intend  to  say  so  much  ;  but  wid  de  repeated  instances 
I  liave  witnessed,  I  am  doroughly  disgusted.  A\hen  a 
woman  does  unsex  herself  and  drow  away  her  dignity, 
I  liave  just  as  much  right  to  slap  her  face  as  I 
have  to  slap  a  man's — and  I  would  do  it,  too  !  Dese 
American  snobs !  Pf-st  1  Dey  do  excite  one  now  and  dea 
almost  beyond  his  reason  1   \_vehemently.~\ 

I'artkidge  [lo  Plush]. — Putty  plucky  little  furrindr, 
anyhow  I 

IRANZ. — I  am  republican — I  don't  say  Black  Repub- 
lican to  narrow  the  word — but  I  speak  broadly.  1  have 
been  an  exile  dese  seventeen  years  for  dat  cause — for  de 
boyish  dreams.  I  secure  de  privilege  of  visiting  my 
faderland  by  much  trouble.  I  do  despise  dese  people  who 
make  money  deir  standard — whose  only  title  to  nobility 
is  noding  but  money — who  have  no  past,  no  brains,  no 
anyding  but  vulgar  airs  1  I  have  seen  too  much  equality, 
even  in  despotic  countries — where  all  races,  lauks,  and 
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colors  meet  togeder,  receiving  respect  for  deir  humanity 
— not  to  be  ashamed  of  de  type  of  republicanism  one  sees 
in  cars  and  omnibuses  and  on  the  streets  1     [Parses.] 

Partridge. — My  1  ain't  his  dander  riz  ! 

Franz  [boot  unluckily  hit  by  an  ejected  gm'c?].— Ladies  I 
Gentlemen  I  Pfuil  Bipeds,  that  shpit  and  shpit  and 
shpit  demselves  all  to  shpit!  Shpit  here — [pointing^ — 
slipit  dere  —  sh])it  everywhere!  l^Geaticulating.^  In 
Germany  gentlemen  shpit  nowhere.  j[Turns  to  Amelia, 
v:ho,  not  understanding  him,  looks  somewhat  frightened 
and  wondering:  1st  niclits,  Amelia!  1st  nichts  !  lie- 
sumes  seat  and  reads.  Door  opens — Mrs.  Bunch,  wilh  a 
bundle,  smiling  and  trotting  along,  looks  for  a  t>eat.  Franz 
jumps  up  and  offers  his,  into  which  she  sinks,  amiling  still 
more  ] 

Mrs.  B — We're  a  heap  of  trouble!  Ha  —  ha — ha  I 
'[_Plu.^h  whistles  "  Wait  for  the  Wagon  I"] 

Franz. — Not  at  all,  madam  ! 

Mrs.  Flynn  [rushing  in,  loaded  wilh  budgets  and  bun- 
dles, followed  by  her  children], — Find  a  sate  tliare  !  Find 
a  sate,  cbilther!  Misther,  jest  give  the  chilther  the  tip 
end  of  nothing — will  yees  ?  [To  Broadbrim,  who,  near 
the  end  of  the  settee,  manages  to  giue  a  little  more  rocuji.j 
Have  you  the  umberil,  EUie  ? 

Ellen. — Yas,  mither! 

Broadbkim  [interested  in  boy^s  appearance']. — What  is 
thy  name,  my  little  man  ? 

Daniel  [bashfulli/]. — Dan-yel. 

Broadbrim. — Daniel  I  Thee  must  prove  a  good  man 
to  merit  thy  name. 

Mrs.  F.  [looking  over  budgets,  thinks  she  has  lost  some- 
thing ] — Holy  mither  1  Ellie,  where  i,ver  did  the  man  put 
the  snoes  ? 

EIllie. — In  the  baskit,  mither — at  the  bottom. 

Mrs.  F.— Let  me  look  and  be  shure — or  I  lose  me 
day's  work  1  [After  rummaging,  finds  them  and  composes 
herself  ] 

Broadbrim  [offering  seat].  — Thee  will  find  it  more 
comfortable  to  sit  than  to  stand. 

-Mrs.  F.  [accepting.]— Thuwk  ye,  sir!  Much  obleeged 
to  yees,  sir!  Thank  ye,  sir — savin'  yer  prisince,  ye's  a 
most  lady-like  gintleman  !      Here,  darlints  ]      [Handn.' 
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each  child  a  ginger-cake.]  Ate,  and  make  yersilvos  as  asy 
as  3'e  can  ! 

Partridge  [to  Franz,  putting  away  paper']. — What's 
the  news,  mister  ?     How's  gold  ? 

Franz. — 140,  1  believe. 

Partridge.— Goin'  up— ain't  it?  What's  the  reason, 
now,  I  wonder  ? 

Franz. — France  anticipates  war,  I  believe. 

Partridge. — You  don't  come  from  France,  I  carder- 
late? 

Franz. — No — I  am  from  Hanover. 

Paht'IDGE. — Now,  -Where's  that?  Much  of  a  pltice? 
When  I've  managed  to  pile  awa^'  a  few  roclis  I  mean  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  looliin'  round  over  there.  Never 
lien  to  Nyapjery — have  ye  ?  You  oughter  go  there.  You 
looii  like  one  of  them  as  makes  picters — ain't  ye  ?  f  Await- 
ing a  reply.] 

Franz. — I  am  an  artist,  sir — and  have  seen  Niagara. 

Partridge. — I  thou2,'ht's  much.  AS'all,  as  I  was  goin' 
to  say,  when  I  was  there  once  an  old  chap  was  along  who 
didn't  seem  to  know  what  to  say  about  it.  "  That's  ma- 
jestic !"  says  I.  "  Thank  you  !"  said  lie,  "  I  was  at  a  loss 
ior  a  word  I"  "  It's  the  most  beautifullest,  niajesticest 
thing  I  ever  seen,"  says  I.  I  expect  he  hain't  got  away 
yit,  the  old  feller.     Tliat's  your  sister — ain't  it  ? 

Franz. — Excuse  me,  sir — 1  cannot  tolerate  your  imper- 
tinence longer  !     [  Walking  nvrry.] 

Partridge. — 'Pears  a  leetle  hutly!  [Drawing  towards 
Mrs  Bunch]     Trav'lin'  alone? 

Mrs.  B. — Yes — ni^h  on  to  thirty  yeer  since  he  went. 
He  was  a  nice  good  man— he  was  !  lie  was  a  peacemaker 
— Mr.  Bunch  was !  Aud  I  trus,t  he  wei^t  straight  to  Beel- 
zebub's bosom — I  do ! 

Partridge. — You  don't  say  1  Was  he  rich  ?  Any 
children  ? 

Mrs.  B. — I  didn't  quite  understand  you,  sir  I  Yes — 
out  to  my  son-in-law's — owns  a  pretty  large  farm — seven 
children — three  boys  and  four  girls— all  down  with  the 
small-pox  or  suthin'  a  bit  ago — Doctor  called  it  measles 
gone  astray.     I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Stunner  [to  Broa.dhrim].—'V\\reQ  and  better—  isn't  it  ? 
I'll  lay  we've  waited  here  more'u  t.wo  hours. 
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Broaebrim  [looking  at  watch']. — Thee's  wrong,  friend. 
It  lacks  seven  minutes  of  tliree. 

Paeitridge  lio  Mrs  F lymi].— Heii&r  git  your  traps 
together,  mann— liadu't  ye  ?     Stage'll  be  along  d'rectly  ! 

Mrs.  F.-Who  are  ye,  sir?  I've  been  over  this  road 
many  a  day,  an'  niver  a  bit  without  payin'  me  fare,  sir  1 
But  I  niver  saw  the  lilses  of  ye  here  before  ! 

LucELiA  [rushing  in  with  Flora]. — Oh  dearl  I'm  just 
dead  1     I  thought  we  should  miss  it,  after  all  1 

Flora. — Aren't  we  lucky  ?    Just  in  lime  I 

[Plush  rises  and  offers  seat.  Flora  seats  herself.  Lu- 
celia  looks  as  if  Mr.  Stunner  should  relinquish  his, 
remarking  :  "  No  gentleman !  Not  to  give  a  seat  to  a 
lady !"    Earn  is  heard.] 

Partridge Hooray  I  The  hominy-pot's  arriv  1  [rusJi- 

ing  out  to  secure  a  seat.  ] 

[Stunner  seizes  portmanteau  and  frantically  endeavors 
to  get  out.] 

Plusu  [to  Lucelia  and  Flora], — Shall  I  secure  the  back 
seat  for  you,  ladies  ? 

Both. — Please,  sir ! 

[Plush  leaves,  followed  by  fhrm.] 

Broapbrim  [to  Simon  awaking  from  a  nap]. — Friend, 
thee  accouiimiiies  me,  I  believe? 

SiMi'N. — As  you  say,  stranger  I 

[3Irs.  Bunch  hobbles  out  after  Mrs  Flynn,  children  and 
bundles.     Franz  follows  with  Amelia.] 

FnANZ  [to  Broadbrim] — Deliver  us  from  bundles, 
'bnccy  and.  boxes  —  the  universal  aecompauimeut  of 
American  travelling  I 

[  Curtain  falls.] 
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M'ss  Tabitha  Flint.  Dr.  Thorntonoeove. 
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Scene  I.— A  Sitting-room.     The  Three  Ladies  Conversing. 

.  Jennie. — Aunt,  may  Anna  and  I  go  over  to  Thornton- 
ville this  afternoon?  She  has  not  been  there  yet  and,  you 
know,  she  goes  home  to-morrow.     Anna  will  you  go? 

Anna.— Yes,  indeed,  I  will,  if  aunt  Tabitha's  willing ! 

Tabitha.— More  plotting  ?  It  seems  to  me,  Jennie,  you 
are  never  satisfied  without  you  are  gadding  somewhere. 

Jennie — Now,  I  am  sure,  aunt,  we  have  not  been 
out  so  often  since  cousin  Anna  came  down. 

Tab. — Indeed  !  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  often, 
I'm  sure.  Haven't  you  been  at  two  parties  within  the 
last  week  ?  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  seen  so  much 
from  home. 

Anna. — I  suppose  we  don't  go  more  frequently  than 
you  did  when  you  were  young. 

Tab. — When  I  was  young,  indeed  !  If  I  am  old,  whom 
do  you  call  young,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It's  a  strange 
thing  as  soon  as  girls  are  out  of  school  they  think  all  girls 
who  are  a  year  or  so  older  than  themselves  old  maids. 

Anna. — Now,* aunt,  that  is  too  bad !  But  who  is  that 
driving  up  1  he  avenue  ?   It's  a  splendid  horse  and  wagon ! 

Tab.  [jumping  up  and  looking.'] — That  ?  Why,  as  I 
live,  that  is  Dr.  Thorntongrove.  Anna,  run  quick  and 
bring  my  other  headdress  and  fine  collar,  or  stay :  I  will 
go  myself.    Jennie,  I  forgot :  didn't  you  say  you  wanted 

*Thi8  Suppleinunt  is  cumpj.seil  of  Spacimeu  Pa-^HS  taken  diroct  from  "Excelsiob 
Dialogues,"  by  special  permission.  The  complete  book  contains  tiiirty-oneOrigr 
inal  School  Dramas  and  Dialogues,  for  advanced  speakers.  370  pages,  Jfl.OO. 
Price  of  Supplement,  furnished  separately,  10  cents. 
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to  go  to  Thorntonville  ?    Well,  I  do  not  tnow  that  I 
object.     You  may  go. 

[JSxit  Tab.     Enter  Dr.  T] 

Dr.  T. — Good-aflernoon,  ladies ;  I  hope  I  find  you  well 
this  afternoon.  The  weather  is  so  fine  1  scarcely  hoped 
to  find  you  in-doors. 

Jennie. — Anna  and  I  were  spealdng  of  going  over  to 
Thorntonville,  but  we  did  not  get  started. 

PR._Well,  it  is  not  too  late  yet— that  is,  if  yon  will 
allow  me  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you.  My  wagon 
is  at  the  door,  but,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  offer  a  com- 
fortable seat  for  more  than  one.  This  is  the  disadvantage 
of  falling-tops.  To  be  candid,.  Miss  .Jennie,  my  object  iu 
calling  was  to  invite  you  to  take  a  ride.  I  supposed  your 
cousin  had  returned  home,  as  1  understood  at  Pratt's  the 
other  evening  that  she  did  not  intend  to  remain  more 
than  two  da^'s  longer  at  the  most. 

Anna. — True,  I  had  expected  to  take  the  cars  for  the 
city  yesterday,  but  Jennie  prevailed  on  me  to  remain 
until  Wednesday,  with  the  promise  to  accompany  me  as 
far  as  Philadelphia. 

Dr. — Indeed,  1  do  not  wonder,  then,  that  you  deferred 
your  visit. 

Jennie. — Indeed,  she  needs  your  sympathy  more  than 
your  compliments,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  a  perfect  travel- 
ling nuisance.  I  have  never  been  in  the  cars  more  thaii 
three  times  in  my  whole  life,  and  I  was  then  in  a  perfect 
fright. 

Dr. — Well,  that  whole  life  I  should  not  think  had  been 
very  long,  and  I  can  easily  imagine  what  a  perfect  little 
fright  you  would  be.  But  come,  about  this  ride  1  Will 
you  go,  Jennie? 

Jennie  l^hesitatingly']. — Not  to-day.  f  don't  think  I  can 
unless  Anna  could  go  too. 

Anna  [a,szde]  — Oh,  yes,  you  can,  Jennie,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hinder  you.  Indeed,  I  know  you  will  enjoy  the 
ride.  Now  do  not  let  the  thoughts  of  my  remaining  at 
home  deter  you  from  going.  You  know  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  amusement  in  teazing  Aunt  Tabitha.  Oh,  just 
go,  it  will  be  so  much  fun.  I  shall  get  along  nicely.  I 
have  letters  to  write;  so  just  say  yes,  and  go  make  prep- 
eratious,  or  I  will  answer  for  you.     I  To  Br.  TJ     Yes, 
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Dr.  Thorton grove,  Miss   Jennie   Lee  will  be  bappy  to 
accompany  you. 

Jennie.— Well,  really,  Anna,  you  are  very  decided. 
You  are  always  determined  to  have  your  own  way,  so  I 
may  as  well  submit  with  a  good  grace,  [moving  to  the  door.'\ 

Anna  [ast'de].— Won't  Aunt  Tabitlia  be  raving  though  ? 
She  told  you,  you  might  go,  and  all  she  wanted  was  to 
have  us  out  of  the  way.     \_Exit  Jennie.'] 

Dr. — Where  was  it  you  said  your  home  was,  Miss 
Anna  ?  You  told  me,  I  think,  the  other  evening,  but  I 
do  not  recollect.     Are  you  and  Jennie  cousins  ? 

Anna. — Yes,  our  mothers  were  sisters.  We  have  been 
very  little  togethei*.  I  have  always  lived  in  Pittsburg, 
the  city  of  smoke,  as  it  is  not  inappropriately  called.  It 
seems  like  living  in  perpetual  sunlight  to  be  in  this  part 
of  the  country  ;  still  it  is  not  home,  though  the  sky  does 
look  brighter.  .  Poor  Jennie  1  I  have  been  trying  to  coax 
her  to  go  all  the  way  home  with  me. 

Dr. — Why  do  you  say  poor  Jennie,  with  such  a  sigh? 
Is  she  not  happy  ? 

Anna. — Oh,  jes,  she  is  happy ;  her  sweet  disposition 
prevents  her  from  being  any  thing  else  but  happy  ;  but 
her  aunt  is  very  exacting,  you  know.  Jennie  lost  her 
parents  when  quite  j'oung,  and  Aunt  Tabitha  has  supplied 
a  mother's  place  to  her  since  then,  and  though  in  reality 
she  intends  to  be  very  kind,  still  her  disposition,  which 
has  grown  somewhat  soured  through  disappointment, 
makes  her  very  hard  to  please,  and  I  often  wonder  how 
Jennie  can  bear  with  her  as  well  as  she  does.  I  am  sure 
I  could  not,  but  I  do  delight  in  tormenting  her. 

Dr. — Well,  I  really  entertained  no  such  idea.  I  thought 
Tabitha  very  amiable. 

[Enter  Tahiiha.] 

Tab. — Well,  Doctor,  how  do  you  do  1  this  is  a  pleasure, 
indeed.  Why,  I  began  to  think  you  had  forsaken  us  en- 
tirely :  you  have  been  away  so  long. 

Dr It  was  only  a  week  ago  to-day  I  spent  the  after- 
noon here,  and  I  called  one  evening  since  to  accompany 
the  ladies  to  Pratt's.  I  am  sure  I  feel  flattered  by  your 
kindness.  Here  comes  Jennie.  Are  you  quite  ready, 
Jennie  ? 

Jennie. — Yes,  sir. 
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Tab.— Quite  ready  for  what?  "Why,  Jcnriie  clcnr,  you 
are  not  going  to  act  Sf)  nnladylike  as  to  go  to  'I'lionitou- 
ville  without  your  cousin,  are  you?  IiuUed,  I  will  not 
allow  it.  Anna,  go  iramediatelv  and  get  ready — tlie  Doctor 
will  excnse.you.  [To  Dr.  T.^  Little  girls  will  be  little 
girls  even  after  they  reach  a  womanly  height.  I  really 
sometimes  despair  of  ever  seeing  our  Jennie  act  with 
a  womanly  thoughtfulness,  but  she  is  yet  very  young. 
[^Doctor  ris^es  and  looks  out  towards  his  wagon.^ 

Tab.— Well,  I  declare,  if  that  Isn't  too  bad  1  John  has 
never  seen  to  having  that  horse  stabled.  Anna,  as  you 
go  for  your  bonnet,  step  to  the  back-door  and  tell  him  to 
come  instantly  and  take  the  Doctor's  horse. 

Dk.— Oh,  no,  Miss  Flint,  I  thank  you,  I  am  going 

Tab.  — Going  now  ?    No,  indeed.  Doctor,  I  cannot  think 

of  your  going  until  after  tea  I     Do  have  your  horse 

[^interi-upted.'\ 

Anna. — Oh,  yes,  aunt,  they  will  be  back  to  tea.  Will 
you  not,  Doctor? 

Dr. — It  is  quite  probable. 

Anna — I  see,  aunt,  you  do  not  comprehend.  The 
Doctor  called  to  take  Jennie  out  diiving  in  that  new 
buggy  of  his  ;  so  I  believe  they  are  going  to  Thornton- 
ville.     [Z'r.  T.  and  Jennie  moning  off-'\ 

Tab.  — Going  to  Thorntonville  1  The  very  place  I  was 
talking  of  going  to  1  wanted  to  make  some  purchases 
at  the  store — \_aloud.  Doctor  splutlering  to  the  door'] — 
Doctor,  if  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  you,  I 

Dr. — Not  in  the  least.  We  can  call  and  Jennie  can 
get  what  you  wish. 

Tab. — Jennie  purchase  any  thing  I  Why,  law,  Doctor, 
I  should  never  think  of  trusting  to  that  child's  judgment 
There  is  nothing  to  jirevent  me  from  accompanying  you. 
Anna  will  superintend  and  have  tea  on  the  table  by  the 
time  we  return. 

Dr. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  but  this :  my  buggy 
accommodates  but  two,  or  I  should  have  invited  Miss 
Anna  to  accompany'  us. 

Tab  — Oh,  trust  to  a  woman's  wit  to  remedy  that.  Our 
carriage  horses  are  idle.      We  can  all  go  in  our  carriage. 

Dr. — 1  fear  that  arrangement  would  make  us  entirely 
too  late.     lExit  Dr.  T.  and  Jennie.] 
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Tab  — Well,  if  (hat  isn't  impnrlence  personified  I  T^'ho 
ever  saw  any  thing  like  it.  He  just  walks  ofi'  with  that 
child  and  frnm  right  under  my  nose  too  just  as  if  he  had 
some  authority.  Who  ever  would  have  thought  of  a 
■widower  of  his  age  wanting  to  ride  out  with  a  child  like 
Jennie,  and  only  think  his  wife  has  been  dead  so  short  a 
time  1     I  declare  I  never  saw  the  like  of  it. 

Anna. — Why,  aunt.  I  think  he  said  the  other  evening 
that  it  was  near'  7,  if  not  quite,  two  years  -since  she  died. 

Tab. — Two  years,  indeed!  W^ell,  I  don't  know  what 
lady  who  thought  any  thing  of  herself  would  want  to  be 
seen  iu  company  with  a  man  that  soon  after  his  wife's 
deal'„  People  might  say,  with  some  reason  to,  that  she 
was  wanting  to  get  married  pretty  badly 

Anna — Well,  Vm  sure  1  would  not  object  to  have  my 
name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Dr. 'sin  that  liglit 
any  time,  for  1  think  he  is  perfectly  splendid,  and  if  I  was 
in  Jennie's  place,  it  would  not  take  me  long  to  say,  Yes, 
to  a  certain  proposal  1  think  he  is  likely  to  make  to  her 
shortly. 

Tab — What!  What  did  you  say,  Anna  Steele?  I 
think  it  is  nearly  time  for  you  to  go  home.  I  expect  you 
will  have  Jennie's  head  stuffed  as  full  of  nonsense  as  j'our 
own.  Dr.  'i'horntongrove  marry  Jennie  Lee  !  Marry 
that  child !  Anna  Steele,  you  talk  like  one  who  does  not 
-  possess  good  common-sense. 

Anna. —  Well,  maybe  1  have  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  I 
have  sense  enough  to  see  that  Miss  Tabitlia  Flint  would 
like  to  have  the  chance  of  lengthening  her  name  to  Thorn- 
tongrove. 

Tab Anna  Steele,  if  any  thing  was  wanting  to  confirm 

your  silliness,  that  last  remark  would  do  it ;  how  dare  you 
even  hint  at  such  a  thing  to  me  !  Now,  Miss  Steele,  I  want 
you  to  understand,  while  you  are  here  under  this  roof, 
that  I  will  hear  no  more  such  talk  as  this ;  and  mind,  dare 
you  to  mention  such  a  thing  to  Jennie  as  Dr.  Thornton- 
grove  making  her  his  wife  at  your  peril.  Dr.  Thornton- 
grove's  wife,  indeed  I     Preposterous ! 

Anna. Well,  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  comes  here 

for,  if  she  is  not  the  attraction  ? 

Tab. Jennie  the  attraction!    I  suppose  there  are  more 

than  her  about  the  house. 
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Anna — Well,  then,  I  suppose  he  comes  to  see  yon, 
aunt ;  no  wonder  he  said  to  me  to-day  that  he  thought 
you  very  amiable. 

Tab.— Did  he  say  that  ?  Did  Dr.  Thorntongrove  say 
that?  Well,  I  am  sure  it  was  very  complimentary. 
ICoaxingly.']  How  came  he  to  say  it?  But  then  he 
never  had  cause  to  say  otherwise  1  How  came  he  to  say 
that  ?  Was  he  talking  about  me  ?  Do  tell  me  what  was 
said  ? 

Anna. — Oh,  he  said  so  ranch,  aunt,  I  can't  remember. 

Tab. — Did  he  ask  for  me  when  !»()  first  came  ?  I  expect 
he  did,  though.     1  wish  I  had  not  left  the  room. 

Anna — Well,  you  know,  aunt,  they  will  soon  return. 

Tab. — So  he  will ;  and  that  reminds  me  that  I  must  go 
and  have  a  nice  dish  of  tea  ready.     [^Exit  Tabitha  j 

Anna  \_soliloqmzing']. — Ilnmm — me  1  she  thinks  I  lack 
good  common-sense ;  well,  if  I  acted  as  silly  as  she  does, 
I  should  not  doubt  it.  The  old  dunce — any  one  could  see 
she  is  setting  her  cap  for  the  Doctor,  red  ribbons  and  all. 
Won't  there  be  a  fussing  time  about  tea  ? 
lUnter  Tabitha.'] 

Tab. — Yonder  comes  old  Deacon  White  np  the  road. 
I  don't  see  what  the  misery  he  is  coming  here  for.  I  am 
sure  no  one  wants  to  see  him. 

Anna.—  Coming  to  see  you,  no  doubt ! 

Tab. — Coming  to  see  me!  Tliat  is  likel^',  indeed!  lie 
had  better  think  about  seeing  his  grave,  the  old  dunce! 
Why  he  must  be  fifty. 

A  NNA. — And  how  old  are  you.  aunt  ? 

Tab. — How  old  am  I,  Miss  Impudence?  How  old 
would  you  suppose  me  to  be? 

Anna. — Oh,  I  should  think  you — are — forty — five. 

Tab. — F-o-r-t-y-flve  !  ont-rageous  I  Well,  Anna,  I  know 
you  have  no  more  judgment  than  a  child  of  ten;  if  you 

had  said  twenty-five 

[_JEnter  Deacon."] 

Deacon.— Well,  Tabitha,  how  is  your  health  to-day  ? 

Tab — Oh,  it's  very  good,  thank  you,  Deacon.  Will  you 
be  seated  ?  Anna,  place  that  cushioned  chair  here  for  the 
Deacon. 

Dea. — We  have  very  fine  weather  now. 

Tab — Yes,  very  tine. 
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Pea  — The  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  bless  onr  land  with  a 
plentiful  harvest,  and  is  now  promising  a  glorious  seed- 
lime;  we  should  be  very  thankful  for  so  many  blessings. 

Tab. — We  should,  indeed,  and  yet  how  many  ungrate- 
ful ones  there  are  around  us  who  never  give  a  thought  of 
the  great  Giver  of  all  this  good. 

Dea. — I  am  satisfied,  Tabitha,  that  you  are  not  one  of 
the  number. 

Tab. — I  trust,  Deacon,  T  am  not.  The  spiritual  welfare, 
Deacon,  the  spiritual  welfare — I  have  always  endeavored 
to  malie  it  the  first  object  in  life. 

Anna  \_aside,  grimacing^. — Getting  married  excepted. 

Dea. — Ah,  yes,  Tabitha,  no  one  would  doubt  that,  1  am 
sure. 

Tab. — I  hope  not.  Deacon ;  your  dear  deceased  wife 
was,  j'ou  know,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I  always 
endeavored  to  be  worthy  of  that  title  while  she  lived,  for 
I  always  thought,  one  on  whom  she  would  bestow  her 
regard  must  necessarily  be  very  good. 

Anna  [aside']. — I  wonder  if  that  is  not  what  the  Yankee 
would  call  saft  sodder. 

Tab. — But,  my  Anna,  it  is  almost  time  for  them  to  be 
back.  I  wish  you  would  see  to  arranging  the  tea-table, 
and  the  Deacon  and  I  will  go  out  and  look  at  the  flowers. 
Deacon,  I  have  an  oleander  in  full  bloom  ;  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful ;  would  you  not  like  to  go  look  at  it  ? 

Dea.  Irisvng.]—!  certainly  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

[Tabitha  lingers  to  speak  to  Anna.] 
Tab— Now  be  sure,  Anna,  put  on  the  best  china,  and 
have  every  thing  in  print.     I  will  be  in  again  in  a  lew 

minutes. 

[^Curtain  falls.] 

Scene  U.— Table  set— Anna  arranging  it— Enter  Tab. 

Anna  —What  have  you  done  with  the  Deacon,  aunt? 
Tab.— He  sat  down  on  the  piazza  to  enjoy  the  sunset, 

''a  NNA.— And  I  am  sure  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  much 
better  if  you  had  remained.     I  can  do  very  well. 

TAB.-Kemaiued?  fiddle-de-dee  1    I  didn't  want  to  sit 
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out  there  with  him.  I  thought  when  I  j!;ot  liim  slartc-d 
out  he  would  go  home;  but  do  buiry— there  comes  the 
Doctor  and  Jennie.  lEnter  Br.  T.  and  Jenme.^  VVell, 
you  are  just  in  'time— we  have  tea  all  ready.  Jenme, 
hurrj'  la.y  iiside  your  bonnet. 

Anna. — Tea  is  ready. 

Tab.— Be  seated,  Doctor;  hurry,  Jennie.  Anna,  do 
tell  the  Deacon  to  come  in  to  tea.  \_Addre.sRing  Dr  T.\ 
Old  Deacon  White  came  just  after  you  left.  What  a 
s.inctified  old  dunce  he  is  ! 

Dr.— Why,  Miss  Tabitha,  you  should  not  talk  that 
way ;  he  will  be  looking  out  for  another  wife  one  of  these 
days.  X  n 

Tab.— Indeed  he  need  not  look  this  way ;  I  would  as 
soon  think  of  marrying  my  grandfather. 

Dr.  {laughing.']— I  don't  know  about  that. 

Tab,— Now,  Doctor,  you  do  know— beg  your  pardon. 
lEnter  D.]  Deacon,  take  that  seat— Auua,  you  take 
this  one. 

[_A  pause — servant  passes  the  tea.] 

Tab.— Now  do  reach  to  and  help  yourselves.  Doctor, 
let  me  help  you  to  some  of  tliis  chicken  salad.  I  assure 
you  it  is  very  nice.  I  preiiared  it  with  my  own  hands. 
Anna,  pass  the  bread — now  do  help  yourselves.  Doctor, 
here  is  sausage— do  ti\y  some,  it  is  some  of  my  own  curing. 
I  never  can  eat  the  Bologua  sausage  we  buy.  Now  isn't 
it  nice  ? 

Da  — Yes,  thank  you,  it  is  very  good. 

Anna. — Deacon,  you  try  some  of  it.  I  assure  .you, 
Aunt  Tabitha  makes  an  excellent  housekeeper;  if  you 
need  one,  maybe  you  can  secure  her  services. 

Tab.  [sharph/.]— Anna  \ 

Dea. — Indeed,  Anna,  if  I  could  I  should  feel  as  if  the 
Lord  had  blessed  me  tenfold :  she  is  so  much  like  my 
dear  departed  wife. 

Dr. — I  should  think  Miss  Tabitha  a  much  younger 
lady. 

Tab. — Oh,  yes ;  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Dea. — Not  a  great  number.  Had  she  lived,  she  would 
have  been  forty-eight  last  Christmas,  and  you,  Tabitha, 
were  only  about  five  years  younger. 

Tar — You  are   very  much   mistaken,   Deacon.      But 
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your  late  wife  was  very  amiable,  and  I  cultivated  her  fi'ieiul- 
sbip  because,  being  much  older,  her  experience  in  life 
rendered  her  an  invaluable  friend.  It  was  not  because 
we  were  so  near  the  same  age  that  we  were  so  intimate. 

[  doubt  not  she  was  old  enough  to  be  my Anna,   pats 

.ouud  the  chicken  salad.  Doctor,  won't  you  lei  me 
liclp  you  to  something  more  ?  Do  drink  another  cup  of 
lea.     Was  your  last  one  palatable  ? 

Dk. — Yes,  thank  you,  it  was  very  good. 
Jennie.  — Aunt,  perhaps  the  Deucou  will   have    some 
I  ore. 

Deacon T^'ot  any  more,  thank  j'ou.     I  declare  I  am 

lierlectly  satisfied  that  the  man  who  secures  Tabitha  for 
housekeeper  will  receive  a  gift  from  the  Lord. 

Da. — I  have  been  thinking  of  setting  up  an  establish- 
ment myself     I  think  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  look  in 
this  quarter  myself,  [glancing  from  Jennie  to  Anna.'] 
Tab.— Indeed,   Doctor,  you  are  very  flattering,  I  am 

sure.     I — I 

Anna. — Well,  aunt,  Jennie  and  I  are  here.  If  you  do 
not  wish  the  situation  wiay  be  he  will  look  in  our  direc- 
tion. Jennie,  I  am  sure,  made  this  bread  and  butter  with 
her  own  hands,  and  that  cake  the  Doctor  was  praising, 
you  know,  1  made. 

Tab  [rmng.]  — Anna,  do  you  know  that  self-praise  is 
no  recommendation.  Doctor,  do  come  out  and  see  my 
flowers.  Jennie,  you  and  Anna  entertain  the  Deacon. 
[  Turvivg  to  him  ]  You  will  excuse  me,  Deacon.  You 
have  already  seen  them. 

Anna. Yes.  aunt,  you  wer.e  out  when  the  Deacon  was ; 

you  might  let  Jennie  and  me  go  now.     Will  you  accept 
our  company.  Doctor ?  .    ,,.      ,„  ,  .^,       t  v, 

Dr  —Certainly,  with  pleasure !  Miss  Tabitha,  I  have 
something  particular  for  your  private  ear,  but  never  mind 
now—don't  forget.     \_Exit  Dr.  T.,  Anna  and  Jennie.] 

Xab I  think  I  never  saw  Anna  Steele's  match,     bne 

has  the  tact  of  doing  every  thing  as  she  pleases. 

Dea— A  very  bright  little  girl,  that!    _  ,    ,    ^^ 

Tab— Yes  she  is  bright  with  impertinence.  I  shall 
be  glad  when'  she  is  gone  home.  She  has  always  a  word 
about  something.  IDeacon  drawing  his  chair  near  Ta- 
bitha.] 
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Uea. — Yes,  those  words  she  said  to-night  were  well 
said.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  Lord  had  a  hand  in  the 
matter  and  piu  it  into  her  mouth  to  open  the  way. 

Tab.— Oh,  nonsense!  nonsensel  nothing  but  nonsense! 

T)EA.— I  believe  the  Lord  has  revealed  it  to  my  mind 
that  you  are  to  be  a  second  wife  to  me  Will  you  be 
willing?  [Taking  her  hand.']  Dear  Tabitha,  will  you 
answer  me  ? 

Tab. — Indeed,  Deacon,  your  proposal  surprises  me.  1 
had  never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 

Dea. — And  yet  such  an  event  is  possible.  My  dear 
departed  wife,  I  am  sure,  would  liave  sanctioned  my  pro- 
posal, and  if  her  spirit  has  the  power  to  leave  Paradise, 
no  doubt  it  is  at  this  moment  hovering  near  us. 

Tab. — And  do  you  believe,  Deacon,  that  spirits  have 
the  power  to  leave  the  realms  of  the  blest  to  guard  over 
us  poor  mortals  of  earth  ? 

Dea.  — I  sometimes  feel  thnt  such  is  the  fact;  but,  Ta- 
bitha dear,  you  have  not  replied  to  my  question. 

Tab.  -  Ob,  law!  1  do  not  know  what  to.  say.  I  ara 
sure  I  have  always  had  the  care  of  Jennie,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  she  is  going  to  get  along  without  me. 

Dea. — Oh,  Jennie  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself 
or  lake  a  husband  to  do  it.  That  objection  is  easilj'  over- 
ruled.    Come,  now:  make  up  your  mind  to  say  Yes. 

Tab. — Indeed,  Deacon,  1  don't  think  I  can.  I  must 
have  some  time  to  think  about  it. 

Dea. — How  long  will  it  take  you  to  think,  and  will  3-ou 
think  Yes  when  that  time  expires?  [Approaching  steps. 
Tabitha  gives  her  head  a  short  quick  nod,  and  the  Deacon 
moves  his  chair  to  a  distance,  rising,  proposes  to  depart. 
Exit  Deacon  as  Anna  enters."] 

Anna. — I'm  sure,  aunt,  you  need  not  have  left  me  dis- 
turb you.  I  declare  you  make  a  right  cosy  couple  seated 
tocfether. 

Tab. — Anna,  3-ou  really  have  a  tongue  that  can  say 
almost  any  thing.     I'm  ashamed  of  you. 

A.nna — Why,  I  didn't  say  any  thing  wrong,  did  I, 
aunt  ?  I  was  just  out  there,  and  "l  could  not  help  seeing 
the  Deacon  raise  your  hand  to  his  lips,  and  I  could  not 
help  his  speaking  so  loud  when  he  popped  the  question. 

lAii. — And  was  the  Doctor  out  there  too,  and  did  hf 
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hear  what  was  said?  Anna,  do  you  hear  me:  was  the 
Doctor  there  ? 

Anna, — And  what  if  he  was,  aunt  ?  There  was  no  harm 
done,  was  there  ? 

Tab.— Oil,  dear,  [pacing  tJw  Jloor,]  and  the  Doctor 
heard  all  that  was  said  ? 

Anna. — Said !     What  about  ? 

Tab. — Why,  what  the  Deacon  said  about  us  getting 
married. 

Anna. — Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ho,  ho! 

Tab. — Anna  !  Anna  !     What's  the  matter  ? 

Anna. — What's  the  matter  1  Why,  the  Deacon's  pro- 
posed !     Ha  — ha  ! 

Tab. — Anna,  you're  simple :  did  you  not  just  tell  me 
you  heard  him  ? 

Anna. — Why,  no!  I  only  said  I  could  not  help  his 
speaking  so  loud  when  he  popped  the  question  I  did 
iKit  say  I  heard  him,  now,  did  I?  Ha,  ha!  I  can't  help 
liuighing,  it's  so  funn^'.  I  e.xpect  you  said  no,  did  you, 
aunt,  lor  his  wife,  you  know,  has  not  been  dead  over  a 
year,  and  you  said  to-day  you  would  not  have  a  widower 
of  two  3-ears'  standing,  didn't  you? 

Tab. — Well,  what  if  I  did  1  I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to 
say  what  I  please. 

Anna. — Ha!  ha!  It's  so  funny  I  I  do  wish  the  Doctor 
and  Jennie  would  come  in  !     I  must  tell  them. 

TAB.^Yes,  Anna  Steele,  j'ou  tell  them  at  your  peril. 
Thank  the  goodness  you  go  home  to-morrow.  I  declare 
if  you  were  going  to  be  here  much  longer  I  should  go 
crazy  or  die. 

Anna. — Oh,  my!  aunt,  you  must  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  as  doing  either.  Why  it  would  break  the  Deacon's 
heart. 

Tab. — Break  the  Deacon's  fiddlesticlis. 

Anna  [throwing  vp  her  hand  in  amazemenf]. — Break 
the  Deacon's  fiddlesticks !  Well,  who  would  have  thought 
one  who  was  so  sanctified  as  the  Deacon  would  have 
musical  instruments,  and  a  violin  at  that !  Now  if  it  had 
been  an  organ 

Tab I  declare,  Anna,  there  is  no  living  with  you. 

Where  is  tlie  Doctor  and  Jennie? 

Anna. — I  left  them  out  on  the  lawn.    I  thought  two  was 
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company  and  three  was  none,  as  the  old  proverb  goes. 
I  did  not  think  I  should  disturb  a  tSte-a-tote  inside. 
Somehow  it  seems  I'm  in  the  way  everywhere.  It's 
queer  no  one  proposes  to  me  I 

'1'ab.—  The  Lord  help  the  man  who  gets  yon ;  bnt  I 
shall  go  and  call  Jennie  to  come  in :  she  will  catch  cold. 

[Exit. 2 

Anna  Isoliloquizing'J.—She  is  dreadfully  worried  about 
Jenuie  catching  cold  all  at  once.  [Enter  Aunt,  Jennie, 
and  the  Doctor.^     Well,  aunt,  you  found  them,  did  you  ? 

Tab — Oh,  yes;  I  have  just  been  reading  the  Doc-tor  a 
lecture  for  allowing  Jennie  to  detain  him  out  so  long — 
there  is  quite  a  heavy  dew  falling. 

Dr. — 1  did  not  notice  it  was  getting  damp. 

Tab. — Anna  has  been  in  for  sometime. 

Ann\. — Yes;  I  feared  aunt  would  need  me  to  help  en- 
tertain the  Deacon,  but  when  I  cnme  in 

Tab. — Anna,  have  you  made  all  prei)arations  necessary 
for  going  home  in  the  morning?  51iiid.  j'ou  will  have  to 
start  early.  Jennie,  I  have  been  thinking  that  as  Anna 
wishes  you  to  accompany  her  home,  you  may  as  well  go. 
The  preparation  3-ou  have  made  to  go  to  the  city  will  be 
sufficient ;  perhaps  you  had  better  take  a  few  more 
clothes — you  can  get  them  ready — the  Doctor  will  excuse 
you. 

Jennie. — I  think  I  would  rather  not  go,  aunt. 

Tab. —  Not  go  !   I  thought  you  wished  to  go. 

Jennie. — So  I  did,  but 

Tab.— But  what? 

Anna. — Why,  she  is  afraid  she  will  not  be  here  to  attend 
the  Deacon's  wedding. 

Tab.— Anna,  I  wish  you  and  Jennie  would  go  at  my 
bidding. 

Dr. — Yes,  go ;  and  I  hope,  if  I  can  win  Tabitha's  con- 
sent, to  summon  yon  to  attend  my  wedding  sliortly. 

Anna. — Good;  if  there  is  a  wedding  on  the  carpet  I 
want  to  be  on  hand.  Aunt  Tabitha,  be  sure  and  give 
your  consent,  and  let  me  be  bridesmaid.  [Girls  going  to 
the  door.}     W'e'O.  see  you  again,  Doctor,  before  vou  go. 

fp  [Exit.;\ 

Tab.— Are  yon  in  earnest,  Doctor  ?  Do  you  really  con- 
temijlate  mai  i-ia-re  ? 
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Da. — I  do,  indeed ;  and  you,  Miss  Tabitlia,  have  it  in 
your  power  to  malce  me  the  happiest  of  mortals  I 

Tab. — I  have  the  power?  Indeed,  Doctor,  this  is  quite 
Qiiexpected  ;  j'ou  have  never  given  me  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose you  had  any  preference. 

Dr. — And  do  you  think  one  could  frequent  this  house, 
as  I  have  done  for  the  last  six  months,  and  his  heart  re- 
main invulnerable  to  so  much  beauty  and  goodness  ? 

Tab. — I  have  only  been  conscious  of  having  done  my 
duty.     Do  J'OU  know  your  words  are  very  flaiteriug? 

Dr No  flattery,  Miss  Tabitha.    I  never  was  more  in 

earnest  in  my  life.  I  believe  my  love  is  reciprocated^ 
nay,  I  am  sure,  and  it  only  remains  for  your  consent  to 
call  the  dear  treasure  mine. 

Tab.  [^ojfected.^ — I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
naj'— but  Jennie 

Da. — 1  know,  Tabitha,  she  must  be  very  dear  to  you, 
occupying  a  mother's  place  as  you  have  since  infancy  ; 
but  believe  me,  I  will  cherish  her  as  never  wife  was 
cherished. 

Tab.  [^surprised.'] — Cherish  her  as  wife  1  What  mean 
you  ? 

Dr. — Why,  I  mean,  with  your  consent,  to  marry  Jennie, 
certainly. 

Tab. — Marry  Jennie  ?     Marry  Jennie  Lee  ? 

Dr.— Yes,  certainly  ;  is  there  any  thing  very  strange 
in  the  sound  ?  You  certainly  didn't  thiuk  it  was  Anna  I 
meant,  \drawwg  his  hand  over  his  whiskers  and  smiling  ] 

Tab. — No  matter  what  1  thought.  I  suppose  you  must 
have  her.  It's  strange  to  me,  a  man  of  your  age  should 
want  to  marry  such  a  mere  child. 

Dr.— Of  my  age.  Miss  Tabitha!  why,  I  have  not 
reached  the  shady  side  of  thirty  1 

Tab. — Uem-m-m. 

Dr. — I  do  not  know  how  to  sufficiently  thank  you  foi 
the  inestimable  treasure  you  have  bestowed  upon  me 
believe  me,  my  sole  object  will  be  to  make  her  life  happy. 
[Tab.  raises  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.    Enter  Anno  ] 

Anna. Well,  Doctor,  have  you  won  aunt's  consent, 

and  am  I  to  be  bridesmaid  ? 

j)a You  will  have  to  talk  to  Jennie  about  the  brides- 
maid arrangement. 

(;0O* 
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Anna.— Talk  to  Jennie?  now,  Aunt  Tabitlia,  you  did 
not  let  Jennie .        „ 

Tab.— Anna,  have  you  completed  your  preparations  I 
Wiiere  is  Jennie? 

Anna.  — Up-stairs ;  shall  I  tell  her  to  come  down  ? 

Tab.— Yes,  go.  [.Exit  Anna.'] 

Dr.- And' how   about  the  Deacon,  Tabitha?    Report 
Bays  he  walks  up  the  road  this  wav  quite  frequently. 

Tab.— I  wish  people  would  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

Dr. — Oh  1  I  beg  your  pardon. 

[_Enter  Jennie  and  Anna."] 

Dr. — Well,  ladies,  I  suppose  you  are  quite  ready  for 
your  proposed  journej'? 

Jennie. — Yes,  but  1  half  regret  that  I  gave  my  consent 
to  go  :  it  is  so  far. 

Anna. — Not  any  farther  for  you  than  for  me. 

Jennie. — Oh,  yes,  it  is.  You  have  been  over  the  road 
so  often. 

Anna. — And  is  the  length  of  the  road  the  only  reason  ? 
eh? 

Dr. — Anna,  I  think  you  might  have  extended  your  in- 
vitation to  me.     I  should  like  to  accompany  you. 

Anna. — Well,  will  you  go,  Doctor  ?  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, 1  suppose  there  is  no  impropriety  in  inviting 
you,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  your  company. 

Dr. —  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  going  ;  so  1  shall 
accept  your  invitation  promptly,  and  be  very  happy  to 
accompany  you. 

Tar. — It  would  be  very  useless  for  you  to  say  nay  to 
Anna  :  she  would  have  her  way  afterwards. 

Dr. — But  if  1  have  a  journey  before  me  in  the  morning, 
it  is  fully  time  I  was  turning  my  face  homewards — the 
cars  reach  the  depot  at  eight,  don't  they  ?  Well,  I  shall 
be  here  by  half-past  seven.     Will  that  do  ? 

Anna. — Certainly.  1  am  so  glad  you  are- going.  I  do 
not  like  to  ride  on  the  cars,  without  an  escort. 

Tab.— Well,  I  do  wonder  you  travel  so  much  alone  then. 
One  who  has  the  tact  of  doing  just  as  she  pleases  need 
never  go  alone. 

1)R  [^rising.'] — I  expect  you  will  miss  your  nieces  very 
much. 
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Tab. — Miss  them  !  I  sliall  be  glad  when  Anna's  gone, 
for  she  puts  more  mischief  in  Jeuuie's  head  than  is  there, 
and  that  is  needless. 

Anna. — Now,  you  know  you  are  sorry  I  am  going,  aunt. 
You  will  have  no  one  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Deacon. 

Tab. — And  if  I  cannot  have  some  one  more  respectful 
to  me  than  you,  1  had  better  be  alone. 

Anna. — No  danger  of  your  being  alone,  for  the  Deacon 
will  walk  over  about  every  other  day. 

De. — No  doubt,  no  doubt  of  it,  Anna.  But  really,  I 
must  say  good-night.  1  shall  see  you  in  the  morning. 
lEj:it,  bowing.^ 

Tab. — Well,  Jennie,  I  hope  you  are  at  rest,  as  every 
thing  is  favorable  for  having  your  fate  linked  with  that 
conceited  flirt  of  a  Doctor. 

Anna. — Why,  la  I  aunt,  I  thought  you  cor.sid(red  him 
perfection,  but  I  suppose  circumstances  alter  cases.  Dr. 
'i'horntongrove,  the  widower,  and  Dr.  Thorutongrove, 
married,  will  of  course  be  very  different ;  never  mind,  the 
Deacon's  left.  Come,  Jennie,  let's  retire.  Good-night, 
Aunt  Tabitha  I     Good-night  I 

\^£a;it  Anna  and  Jennie.] 

Tab.  [^soliloquizing.] — Well,  who  can  tell  what  mil  hap- 
pen !  I  am  sure  I  cannot.  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  the  Doctor  marrying  Jennie,  but  I  suppose  I  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  I  might  do  worse  than  marry  the  Deacon. 
He  has  a  nice  home,  and  maybe  he  won't  live  long,  and 
rich  widows  always  get  along  better  than  old  maids.  So, 
Tabitha,  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  the 
Deiicon.  But,  Anna  Steele,  you  need  not  exult  in  the 
anticipation  of  being  bridesmaid,  for  I  shall  hurry  off  the 
wedding  before  any  of  you  are  any  the  wiser.  So  here's 
to  bed.     [67or/H.] 

[_Curtain  falls.] 
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A   SCENE   IN    COURT. 

CHARACTERS. 

Judge  Sober,  presiding 

C-ouNSELLOR  Sharp,  prosecuting  attorney. 

Bluster  Snap,  counsel  for  prisoner. 

Phelim  O'Shaughnessy,  prisoner. 

Hans  Pumpernickel,  ) 

Frau  Pumpernickel,  V  witnesses  for  prosecution. 

Constable  Ferret,     ) 

Terrence  Brady,    ) 

Bridget  Spalpeen,  >•  witnesses  for  prisoner. 

Mrs.  McJerk,  ) 

Clerk,  Jurors,  Crier  and  Bailiffs. 

Spectators,  ad  lib. 


Court-room  with  usual  accompaniments.      Loud  conversation 
suspended  on  the  entrance  of  "Judge^  who  takes  his  seat. 

Judge Mr.  Crier,  you  may  open  the  Conrt. 

Crier. — 0  yes!  O  yes!  Oyesl  A!l  persons  having 
any  business  before  this  Honorable  Court,  whii-h  stood 
adjourned  to  this  time  and  place,  draw  near  and  give 
tlieir  attendance,  and  they  shall  be  heard  I 

Judge. — Any  thing  ready  this  morning,  Mr.  Sharp? 

Sharp.— ^Yes,  your  Honor  I  State  against  O'Sliangh- 
nessy,  for  larceny,  was  assigned,  and  the  witnesses  foi 
the  prosecution  are  all  here,  I  believe. 

Judge. — Call  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Clerk. — Phelim  O'Shaughnessy  I 

Phelim  [sitting  near  his  counseQ  — Here,  yonr  wor- 
ship I  [rising  and  pulling  his  forelock.^ 

Judge. — Let  hira  be  arraigned. 

J3LUSTER. — I  appear,  if  your  Honor  ploases,  for  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy.  We  waive  the  arraignment  and  nlead 
"Not  Guilty."     [Phelim  sUs.} 
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Judge — Has  the  jury  been  sworu? 
Clerk. — Yes,  ^our  Honor. 
Judge. — Proceed,  Mr.  Sharp. 

Bluster.— Before  going  any  further,  if  your  Honor 
pleases,  I  have  here  a  motion  [^holding  paper  in  hand'] 
to  quash  the  indictment.  The  prisoner  is  indicted  for 
the  larceny  of  one  hog,  the  property  of  Hans  Pumper- 
nicitcl.  My  point  is,  tliat  .the  description  of  the  animal 
alleged  to  have  been  stolen  is  too  vague  and  indefinite — 
and  that  the  indictment,  therefore,  is  fatally  defective  in 
not  stating  whether  the  animal  laid  is  a  hog,  or  a  sow,  or 
a  boar,  or  a  harrow,  or  a  shoat,  or  a  pig.  Such  an  indict- 
ment, your  Honor,  can  never  be  sustained  for  a  fraction 
of  a  moment  in  a  court  of  law.  I  would  refer  your 
Honor — if  indeed  your  Honor  has  any  doubt  upon  so 
clear  a  point — to  the  case-of  Regina  u.  Tims,  Vol.  989, 
English  Common  Law  Reports,  page  3001.  I  have  the 
case  here,  your  Honor  \_producing  600^],  and  will  read  it 

to  you.     This  was  a  case 

JiDGE  [interrupting']. — Have   you  any  thing  to  say, 
Mr.  Sharp? 
Seiarp  \smilivg']  — Nothing,  your  Honor. 
Judge. — The  Court  will   not  trouble  you,  Mr.  Snap. 
I  overrule  the  motion  to  qu.ash. 

Bluster. — Your  Honor  will  note  an  exception,  then 
\Heat,i)ig  himxelj"] 

Judge. — Certainly  [making  memorandum'].     Proceed, 
Mr.  Sharp. 

Sharp— Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  an  indictment 
against  Phelim  O'Shaughnessy,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
for  the  larceny,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  last  December, 
of  one  hog,  the  property  of  Hans  Pumpernickel.     The 
facts  in  the  case  you  will  learn  from  the  witnesses  who 
will  be  produced  before  you.     Call  Hans  PumpernickeL 
Crieb. — What  name? 
Cleric. — Hans  Pumpernickel. 
CuiER  [caZiing].— Hans  Pumperniclvel  I 
Ha.ns  [coming  forward]  —Yah— yah— he  ish  here. 
Sharp  —Take  the  stand,  Hans.  [Clerk  swears  witness.^ 
Now    Hans,  tell  these  gentlemen  here  [pointing  to  jury] 
and  the  judge  all  you  know  about  losing  your  hog  last 
winter. 
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I5LXISTER. — If  your  Honor  please,  in  a  case  of  so  much 
importance  to  my  client  1  must  ask  that  all  the  witnesses 
in  the  case  except  the  one  testifying  shall  be  excluded. 

Judge. — Certainly,  if  you  wish.  Mr.  Clerk,  call  the 
names  of  the  witnesses.  [Clerk  calls  names  of  wit  nestles, 
Bluster  having  handed  him,  a  list  of  prisoner's.]  All  the 
witnesses  whose  names  have  hecn  called,  except  the  one 
now  on  the  stand,  will  leave  the  court-room  and  remain 
outside  till  they  are  called. 

[  Witnesses  withdraw,  the  opposing  witnesses  scowling 
defiance  at  each  other."] 

Sharp. — Now;  Hans,  speak  up  loud,  so  that  all  these 
gentlemen  can  hear  you. 

Hans. — Yah — yah.  Don't  nobody  bodders  me,  and  I 
dells  you  der  troot  and  nodin'  but  zhoost  der  troot.  You 
sees  I  says  to  mine  frow,  saysl,  "  Katareeii  " 

Bluster  [loudly]  — You  needn't  tell  what  you  said  to 
your  wife,  sir. 

Sharp. — Never  mind  that,  Hans. 

Hans. — Den  Katareen,  she  says,  "Vat  you  vants, 
Hans?"     Den 

]5lu8TER. — Don't  tell  us  what  your  wife  said,  sir. 

Sharp. — No,  Hans.  Go  ou  and  tell  us  about  your 
losing  your  hog. 

Hans. — Yah — yah.  Dat  ish  zhoost  vat  I  vas  dryin'  to 
dell  you.  Zhoost  all  lets  me  be  and  I  dells  you  all  about 
mine  hog  and  dat  Irishman's  shtealing  him. 

Bluster. — This,  certainly,  is  not  evidence,  \'our  Honor. 

Sharp. — Hans,  hark  to  me  now,  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  I  ask  you. 

Hans. — Yah — yah. 

Sharp. — Did  you  lose  a  bog  last  winter,  Hnns? 

Hans. —  Yah — I  loses  one  goot  hog — so  goot  as  never 
vas  mit  me  before. 

Sharp. — What  time  in  the  winter  was  it  ? 

Hans. — Grismas  vas  der  neksht  day. 

Sharp. — The  day  before  Christmas— the  twenty-fourth 
of  December  then.     What  kind  of  a  hog  was  it  ? 

Hans.— I  dells  you  he  vas  one  goot  hog.  Oh,  so  goot  I 
So  pig — so 

Bluster  [interrupting] — A  pig  ?  I  thought  you  just 
now  swore  it  was  a  hog.     [Luoking  meaningly  at  jury.] 
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Sharp,— So  he  did,  Mr.   Bluster.     He  was  going   to 
say  how  big  it  was. 

Hans  _ Yah— yah  -  dat  isH  so.  He  vas  so  pig  as  das 
I  Touching  fingers  ofbuth  hand.-i  and  describing  a  circle 
with  his  arms.]  Me  and  mine  frow,  we  never  takes 
round  him  eder  of  us.  And  so  fett  1  [Smacking  lipsA 
So  fett  as  butter  never  vas  1 
Bluster. — So  what  ? 
Sharp. — Fat,  he  means. 

Hans — Yah— yah.     Das  ish  so.     Oh,  so  fett  I 
Sharp.— You  lost  him,  you  say,  on  the  24th  of  Decern 
bev  last  ? 

Hans. — Grismas  was  der  neksht  day 
Sharp. — When  did  you  see  him  again  after  you  lost 
him  ? 

Hans. — Ven  I  sees  him  more  ?  Oh,  dree,  four  week. 
Den  der  gonstable  he  brings  mine  hog  pack. 

Sharp.- That's  all,  Mr.  Snap.      He  is  your  witness. 
Bluster  [squaring  himself  off  for  cross-examination']. 
What  is  your  name,  sir? 

Hans. — Hans  Pumpernickel. 

Bluster. — How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country, 
sir? 
Hans — How  long  in  dis  guntree?     Sieben  year. 
Blust.'sr. — What  do  you  say  ? 
Sharp.  —  Seven  years. 

Bluster  ^turning  to  Sharp]. — I'll  attend  to  the  wit- 
ness in  my  own  way,  if  you  please,  sir.  [  Jb  Hans.] 
Now,  sir,  upon  your  oath,  how  long  have  you  been  in  this 
country  ? 

Hans. — I  zhoost  dells  you — neben  year. 
Bluster. — That  doesn't  answer  my  question,  sir. 
Judge. — Really,  Mr.  Snap,  the  witness  has  answered 
the  question  twice  already ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  an  entirely 
irrelevant  question.  The  time  of  the  Court  cannot  be 
frittered  away  in  such  trifling.  If  j'ou  are  unable  to  under- 
stand the  witness,  and  will  not  avail  yourself  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  suggestions,  the  interpreter  of  the  Court  must  be 
called. 

Bluster  [somewhat  subdved]. — Yes,  your  Honor.  [  To 
TJans.]  Seven  years,  you  say  ?  ■V\'hat  kind  of  a  hog  did 
you  lose?     Had  he  any  marks  about  him? 
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Hans. — I  del  is  you  he  be  a  goot  fett  hog — goot  pig 
large  hog.  Nobody  could  not  mark  liim — the  fett  runs 
out  of  him  if  dey  do. 

Bluster. — Then  he  had  no  marks  on  him?  How  did 
you  linow  him,  then,  sir  ? 

Hans.— How  I  Itnows  him?  I  did  know  him  when  he 
vas  a  little  so  pig  hog  [malcing  a  small  circle  with  his 
Ihiimbs  and  forefingers],  ven  he  vas  nodin  but  one  baby 
hog — ^j'ah.  Den  1  cuts  one  ear  and  der  oder  ear — once 
twice— den  I  knows  he  vill  all  der  dime  be  mine  own  hog. 

Bluster.— Oh  I  Then  you  did  mark  him  after  all  ? 
\_lo(i/cing  to  jury.'] 

Hans. — I  dells  you  I  cuts  his  both  ear. 

Bluster. — What  time  in  the  day  did  you  miss  him  on 
the  24th  of  December  ? 

Hans. — I  mish  him  not,  I  loses  him  ven  der  Irishman 
he  steals  him. 

Bluster  [loudly]. — Take  care  what  j'on  s.iy,  sir,  about 
stealing.  Answer  my  question :  when  did  you  lose  him 
that  day  ? 

Hans. —I  eats  mine  dinner — I  goes  to  mine  hog's  pen 
— and  he  vas  dare  no  more  ash  ever  vas. 

Bluster. — You  missed  him  directly  after  dinner  ?  You 
said  the  constable  brought  him  back  to  you — what  con- 
stable ? 

Hans. — Der  gonstable  ash  ish  here  zhoost  now — Misder 
Ferret. 

Bluster, — And  j'ou  swear  it  was  your  hog  that  the 
constable  brought  you  ?  Upon  your  oath — your  solemn 
oalli — remember  ? 

IIa.ns. — I  dells  you,  and  I  dells  you  now,  I  sh wears  it. 

Bluster.— That's  all,  sir. 

Sharp. — That's  all.  Hang.  You  may  sit  down.  [7b 
bailiff.]  Call  Frau  Pumpernickel.  [Bailiff  returns  with 
Frau,  who  is  sworn.]  Frau,  did  Hans  lose  a  hog  last 
winter  ?     If  so,  when  ? 

Frau. — Der  day  before  Grismas  vas  me  and  Hans  loses 
our  fett  hog. 

Sharp — When  did  jow  see  him  again  ? 

Frau  — He  ish  gone  bigger  dan  tree  week  ven  der 
gonstable  he  dells  me  and  Hans  dat  der  Irishman 

Bluster. — Never  mind  that,  nui'iuu. 
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Sharp. — What  constable  are  you  speaking  of? 

Frau — Misder  Ferr.ett,  he  brings  me  and  Hans'  hog 
pack  wid  him. 

Bharp.— You  are  sure  that  the  hog  the  constable 
brought  was  your  hog  ? 

Frau  praising  both  hands  and  looking  around  the  rooml. 
—I  knows  dat  hog— dat  hog  Peter— so  veil  I  knows  mine 
own  child. 

Sharp, — Cross-examine,  Mr.  Snap. 

Bluster. — How  did  you  know  the  hog  was  yours  ? 
You  say  the  hog  belonged  to  you  and  Hans  ?  Are  you 
his  wile  ? 

Frau. — Yah,  I  be  his  frow. 

Bluster. — How  did  you  know  the  hog? 

Frau.— How  I  knows  der  hog?  How  I  knows  mine 
child  ?     1  knows  him  so  well  I  knows  him. 

Bluster. — What  marks  had  he  on  him  ? 

Frau. — Marks!  [holding  up  hand/s.]  Himmel !  You 
dinics  me  and  Hans  marks  dat  hog?  Nein,  nein  I  [f»m- 
phalica'.ly.]  Dere  vas  no  marks  on  him  He  vas  so  fett 
no  marks  could  stay  dere.  1  sees  Hans  shlit  his  ears 
mineself. 

Bluster. — Both  ears  ? 

T'rau. — Xow  one,  and  den  der  oder  — so — [making  mo- 
tion as  if  drawing  a  knife  across  her  hand.j 

Bluster.-  You  swear  positively  that  the  hog  which 
Constable  Ferret  brought  back  was  yours,  do  you  ? 

Frau  [looking  at  him  with  the  utmost  contempt']. — I 
dells  you  nodin'  more  ;  j'on  be  too  doom  for  me. 

Bluster. — That's  all,  then. 

Frao  — So  I  dinks  [leaving  the  stand  in  disgust,  before 
Sharp  has  given  her  permission,  which  is  done  as  she 
leaves']. 

[Sharp  directs  Ferret  to  be  called  and  sworn.] 

Sharp — Mr.  Ferret,  state  to  the  Court  and  jury  what 
you  know  relative  to  a  hog  lost  by  Hans  Pumpernickel 
last  winter. 

Ferret.  — I  learned  from  Hans  on  Christmas  last,  that 
his  hog  hail  been  missing  since  the  day  before.  1  knew 
the  hog  well,  and  some  time  afterwards — on  the  1 1th  of 
last  January — 1  saw  the  animal  in  O'Siiaughnessy's  pen. 
I  told  a  woman  there,  who  1  understood  to  be  the  prison- 
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er's  wife,  that  that  hog  had  been  stolen  from  Hans,  and 
she  flew  at  me  with  curses  and  an  Iron  spoon  which  she 
had  in  her  hand,  when  the  prisoner  came  in,  and  wanted 
to  linow  what  it  was  all  about.  I  told  him  who  the  hog 
belonged  to,  and  he  abused  me  with  every  thing  he  could 
lay  his  tongue  to.  He  said,  "  No  Dutchman  ever  owned  a 
pig  like  that."  I  said  he  did— and  so  on.  At  last  he  got 
summat  peacified,  when  I  told  him  that  I  should  restore 
the  hog  to  his  rightful  owner.  Then  he  fell  to  again — and 
I  don't  know  what  more  wouldn't  have  happened,  if  some 
of  liis  friends  hadn't  over-persuaded  him,  and  1  drove  the 
hog  home  to  Hans. 

Sharp. — Your  witness,  Mr.  Snap. 

Bluster. — You  knew  the  hog  to  be  what's-his-namc's, 
did  you  ? 

Feriiet. — I  knew  he  was  Hans  Pumpernickel's  hog. 

Bluster. — How  did  you  know  it,  sir  ? 

Ferret. — I  live  near  Hans  and  had  seen  it  almost  every 
day,  off  and  on,  since  it  was  a  little  pig. 

i) LUSTER. — Oh,  you  lived  near  the  hog,  did  you  ?  [No 
answer — witness  looks  contempluoiialy .at  B.'\  Any  marks 
about  the  animal  by  which  you  could  recognize  him  ? 

Ferret. — One  slit  in  iiis  right  ear  and  two  in  his  left. 

Bluster. — Sure  of  that,  sir  ? 

Ferret  — Yes,  sir. 

Bluster — 'Twasn't  one  in  his  left  ear  and  two  in  his 
right,  was  it?  Be  cautious,  now  ;  you  are  ou  your  oath, 
remember,  Mr.  Constable. 

Ferret — I  have  told  you  already — one  slit  in  his  right 
ear  and  two  in  his  left. 

Bluster. — You  removed  that  hog  from  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  pen  without  any  warrant— didn't  you,  sir? 

Ferret. — 1  knew  it  was  Hans'  hog,  and  I  took  him 
home. 

JiLUSTER. — You  may  stand  down,  sir.  \_As  Ferret  steps 
away  Bluster  remarks  in  an  audible  tone,  "  You'll  hear 
from  me  shortly,  sirl"  Ferret  replies,  "  Thank  you,  sir, 
happy  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time !"] 

Sharp  [_to  Cowrij. — The  case  for  the  prosecution  is 
closed. 

Judge. — Any  witnesses  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Snap? 

Bluster. — Yes,  your  honor      But  before  1  call  any,  T 
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ask  your  Honor's  decision  upon  a  point  of  law.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  an  essential  viiiiaiice  between  the  indict- 
ment and  the  proof— essential  and  fatal.  This  liog  is 
laid  in  the  indictment  as  tlie  property  of  one  Hans  Pum- 
pernickel; the  proof  is  that  he  belonged  jointly  to  Hans 
and  his  wife. 

Judge. — There  is  nothing  in  that  point,  sir.  Mrs. 
Pumpernickel,  I  presume,  like  some  others  of  her  sex, 
proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  what  is  her  own  is  her 
own,  and  what  is  her  husband's  is  her  own  also.  [^Smiles 
in  court  at  this  judicial  wittic''sm.'\  Proceed  with  your 
defence,  Mr.  Snap. 

Bi/USTER. — Yes,  your  Honor — an  exception  will  be 
iM)ted  ?  \_Judge  nodx  affirmalively.']  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  our  defence  is  that  this  hog  was  our  hog — and  I 
shall  prove  it.  [  Taken  his  seat  with  a  pompous  flourish . 2 
Call  Terrence  Brady  1  [to  bailiff,  who  returns  with  Ike 
witness,  and  the  latter  is  .sworn.]  Mr.  Brady,  are  you 
acquainted  with  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  ? 

Brady. — Is  it  that  ye  say  ?  Do  1  know  Phalim  ?  Faix, 
and  do  I  know  niysilf  thin,  if  I  haven't  known  Phalim 
O'Shaughnessy  since  he  was  ivir  that  high,  your  worshii)! 
[  /  owering  his  hand  to  the  level  of  his  knee,  to  indicate 
ilie  height.'] 

Bi.uMEU.— You  live  near  him— don't  you? 
BiiADY. — Eight  forninst  his  house. 
Blusteb.— Did  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  have  any  hogs  last 
fall? 

Brady.— And  didn't  he  have  two  of  the  swatest  cra- 
tliers  the  blissed  saints  ivir  set  eyes  on  ? 

Bluster.— What  became  of  them,  Mr.  Brady? 

Brady. What   wiut   wid  them,  do   ye   say?     Didn't 

Phalim  and  mysilf  kill  the  one  of  thim  in  Christmas 
walie  for  us  and  the  childer— for  didn't  mysilf  buy  the 
half  of  him  and  pay  for  him  like  a  man,  too— didn't  I, 
Phalim ?     \_To  prisoner.] 

Phelim.— Troth  and  ye  did,  my  boy  1 
Crier— Silence  in  court  1    \_Bailiff  approaches  Phelim, 
and  Bluster  is  seen  enjoining  silence  upon  his  client.] 
Bluster.— Mr.   Brady,  you  '11  talk  to  the  Court  and 

jury. 

i>KADY.— Yis— and  that  I  will. 
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Bluster. — TTe  killed  one  in  Christmas  week,  you  say. 
What  became  of  the  other  ? 

Bradt.— Of  the  other  is  it  ye  say  ?  Och  !  and  didn't 
that  murtherin'  baste  of  a  dirty  constable  stale  him  away 
fi'om  Phalim'sown  pen?  And  didn't  I  see  him  and  hear 
him  with  my  own  eyes?  And  the  childer  and  Biddy 
cryin'  too  I  The  thaving  spalpeen  that  he  is  I  [_ShaJcing 
fiat  at  Ferret^ 

Crier. — Silence  in  court! 

Judge.— Witness,  you  will  be  committed  to  jail  if  you 
don't  conduct  yourself  as  a  witness  should. 

Brady  [bowing  profoundly  to  Judge]. — Beg  your  wor- 
ship's pardon — but  ivery  hair  on  my  head  stiffens  into  a 
shillala  whin  I  think  of  the  likes  of  it. 

Bluster. — How  do  you  know  that  that  hog  which  the 
constable  took  from  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  was  his  own — I 
mean  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  ? 

Bradt. — Wasn't  he  the  last  of  a  litter  of  sivin  ?  And 
wouldn't  he  have  been  three  years  ould  if  the  Blissed 
Virgin  had  spared  him  till  the  nixt  Sf-int  Pathrick's  ? 
And  didn't  this  knife  of  my  own  [taking  one  f rum  his 
jiorkcf]  slit  the  ear  on  the  right  of  him  once  [making 
appropriate  m.otions],  and  the  ear  on  tlie  left  of  him 
twice  the  vary  day  he  was  in  his  six-wakes'  birthday  ? 
Know  him,  is  it  3'e  say?  Does  Terrence  Brady  know 
himself?     Thin  does  he  know  Phalim's  swate  pig? 

Bli  ster.     The  witness  Is  3'ours,  Mr.  Shai'p. 

^n.ARP. — You  are  positive  that  that  hog  was  Phelim's? 

Brady. — As  certain  as  that  I'm  here  before  yer  Honor. 
Can  a  man  say  more?     And  that  man  an  Irishman  ? 

SiiARi'  [smiling']. — I  should  think  not.  You  may  take 
your  scat.     [Brady  steps  off  the  stand.^ 

Bluster. — One  question  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Brady. 

Bradt  [resuming  stand]- — Any  question  ye  likes,  and 
Terrence  Brady's  yer  boy.  if  In;  "was  there. 

1?LUSTER. — Was  anybody  [ireseut  when  you  slit  the 
hog's  ears  ? 

Sharp. — It  is  not  strictly  legal— but,  to  save  time, 
go  on. 

HuADY.— Was  anybody  prisint?  Wasn't  Biddv  Spal- 
peen  and    xMisthrcss   McJerk  ?     And   didn't    Biiltiy    say, 
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"  Now,  Terreiice,  bo  as  aisy  as  iver  ye  can  and  don't  hurt 
tlie  swate  (.Tatliur?" 

Bluster —That's  all,  Mr.  Brady.  You  may  stSiid 
down.  [Brady  leaves;  and  bailiff,  at  Bluster's  direction, 
calls  Bridget  Spalpeen,  uho  is  sworn  ]  Miss  Spalpeen, 
do  you  remember  any  thing  about  Mr.  Brady's  marking 
a  pig  at  any  time  for  Mr.  O'Shaiighnessy  ? 

Bridget. — It's  Terrence  and  Phalim  and  the  six-wakes' 
pig  ye  mane.  Terrence's  knife  wasn't  what  it  should 
have  bin  for  the  likes  of  that— and  didn't  I  plade  with 
him  not  to  hurt  the  poor  dumb  baste  ? 

Bluster. — How  old  was  the  pig? 

Bridget. — Just  six  wakes  to  a  day. 

Bluster. — When  did  you  see  that  pig  last? 

Bridget.  — When  he  stole  him  away  from  Fhalim's  pin. 
[Pointing  to  Ferret.^    Bad  'cess  to  him  1  [shaking  head.'] 

Bluster. — You  are  sure  it  was  the  same  animal  ? 

Bridget. — Shure — is  it?  If  it  were  the  last  breath 
that  iver  I  breathed,  I  would  kiss  the  book  a  thousand 
times  to  the  truth  of  it  1  [earnestly.'] 

Bluster  [to  Sharp]. —  Any  questions?  [Sharp  shakes 
head  in  negative.]  You  may  be  seated.  [To  baihf.] 
Call  Mrs.  McJerk. 

fcHARP. — I  suppose  she  is  to  corroborate  the  slitting? 

Blustek.— ^Yes — and  to  ideutily  the  Iiog.  [Bailiff 
enters  with  Mrs.  McJerk.] 

Sharp, — I'll  admit  that  she'll  testify  to  the  same  as 
the  last  witness. 

Bluster. — Never  mind,  Mrs.  McJerk.  You  may  be 
seated.     I  shall  not  want  you. 

Mrs.  MoJ. — And  don't  I  know  it  all — bad  luck  to 
yees  ?  [tossing  her  head  towards  Hans  and  company.] 

Ckier. — Silence  in  court  1 

Judge. — Well,  gentlemen,  ie  this  to  be  argued? 

Sharp.  — I  have  no  desire  to  take  up  more  time,  your 
Honor. 

Bluster. — My  duty  to  my  client,  your  Honor,  renders 
it  obligatory  upon  me  to  say  a  few  words. 

Judge. — Proceed,  sir. 

Bluster  [During  his  speech  witnesses  for  prisoner 
exchange  nods  and  glances  of  approval  and  scowl  de- 
fiantly at  witnesses  jvr  prosecutioit].~M.&y  it  please  the 

11 
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Court  and  j'ou,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  I  Precions  as  yoiiT 
time  is,  gentlemen,  and  valuable  as  ray  own  time  is,  gen- 
tlemen, I  should  not  address  you  at  the  present  time, 
gentlemen,  did  I  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  as  one 
in  whose  hands  my  client  has  placed  what  is  dearer  to 
him  than  life  itself— his  reputation — ^to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  points  which  it  is  quite  possible,  considering 
the  hurry  of  this  trial,  may  have  escaped  your  attention. 

My  client,  it  is  true,  is  but  a  common  laboring  man — 
having,  however,  the  proud  distinction  of  belonging  to  a 
race  which,  however  some  may  affect  to  sneer  at,  contains 
—  I  say  unhesitatingly— sonie  of  the  most  pre-eminent 
names  upon  the  roll  of  fame,  in  this  or  any  other  land. 
And  I  declare  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that,  what- 
ever others  may  say,  tlie  wheels  of  time  will  yet — and  at 
no  distant  point  of  time— roll  round  the  day  when  for  a 
man  to  be  able  to  say  "  I  am  an  Irishman  "  will  place 
him  in  a  more  enviable  position  than  that  once  occupied 
by  him  who  could  say  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  !" 

My  client,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  charged  with  steal- 
ing a  hog  Let  not  what  may,  perchance,  be  your  esti- 
mate of  an  animal  of  that  species — as  of  but  comparative 
slight  money  value— shut  from  your  minds  the  fact,  that 
to  my  client  as  a  laboring  Irishman  such  an  animal  is, 
next  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  most  valuable  posses- 
sion which  a  benignant  Providence  can  bestow  upon  him. 
I  forget  not  his  children.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  overlook 
those  sweet  solacers  of  the  day's  toils,  those  refreshing 
companions  of  the  night.  JNo,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
do  not  forget  the  children  ;  but  I  except  them  not.  With- 
out the  pig  the  children  could  not  live — and  what  boon 
were  they  then  ? 

The  evidence,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  upon  which  the 
State  seeks  to  convict  my  client,  an  Irishman,  of  having 
stolen  a  pig,  an  Irishman's  second  great  earthly  blessing, 
is  before  you. 

The  law  in  the  case  his  Honor  [^turning  to  Judge  and 
bowing  profoundly^  will  give  you.  The  facts,  you,  gen- 
tlemen, are  to  deal  with  in  the  light  of  the  law. 

With  these  remarks,  gentlemen — without  which  I  could 
not  have  laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow  this  night,  feeling 
that  I  had  discharged  my  duty  to  my  client — I  leave  the 
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case  with  yon,  confident  that  you  will  never  in  your  de- 
liberations upon  it  forget  that  great  maxim,  without 
which  the  life  of  each  were  a  weary  burden  to  he  borne 
as  best  we  might  through  this  Sahara  of  a  world — that 
transcendent  maxim,  "Fiat  justitia,  mat  nnelum!"  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  done ! 

Judge. — Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  This  is  a  case  of  con- 
flicting testimony.  You  have  the  evidence  upon  both 
sides,  and  its  decision  I  leave  with  you. 

\_iiaihff  is  sworn  by  clerk  to  take  charge  of  jury,  when 
the  foreman  announces  that  they  have  agreed  upon  a 
verdict — the  jury  have  consulted  together  in  their  seats 
during  the  swearing  of  the  bailiff.']  . 

Judge.. — Take  the  verdict.     [  To  Clerk.'] 

Clerk.— How  say  you,  Mr.  Foreman,  is  Phelim 
O'Shaughnessy,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  guilty  or  not 
guilty'  ? 

Foreman. — Not  guilty. 

Clerk. — Hearken  to  your  verdict  as  the  Court  shall 
record.  You  say  that  Phelim  O'Shaughnessy,  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  is  not  guilty.  So  say  you,  Mr.  Foreman 
— so  say  you  all.     [Each  juror  nods  affirmatively.] 

[Amid  expressions  of  intense  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  Phelim  and  friends  and  corresponding  indignation 
and  surprise  on  the  part  of  Eans  and  friends,  the  curtain 
falls.] 
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CHAKACTKRS. 

Uos.  Laurinda  ScRUoalNS,  an  old  lady  from  the  country,  \rith  a  mission. 
TiMOTuy  ScRucoiNs,  her  sou. 

Pa"  iNrSoLoN  }  ^'"''^  "f  M"-  Scruggins,  living  i-  th«  City. 
Alonzo  Afplbton,  Pauline  3  Beau, 

ScBME. — A  room  in  the  home  of  Mary  and  Pauline  Gordon. 
The  young  ladies  discovered,  seated. 

Pauline.  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  brought  that 
old  country  woman  here.  She  might  have  known  that  it 
did  not  suit  us  to  entertain  anybody  at  tlie  present  time. 
And  she  might  have  had  gumption  enough  to  know  that  we 
do  not  care  to  have  tliem  here  at  any  time.  That  big  gawky 
son  of  hsrs  is  enough  to  make  anybody  laugh,  and  I  would 
feel  very  much  amused  at  his  clownishness  if  I  wasn't  so 
provoked  at  his  coming. 

Maby.  Pauline,  you  should  not  speak  so,  1  hey  are  true 
hearted,  and  I  know  both  aunt  Laurinda  and  cousin  Timothy 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  us  a  kindness. 

Pauline.  Well,  they  would  have  done  us  a  kindness  if 
they  had  stayed  away.  I  can't  call  them  aunt  Laurinda  and 
cpusin  Timothy,  as  you  are  doing ;  I  can't  be  quite  so  affec- 
tionate. 

Mary.    And  so  you  prefer  to  be  unreasonable. 

Pauline.  I  don't  care  if  I  am,  I  wish  they  hadn't  come. 
You  know  we  are  not  in  a  position  for  receiving  visitors.  It 
Ciopyright,  1888,  by  P.  Garrett  &  Co. 
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is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  find  bread  to  eat  and  keep  up 
appearances  and  I'm  sure  it  does  not  suit  us  to  entertain 
relatives  from  the  country,  especially  such  relatives  as  these 
are.  And  then  Alonzo  comes  in  so  often  now,  and  what 
would  he  say  if  he  should  meet  one  of  these  verdancies? 
He  would  at  least  think  that  we  were  not  very  respectably 
connected. 

Mary.  Pauline,  you  must  not  talk  in  this  way.  I  have 
found  that  aunt  Laurinda  is  very  kind  and  very  thoughtful. 
Of  course  they  are  not  used  to  being  in  the  city  and  do  not 
act  just  as  we  do,  but  they  are  relatives,  and  they  are  honest 
and  kind,  and  we  should  look  over  their  oddities. 

Pauijne.  What  a  fine  preacher  you  would  make  !  Well, 
then  I'll  have  some  fun  with  the  awkward  Timothy,  if  he 
is  my  cousin.  I'll  make  love  to  him, — draw  him  on,  as  it 
were,  and  get  him  to  propose  to  me.  Then,  I  can  enjoy  his 
discomfiture.    Oh,  won't  it  be  fun  ? 

>Iary.  PauUne,  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  even 
think  of  such  a  thing.  It  would  be  unwomanly— it  would 
be  unprincipled.    Don't  for  a  moment  think  of  it  1 

Pauline.  But  I  will  think  of  it,  and  I'll  do  it.  I'll  wring 
the  gawky  greenhorn's  heart  and  make  him  wish  he  had 
stayed  away.    Yes,  it  is  settled ;  here  goes  for  a  joke.    lExii. 

Mary.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  sister,  Pauline.  She  is  very 
headstrong  in  her  nature  and  does  not  stop  to  consider  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  But  I  must  go  and  give  Eva  West- 
field  her  music  lesson  now,  and  devise  some  plan  to  stop  this 
shameful  proceeding  afterward.  \_Exxt. 

Enter  Timothy. 

Timothy.  Wall,  yes,  I  understand.  That  obstreperous 
high-flyin'  cousin  of  mine  is  goin'  to  hev  some  fun  at  my 
expense.  Wall,  all  I  hev  to  say  at  the  present  time  is  Conie 
ahead,  and  mebbe  we'll  both  hev  a  little  fun.  Old  Uncle 
Pete  Higgins  used  to  say,  forewarned  is  forearmed.  I've 
kinder  accidentally  got  a  hint  of  the  matter.  I  heerd  her 
tellin'  all  abeout  it.  I  reckon  as  heow  it  warn't  jest  right  to 
listen,  but  on  this  Occasion  there  warn't  any  other  way.  I 
was  in  t'other  room  there  and  I  didn't  jest  want  to  git  up 
and  run  eout  'cause  it  would  have  attracted  attention.  I 
guess  it  was  so  ordered  that  I  was  to  hear.  It  would  hev  been 
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a  severe  blow  on  Belinda  Jane  Elvira  Hopkins  if  this  high- 
flyin'  cousin  of  mine  had  stole  away  my  heart  without  my 
knowin'  it.  Belinda  Jane  Elvira  would  hevtuck  on  mighty 
bad  abeout  it— I  know  she  would.  But  I  can  meet  the  high- 
flyer neow  and  I  can  let  her  make  love  to  me  as  hard  as  she 
has  a  mind  to.  I  guess  I  can  endure  it  (chuckling).  There's 
a  powerftd  sight  of  diflerence  between  them  two  gals,  Mary 
and  Pauline ;  Mary's  a  rail  deown  nice  gal,  kinder  gentle 
and  sociable  like,  but  that  t'other  one,  Pauline,  she's  kinder 
tigerish  and  ugly  and  she  seems  to  want  to  hold  her  head 
away  up  and  be  bigger'n  other  people.  Wall,  accordin'  to 
my  way  of  lookin'  at  it  she  hasn't  much  to  hold  her  head 
up  abeout,  fur  if  I  ain't  mighty  bad  mistaken  they  are  purty 
poor  and  they  are  doin'  their  best  to  keep  up  appearances. 
Mary's  givin'  music  lessons  and  Pauline's  jest  doin'  nothin', 
as  fur  as  I  can  see,  but  kinder  bossin'  areound.  Marm  and 
me  arriv  yesterday  and  marm's  got  some  money  for  one  of 
the  gals,— left  by  uncle  Jacob  to  the  one  that  had  the  most 
common  sense  and  that  was  the  least  disposed  to  stick 
up  her  nose  at  country  people.  Uncle  Jake  was  a  mighty 
partic'lar  old  feller  that  way.  He  thought  as  heow  country 
people  were  jest  as  good  as  city  people  and  he  couldn't 
endure  it  to  see  city  people  actin'  lofty  and  turnin'  up  their 
noses  at  the  country  folks.  Wall,  I  guess  it  won't  be  hard 
fur  marm  to  find  eout  which  of  the  two  gals  will  get  the 
money.  But  there's  the  high-flyin'  gal  a-comin'  neow. 
I  s'pose  the  sparkin'  is  abeout  to  commence.  She's  a-goin' 
to  win  that  gawky  greenhorn's  heart  neow  and  make  him 
feel  bad  eh?  Wall,  she  can  go  ahead  {laughing).  But  if 
she  shJld  manage  to  conquer  me  and  take  my  heart,  Belinda 
Jane  Elvira  Hopkins  would  feel  mighty  oncomfortable  on 

ackeount  of  it. 

Enter  Pamne. 

Pauline  (pleasarvlly).  Ah!  cousin  Timothy, are  youhere? 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.    Did  you  sleep  well  last  night  ? 

Timothy.  Yes,  slept  like  a  top.  Reckon  yeou  never  heerd 
abeout  heow  old  uncle  Nehemiah  Sampson  slept? 

Pauline.    No,  I  never  did.  _  j    „  +„ 

Timothy.  Wall,  he'd  go  to  bed  at  mne  o'clock  and  go  to 
sleep  and  then  jest  as  reg'lar  as  clock  work  he'd  commence 
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to  snore  at  half  past  two,  and  he'd  snore  till  the  roosters 
commenced  to  crow  in  the  mornin'. 
Pauline.    That  was  very  singular. 

Timothy.  Most  remarkable  thing  I  ever  heerd  of  in  all 
my  born  days. 

Pauline.  Be  seated,  Timothy.  I  want  to  have  a  long 
talk  with  you. 

Timothy  (aside).  Geewhittaker !  the  sparkin' is  abeout  to 
commence.  (Aloud.)  Sartinly,  I'll  set  deown.  Itallersdid 
make  me  feel  kinder  slick  to  git  to  talk  to  a  smart,  good- 
lookin'  gal  like  yeou.   (Seats  himself.) 

Pauline  (taking  a  chair  and  placing  it  bedde  Timothy,  hitches 
up  close).  I  think  we  can  have  a  very  pleasant  talk. 

Timothy  (aside).  Whew!  She aint  a  mite  back'ard  abeout 
that  part  of  the  business.  Ueown  in  the  neighborhood  where 
I  come  from  the  gals  allers  lets  the  fellers  do  the  hitchin' 
up  of  the  cheers.  (Aloud.)  Yes,  I  think  we  can  do  an  a- 
mazin'  amount  of  talkin'.  Yeou  can  tell  me  abeout  the 
people  areound  the  city.  Yeou  don't  live  jest  in  the  city, 
but  eout  in  the  hubbubs,  but  I  reckon  that's  jest  abeout  the 
same  as  livin'  right  in  the  taown,  'cause  it's  the  taowu's 
people  anyheow  that  live  areound  here.  Then  I  can  tell 
yeou  abeout  the  people  deown  to  Turkey  Hollow. 

Paulime  (seating  herself).  Yes,  and  I  know  it  will  be  very 
interesting  to  hear  about  the  people  in  Tuikey  Hollow.  It 
must  be  a  delightful  place  to  live. 

Timothy.    Oh,  tip  top !  Yeou  couldn't  find  a  better  place  in 
the  hull  state.  Neow  I  want  to  tell  yeou  abeout  the  Billikins 
family.    There's  an  amazin'  big  family  of  'em  too.    There's 
Sam  and  Bill  and  Jake  and  Ike  and  Samantha  Jarie.    Sa- 
mantha  Jane  married  Sam  Poppleton,  the  school-master. 
And  Tom  and  Sam  and  Bill  and  Jake  and  Ike— 
Pauline.     You  named  those  before. 
Timothy.    Who'd  I  name  before  7 
Pauline.    Sam  and  Bill  .and  Jake  and  Ike. 
Timothy.    Did  I?  Wall,  I'll  commence  ajrain.    There  was 
Sam  and  Bill  and  Jake  and  Ike  and  Samantha  Jane.    Sa- 
mantha Jane  she  married  Sam  Poppleton,  the  butcher, 
mf  t°^'^^'  ^°'^  ^^'*^  ^^^  married  Tom  Poppleton,  the  sohool- 
Timothy.    Did  I?    Wall,  that  was  a  mistake.    Twbof'em 
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married  Poppletons,— Samantha  Jane  married  Tom  Popple- 
ton,  the  butober,  and  Hannaii  Eliza  she  married  Sam  Popple- 
ton,  the  school-master, 

Pauline  (Itnderly).  Has  your  heart,  dear  cousin,  ever  been 
touched  by  the  magic  wand  ? 

Timothy  {embarrassed).  Touched  by  the  magic  what  ? 

Pauline.    The  magio  wand. 

Timothy.  Wall,  no ;  not  as  I  knows  on.  I  haint  never 
seen  none  of  them  things  areound  anyheow. 

Pauline.    I  will  be  more  explicit. 

Tlmothy  (aside).  Yes,  I  guess  she'd  better  be  a  leetle 
more  explicit.  I  don't  know  what  she's  talkin'  abeout  mor'n 
half  the  time. 

Pauline.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was  this :  Was  your  heart 
ever  touched  by  the  ma;j;ic  wand  of  love  ? 

Timothy.  Wall,  no,  1  guess  not.  But  I  liked  a  gal  purty 
bad  deown  to  Turkey  Holler. 

Pauline.     You  did  !  And  could  you  give  her  up  ? 

■  Timothy.  Wall,  yes,  I  guess  I  could.  Fact  of  the  matter 
is  she  give  me  up  a  good  while  ago  and  went  and  married 
Sam  Parkinson. 

Pauline  {with  much  feeling).  And  are  you  letting  this  old 
love,  like  a  canker  worm,  prey  upon  ybur  young  and  unsus- 
pecting heart  ? 

Timothy.    Am  I  lettin'  this  old  tohioh  prey  upon  my  what  f 

Pauline  {nMe,  disgmtedly).  There's  country,  for  you! 
{Aloud.)  You  don't  seem  to  understand. 

Timothy.  No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  what  yeou're  talkin' 
abeout.  Couldn't  yeou  come  deown  to  a  Turkey  Holler  level 
and  talk  so's  a  body  could  understand? 

Pauline  (adde).  What  a  stupid  simpleton  he  is !  But  I'll 
have  some  fun  with  him,  anyhow. 

Timothy  {aside).  I  wonder  how  she  likes  me  now!  I 
calkilate  I'm  havin'  abeout  as  much  fun  as  she  is ! 

Pauline.    Cousin  Timothy? 

Timothy.    Wall?  ,  •     j. 

Pauline.    My  heart  yearns  for  some  one  to  lean  against. 

Timothy.  It  does!  Wall,  why  couldn't  yeou  let  it  lean 
ag'in  a  tree?  ,     ^^         , ,  , 

Pauline.    Oh,  you  do  not  understand.    It  would  be  so 
delightful  to  have  some  noble  and  dignified  personage  like 
yourself,  dear  Timothy— 
Timothy   {aside).  Geewhillakins ! 
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Pauline.  So  that  I  could  lean  against  him  in  the  hours 
of  joy  and  gladness  as  well  as  in  those  of  darkness  and  despair. 

Timothy.    Yes,  I  calkilate  that's  what  yeou  need. 

Pauline.  Yes,  I  sigh  for  such  a  companion.  My  heart 
palpitates — 

Timothy.  What !  Got  the  palpitations  of  the  heart  have 
yeou  ?  Wall,  we  can  soon  git  yeou  fixed  up  if  that's  all  that's 
the  matter.  Marm  knows  heow  to  make  somethin'  eout  of 
yarbs  that's  mighty  good  for  the  palpitations. 

Pauline  {earnestly).  O  Timothy,  Timothy!  don't  you 
understand?  Can't  you  see  ?  Are  you  blind? 

Timothy.  Wall,  no,  I  guess  I'm  not  blind.  I  think  I  can 
see  through  a  ten  foot  ladder. 

Pauline.  0  Timothy,  you  have  no  one  to  love  and  I 
have  no  one  to  love. 

Timothy   {aside).  Which  is  a  purty  bad  fix  to  be  in. 

Pauline.    Couldn't  we  love  eacTi  other  ? 

Timothy.  Yes,  I  reckon  we  could  arter  we'd  got  purty 
■well  acquainted. 

Pauline.     And  it  is  so  sweet  to  be  loved. 

TiMoiHY.    Yes,  I  s'pose  it  is. 

Pauline.    Then  can  you  not  say  that  you  love  me  ? 

Timothy.  Wall,  I  calkilate  a  feller  oughtn't  to  be  in  a 
hurry  abeout  sayin'  sich  things  as  that. 

Pauline.  But  you  know,  dear  Timothy,  delays  are  dan- 
gerous. Ask  me  to  be  "  thine  own"  and  then  I  shall  fall  into 
your  arms. 

Timothy.  Wall,  I  guess  not.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
jest  right.  Belinda  Jane  Elvira  Hopkins  would  take  on 
desprit  bad  if  I'd  go  and  leave  her.  Her  and  me  air  goin' 
to  git  married  in  abeout  a  month  from  neow. 

Vxvj.iSE  {springirtgup).  What? 

Timothy.   Yes,  and  Belinda  Jane  Elvira  is  a  purty  nice  gal. 

Pauline.    Oh,  you  fool!  You  villain! 

Timothy.  Can't  help  it.  Would  you  go  and  break  Belinda 
Jane  Elvira's  heart  by  tearin'  me  away  from  her?  But  I 
ain't  to  be  tored  away.  I'll  stand  firm  fur  Belinda  Jane 
Elvira.  She's  to  be  mine  and  I'm  to  be  her'n.  I'll  be  as 
true  to  her  as  a  needle  on  a  hop  pole. 

Paulivb  {laughing).  Why,  Timothy,  I  was  only  having 
a  little  fun. 

Timothy,  (laughing).  So  was  I.  I  wonder  which  of  us 
has  had  the  most !  He !  he !  he ! 
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Paulin'e  [rvshing  out):  Tlie  hateful  wretch ! 

Eiiier  Mrs.  Laurinda  Seruggins  with  an  umbrella  and  a  large 
bonnet  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  S.  I  say,  Timothy,  do  yeou  know  what's  the  matter 
with  that  gal? 

Timothy.     Which  gal? 

Mrs.  S.    The  sassy  one, — ^Pauline. 

Timothy.     Wall,  no.    What's  she  been  a-doin'  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  she  come  a-jumpin'  eout  of  this  room  as 
mad  as  a  hornet,  and  she  told  lue  to  take  my  big  booby  of 
a  son  and  git  eout  of  this  as  soon  as  possible.  Did  yeou  say 
anything  to  git  her  dander  up  ? 

Timothy.  Wall,  I  don't  know  as  I  did.  Only  ^e  wanted 
me  to  ax  her  to  be  mine  and  I  sed  as  heow  I  couldn't  do  it 
on  ackeount  of  Belinda  Jane  Elvira  Hopkins.  Yeou  Icnow 
I'm  kinder  took  by  Belinda  Jane  Elvira. 

Mrs.  S.  Wall,  if  ever  !  I  shouldn't  have  thought  she'd 
a  keered  anything  abeout  yeou. 

Timothy.  No,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  so  either,  but 
some  gals  have  sich  pecooliar  tastes. 

Mrs.  S.  Wall,  the  gal  has  insulted  me  tremendously  and 
I'm  goin'  to  git  out  of  this  purty  quick.  I  aint  a-goin'  to  hang 
areound  very  long  arter  I  have  been  told  to  git  up  and  go. 
Of  course  I  oughtn't  to  take  much  ackeount  of  whaX  she  says. 
Still  I'm  goin'  to  git  up  and  be  oS.  (Puts  on  her  bonnet.)  I 
found  eout  purty  quick  which  of  the  gals  their  uncle  Jacob 
would  want  to  git  his  money  and  that's  all  we  come  for,  but 
I  did  expect  to  stay  abeout  a  week.  Mary  is  a  nice,  gentle 
kind  of  a  gal  and  of  course  she's  the  one  that  gits  the  five 
thousand  dollars.  So,  Timothy,  git  ready  aasoon  as  yeou  can 
and  we'll  set  .sail  and  git  eout  of  this. 

Timothy.  All  right.  And  I'm  kinder  anxious  to  git  away 
too,  fiir  Belinda  Jane  Elvira  will  be  gittin'  anxious  to  eee 
me.  I'll  go  eout  and  fix  things  to  git  away  on  the  one 
o'clock  train.  ,     ^    t.-^-''*- 

Mrs.  S.  I'm  jest  abeout  as  well  satisfied  to  git  the  business 
settled  and  git  eout.  I  don't  want  to  hang  areound  neow 
anyheow  when  I've  got  an  invitation  to  absquatulate.  I'U 
hunt  up  both  gals,  tell  them  what  their  uncle  Jacob  said  and 
then  make  arrangements  fur  puttin'  the  five  thousand  dollars 
into  Mary's  hands,  fur  that's  where  it  belongs.    Of  course^ 
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I've  seen  enough  already  to  convince  me^  on  that  p'mt 
That  Pauline  is  a  reg'lar  tartar.  Doesn't  do  any  work  either 
but  leaves  it  all  fur  Mary. 

Enter  Alonzo  Applegcde. 

Aloszo  (cmcJe).  What  old  scarecrow  is  this  7 

Mrs.  S.  (courtseying.)  Heow  de  do,  mister?  Reckon  I 
haint  never  seen  yeou  afore. 

Alonzo  (imitating).  No,  I  reckon  yeou  haint.  Heow  do 
yeou  like  my  looks  1 

Mas.  S.  Wall,  I  can't  say  as  I  like  them  at  all.  Yeou  look 
as  if  yeou  had  been  run  through  a  saw-mill  and  converted 
into  a  slab.    Yeou're  kind  of  slab-sided  anyheow. 

Alonzo.  You're  amazingly  funny,  aint  you  ?  That's  a 
wonderful  bonnet  you  have.    Was  it  in  the  ark  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Neow,  mister,  don't  go  to  castin'  any  reflections 
on  that  bunnit.  Jeremiah  bought  it  fur  me  deown  to  East 
Canaan  and  I'd  wear  it  if  it  was  twice  as  big. 

Alonzo.    Did  he  get  it  all  in  one  store  ? 

Mrs.  S.  {raising  her  umbrella  nsif  to  Btnke  him.)  Keowthat's 
jest  sass  enough.  Don't  say  another  word  abeout  that  bunnit 
or  yeou'H  feel  the  weight  of  my  umberill. 

Alonzo  (aside).  Why  she's  a  savage  creature.  I  guess  I'd 
better  go  slow.  ( To  Mrs.  Scruggins.)  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Whatever 
your  name  is,  of  course  I'll  not  say  anything  more  about  the 
bonnet.    What  I  did  say  was  only  in  a  jocular  way. 

Mrs.  S.  Wall,  sometimes  young  upstarts  like  yeou  say 
too  much  in  a  jocular  way.  But  I  calkilate  I  can  keep  even 
when  a  feller  gits  sassy.  {Shakes  her  umbrella.)  I've  got  a 
death  dealin'  implement  here  fur  young  impudent  upstarts 
and  I  guess  I  can  hold  my  own  with  any  of  'em. 

Alonzo.  Yes,  I  guess  you  can.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  you.  Let  us  sit  down  and  have  a  talk.  {Places 
a  chair  for  Mrs.  Scruggins.) 

Mrs.  S.  Wall,  yes,  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  {Seats  herself.)  I 
allers  like  to  talk  to  people  as  long  as  they  can  be  kinder  re- 
spectful in  their  talk  and  not  git  too  sassy. 

Alonzo  {aside).  She  is  one  of  that  kind  that  enforces 
respect  at  the  point  of  the  umbrella.  {Seats  himself.) 

Mrs.  S.  Neow  there  was  Hezekiah  Hookerton ;  he  couldn't 
talk  to  anybody  in  a  respectful  manner  for  more'n  three 
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minutes  at  a  time,  and  one  day  he  got  to  talliin'  to  Becky 
Jane  Robinson,  an  old  maid  deown  to  TuAey  Holler,  and 
it  warn't  long  till  he  ups  and  tells  Becky  Jane  that  if  she 
hadn't  been  sich  a  crank  and  a  crooked  sUck  all  the  days 
of  her  life  she  might  have  got  married  long  ago.  Then 
Becky  Jane  she  rose  up  and  h'isted  him  right  eout  of  the 
house  and  whummeled  him  deown  the  front  steps  in  sich  a 
manner  that  he  was  skurcely  able  to  travel  for  several  days. 

Alonzo  {laughing).  Poor  fellow!  It  must  have  been  a 
severe  trial. 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  I  reckon  it  was,  but  it  sarved  him  right,  and 
arter  that  he  kept  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head. 

Alonzo.    May  I  ask  your  name  and  when  you  arrived  ? 

I\Irs.  S.  Yes,  in  course  yeou  may.  My  name  is  Laurinda 
Scruggins,  and  I  come  from  Turkey  Holler.  {Alonzo  starts.)  I 
arriv  yesterday  and  I'm  goin'  away  to-day. 

Alonzo.    You  are  making  a  very  short  visit. 

Mrs.  S.  Takin'  everything  into  consideration  it's  long 
enough.  I've  got  my  bunnit  on  neow,  and  I  callcilate  to 
go  in  half  an  hour. 

Alonzo.    I  suppose  you  have  never  traveled  very  much? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  I  have,  I've  been  to  Westfield  and  Swabtown 
and  Martin's  Ferry  and  Tuckertown  and  Beech  Knob  and 
Punkin  Holler  and 

Alonzo.  You  have  traveled  some.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
had  alwayp  stayed  at  Turkey  Hollow. 

Mrs.  S.  Wall,  you  wer^  purty  bad  mistaken.  I  have 
been  to  all  the  places  named  and  consid'able  more,  too. 

Alonzo.    Indeed!   And  did  you  wear  that  bonnet  all  the 

Mrs.  S.  {springing  up  and  raising  her  umbrella  as  if  to  strike 
Alonzo.)  Sir!    Who  are  yeou  talkin'to?   Shall  I  whack  yeou 
down  on  the  spot?  {Alonzo  rises  and  tries  to  get  away.) 
.    Enter  Pauline. 

Pauline  {screaming).  Oh !  Oh !  don't  strike  my  Alonzo ! 

Mrs  S  Wall,  I'm  mad  enough  to  strike  yeour  Alonzo 
or  any  other,  gal's  Alonzo.  I  tell  yeou  he  shan't  cast  any 
more  reflections  upon  my  bunnit. 

Ai  ONzo     I'm  sure  I  did  not  wish  to  offend  you. 

Mrs  S     Yeou  didn't!    Wall,  yeou've  got  a  queer  way  of 
GPP*  "' 
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talkin'  then.  I  tell  yeou,  mister,  yeou  don't  know  which 
side  y-^our  bread's  buttered  on  when  yeou  git  to  sassin'  me. 
Pajline.  Old  lady,  calm  down  now  or  leave  the  house. 
We've  had  quite  enough  of  your  eccentricities.  Do  you  wish 
to  insult  this  friend  of  mine  7  _ 

Mks.  S.     I'd  break  his  head  with  my  umberill  quicker  n 
lightning  if  he'd  go  to  givin'  me  any  sass.    He's  a  baboon 

— he's  a  'rang-a-tang 

Pauline.    There !  Stop  now !  Leave  my  house ! 
Mrs.  S.    Leave  yeour  house !   Wall,  yes,  I  guess  I  will.    I 
don't  want  to  stay  amongst  sich  a  set  of  wild  cats.    Is  this 
feller  yeour  beau  ? 
Pauline.    I  say  go — ^I'm  ashamed  of  you. 
Mks.  S.    Wall,  if  yeou  should  marry  him,  and  he  should 
go  to  sassin'  yeou  the  way  he  has  sassed  me,  send  me  a 
postal  card  and  I'll  come  eout  here  and  give  him  sich  a 
whack  with  my  umberill  that  he'll  mind  it  for  a  month  or 
two.    I'll  go  eout  neow,  but  I  tell  you,  young  man,  yeou've 
made  a  narrer  escape.     I  calkilate  I  know  when  a  young 

man  wants  to  be  sassy,  and  I  know  a  man  from  a  baboon. 

{Exit. 

Pauline.  I  am  so  sorry,  Alonzo,  that  you  have  been 
annoyed  by  this  outlandish  old  woman. 

Alonzo.    Why,  she's  a  reglar  Tartar ! 

Pauline.  Yes ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  vexed  because  she 
has  given  you  so  much  annoyance.  There  is  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  conceal  the  fact  from  you, — she  is  an  aunt  of  ours, 
but  we  are  heartily  ashamed  of  her.  She,  with  her  son,  an 
ignorant  country  clown,  came  here  yesterday,  and  they 
have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  She 
says  she  came  here  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  she  will  hasten  to  accomplish  that  purpose  and  go  home. 

Alonzo.  She's  the  most  uncultivated  woman  I  ever  saw, 
Pauline.  I,  too,  like  the  old  woman,  came  for  a  purpose.  I 
wanted  to  make  some  arrangements  foB  the  event  which  is 
so  soon  to  make  me  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  But  I  will 
return  again  when  this  old  hyena  has  taken  her  flight.  One 
kiss,  my  dear  Pauline,  and  then  I  will  be  off.  (Kism  her.) 
Enter  Timothy. 

Timothy.    Hello,  thar!     {Pauline  and  Alonzo  startled  and 
surprised.)    I  don't  think  that's  right.    I  say,  mister,  that 
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gal's  jest  been  a-sparkin'  me.  She  kinder  wanted  me  to  ax 
her  to  be  mine,  but  I  wouldn't  do  it  on  akeount  of  Belinda 
Jane  Elvira  Hopkins, 

Alonzo  {trying  to  conceal  his  face,  aside).  Tim  Scrugains,  as 
Ilive! 

Pauline  {angrily).  Sir,  I  want  you  to  leave  the  house. 
You  are  a  disgrace  to  your  sex;  you  are  a  simpleton,  a 
greenhorn,  a  country  idiot,  a  monkey. 

Timothy.  Yes ;  and  you  might  also  add  that  I  am  a 
rhinossemhoss.  {Recognizes  Alonzo.)  Why,  Jim,  is  it  you? 
I  'sposed  you  had  gone  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Patagonia,  or  some 
other  furrin  country. 

Alonzo  {pretending  not  to  know  him).  Sir! 

Timothy.  Aint  hard  of  hearin',  air  you  ?  Them  detec- 
tives give  you  a  hard  chase,  didn't  they  7  (To  Pauline.)  You 
see,  Pauline,  this  beau  of  yours  stole  a  boss  deown  to  East 
Canaan,  and  the  detectives  got  arter  him ;  but  he  was  too 
smart  for  'em,  and  he  got  away.  I  know  the  feller  fust-rate ; 
but  of  course  I  aint  noways  uplifted  on  ackeount  of  it.  He 
didn't  stay  areound  Turkey  Holler,  but  deown  to  East 
Canaan.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  man  what  lost  the  hoss,  got  the 
detectives  aner  him,  but  he  got  away.  I  think  neow  I'll  go 
eout  and  hunt  up  a  constable,  and  we'll  git  him  nabbed 
right  oS. 

Alonzo.  You  pusillanimous  puppy,  how  dare  you  insult 
me? 

TmoTHY  {laughing).  He!  he!  Neow,  Jim  Jones,  what's  the 
use  of  foolin'  ?  -  I  know  yeou ;  and  there  aint  no  use  in 
actin'  in  that  way. 

Alonzo  (turning  to  PavMne).  I'll  go;  I'll  not  stay  to  be  in- 
sulted by  a  booby. 

Pauline.  No,  stay ;  do  not  let  this  jabbering  idiot  disturb 
you.  I  have  ordered  him  out  of  the  house;  but  he  hasn't 
common  sense,  and  doesn't  know  enctigh  to  go. 

Timothy  {amde).  Yes,  she  ordered  me  eout  because  the 
sparkin'  didn't  turn  out  accordin'  to  her  expectations. 

Alonzo.  No ;  I'll  go !  I'll  go !  I'll  not  stay  here  to  be  in- 
sulted again  and  again.    But  I'll  return. 

Timothy.  Yes,  of  course  he'll  go ;  but  if  he  returns,  I'm 
a  Dutchman.  He'll  go  neow,  when  it  is  known  that  he  is  not 
Alonzo,  the  sparker,  but  Jim  Jones,  the  hoss  stealer.   {Alonzo 
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starts  out.)      Grood-bye,  Jim ;   I'll  have  the  detectives  eout 
arter  yeou  purty  soon. 

Exit  Alanzo. 

Pauline.    There,  you  monkey — ^you  baboon — ^you 

liMOTHy.    Yeou  rhinossemhoss,  yeou  mean 

Pauline.    I  hate  you ! 

Timothy.  Yeou  do!  Wall,  neow,  that's  kinder  funny. 
'Taint  long  since  yeou  said  yeou  loved  me,  and  yeou  wanted 
to  let  yeour  heart  lean  ag'in  me.  Sich  doin's  as  that  would 
have  been  kind  of  ridickelous  anyheow. 

Pauline  {angrily  stamping  her  foot).    Silence ! 
Enter  Mrs.  Scruggins  and  Mary. 

Mrs.  S.  Come  along,  and  we'll  get  it  all  settled  up.  I'll 
tell  yeou  all  abeout  it.  I  want  yeou  to  know  that  afore  your 
uncle  Jacob  died  he  left  five  thousand  dollars  in  my  care  to 
be  given  to  the  one  of  yeou  two  gals  that  had  the  most  com- 
)iion  sense  and  the  least  stuck-upishness  and  hatefulness.  I 
jest  come  up  from  Turkey  Holler  to  find  eout  which  one  was 
entitled  to  the  money ;  and  it  haint  tuck  me  long  to  decide. 
It  goes  to  Mary.  Pauline,  mebbe  yeour  lover's  got  money 
enough  for  both  of  yeou. 

Timothy.  Yes ;  mebbe  he  has,  if  he  sold  the  boss  to  good 
advantage. 

FAm.isE  {scornfully).    Hateful  wretches !  lExit. 

Timothy.  She  flops  eout  of  the  room  madder  than  a 
hornet. 

Mrs.  S.  Neow  we'll  go.  I  guess  I've  got  all  my  things. 
{Feeling  her  bonnet.)  My  bunnit,  my  umberill,  my  reticule. 
And  Mary,  good,  kind  gal  that  yeou  are,  we'll  be  glad  to  see 
yeou  deown  to  Turkey  Holler  at  any  time. 

Maey.    Oh,  aunt  Laurinda,  how  can  I  thank  you? 

Mrs.  S.  No  thanks  to  me  at  all.  Your  uncle  Jacob  left 
the  money.  If  yeou  want  to  thank  anybody,  thank  yeour 
uncle  Jacob. 

Timothy.    I  kinder  think  we  ought  to  thank  somebody,  too. 

Mrs.  S.    Yes  ;  that's  correct. 

Maky  {to  audience).    Well,  then,  we'll  thank  you,  kind 

friends,  for  your  generous  appreciation  ot— Uncle  Jacob's 
Money. 

^Curtain  faUs. 
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FALSE  FACES.— El  MKU  EuXkCoates. 

A  FARCE  IN  ONE  ACT. 

CHAEACTEBS. 

Doctor  Fhancisoo  Fooi.em,  Clairvoyant,  Ph.vBician  and  Fortune-Teller. 

CaiNGEV  Catspaw,  a  sort  of  man  Friday  to  tile  Doctor. 

Lumpy  Limebhcket,  otnervvise  Harriet  "Wealthy,  a  sell-appointed  detective. 

Lakky  0'  Lauoh,  otherwise  Susie. 

Gleu  Clamshell,  otherwise  Ilettie, 

Mb.  Catchem,  )  „  _ 

Ma.  HoLDEM,  lOffloe'-soffteLaw. 

Davy  Doorbell,  a  servant. 

Scene. — O^ice  of  Dr.  Foolem.  Diabolism  a7id  cabalisticism 
throughout.  A  curtained  frame  in  one  corner  for  shoimng  future 
partners.  On  stool  before  table,  is  the  Doctor,  redding  news- 
paper. On  his  right  Catspaw,  in  an  arm-chair,  smoking.  Cn 
wall  hangs  a  conical  hat,  and  a  gown  covered  with  professional 
devices.     Chairs,  wax  tapers,  pitclier,  tumblers,  bottles,  etc. 

Dr.  Foolem.    Hurrah  for  me,  Catspaw  I 

Catspaw.    Well,  what's  up  now? 

Dr.  F.     a  good  "  Lost"  column,  this  morning. 

Catspaw.    Anything  very  expensive  ? 

Dr.  F.  Bracelets,  ear-rings,  breast-pins,  fine  gold  watch, 
etc.,  etc.  We'll  soon  have  fools  at  the  door  to  see  the  "  doctor." 
(Pats  down  paper.) 

Catspaw.  Ha,  ha !  The  idea  of  you  setting  up  for  a  doc- 
tor 1 — you  —an  old  forger  just  out  the  penitentiary. 

D:t.  F.    So  much  for  wit. 

Catspaw.    Did  you  ever  see  a  medical  college  ? 

Dr.  F.    I've  seen  one  and  that's  all. 

Catspaw.    Where  did  you  pick  up  fortune-telling? 

Dr.  F.  From  an  old  gipsy, — a  chicken-stealer.  For  the 
peculiar  method,  I  gave  her  the  immense  amount  of  five  cents. 

Catspaw.    How  about  clairvoyance  ? 

Dr.  F.  That  1  learned,  in  nine  minute-s,  from  a  ten-cent 
pamphlet  entitled  "Fol-De-Rol ;   or,  How  to  make  money." 

Catspaw.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dr.  F.    So  say  I— laugh.   Take  the  fools' money  and  laugh. 

Miter  Doorbell  with  letter. 
Doorbell.    Letter  for  (reaciinp-)— Francisco  Foolem  M.  D., 
F.  T.,  C— T.     (Delivers  U.) 
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Dr.  F.  Doorbell,  be  as  attentive  as  usual,  and  I'll  raise 
your  wages. 

Door.    Thank  you,  Doctor.  [JM. 

Dr.  F.    {reading.)    Francisco  Foolem,  M.  D.,  F.  T.,  C— T. 

Catspaw.    There's  an  array  of  titles. 

Dr.  F.  a  female  hand.  This  individual  is  respectful.  M. 
D.,  doctor  of  medicine ;  F.  T.,  fortune  teller ;  C— T.,  clairvoy- 
ant.   Now  for  the  letter.    {Reads.) 

Philadelphia,  etc. 
Dr.  Francisco  Foolem, 

Bespected  Sir : — 

Your  great  renown  in  the 
capacities  of  physician,  fortune-teller,  and  clairvoyant  has 
arrested  my  attention  and  prompted  this  letter.  I  am  a 
young,  wealthy  widow.  The  bereavement  is  recent.  Though 
very  large  for  a  lady,  yet  I  am  considered  quite  good-look- 
ing. My  health  is  miserable,  my  condition  lonely,  and,  I 
fear,  a  small  portion  of  my  property  is  in  jeopardy.  On  these 
points  I  desire  to  consult  you.  As  my  face  is  well  known, 
and  my  friends  are  skeptical  relative  to  your  vocation, — 
{Catspaw  shrugs  his  shoulders.)  two  ladies  and  self  will  appear 
veiled.    Please  await  us  at  the  hour  of  11,  A.M. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Harriet  Wealthy. 

Catspaw.    There's  a  chance  for  a  fat  fee. 

Dr.  F.  Yes,  and  the  opportunity  shall  be  improved.  My 
"renown," — ahem!  So  much  for  advertising  in  a  flrst-class 
paper.  The  proprietor  takes  my  money,  and  then  condemns 
my  calling  in  editorials  to  please  the  pious.  So  goes  the 
world.    Money  is  king  and  I  am  bound  to  have  it. 

Catspaw.    My  doctrine  {looking  at  watch). 

Dr.  F.  They  will  be  here  in  one'minute.  Catspaw,  you 
must  remain  and  personate  husband  number  two.  No 
doubt,  she'll  want  a  peep  at  him. 

Catspaw.  All  right,  Franc,  but  don't  forget  the  commis- 
sions you  owe  me.  Y'ou  must  remember,  I  have  a  great 
interest  in  your  business.  As  to  the  •'  number  two  "  dodge, 
—well,  in  the  current  month,  I  have  been  a  hundred  separate 
and  distinct  future  husbands.  My  facial  muscles  are  dry 
and  tired.  They  need  the  lubricating  property  of  green- 
backs. {Bell  rings.) 
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r,^L^'    ^°i!^'-}  ^''°"  ^^^^^^^  ^«" !     (-P"**-  on  hat  and  gawn. 
talspaw  poes  back  of  the  screen.) 

EiOer  DoorheU,  showing  in  Mrs.  Wealthy,  Sum,  and  Hettie; 
all  veiled. 

mT'J^^'^  ^^^'  ^*<^^^-    This  is  Dr.  Foolem.  [Exit. 

T  yZT'  ^^^''^^  ('"•yi-^9).     Is-this-the  doctor  of  whom 
1  nave— heard— so  much  ? 

De  F.  Madam  Wealthy,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  far- 
famed  and  only  Dr.  Francisco  Foolem. 

Mrs.  WeaUhy  continues  crying, 
Susie.    Calm  yourself,  dear  Harriet. 
Hettie.    Yes,  do  try. 

Dr.  F.    {aside.)  I  think  she  is  large  ! 

StsiE.  Doctor,  the  loss  of  her  husband  has  completely 
upset  her  nervous  system. 

Dr.  F.  {seating  them  before  his  desk  with  Mrs.  W.  in  the  mid- 
dle.) I  M\y  comprehend  the  case.  {Very pompously)  Ladies, 
It  IS  my  province  to  give  you  both  mental  and  physical  relief. 
To  this  fact  the  great  enlightened  public  can  bear  witness. 
(Seated,  solemn  and  mysterious.)  Madam  Wealtliy  shall  I 
proceed  before  your  friends,  or  will  you  receive  my  solemn 
mysteries  in  private  ? 

Mijs.  W.  {weeping  bitterly.)  I  pre-pre-fer  to  h.ave  these 
ladies  with  me.    {Susie  fans  her,  while  Hettie  suf  ports  her  lieu  d. ) 

Dr.  F.  Madam,  I  cheerfully  comply.  Some  have  a  choice, 
you  know.  I  will  now  administer  a  soothing  potion  and 
proceed.  {Takes  from  the  shelf  a  bottle,  places  it  on  his  table, 
lights  a  taper,  puts  it  on  top  of  bottle,  and  then  places  the  light 
nor'h,  south,  east  and  west  of  the  bottle,  while  timing  his  wand  in  a 
sort  of  incarvtatory  mumbling.  The  crying  and  fanning  are  con- 
tinued. From  said  botUe  he  gives  her  a  dose  in  a  wine-ghi^s. 
While  she  drinks  le  continues  mumbling,  vnth  outstretched  arms.) 

Susie.    Now,  Harriet  dear,  you  will  soon  be  calm. 

Hettie.    If  not,  I  fear  she'll  be  sick  for  a  month. 

Dr.  F.    That  will  calm  her. 

Mrs.  W.    Oh,  what  relief!  just  like  magic. 

Dr.  F.  {taking  the  glass,  aside.)  More  like  water  and  molas- 
ses. {Resumes  seat  pompously.)  Mrs.  Wealthy,  I. see  my  talents 
are  required  in  a  quadruple  capacity.  I  must  deal  with  the 
past,  the  future,  exercise  clairvoyance,  and  by  this  glorious 
instrumentality,  give  both  diagnosis  and  prescription. 
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Hkttie  (aside).  See  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Dr.  F.    Madam,  I  will  first  consider  the  past.  {Rings  a  little 
bell,  rolls  up  his  eyes,  waves  his  wand,  and  solemnly  sings :) 
Ye  spirits  of  the  higher  sphere, 
Come  near  us  in  your  flight ; 
Let  every  word  that  leaves  my  lips 
Be  laden  with  your  light. 

Mrs.W.  (crying.)  Wont  you  please  describe  my  late,  la- 
mented husband  ? 

SustB.    Now  Harriet 

Mrs.W.    O  Zechariah !  Zechariah ! 

Dr.  F.  (rolling  up  his  eyes.)  I  see  him  now.  He  is  a  bright, 
particular  star  in  the  angelic  firmament.  His  joy  is  ecstatic. 
Fervently  does  he  long  for  his  devoted  Harriet.  (Mrs.  W. 
weeps.)  Lady,  mourn  not,  wish  him  not  here.  Rather  feel  sor- 
row that  we  are  still  unadmitted  to  the  felicity  of  Zechariah. 

Mrs.  W.  How  you  comfort  me !  Doctor,  you  must  be  a 
very  good  man. 

Dr.  F.    Madam,  I  rigidly  adhere  to  truth 

Susie  (aside).  As  we  shall  see. 

Dr.  F.    Sobriety 

Hettih  (aside).  Drunk  every  night  I 

Dr.  F.    And  honesty. 

SusiR  (aside).  When  he  can't  steal. 

Dr.  F.  .  I  will  again  describe  your  late  lamented.  (Rolls  eyes.) 

Susie  (aside).  How  you  don't — Foolem. 

Dr.  F.    In  height,  medium 

Mrs.  VV.    Doctor,  he  was  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings. 

Dr.  F.  Madam,  you  interrupt  me.  I  was  about  to  say  a 
medium  can  clearly  see  your  husband  was  a  very  tall  man. 

Mrs.  W.    Quite  correct. 

Dr.  F.  (aside.)  I  got  out  of  that  nicely.  (Aloud.)  His  com- 
plexion, fair 

Mrs.  VV.    Quite  the  reverse,— very  dark. 

Dr.  F.  Madam,  not  so  fast,  if  you  please.  I  was  about  say- 
ing,—it  iafair  to  say  he  is  a  very  dark-complexioned  man. 

Mrs.  W.    You  are  correct  again. 

Dr.  F.  (aside.)  I'm  unlucky  to-day.  (Aloud.)  His  voice, 
deep  and  musical. 

Hettie  (aside).  The  cheek  of  his  subterranean  majesty! 

Mrs.  W.  Deep  and  musical !  not  at  all !  It  was  deficient 
in  both  respects.    His  voice  was  quite  high  and  harsh. 
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Dr.  F.  Madam  Wealthy,  how  you  jump  at  conclusions !  I 
was  about  to  say,  deep  and  musical  voices  are  greatly 
preferred  to  sucii  tiigh  and  harsh  vocalization. 

Mrs  \V.  That  is  true,  Dr.  Foolem.  You  are  perfectly 
correct  for  the  third  time. 

Dr.  F.     (aside.)  How  easily  manipulated  1 

Susie  (aside).  Hov/  yoa  don't — Foolem! 

Mrs.  VV.    What  of  his  teeth  ? 

Dh.  F.    Splendid,  pearly  teeth. 

Mrs.  W.    Xot  a  sound  one  in  his  head,  all  snags. 

Dr.  F.  Dear — oh — dear !  Madam,  in  my  position,  you 
would  keenly  feel  how  annoying  this  is. 

HErriE  (aside).  1  thinli  she  would. 

Dr.  F.  Your  interruptions  are  so  persistent.  I  was  about 
to  remark,  that  splendid,  pearly  teeth  would  have  looked 
much  better  than  his  decayed  and  imperfect  set. 

Mrs.  VV.    Four  points  and  all  answered  correctly. 

StisiE.     (aside.)     Murder ! 

Ds.  F.  Yes,  madam,  and,  by  this  reliable,  mysterious  art 
you  will  ever  find  my  responses  characterized  by  the  same 
promptness  and  accuracy.  (A  heavi/  moan  from  Catspaw, 
who  is  stiU  back  of  the  curtain.     The   ladies  exclaim:) 

.Miis.  W.) 

Heitib.   [-What's  that! 

Susie.      J 

Dr.  F.  (aside.)  Catspaw.  (To  ladies.)  Don't  be  alarmed, 
ladies.  Next  door,  they  have  an  old  gentleman  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  cholera-infa.itum. 

Susie  (aside).  The  ignoramus! 

Dr.  F.    I  will  soon  have  him  restored. 

Mrs.  W.    Doctor,  what  a  useful  life  you  lead ! 

Dr.  F.  I  endeavor  to  so  live,  as  to  gain  the  approval 
of ( placing  hand  on  heart. ) 

Hbttie  (aside).  Lay  it  on  your  pocket,  Doftor.  ^ 

Mis.  W.  Now,  Dactor,  about  my  lawsuit ;  will  I  <;8t  my 
property,— a  two  hundred  acre  farm? 

D  !.  F.  Madam,  the  case  seems  to  be  against  you.  But, 
hold,  take  courage,  for  soon  will  you  rejoice  in  your  two 
hundred  acre  farm— water,  woodland  and  all. 

Mus.  W.    There's  no  wood  on  it ;  not  a  stick. 

Dii.  F.    You  will  be  precipitate.    Hear  me  out.  I  was  ob- 
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serving  that  woodland  and  all  other  desirable  features  would 
enhance  the  value  forty  per  cent. 

Mrs.  W.  My  share  in  the  Colorado  gold  mine, — will  it 
prove  important  ? 

Dr.  F.  In  your  case,  darkness  will  be  be  apparent.  Ulti- 
mately you'll  be  one  of  the  richest  ladies  in  America. 

Mrs.  W.    Oh,  how  nice ! 

Susie.    I  want  a  new  house. 

Hettie.      And  I  a  new  bonnet. 

Mrs.  W.  You  shall  have  them.  Doctor,  how  about  my 
cousin  in  England,— the  Countess  Fitzfaddle  ?  She  is  very 
ill.    So  we  learn  by  cablegram. 

Dk.  F.  {roUinff  his  eyes.)  I  now  see  that  cousin  in  her  castle. 
She  is  rapidly  mending. 

Mrs.  W.    Joyful  news  ! 

Susie.    Now  you'll  be  better. 

Mks.  W.  Doctor,  you  did  not  dream  I  was  related  to  a 
royal  branch  ? 

Du.  F.  Madam,  I  have  not  seen  your  face ;  but  sonjething 
in  your  manner  convinced  me  of  royal  blood.  In  all  candor, 
you're  the  most  aristocratic  visitor  I  have  had  for  a  month. 

Hettie  (aside).  What  must  the  others  have  been! 

Mrs.  W.  Thank  you.  Now,  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  know 
the  cause  of  these  terrible  shooting  pains  that  begin  in  my 
head,  run  down  to  my  toes,  come  up  through  the  elbow  and 
end  in  my  nose.  I  die  a  thousand  deaths  a  minute.  What 
is  the  cause,  and  can  you  relieve  me  ? 

Dr.  F.  I  will  give  the  cause  and  then  take  measures  for  its 
total  eradication.  Before  summoning  the  pantoscopic  aid  of 
clairvoyance,  let  me  ask  how  long  you  have  been  thus  held. 

Mrs.  W.    About  two  weeks. 

Dr.  F.  I  see.  I  see.  Mrs.  Wealthy,  the  esoterical,  endos- 
modic,  semilunar,  bicuspicular  pneumogastricism  has  been 
phosphoictically  and  calcariously  degenerated  in  the  pyloric 
and  pancreatic  ducts,  prior  to  proper  physiological  elimina- 
tion in  the  mesenteric  and  medularic  superhypoigneous 
sinuosities. 

Mrs.  W.  There!  I  have  often  thought  that  is  what  ails 
me.    Did  you  ever  suflfer  from  this  disease  ? 

Dr.  F.    Never. 

Hettie.    I  should  think  it  would  kill  any  one. 

Sl'sik.    If  allowed  to  run  on,  Hettie. 
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Mbs.  W.    Now  for  the  remedy,  Doctor. 

Dk.  F.  That  is  most  assuredly  found  in  the  Francisco 
Foolem  Resurrection  Cordial,  discovered,  when  pursuing 
pharmaceutical  theories  in  the  magical  laboratories  of  Paris 
and  London.  (Gives  her  a  package.)  Try  a,  half  dozen.  Man- 
ufactured under  my  immediate  supervision,  it  is  perfectly 
infallible,  as  attested  by  20980  noted  autographs.  By  the 
time  you  complete  the  last  bottle,  your  pristine  vigor  will 
be  restored,"  and  your  honored  name  added  to  the  list  of 
renowned  certifiers. 

Susie  (aside).  Sell  yourself  for  old  brass. 

Hbttie  (a^ide).  And  make  a  fortune. 

Mrs.  W.  I  am  inconsolable.  All  my  friends  know  it.  No 
man  dare  propose  to  me.  Were  any  one  to  attempt  it  (shakes 
her  head),  I'd— I'd 

Dr.  F.    Of  course,  you  would. 

Mrs.  W.  But,  Doctor,  let  us  suppose  a  case— mind  you,  it 
is  mere  supposition. 

Dr.  F.    Certainly,  madam,  mere  supposition. 

Mrs.  W.  Suppose  time  calms  my  distracting  emotions 
and  I  have  another  lover.  Well— ahem — would  I — should 
I— I.mean — you  know— can  I  see  his  likeness,  according  to 
your  advertisement? 

Dr.  F.    You  can  and  shall.     (Kings  the  bell.) 

Hettie  (aside).  I  wish  the  bell  was  for  dinner. 

Dr.  F.  (waving  wand  over  framework  and  mumbling  some 
lingo  with  upraised  hands  and  eyes.)  Future  companion  of  this 
lovely  and  disconsolate  lady,  come  forth,  (ffe  draws  curtain 
and  shows  Catspaw  in  a  sentimentai  attitude.  Mrs.  W.  screams, 
and  is  fanned  by  Susie.) 

Mrs.  W.     I  think  I  could  love  him,  in  time. 

Hettib  (aside).  I've  seen  that  face  in  the  Police  Gazette 
and  Rogue's  Gallery.     (Doctor  closes  the  curtain.) 

Dk.  F.  (a^de.)  She's  very  susceptible.  I  must  call,  make 
love,  effect  a  loan,  and — ^let  her  slide. 

Mrs.  W.  I  am  too  much  astonished  to  speak.  I  feel  very 
strange  and  must  take  the  air.  Now,  Doctor,  what  is  my  bill  ? 

Dr.  F.  Only  twenty-five  dollars.  Twenty  for  onnsuUation 
and  five  for  the  Francisco  Foolem  Resurrection  Cordial. 

Mrs.W.  Very  moderate.  (Gives  two  notes.)  Twenty  and  flye 
are  twentv-five. 
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Dr.  F.  A  splendid  mathematician.  Many  thanks.  (Pockets 
money.  WImpers  to  Mrs.  W.)  My  dear  madam,  may  I  have  a 
word  in  private?  {Slie  foUows  him  to  the  table.)  Madam,  my 
dear  madam,  you  move  me.  I  implore  you  be  not  ottended. 
Your  voice,  manner,  intellect  and  general  aristocratic  bear- 
ing enlist  my  attention  and  profound  admiration.  Do  let 
me  behold  your  face.  I  know  I  am  smaller;  but  my  soul 
is  as  large  as  your  body.  [Aside.)  Fury !  I  shouldn't  have 
said  that.  {Aloud.)  I  beseech  you  to  favor  me  with  one 
glimpse  of  your  face.  I  know  it  mu3t  be  highly  interesting, 
if  not  positively  bewitching. 

Mks.  VV.     Doctor,  I  cannot.     [Moves  off.) 

Dk.  F.   [following.)  I  reiinplore. 

Mrs.  "\V.  [relenling.)  If  1  do,  will  you  visit  me  and  prove 
my  best  friend? 

Dr.  F.     I  register  a  vow. 

Mrs.  W.    If  I  am  not  as  beautiful  as  you  suppose 

Dr.  F.  Never  mind  the  perishable.  Let  me  cUngto  the 
immortal. 

S;  siE  [advancing).  Let  him  see  you,  Harriet. 

Hettie.    I  would,  for  he  seems  in  earnest. 
Susie  now  prepares  her  attire,  while  she  faces  the  Doctor. 

Mrs.  W.  Doctor  Francisco  Foolem,  please  retire  to  your 
desk.  [He  complies.)  Your  bearing  is  so  sincere',  my  heart  is 
aroused.  I  now  comply.  [The  Doctor,  in  joy.)  Doctor,  gaze 
on  the  face  of  your  patron, — the  interesting,  the  bewitching 
and  aristocratic  face  of [female  dress  quickly  removed.) 

Dk.  F.    Lumpy  Limebueket !  Fire  and  fury ! 
Lumpy  and  friends  laugh  immoderately.  .  Hettie  and  Susie  still 
retain  the  female  voice. 

Lump.  Come  to  my  arms.  Doctor.  [Doctor  paces  floor  in 
rage,  while  he  inakes  his  goum  fly,  in  the  manner  of  a  coat-tail.)  I 
say.  Doctor,  how  do  you  like  the  aristocracy  ? 

Dr.  F.  You  contemptible  old,  whitewashing  scoundrel ! 
I  could  murder  you.     ( T/i«/  laugh.) 

Lump.    I  say,  old  Foolem,  don't  you  think  I'm  bewitching? 

Dr.  F.  I'm  choking.  Outwitted  by  the  menial  who  white- 
washed this  very  room!  I'll  burst!    I'll  explode!  [Walking.) 

Lump,  [holding  kimandtryin^tx)  force  U  down.)  Let  me  calm 
you  with  some  Resurrection  Cordial. 

C  \TSPAW  [without).  Two  women  and  only  one  man.  Pitch 
in,  Doctcr. 
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Dr.  F.    Help,  Catspaw,  help ! 

Lump,   {(u  Catspaw  enters.)  Halloo !  Here's  my  future  hus- 
band come  to  take  my  part.     ( Catspaw  takes  hold  'of  him.) 
Larry  and  Clem  throw  off  disguise. 
Larry.    You  dirty  deceiving  vagabonds.    We're  the  boys 
for  you.    (^Attacks  Caispaw.) 

Enter  Doorbell. 
Door.    I  expected  this ;    but,  gentlemen,  I'm  innocent. 

Clem  knocks  off  Foolem's  hat. 
Dr.  F.    Don't.     I'll  holler  murder  1 
Clem.    Larry,  fan  him. 

Larry  makes  a  fan  of  the  wand,  and  occasionally  hits  him. 

LiTMP.  Look  here.  Don't  anybody  hit  me.  Remember 
I'm  an  aristocratic  lady  and  a  widow.  {All  laugh.)  Doctor, 
you  have  gay  old  counterfeit  notes  in  your  pocket.  You'll 
be  arrested. 

Dr.  F.    Look  here,  Limebucket 

L'.MP.  Doctor,  come  out  to  my  farm.  I'll  show  you  some 
Colorado  gold-mine  certificates,  and  read  you  a  letter  from 
the  Countess  Fitzfaddle.     (All  laugh.) 

Dr.  F.  Limebucket,  my  boy,  if  you  and  your  friends  will 
swear  never  to  tell  this,  I'll  give  you  one  hundred  dollars 
each. 

Lump.    No  you  don't,  Foolem. 

Lar.  You're  a  deceitful  scoundrel,  and  we'll  make  your 
eyes  go (imitates  the  rolling.) 

Dr.  F.    Catspaw,  we're  ruined. 

Lumpy  puts  on  the  Doctor's  hat  and  gown,  and  imitates  him  in 
the  wand  waving. 
Catspaw.    Gentlemen,  one  word.    If  you  will  keep  this 

'^^Br^  (excitedly.)  You  shall  have  one  hundred  dollars 
apiece. 

Lump.  Doctor,  as  that  is  more  than  we  get  for  this  opera- 
tion, I  guess,  we'll— think  of  it. 

Du.  F.    Do.    In  mercy's  name,  do. 

Lump.    I'll  consult  a  couple  of  friends. 

Dr.  F.    But  no  more  than  two. 

Lump.    That's  all. 

Dr.  F.    Are  they  safe? 
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Lump.  Safe  under  this  roof,  and  they'll  stand  hy  you. 
{Calls.)  Police,  police. 

Tlie  Doctor  and  Catspaw  attempt  to  escape ;    but  are  overtaken  by. 
Larry  and  Clem.    Eater  Catchem  and  Holdein. 

Catch  EM.  Hold  on  to  the  scoundrels.  (Showing  paper  to 
Doctor.)  You  see  that,  sir. 

HoLDE-M.    That  is  a  warrant.     We  come  to  arrest  you. 

Lump.    Yes,  Doctor,  they  are  safe  chaps  for  an  escort. 

Catchem.  Sir,  under  pretence  of  coming  for  your  service, 
we  were  admitted  by  your  servant.  In  the  entry,  we  have 
heard  all  your  abominable  nonsense  and  knavery.  These 
persons  were  drilled  and  sent  by  me,  -yes,  sir,  by  me,— Corney 
Catchem,  the  detective.    Do  you  know  me? 

Catspaw  {aside).  It's  all  over  with  us ! 

Dtt.  F.  Look  here,  Mr.  Catchem,  the  detective,  I  know 
you're  on  the  make.  Let  us  escape,  arid {showing  pocket- 
book  and  notes.) 

Catch  KM.  No  you  don't.  You  may  fool  the  ignorant,  but 
you  don't  bribe  me. 

HoLDEM  {aside).  For  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Catchem  (picking  out  notes).  Aha!  counterfeit  money. 
You're  game  worth  trapping.  Holdem,  you  take  charge  of 
that  man.     I'll  escort  this  fellow. 

DooK.    But  my  wages. 

Catchem.  So  much  for  serving  a  fortune-teller.  I  want 
you  for  a  witness.    Come  along.   ( They  move  off.) 

Lump.  I'll  go  your  bail — when  I  get  my  Colorado  gold. 
I  say,  Messrs.  Catchem  and  Holdem,  as  you've  only  heard, 
suppose  we  show  you  the  performance.  We're  going  to  start 
the  business.    Whitewashing  doesn't  pay. 

Clem.    Nor  the  oyster  business. 

Lab.    Nor  loafing. 

Lump.  {Rincring  bell.)  Here  goes  for  it.  Larry,  you  be  Mr. 
Catspaw.  Doctor,  your  attention  is  respectfully  solicited. 
{Larry  goes  back  of  curtain.  Clem  takes  position  in  the  patron's 
diair.)  Madam,  you  are  very  aristocratic.  And  your  gold  will 
soon  come  from  Colorado.  And  your  two  hundred  acre  farm 
is  all  right.  And  I  see  your  royal  cousin  Fitzfaddle  in  her 
castle.  And  your  complaint  is  esoterical  sinuosities.  And 
I  will  soon  have  you  restored.  And  I  will  give  you  some 
Francisco  Foolem  Resurrection  Cordial  magically  elaborated 
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in  London  and  Paris.  And  you  shall  now  see  the  man  to 
succeed  the  late  lamented  Zechariah.  {Goes  to  curtain,  waves 
his  ivand,  rolls  up  his  eyes,  rings  a  bell  and  chants : — )  Ye  spirits 
of  the  higher  sphere,  bring  old  Zechariah  number  two  down 
here.  (Draws  curtain,  Clem  cries.  Larry  appears  with  a  hat 
on,  and  smoking  a  day  pipe.  Grand  laugh.  Lumpy  culs  com- 
ical antics.  Doctor,  ashamed.)  Now,  boys:  we're  ready  for 
business.  Oflf  with  your  hats — {Larry  comes  out  and  down, 
both  comply)  and  hurrah  {they  give  the  one  hurrah,  in  time  with 

the  word)— £or  the  detection  of  humbug 

Laeky.    And  False  Faces. 

[  Curtain  falls. 


PAT  FLANIGAN'S  LOGIC. 
chakaotbes. 
Judge.  Attorney.  Pat. 

Scene. — A  Court-room. 

Attorney.    Patrick  Flanigan,  stand  up  and  plead  guilty 

or  not  guilty  to  the  charge  the  Commonwealth  has  preferred 

against  you.    What  say  you?    Are  you  guilty  or  ilot  guilty  ? 

Pat     I'm  not  guilty  of  half  thim  things  you've  read  to 

me,  but  I  did  have  a  bit  of  a  shmall  row,  last  Saturday  was 

a  week. 

Attorney.    And  what  did  you  do,  Pat ! 

Pat     An'  sure,  I  dunno  just  what  I  did,  for  yees  see  I  was 

stavin  dhrunk  on  the  manest  corn  whisky  yer  honor  iver 

tasted.  ,    J.  J  •+ 

Judge.    But,  Patrick,  we  never  tasted  :t. 

Pat.  Sure,  now !  didn't  ye,  though !  Well,  thm,  ye  moight 
just  once  to  know  how  it  acts,  and  to  know  how  to  pity  us 
poor  fellows  that  does  have  to  dhrink  it  or  nothin . 

Judge.    But,  Pat,  what  need  is  there  of  that? 

Pat  Sure  yer  honor  grants  license,  an  how  do  you  know 
the  liischief  yer  doin'  to  honest  men  like  meself  unless  ye 
take  a  dhrink  now  and  thin  just  to  see  how  it  makes  a  man 
behave  himself  ? 

Judge.    Who  gave  you  the  liquor,  Pat  / 
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Pat.  Well,  /  dunno  his  name,  but  I  know  I  seed  a  license 
hangin'  behint  the  bar. 

ATroENEV.    But  what  were  you  in  there  for,  Pat? 

Pat.  Ye  see,  yer  honor,  1  was  wroughtin'  for  the  city,  in 
the  strate  just  close  by,  an'  I  was  droughty,  an'  it  was  so 
handy  loike  1  just  went  in  an'  took  a  drink  that  ortent  to 
have  hurt  a  babby,  an'  in  ten  seconds  I  was  that  crazy 
dhrunk  as  yer  honor  niver'll  know  until  ye  does  try  it  for 
j'ees  own  self,  just  to  see. 

Judge.    Well,  what  next  ? 

Pat.  Sure,  an'  that's  all  I  can  remember  until  next  morn- 
ing when  I  found  meself  boaHin'  at  Sheriff  Ryan's  hotel. 

Ji  DGir.  But  you  are  charged  with  an  aggravated  assault 
and  battery  on  the  hotel-keeper. 

Pat.  Well,  now,  yer  honor,  if  I  did  that  I  only  give  him 
back  jist  wot's  in  his  whisky.  An'  if  yer  honor  hadn't 
granted  license  I  wouldn't  'ave  been  dhrunk,  an'  if  I  hadn't 
been  dhrunk  I  wouldn't  have  got  into  that  foight,  an'  if  I 
hadn't  got  into  that  foight  I  wouldn't  ha'  been  here  this 
mornin',  yer  honor.  An'  isn't  that  what  the  eddicated 
people  calls  logic,  yer  honor? 


'  •  1  *i 


